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PREFACE 


Gass] T seems to be high time that the English-speaking 
yp 


world should be put in full possession of Father 
Leopold Fonck’s great exposition of the parables of 
~ the Gospel. Were it a work of much lower aim and 
achievement, still the fact that its author occupies a supremely 
important position as a teacher of Holy Scripture! would 
make it the natural desire of every Scripture student, and 
almost the duty of all who have to expound to others the 
Word of Life, to make acquaintance with the elucidations 
and opinions of an expositor whose competence is so excep- 
tionally warranted. Far, however, from being in itself a casual 
or slight production or a mere compilation of other men’s labors, 
“Die Parabeln des Herrn im Evangelium” is a work of first- 
rate wmportance, representing so much original research and 
such unsparing labor that the author might well term it “opus 
vitae meae.” It 1s a monumental result of unwavering zeal, 
unresting energy, and admirable gifts. It presents us with a 
complete and masterly explanation of all the parabolic discourses 
of Christ under all their aspects — historic, literary, mystic, 
moral, controversial. 

These are high commendations. How fully justified they 
are we may enable our readers to judge by setting before them 
a few among the many eulogistic comments which the first ap- 
pearance of Father Fonck’s volume called forth in the Press. 


1 The author was chosen by His Holiness Pius X to take the first place in the 
Biblical Institute now domiciled within the shadow of the Vatican. 
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Here is one, which I translate literally (it is Professor Belser’s, 
published in the Theologische Quartalschrift of Tubingen, 
where he occupies a chair of Scripture exegesis) : 


The explanations of words and things and the expositions may almost 
without exception be cited as models; in all the author is powerfully aided 
by his exact, profound, first-hand knowledge of Palestine — its aspects and 
people, its manners and customs, its physical conditions. In each parable 
the leading thought and aim are made to appear clearly and distinctly. 
The sections on the conclusions to be drawn deserve special attention. For 
the clergy in charge of souls the help given towards homiletic utilization of 
the parables will be very valuable. A special merit, in fine, of the learned 
writer’s is the energy he displays in assailing the (false type of modern 
biblical) criticism which has made some notable displays in mishandling 
the parables. . . . Fonck’s solid work supplies a real want and is to be 
most earnestly commended both to the student of theology and to the priest 
engaged in active work. 


Many reviewers make their own the warm words of commen- 
dation written by Bishop Von Keppler, who says (among other 
things) that Father Fonck’s method ‘“‘comprises in an ideal 
fashion screntific and practical standpoints and aims, so that the 
practical tendency impairs not in the slightest the scientific 
exposition; it but serves to make the latter deeper, more ani- 
mated and more fruitful.” Some particularly applaud the 
author’s vigorous and well-sustained polemic against Professor 
Jiilicher of Marburg and other modern rationalist critics. 
One sums up his praise by saying that the book is “a real 
pearl”’ among the books of all descriptions recently offered to 
the clergy. It would be tedious to multiply citations to the 
same effect. 

There was but one respect in which Father Fonck’s work 
failed to reach the highest standard. Its manner was less 
admirable than its matter. German prose, in general, has 
seldom been favored by the applause of literary judges, and, in 
the present case, the learned exegetist has merited no higher 
praise as a stylist than that of having expressed his meaning 
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in words and phrases that are businesslike and usually clear. 
Whatever was lacking, however, to bis work in this respect has, 
we believe, been very successfully made up for by the competence 
and care of the present translator, whose practiced and facile 
pen has rendered obscurities lucid and rough ways pleasant. 
As at the same time every effort bas been made to secure the 
most faithful expression of the substance and intent of the 
original commentary, it will be found that the student of “Die 
Parabeln” in its English garb stands—to say the very least 
—at no disadvantage as compared with one who takes up the 
work in its original German. 

A very few omissions have been made, all of passages re- 
ferring to modern German homiletic volumes and other matters 
of no interest to readers unable to read the original text. 

Special care has been taken by translator and editor as to 
the wording of the English versions of the Scripture passages 
commented on or quoted. Father Fonck’s own German ren- 
derings supplied, of course, valuable guidance; but in addition 
all the existing English versions have been called to aid. Ina 
few cases their differences have been commented on in extra 
footnotes. The aim has been kept in view of rendering as plain 
as possible to the everyday modern reader the meaning of the 
sacred texts — the meaning, in doubtful cases, which is to be 
gathered from the mews or preferences of our author himself. 
The results are, of course, fully submitted to ecclesiastical 
authority; they are also deferred to the literary critic, with due 
humility, but with a humble reminder of the great and oft-proved 
difficulty of meeting all needs and pleasing all tastes in a 
translation from the Scriptures. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that this book, despite of the 
human faults which will assuredly have crept into wt, may 
receive a welcome proportioned not only to the labors that have 
been expended on it by all concerned, not only to the admirable 
enterprise which its publishers display in putting works of 
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such high caste within the public reach, but to a much higher 
norm of success—to the eacellence and profitableness of 
Christ’s parables themselves. 


Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at humble doors. 


So said the poet, wisely, of the symbolic teachings of the Gospel; 
and assuredly nowhere has divine Truth assumed a more win- 
ning air, nowhere worn a more condescending yet conquering 
guise than in those tales told by a divine Teacher. And yet — 
can it be said that their true and full meaning is easily seized? 
Have not their details and their general drift alike been from the 
beginning disputed and misunderstood? Has not human fallr- 
bility found herein room to stray and heretical obstinacy means 
for self-blinding? Nay, has not there hung round the parables 
from the beginning a peculiar and mysterious dispensation of 
obscurity? “That seeing they may not see, and hearing they 
may not understand”?! In them, truly, are set forth the 
divine lore of the kingdom of Heaven, of God’s fatherhood, of 
the Redemption, of the service of God, of man’s duties on earth 
and destinies hereafter, in the most appealing and vivid form. 
Yet rt is clear that Christ intended many things to be necessary 
ere all this become, for any one of us, actually the Word of Life. 
“Qut potest capere, capiat.”” There must be docility of spirit, 
the beginnings (at least) of Faith, the desire for more light, and 
humility, —“‘unless ye become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” There must be, normally, 
finding and acceptance of the enlightened and authorized ex- 
pounder. To teach men through these means — to lead to sal- 
vation by external ministries of grace — this is the strangely 
constant method of Providence. 

It is not surprising, then, if I should feel it a great privilege 
to be associated in any degree with the diffusion of the highly 


1 On this point see the author’s remarks in Chapter II of his Introduction. 
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guaranteed knowledge, wisdom, and prety which the President 
of the Biblical Institute has brought to bear on his exegesis of 
the parables. Nor does it need any extraordinary zeal for the 
spread of God’s kingdom to inspire one with an earnest desire 
that his book, in the form which it now assumes, may reach 
a very wide and various circle of readers, and may emulate, by 
the success of its mission to many minds and hearts, the happy 
effectiveness of the leaven in the wheaten dough and of the good 
seed in the receptive soil. 


GEORGE O’NEILL, 8.J. 
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CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS A PARABLE? 


The use of parables by profane writers—In Rabbinical 
writings —In later Christian writings — Parables in 
the Old Testament — In the New Testament 


JHE word parable comes from the Greek rapafonn, 
Aik which by medium of the Latin parabola has 
e2) Gi passed into modern language. Its etymology is 
— derived from the verb zapaSdad\dw, to throw, or to 
put by the side of, to place side by side, hence to compare; 
consequently, the word taken in its literal sense means 
juxtaposition, and metaphorically, comparison. The ancient 
classic authors use the word in this sense. Plato for example 
uses tapaBo\n kal ovyxpioits aS Synonyms (Pol. I, 2, 2), and 
Socrates to express comparison says: mapaGZodjv oretobat 
mpos te (12, 227). Suidas gives the same meaning in his 
lexicon: mapaBor\n mpayuarwr dpuolwors, parabola, rerum 
semilitudo. 

The ancient rhetoricians use the word parable in a 
stricter derivative sense as terminus technicus. Following 
the example of Aristotle (Rhet. 2, 20, p. 1393 b), they 
employ it to express a sort of xowal riores, the usual form 
of demonstration. According to his interpretation the par- 
able together with the fable (déyos, also pos, aivos, and 
arédoyos) belongs to the class of the rapadevyua or example, 
and the truth to be demonstrated in the parable is illus- 
trated by means of an analogous fictitious example taken 
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from another order of things. As specimens of the parable 
thus understood, Aristotle instances two given by Socrates 
in which he illustrated his proposition that government offi- 
cials should not be chosen by lot, by saying that it would 
be quite as reasonable to select by lot the athletes for a 
contest or the steersman for a vessel. 

Seneca speaks of parables in a similar manner and 
compares them to imagines. He describes them as being 
necessary to the proper demonstration of the truths pre- 
sented to the hearers ‘‘ut imbecillitatis nostrae adminicula 
sint, et ut discentem et audientem in rem praesentem addu- 
cant” (Epist. ad Lucil. 59, 6). On the whole, the parable 
used in this sense has always had a settled place in ancient 
rhetoric; Cicero (De inv. 1, 30) calls it collatio, and Quintilian 
(Inst. orat. 8, 3) gives it the name simalitudo. 

But it is especially in Oriental writings and in the Talmud 
that we continually find the parable in the shape of a narra- 
tion of an allegory or of a fictitious occurrence. ‘‘Oratoriae 
judaicae,” says Lightfoot, ‘““nullum schema familiarius quam 
parabolismus”’ (II, 326). Parables similar to a number 
of those in the Gospel can be quoted from the Rabbinical 
writings. We shall refer to them occasionally in our expla- 
nation of the various similes. 

St. Jerome says that this frequent use of similes is pecu- 
liar to the Syrians, and to the inhabitants of Palestine in 
particular: ‘‘Familiare est Syris et maxime Palaestinis, ad 
omnem sermonem suum parabolas jungere, ut quod per sim- 
plex praeceptum teneri ab auditoribus non potest, per 
similitudinem exemplaque teneatur”’ (in Mt. 18, 23, M. 26, 
137 B). 

Schoettgen thinks that already in the time of Christ 
it had become the custom amongst the Jewish teachers 
“ut primo sententia proponeretur, deinde simili vel exem- 
plo illustraretur, tandem repeteretur” (I, 164). Lightfoot 
finds the reason for this in the natural inclinations of the 
Jew towards this form of instruction: ‘Scatent ubique 
his schematibus (parabolicis) paginae judaicae, naturali 
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quodam genio in huiusmodi rhetoricam inclinante gente ”’ 
Chi326): 

But the fact must not be overlooked that the parables 
in the Old Testament, as well as in the similes in the Gospel, 
have had a great influence on the Rabbinical writings. The 
parables in the Talmud cannot be made use of, therefore, 
without reference to those of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment for the elucidation of the nature and the object of 
our Lord’s figurative discourses. 


Paul Fiebig treats of “Ancient Jewish Allegories and the Allegories 
of Jesus’ in an essay (Tiibingen, 1904) in which he especially compares 
those of the Mechilta (about a.p. 90), and he comes to the conclusion 
that the similes of our Lord have much resemblance, as far as form is 
concerned, to the old Judaic allegories, but that as regards substance 
they are far superior; this in itself, he considers, ‘‘carries with it the proof 
that Jesus alone could have created them” (163). He is at one with 
Chr. A. Bugge and Wellhausen in dissenting from Professor Adolf 
Jiilicher’s conception of a parable. 


In like manner later Christian writers in their use of the 
parable seem mostly either to have wholly adopted the 
Biblical form of speech, or to have departed from it only 
by their further development of the form. The later ex- 
amples therefore do not help us to a correct understanding 
of the Biblical parables; on the contrary, we can rightly 
understand this form used by later Christian writers only 
by means of the Biblical method. Nevertheless, the writings 
of many of the ancient Fathers afford us information as 
to the manner in which the Church interpreted the nature 
and the object of the Biblical parables (compare N. 10). 


In determining the nature of the Gospel parable, it cannot but be 
regarded as injudicious to attach supreme importance to the views ex- 
pressed by the ancient rhetoricians; some writers have exaggerated their 
authority while doing violence to the text of the Evangelists in a preju- 
diced and unscientific manner. 

In recent times the resemblance between the parables of the Gospel 
and those in Buddhist writings has been repeatedly pointed out, as Seydel 
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has done (in his “Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhaltnissen zur 
Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre,” Leipzig, 1882). They prove the Ori- 
ental’s predilection for figurative modes of expression, but they cannot 
bear comparison with our Lord’s figurative discourses, and avail but 
little for the knowledge of the nature and the purpose of His parables. 
(Cf. Wiseman’s “ Essays,” I, 103-9; Van Koetsveld, I, pp. 13-28.) 


In the Old Testament we meet with the word zapafBod7y in 
about forty-seven places in the Septuagint, whilst parabola 
is used thirty-three times in the Vulgate. It is the usual 
translation for the Hebrew °¥? and is used also by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. By way of exception we find 
also mrapouta used instead of it (Prov tit. 1, 1; 25,1, A 
[B radetar]), mpootuov (Job, 25, 2; 27, 1; 29, 1), A@pHvos (Is. 
14, 4); whilst in Latin we have proverbium (Deut. 28, 37; 
1 Reg. 10, 12; 24, 14; 3 Reg. 9, 7; Ez. 12, 22, 28; 14, 8; 16, 
44), similitudo (Ps. 48 [44], 15; Sap. 5, 3 for rapaBodn), com- 
paratio (Eecli. 47, 18 [17]; ef. v. 17 [15]) and in Tob. 3, 4, 
we find fabula for rapa8o\n. In some other instances the 
translation is doubtful. 

The Hebrew term also appears in connection with various 
synonyms, which bring us nearer to its meaning; thus with 
MT, a riddle (Ps. 77 [78], 2; Ez. 17, 2); with 77 and 739, 
a riddle or a satire (Hab. 2, 6); with TN, 73% and TY a, 
canticle (Eccli. 47, 17, Hebr.); with 777 7°52 and 0%31 "135, 
sayings of the wise man (Prov. 1, 6, such as the contents of 
the Book of Wisdom); further, we find it in connection with 
Mw, a satirical speech (Deut. 28, 37; 3 Reg. 9,7; 2 Par. 7, 
20) and with 733. 7B° shame, and "77P, a curse (Jer. 24, 9). 
Finally we find it in connection with M8, a sign (Ez. 14, 8), 
and ‘i, a dirge (Mich. 2,4). Similarly in Greek we find con- 
nected mapaBory dvediouod (Tob. 38,4; Sap. 5, 3); whilst é& 
aiviypact mapaBorav (Hecli. 39, 3) is used alternately with é 
TapaBoNats aivuyuatwy (Hecli. 47, 15). 

In the Syriac, Chaldaic, Ethiopian, and Arabic versions 
the Hebrew 2% is usually translated with a word derived 
from the same root (Syriac and Chaldaic 5%, Ethiopian 
masala, Arabic matala). | 
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The exact meaning of the Semitic root is uncertain. 
Some with Fiirst (Hebr.-chald. Woérterbuch) regard the Ara- 
bic basula, “strenuus fuit,” as the original source; others 
hold with Fleischer (in Fr. Delitzsch, ‘‘Commentar iiber die 
Proverbien,” p. 13 et seq.) that it is the Arabic matala, ‘“stetit 
erectus.” Konig maintains that ‘‘to resemble” or “to be 
alike’ is the predominant meaning; certainly it is the only 
one applicable to the Assyrian equivalent, maschdlu, and is 
also the usual one for the Aramaic, Ethiopian, and Arabic 
words (‘‘Stilistik, Rhetorik und Poetik in Bezug auf die bibl. 
Literatur,” Leipzig, 1900, 80-82; Konig gives the same 
translation in his article ‘“‘Parable in the Old Testament ”’ 
in J. Hastings’ “Dictionary of the Bible,’ III, 660-2). 

But apart from the etymology, the context of most of 
the passages affords sufficient light to determine the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew term. We understand thereby, in the first 
place, that it signifies a short sentence or maxim which 
pithily expresses a general truth and hence is well suited for 
a popular proverb (1 Reg. 10, 12; 24, 14; Ez. 12, 22 et seq.; 
18, 2 et seg., etc.). But such a maxim in the people’s 
mouths frequently becomes a byword, and hence we often 
find this meaning applied to the Maschal (Deut. 28, 37; 3 
Reg. 9, 7; Is. 14, 4; Mich. 2, 4; Hab. 2, 6). In general, 
however, the word signifies a speech which has a special 
purport and contains a deeper meaning, such as, for example, 
Balaam’s utterances (Num. 23, 7, 18; 24, 3, 15, 20, 21, 23), 
Job’s discourse (Job, 27, 1; 29, 1), Solomon’s lessons of 
wisdom, etc. Therefore a simile such as that spoken by the 
Prophet Ezechiel (17, 2 et seg.; 24, 3 et seg.), which is 
fraught with meaning, is in particular called a Maschal. 

It is precisely to this deeper import and to the meaning 
which lies hidden from ordinary observers in the Maschal or 
parable that the Sacred Writers themselves, as well as the 
ancient translators, attach special importance. We learn 
this from the repeated combination of "7 and nu, a 
riddle, from the impressing upon us of the unequaled wis- 
dom of Solomon by means of the 3000 méschdlim which are 
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ascribed to him (3 Reg. 4, 32 [5, 12]) and the contrasting of 
the parabolae and verba sapientum in parallel verse form 
(Prov. 1, 6). The same thing is particularly noticeable in 
the words of the Son of Sirach regarding the parable. He 
everywhere connects with the word the idea of profound 
wisdom and special meaning (Eccli. 1, 25 [26]; 3, 29 [31]; 
6, 35 Hebr. 13, 26 Greek; 20, 20 [22]; 38, 33 [38]; 39, 2 et 
See 4 eel oel Tel licelal): 

Similarly, in the apochryphal fourth Book of Esdras the 
mysterious figurative visions are described as smiles, simili- 
tudines (4 Esd. 4, 47 et seg.; 8, 2; 10, 49; cf. 4, 13 ef seq.; 
Ta Osneteseg = CLC.) 

Likewise, in the second part of the apochryphal Book of 
Enoch we find the three great mysterious figurative dis- 
courses (c. 38-44, 45-57, 58-69) expressly recorded as mesale, 
parables, and repeatedly described as such (38, 1; 45, 1; 57, 
Bos, 1669)-29). 

The apocryphal Book of Enoch according to G. Beer (in 
E. Kautzsch, ‘‘ Apokryphen,” II, 321) and F. Martin, “Le Livre de 


Hénoch” (Paris, 1906), probably belongs to the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus, 104-78 B.c. 


With reference to the Gospel parables a number of pas- 
sages in the Old Testament have been brought forward as 
corresponding closely with the usual idea of a parable in the 
New Testament. Thus, for instance, Nathan’s admonitory 
speech to David (2 Reg. 12, 1-4), the trick planned by Joab 
with the woman of Thecua (2 Reg. 14, 6 et seg.), and the 
story told by the Prophet before Achab are regarded by 
some as parables; others also reckon as such Joatham’s 
fable (Juda, 9, 9-15) and the answer of Joas to Amasias 
(4 Reg. 14, 9). With greater consistency the old exegetists 
apply the term to the canticle of the Vineyard (Is. 5, 1-7). 
In the opinion of some, the passages on the ploughman (Is. 
28, 24-28), the dream about the enemies of Jerusalem (Is. 29, 
7 et seq.), and other passages belong to the same category. 

None of these passages are described in the Sacred Text 
as Maschal, but this fact does not preclude that all or some 
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according to the meaning of the Hebrew word. 

Without pursuing these researches further we may, on 
the evidence of those proved examples and texts, regard the 
parable as requiring two essentials: A parable, in the first 
place, must express a complete thought; it must be a maxim, 
or proposition, or speech, wholly independent and complete 
in itself, and not merely an idea or part of a proposition. 
Secondly, the Maschal has a deeper purport, mostly the con- 
veying of some wise lesson which lies hidden in the words 
and which must be sought for as we seek the solution of a 
riddle. As a rule, it will be found that the Maschal has a 
third feature, namely, a comparison with some higher truth 
by means of a simile from the kingdom of Nature or the life 
of man. 

Hence, if Suidas, in unison with the Fathers of the 
Church,! interprets the tapaSo\yn as mpayudrwv duolwors and 
also aS Adyos aivvywarwdns Kal Kexpuppeévos, pds wpéd\ecay hépwr, 
so we may describe this definition as applicable in general 
to the parables in the Old Testament. Jilicher maintains 
that “‘it was only in the later stages of Hellenic Judaism 
that obscurity and difficulties were regarded as essential to 
a parable.’ This is not in accordance with the Sacred 
Scriptures. Not only in Ecclesiasticus, but also in the 
Proverbs, in Ps. 77 (78), and in Ezechiel “the learning con- 
tained in the Maschal is completely disguised as a riddle,” 
and indeed Balaam’s utterances, which are the first expressly 
described in the Old Testament as Maschal, afford sufficient 
evidence of the ‘‘Dunkle und Schwierige.”’ 

In the New Testament we find the word zapaSody forty- 
eight times in the three Synoptic Gospels and twice in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. 9 9; 11, 19). We need not 
here examine further into the two latter passages, as in them 
the term is applied to persons and things in a metaphorical 
sense; still, its use, at least in the first passages, has refer- 


1Cf. for instance 8S. Joh. Chrys. in Ps. 48 [49], 5; Theodoret in Ps. 77 [78], 2. 
M., P. G. 55, 225; 80, 1484 B. 
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ence to the primary signification of comparison and simi- 
larity; some interpret the second text in the same sense, 
whilst others, on the contrary, adopt as the meaning “to 
stake (one’s life),”’ ‘to sacrifice.” 

In the Vulgate we find parabola everywhere in St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark; on the other hand, in eight passages 
in St. Luke we have the Latin equivalent similitudo, although 
in some manuscripts in six of these texts we also find para- 
bola: Le. 4, 23; 5, 36 (cod. brixianus parabola); 6, 39 (cod. 
vercellensis et colbertinus parabola); 8, 4; 12, 16 (cod. ver- 
cell., colbert., cantabrig. parabola); 13, 6 (cod vercell., 
cantabr. parabola); 20, 19 (cod. brix., vercell., cantabr., vin- 
dobon. parabola); 21, 29 (cod. vercell., cantabr., monacensis 
parabola). Cf. Wordsworth, N. T. D. N. J. Christi, with 
the passages referred to. 

The old Syriac version and also the Sinai Palimpsest 
ponerally use the term SOND, corresponding with the Hebrew 

WD sometimes also SO872 (Mt. 13, 3, 10, 13, etc.). The 
Ethiopian, Arabic, and Persian versions, as a rule, also use 
a word equivalent to the Hebrew term. 

In particular, we find in St. Matthew eight speeches or 
discourses recorded expressly as parabolae, namely, the similes 
of the Sower (13, 3-9, 18-23); of the Tares (13, 24-30, 36- 
42); of the Mustard-seed (13-31 et seqg.); of the Leaven 
(13, 33); further, of the Wicked Husbandmen (21, 33-45); 
of the Marriage Feast (22, 1-14); of the Signs of Summer 
(24, 34); and finally, the instruction on what constitutes 
real defilement (15, 10-20). St. Mark, also, records five of 
these parables, to which he, likewise, expressly gives this 
name; they are: the Sower (4, 2-20), the Mustard-seed (4, 
30-32), the Husbandmen (12, 1-12), the Signs of Summer 
(13, 28), and the instruction on real defilement (7, 14-23). 
St. Mark also calls our Lord’s figurative instructions on the 
impossibility of driving out the devils by means of Beelze- 
bub, parabolae (3, 23-27). St. Luke again records as para- 
bles the simile of the Sower (8, 4-15), of the Husbandmen 
(20, 9-19), and of the Signs of Summer (21, 29-31). He 
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adds to these ten new utterances and discourses under the 
same designation: the adage, ‘Physician, heal thyself” 
(4, 23), the lesson on Putting a New Piece of Cloth on an 
Old Garment (5, 36), the Foolish Rich Man (12, 16-21), 
the Thief in the Night (12, 39-41), the Barren Fig-tree (13, 
6.9), the Choosing of the Lowest Seat at the Marriage 
Feast (14, 7-11), the Lost Sheep (15, 3-7), the Widow and 
the Unjust Judge (18, 1-8), the Pharisee and the Publican 
(18, 9-14), and lastly, the Ten Pounds (19, 11-27). 

Even if, strictly speaking, only these nineteen passages 
are expressly designated as parables, still it would be cer- 
tainly incorrect to reckon these alone amongst the Gospel 
parables. St. Matthew himself, at the conclusion of the 
figurative discourse in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, 
points out to us that the whole matter of the discourse 
must be considered parabolic: “Cum consummasset Jesus 
parabolas istas (ras mapaBodds rav’ras), abiit inde” (13, 53). 
Therefore the four similes immediately preceding, the 
Treasure Hidden in a Field, the Pearl of Great Price, the 
Net Cast into the Sea, and the Householder, which were not 
expressly set down under this title of parabolae, still are 
characterized as belonging to that category. So also the 
example given of the Two Sons (Mt. 21, 28-32) is recognized 
as a parable owing to St. Matthew’s words, aliam parabolam 
(v. 33) and parabolas (v. 45). In like manner the words of 
St. Mark, “et talibus multis parabolis (kal rovabras rapa- 
Bovats ro\dais) loquebatur eis verbum” (4, 33), show that 
the preceding simile of the Seed Cast into the Karth belongs 
to the parables, although not described as such. Moreover, 
all three Evangelists are in accord in repeatedly stating that 
our Lord liked the figurative form of discourse and _ fre- 
quently made use of it (Mt. 13, 3, 34; Mc. 4, 2, 33 ef seq.; 
Le. 8, 10). It was not necessary for them to explain more 
exactly which of His discourses and instructions in particular 
were to be regarded as parables, for the nature of such was 
universally understood. 

We do not find the word zapafodn in the Gospel of St. 
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John, but he uses the term rapowuia four times with regard 
to the discourse on the Good Shepherd and the Hireling 
(Joh. 10, 6) and to our Lord’s mode of instruction in gen- 
eral (16, 25, a, b, 29). This term does not occur in the 
Synoptists, but it denotes the same things. St. Peter uses it 
in a passage in which he quotes a Hebrew Maschal (2 Pr. 
2, 22; cf. Prov. 26, 11), and in the Septuagint it is used for 
the same Hebrew word (see note 5). 

St. Matthew gives us an important clue for the correct 
definition of the nature of a parable. After he has recorded 
our Lord’s first three parables, he adds the words: “Haec 
omnia locutus est Jesus in parabolis ad turbas et sine para- 
bolis non loquebatur eis, ut impleretur quod dictum erat 
per Prophetam dicentem: Aperiam in parabolis os meum, 
eructabo abscondita a constitutione mundi” (Mt. 138, 34), 
which is a quotation from the Greek version of Psalm 77 
(78): avot&m &v mapaBorais 76 oroua pov, PéyEouar poBAnuaTa 
am’ apxqs (Ps. 77, 2). It agrees exactly with the Hebrew 
text: “I will open my mouth in parables (823); I will 
utter propositions (hidden) from the beginning.”’ 

According to the Evangelist, our Lord’s figurative mode 
of speech, which he describes as zapafody, and of which he 
has given three examples in the preceding verses, corresponds 
to the Maschal, or the proverbial language of the Old Tes- 
tament. The conception which the Israelites, who were 
familiar with the Old Testament, had formed of this tapaBodj 
of the Septuagint is supposed to be generally known and is 
applied to the figurative discourse of our Saviour. 

We may therefore apply our observations on the figurative 
language of the Old Testament to our Lord’s parables also. 

If we bear in mind at the same time the examples which 
the Evangelists record expressly as zapa8o\j, we shall not 
err in defining the nature of a parable. Keeping before us 
these examples together with the Maschal of the Old Testa- 


1 According to the old commentators, “along the road,” “customary in the 
country”; according to others, “deviating from the road,” hence “ figurative”; 
Vulgate proverbium. 
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ment we consider that there are four elements necessary to 
the parable: (1) The discourse must have a certain inter- 
nal independence and completeness. (2) It must contain a 
higher, supernatural truth. (3) This truth must be clothed 
in figurative language. (4) There must be a comparison 
between the truth and its image. 

The first element does not require elaboration of the 
thought nor expansion in the expression of it. Thus, 
for instance, in Ezechiel the two words 3 ‘W382 (16, 44: 
sicut mater, ita et filia eius) suffice for the pronouncing of a 
Moéoschél, and our Lord Himself calls the saying iarpé, 6ep4- 
mevoov ceavtoyv (Le. 4, 23) a mrapaBodn, although he does not 
propound this as His own teaching, but, so to say, takes it 
from the lips of the Nazarites. Again, this element requires 
a thought which is wholly complete in itself, and we find this 
exemplified in all the examples in the New Testament. The 
greater or lesser minuteness of detail with which the thought 
is propounded has no decided effect on the nature of the dis- 
course; “plus vel minus non mutat speciem.”’ 

As we are dealing exclusively with our Lord’s parables in 
the Gospel, it follows, as a matter of course, that they are 
not deficient in the second essential element of a true parable. 
The figurative language of the parables which are the utter- 
ances and the teaching of our Saviour will of necessity lead 
us into the supernatural domain of the truths of religion and 
its duties. Therefore we find mentioned continually in these 
discourses the kingdom of God, the kingdom of Heaven, the 
Bacvrela rod Geod or T&v obpay@v, to which our Lord directs our 
attention and which is the centre whence the parables send 
forth their various rays of light and in which they are again 
concentrated as in a common focus. 

Our divine Lord presents this supernatural substance, 
these truths of religion respecting the kingdom of Heaven, in 
the parables of the Gospel under the most varied images. 
Even if the proverbial language of the Old Testament did 
not originally require a comparison, a simile, yet this figura- 
tive dress is never wanting in the Gospel parables, although 
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it may not be always expressly pointed out by a word ex- 
pressing comparison. It is so indissolubly connected with 
this manner of speaking, that in ordinary language, para- 
ble, simile, and figurative discourse may be regarded as 
synonymous. 

Finally, in a real parable the image is placed in com- 
parison with the truth to be demonstrated; not merely shown 
forth for this purpose by itself alone. Hence the usual intro- 
duction to a parable: The kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
grain of mustard-seed, ete. If this introduction and the ex- 
press comparison are wanting sometimes, as for instance in 
the parable of the Sower, still, as we learn from the explana- 
tion which our Lord adds, such a juxtaposition of the image 
and its antitype is, as a matter of fact, present. The auditor 
must first bring the image vividly before his mind so as to 
realize what happens to the seed in the ground; then, when 
he compares the fate of the Word of God with this image, 
he will grasp the supernatural truth underlying our Lord’s 
lesson. 

It follows from what has been said that the Gospel 
parable is the wllustration of a supernatural truth by means 
of a sumile given in a complete self-dependent discourse. 

The form, that is to say, the completeness of the propo- 
sition or discourse, the substance, which is the supernatural 
truth, the Image or simile from the order of Nature or man’s 
life, and the comparison of the truth with the image:— 
these sufficiently distinguish the parables from other dis- 
courses of a similar kind. 

Owing to the want of completeness of form, figurative 
phrases or comparisons which are used in a proposition or a 
discourse are not to be classed as parables, as for instance 
when our Lord says: “I saw Satan like lightning falling 
from Heaven” (Le. 10, 18), or when it is said of the people: 
“They were distressed, and lying like sheep that have no 
shepherd” (Mt. 9, 36). Yet it would not be quite consistent 
with the Gospel usage to limit the proper use of the term 
‘parable ” to complete narratives of occurrences from Nature 
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or from human life. ‘Parables in the stricter sense’ these 
may well be called; but the application of the words in the 
more comprehensive signification which we have explained is 
more in accordance with the usage of the Evangelists. 

The Gospel parable is distinguished from the fable, es- 
pecially by its supernatural substance. According to the 
usually conceived idea of a fable, it only embodies some 
purely natural truth. Lessons of practical personal experience 
and of natural morality are vividly illustrated by means of 
fictitious narratives or descriptions. The fable is of a pro- 
fane nature, whilst the parable on the sacred lips of our 
Lord is wholly religious. 


It is repugnant to the Christian sensus communis to compare, as. 
Jiilicher (I, 94) has done, a whole series of our Lord’s parables to fables, 
although, in the end, having regard to the tone of both modes of speech, 
he does not venture to give the name of “fable” to those narrative 
mapaBodai, but describes them as “parables ”’ in a narrower sense (I, 201). 
Notwithstanding, he occasionally speaks of the ‘‘Fabeln Jesu” (I, 160). 
Loisy in his essay ‘‘ Les Paraboles de |’ Evangile” (“Etudes Evangeliques”’ 
[Paris, 1902], pp. 1-21), on this point as on most others, has faithfully 
followed his German master (§ II ‘“‘ Nature des parables,” pp. 35-71). 


Our Lord’s parables in the Gospel owe their special 
character to the image or simile, because by means of it they 
are elevated above the ordinary discourse. The figurative 
illustration of a truth of religion can be accomplished in 
different ways: sometimes by a simple comparison, as with 
a fruit-tree and its fruit, or with a house set on a hill, and 
so on; and again by the presentment of a simile from Nature 
or from the life of man, such as the Mustard-seed, the Sower, 
the Fig-tree, the Vineyard, etc.; at other times by the rela- 
tion of examples, such as the Good Samaritan, the Pharisee 
and the Publican, and so forth. The divine Master, by this 
alternation of the images, knew how to invest His parables 
with their manifold diversity and their special charm. 

The final distinction of a parable from a metaphor and 
an allegory is the comparison between the image and its 
antitype. St. Augustine explains the metaphor briefly and 
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pertinently: ‘de re propria ad rem non propriam verbi 
alicuius usurpata translatio”’; and he adds as an example: 
‘“fluctuare segetes, gemmare vites, floridam juventutem, 
niveam canitiem ’’ (Contra mendacium, 10, 24, Corpus script. 
eccl. lat. 41, p. 449, 15 ss). In the metaphor the word used 
in its figurative meaning is set down directly as the image 
for the intended truth; there is no juxtaposition nor com- 
parison of the image with its antitype, although such com- 
parison and presumed similarity are to be regarded as the 
groundwork of every metaphor. Therefore Aristotle says 
(Rhet. 3, 4, p. 1406 b) that the image (eixay) used by 
Achilles, ‘‘as 6€ \éwy érdpovcev,”’ changed by omission of the 
word expressing comparison, becomes a weradopa. If several 
such metaphors are joined together so that a proposition or a 
number of propositions are formed of expressions used in a 
purely figurative sense, then we have a genuine allegory. 

Our Lord in His figurative language, besides comparisons, 
often makes use of various metaphors and allegories, as in 
His warning against the leaven of the Pharisees (Mt. 16, 1; 
Me. 8, 15; Le. 12, 1), in the describing of Herod as a fox, 
in His portraiture of the Pharisaical nature: ‘‘alligant enim 
onera gravia et importabilia et imponunt in humeros homi- 
num, digito autem suo nolunt ea movere” (Mt. 23, 4), and 
of His own mildness: “jugum meum suave est et onus 
meum leve”’ (Mt. 11, 30), etc. 

Of course, this distinction is not practically observed, 
because both forms of speech are often intermingled, and 
the theory is not strictly carried out in practice. Hence it 
seems doubtful to many commentators if the figure of the 
Vineyard and the Vine in Ps. 79, 9 e¢ seq.; in Is. 5, 1 et seq.; 
Jeng? 21; \Kiz.019, 10tet seas Osy10,.1;andsineJohnelbad 
and the following, are to be regarded in the various passages 
as parables or allegories. 

But although we may describe such passages as “allegori- 
cal parables,” or may exclude them generally from the class 
of parables and treat them as allegories, because in them the 
figure and the antitype are not kept distinct from each other, 
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at the same time we must not pass them over unnoticed, on 
account of their close affinity to those parables of our Lord 
which are universally acknowledged as such. 

The old ecclesiastical writers give especial prominence to 
the figurative character of the parables, whilst at the same 
time they emphasize the abstruse and enigmatical nature 
which is peculiar to many of them owing to their figurative 
wording. 

We cannot here enter into the various individual explana- 
tions. Cf. Clemens Alexandr., Strom. 6, 15; Origenes in Prov. 
1, 6; in Mt. 18, 44; S. Chrysostomus in Ps. 48 [49], 5; 
Theodoret in Ps. 77 [78], 2 (Migne, P. G. 9, 349 C; 13, 20 C. 
844 C; 55, 225; 80, 1484 B); S. Hieronymus, Epist. 121 ad 
Algasiam n. 6; in Ez. 11, 1 (M., P. L. 22, 1019; 25, 168 A), 
etc. 


CHAPTER II 
THE OBJECT OF OUR LORD’S PARABLES 


AS\N determining the object of our Lord’s parables, we 
must bear in mind that, according to the Gospel, 
His auditors were divided into two classes: one 
comprising the Apostles and all the other disciples 
who were loyal to their divine Master and faithfully accepted 
His teaching, whilst the second class was composed of unbe- 
lievers whose minds were wholly fixed on earthly things, who 
rejected the exhortations of our Saviour and daily more and 
more turned away from Him in avowed unbelief. 

Our Lord’s object in the parables in general, as far as His 
faithful disciples were concerned, was obviously, having 
regard to the generally conceived idea and the nature of this 
form of discourse, the immediate one of illustrating for them, 
by means of a simile, some supernatural truth. The sublime 
truths and lessons which the Son of God wished to impart to 
them from the boundless treasures of His divine wisdom 
were to be brought home to them by means of images from 
the world of nature and human life. Their understanding 
would thus more easily and clearly recognize these truths, 
their will would embrace them with greater firmness and de- 
cision, and their memory would retain a deeper and more 
lasting impression of them. ‘‘Res per exempla sensibilia 
jucundius irrepunt animis hominum, movent  efficacius, 
haerent tenacius’”’ (Jansenius Yprens. in Mt. 13, 3). 

It must be clear to every one on serious reflection how 
deeply the foundation of this primary aim or object of the 
figurative discourses is grounded on the nature of the human 
mind and on the order of Creation as willed by God. The 
activity of the powers of our soul, owing to its union with 
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the body, is naturally dependent on the capabilities of our 
sensitive faculties: ‘“‘cognitio incipit a sensibus.” This de- 
pendence makes itself most felt precisely with regard to the 
most exalted and sublime truths, for in this the saying of 
Aristotle! holds good: ‘As the eyes of night-birds are 
blinded by the clear daylight, so it is with our understanding 
regarding the things which of themselves are clearest of all.”’ 
Precisely, then, with respect to these truths does the under- 
standing need the help of thought-inspiring images by means 
of which it can by the comparison of points of resemblance 
and of contrast form a conception of those supernatural 
things which are beyond its unaided comprehension. The 
more vivid the conception formed by the intellect, the 
deeper will be the impression on the will and the memory. 

That such images and comparisons for the illustration of 
the supernatural order exist everywhere in the natural world 
is in accordance with the relation which the divine Creator 
willed should exist between the visible and the invisible 
world; “‘for the invisible’ things of him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made...” (Rom. 1, 20). The school of Socrates, 
indeed, had already recognized this fundamental law of the 
Creation and had learned to regard the visible world as an 
image of the invisible.? 

To the all-seeing Eye of Him Who beholds all things from 
end to end and Who searches equally the visible and the 
invisible world a wealth of manifold images offered itself, 
quite spontaneously, by means of which He could illustrate 
and bring home to His disciples the lessons of His eternal 
wisdom. To attain this end was the supreme object of our 
Lord’s figurative discourses: ‘“‘Homines rudes, quando divina 
sub similitudinibus explicantur, melius capiunt et retinent” 
(St. Thomas in Mt. 13). 

That our Lord in some parables was obliged to explain 

lSorep yap kal Ta vuxrepliwy bupatra mpds TO PEeyyos exer 7d ped’ Huépay, ovTw Kal THs 
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the image in order to lead His disciples to a knowledge of 
the truth of which it was the type is not inconsistent with 
this object. Even if the chosen simile was, in itself, clear 
and intelligible to all, and if it also bore a striking resem- 
blance to a supernatural truth and so was excellently adapted 
to illustrate the same, still it was not necessary that this 
resemblance should be perceptible at once everywhere, nor 
that this relation of the image taken from the natural order 
should be clearly conceived on the instant by every one as 
bearing on the supernatural lesson. In such cases the 
elucidation had to come from the Teacher Himself. He had 
to reveal the relation which existed between the truth and 
its image, and so only by means of His explanation was 
the object of His figurative lesson attained. 

The parables did not, by any means, all require this 
explanation; for instance, the example, taken from life, of 
the Good Samaritan did not need it, and certainly the 
simile of the Fig-tree, which is expressly described as a 
“parable,” did not require any explanation on our Lord’s 
part to lead the disciples to the understanding of the truth 
it contained. Similarly, many other images must certainly 
have been clear and intelligible to the disciples without fur- 
ther explanation, despite the fact that our Lord very often 
had reason to complain of their slowness and difficulty in 
understanding His instructions. 

This proves, moreover, that the necessity for explanation 
arose, in most instances, from the want of intelligence on 
the part of the hearers. The band of believing disciples had 
been accustomed from childhood to share in the earthly 
expectations which their Jewish compatriots had formed 
regarding the coming of the Messiah. Hence the sublime 
lessons on the true nature and the real value of His kingdom 
and His claims on mankind did not readily come home 
to them. Many of the parables, therefore, held what were 
for them obscure and unsolved riddles, although they were in 
themselves calculated to bring home to them in the clearest 
manner the truths of the kingdom of Heaven. 
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Hence, although the divine Master was obliged to explain 
some of His figurative discourses to His disciples in order to 
attain the object for which they were delivered, this is by no 
means a proof of any imperfection in the Teacher, much less 
does it prove that He did not seek by means of these para- 
bles to attain His object, which was the illustration of the 
divine truths to His disciples. 

We can very well understand from some of the parables 
that our Lord’s specific object in employing the figurative 
mode of speech was to adapt Himself to the capacity of His 
disciples. He had, indeed, many sublime truths to communi- 
cate to them, but truly, on more than one occasion He might 
have applied those words to them: ‘‘ You cannot bear them 
now” (Joh., 16, 12). For this reason, the parable was a 
very suitable means of bringing home to them, according to 
the measure of their capacity, His sublime lessons. Even if 
they could not grasp the truth in its full significance they 
could at least recognize, more or less clearly, certain outlines 
or features of a mystery. 

Thus it is that we find our Lord so frequently speaking 
in parables to His own particular disciples. Even in His 
farewell discourse He thus recapitulates a portion of His 
former instructions: ‘‘These things I have spoken to you in 
proverbs (é zapoiias),’ and He contrasts this method of 
teaching with the undisguised communication of His myste- 
ries: ‘‘The hour is coming when I will no more speak to you 
in proverbs (ovkére é mapouias), but will show you plainly 
(rappyoia) of the Father” (Joh., 16, 25). And on account 
of the unmistakable announcement of His going away to 
the Father, which He at once added, the Apostles said to 
Him: ‘‘Behold now you speak plainly, and speak no prov- 
erbs” (Joh., 16, 29). Even if we here regard the rapowia 
as referring only to the words ‘“ modicum et jam non vide- 
bitis me” in the sixteenth chapter, still the contrast of é& 
mapoustats Aadetv before and wappycia \adely after the Resur- 
rection shows us that the divine Master wished to adapt 
Himself by means of His parables to the capacity of His 
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disciples. However, the word is applied otherwise in the 
following: “multis parabolis loquebatur eis verbum, prout 
poterant audire”’ (Me. 4, 33). 

At the same time, the regards of the Son of God cer- 
tainly went out beyond the narrow circle of His immediate 
hearers to the Faithful who in His Church throughout the 
ages to the end of time would hearken to the words of His 
divine wisdom. He had entrusted the secrets of the king- 
dom of Heaven to His apostles for them all; for them all it 
was fitting that He should make use of parables in order to 
communicate to them His divine truths. Just because this 
method of teaching was wonderfully adapted to the un- 
changing nature of man’s mind and the eternal harmony of 
the visible and invisible creation, so it was suited to bring 
home the eternal truths to all nations in all ages, to the great 
and to the lowly, to the wise and to the simple, according to 
their individual capacity. 

We shall not err if we regard the attainment of this end 
also as included in the object aimed at by our Lord in His 
parables addressed to believers. 

Respecting the unconverted multitude to whom He pro- 
pounded His parables, we may say that in a portion of these 
similes our Lord had the same end in view as He had when 
He addressed parables to His disciples. For if we accept the 
parables according to the meaning of the Evangelists as 
figurative illustrations of supernatural truths, we must also 
admit with reference to the people that in many of His 
similes our Lord intended this precious benefaction for all His 
hearers. He would attain in their regard the selfsame object 
which was the underlying motive of the figurative mode of 
speech. Thus, for instance, if we take into consideration the 
parable of the Fig-tree, we must include the simile in the 
Sermon on the Mount of the Fig-tree and its Fruit (Mt. 7, 
16-20) amongst the parables, and in like manner, keeping in 
view the “ parables ”’ of the New Piece on the Old Garment 
and the New Wine in Old Bottles (Le. 5, 36-39), we must 
include the comparison between the House built on the Rock 
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and the one built on sand (Mt. 7, 34, 27) amongst the 
number also. Certainly, in these and other figurative dis- 
courses the comparison between the truth and its image 
which our Lord drew for His hearers was sufficient to render 
His lesson clear, intelligible, and interesting to all. There is 
no necessity for us to exclude the direct object of similar 
parables and to substitute another. 

Besides, we must not, right off, regard all our Lord’s 
hearers, with the exception of His disciples, as unbelievers. 
Even if the greater number of the people daily turned away 
from our Redeemer in ever-increasing stiff-necked obduracy, 
still, surely, there were, apart from the twelve Apostles and 
the seventy-two disciples, many good people amongst the 
crowd who were not adverse to further instruction. Per- 
haps St. Mark in the expression of epi airov aby rots dwdexa 
(Me. 4, 10) does not refer to the disciples alone, but may also 
include the better disposed amongst the people. In any case, 
our Lord had, with reference to these well-disposed hearers, 
the same object in view in His parables as He had regarding 
His disciples. 

Still, the fact that the greater number of the people 
would not acknowledge their Messiah and that they con- 
tinued in their unbelief notwithstanding all warnings and all 
miracles, became precisely a reason for our Lord to make 
known that He had a further object in His parables. 

It was on the lovely shore of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
The divine Master had just delivered a long discourse which 
he closed with the simile of the Sower recorded by the 
Evangelists. Then the disciples, drawing near their Master, 
asked Him the meaning of this simile and His motive for 
the long figurative discourse which He had given to the 
people without any explanation. 

The three Evangelists record the incident in the following 
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Mt. 13, 10-15: Me. 4, 10-12: 
10. Kal mpocedOovres 10. Kal dre eyevero 


of pabnral eimav atra 
Awa tt év mapaBodats 
Aadels avrots; 


11. ‘O 6ée 


"Ore tvulv dédorar 


amoKp wes 
elev’ 
yvavat TH pvoTHpia THs 
Bacirelas Tav olpavar, 
éxeivois 6€ ov déO0TaL. 

12. “Oorts yap €exéet, 
doOncerar a’T® Kal Te- 
piocevOnoerar’ otis dé 
ovK exer, & Exet, apOn- 
cerat an’ aitod: 

13. Ava todro év mapa- 
Borats avrots Nad@, Sre 
Bdérovtes ov PBdErovoW 
Kal QKOVOYTES OVK AKOVOVGLY 


> A nN 
ove guvLovaLWw. 


14. Kal dvardnpodrat 
Tpopnreta 
‘“Hoaiou 4 \eyouoa: ’ Axof 
axovsere Kal ob 7) ovvATE, 
Kau BAérovtes BAEWeTE Kal 
ov wn lone. 


avrots 7 


15. ’Eraxtv0n yap % 
kapdia tod aod Tovrou, 
kal Tots woly Bapéws Kov- 
oav, Kal Tovs dd0adpods 
avTav Exdupvoay, MN ToTE 
ldwoww Tots od0adpots Kal 
Tots woly axovowow Kal 
Tn Kapdla ouvdow Kal éri- 


oTpeywow kal 


iacouat 
avrovs. 
Mt. 13: 
10. Et  accedentes 


discipuli, dixerunt ei: 
Quare in parabolis lo- 
queris eis? 


Kata povas, npwrwy avTov 
of Tept abltov aby Tots bw- 
deka Tas TapaPoNas. 

11. Kal €heyer abrots: 
‘Tuiy 7d pvoTnp.ov dédo- 
TOU 


THs PBactdelas 


éxelvous 6€ Tots Ew 


Tal 
Oeov" 


évy tapaBoAats Ta TavTa 
yiveTat, 

12. wa Brerovres BAE- 
Twow Kal un idwoww, Kal 
akovoyTes AKOUWOLY Kal M1) 


OUVLOTW, 


Mn wore Ervotpepwow Kal 
adeOn avrots. 


Me. 4: 

10. Et cum esset sin- 
gularis, interrogaverunt 
eum hi, qui cum eo 
erant duodecim, para- 
bolam. 


9. ‘Ernpwrwv dé ab- 
Tov of wabnral abrov, ris 


auTn ein 7 TapaPodn. 


10. ‘O 6é eter’ 


Oéd0Tat yvavar Ta pvo- 


‘Tutv 


ThpLia THS Baordrelas TOU 
Geod, Tots dé AouTrots 


év mapaBoXats, 


iva Bderovres pn BE 
Twow Kal akovoyTes m7 
OUV LCL. 

Less: 


9. Interrogabant 
autem eum discipuli 
eius quae esset haec 
parabola. 
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11. Qui respondens, 
ait illis: Quia vobis da- 
tum est nosse mysteria 
regni caelorum, illis au- 
tem non est datum. 

12. Qui enim habet, 
dabitur ei et abundabit; 
qui autem non habet, 
et quod habet, aufere- 
tur ab eo. 

13. Ideo in parabolis 
loquor eis, quia viden- 
tes non vident et au- 
dientes non audiunt ne- 
que intellegunt. 

14. Et adimpletur in 
eis prophetia Isaiae di- 
centis: Auditu audietis 
et non intellegetis et 
videntes videbitis et 
non videbitis. 

15. Incrassatum est 
enim cor populi huius, 
et auribus graviter au- 
dierunt et oculos suos 
clauserunt, ne quando 
videant oculis et auri- 
bus audiant et corde 
intellegant et conver- 
tantur et sanem eos. 


Mt. 13: 

10. And his disciples 
came and said to him: 
Why do you speak to 
them in parables? 

11. He answered and 
said to them: Because 
to you it is given to 
know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven: 
but to them it is not 
given. 


11. Et dicebat eis: 
Vobis datum est nosse 
mysterium regni Dei; 
ilis autem qui foris 
sunt, 


in parabolis omnia 
fiunt, 

12. ut videntes vide- 
ant et non videant et 
audientes audiant et 


non intellegant, 


ne quando convertan- 
tur et dimittantur eis 
peccata. 


Mc. 4: 

10. And when he was 
alone, the twelve that 
were with him asked 
him the parable. 

11. And he said to 
them: To you it is given 
to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God: 
but to them that are 
without, all things are 
done in parables: 


10. Quibus ipse di- 
xit: Vobis datum est 
nosse mysterium regni 
Dei, ceteris autem 


in parabolis, 


ut videntes non vide- 
ant et audientes non 
intellegant. 


Le. 8: 
9. And his disciples 
asked him what this 
parable might be. 


10. To whom he said: 
To you it is given to 
know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God; 
but to the rest in para- 
bles, that seeing they 
may not see, and hear- 
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12. For he that has, 
to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound: 
but he that has not, 
from him shall be taken 
away that also which he 
has. 


13. Therefore do I 
speak to them in par- 
ables: because seeing 
they see not, and hear- 
ing they hear not, nei- 
ther do they under- 
stand. 

14. And the proph- 
ecy of Isaias is fulfilled 
in them, who says: By 
hearing you shall hear, 
and shall not understand: 
and seeing you shall see, 
and shall not perceive. 

15. For the heart of 
this people ws grown 
gross, and with their ears 
they have been dull of 
hearing, and their eyes 
they have shut, lest at any 
time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I 
should heal them. 


12. that seeing they 
may see, and not per- 
ceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not un- 
derstand: lest at any 
time they should be 
converted, and _ their 
sins should be forgiven 
them. 


ing may not 
stand. 


under- 


We see from the context in the three Evangelists that the 
people’s unbelief in our Lord’s previous lessons and miracles 


had manifested itself in the saddest manner. 


According to 


St. Matthew and St. Mark, the leaders of the people in the 
case of the man with the withered hand had set a trap for 
Jesus ‘that they might accuse Him” (Mt. 12, 10; Mc. 3, 2). 
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“They had made a consultation against him, how they 
might destroy him” (Mt. 12, 14; Mc. 3, 6). When He 
healed the man who was blind and dumb and possessed with 
a devil, they said: “This man casts not out devils but by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils” (Mt. 12, 24; Me. 3, 
22), and they also said: ‘‘He has an unclean spirit”? (Me. 
3, 30). After He had worked countless miracles before them, 
they wanted a sign from Him (Mt. 12, 38). 

Furthermore, from our Lord’s lament over the want of 
faith in Israel (Le. 7, 9); over the impenitence of the cities 
in the neighborhood of the Sea of Galilee (Mt. 11, 20-24); 
over the wicked generation which on the day of Judgment 
shall be condemned by the people of Niniveh and the Queen 
of Sheba for their unbelief (Mt. 12, 40-45)—the generation 
which said of the Son of Man: “Behold a man that is a 
glutton and a drinker of wine, a friend of publicans and 
sinners” (Le. 7, 34),—from these lamentations, we see that 
not only the leaders, but a great part of the people also 
remained unbelievers. 

Even His ‘“‘friends ... went out to lay hold of him. 
For they said: he is become mad” (Me. 3, 21). Even if 
one or other of the details should be given another place in 
the historical sequence of events, still the picture of the 
situation would remain unchanged in its principal features. 

Thus it became more and more clearly manifest that the 
people of Israel were unworthy of their destiny as God’s 
chosen people. They had brought upon themselves the 
sentence of reprobation pronounced against them by the 
justice of their offended God. Therefore, only to a few 
chosen witnesses from amongst them should the decrees of 
the eternal Wisdom and Love regarding the new kingdom of 
God amongst men be made known. Not through the people 
as a nation, but only by means of these chosen instruments 
was the realization of those eternal decrees to be accom- 
plished. 

Our Lord in the words referring to His figurative mode of 
instruction, which we have quoted, announced to His disciples 
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this sentence of reprobation decreed by divine Justice. As a 
comparison of the three Evangelists reveals, they had a two- 
fold object in their question: They wished to know why our 
Lord spoke thus in parables to the people, and, secondly, 
they wanted to know the meaning of the parable of the 
Sower. 

The first part of their question, which alone concerns us, 
did not by any means refer to all the parables in our Lord’s 
discourses. He had used this figurative mode of speaking 
before the instruction given on the shore of the lake, and the 
Evangelists expressly describe some at least of the earlier 
similes as tapaBodn (Mc. 3, 23; Le. 5, 36; 6, 39. Cf. 4, 23). 
But we do not read of any such question as the ‘‘ Where- 
fore? ’’ on these earlier occasions. Besides, such a question 
would have been out of place, for the obviousness of such 
similes as the driving out of Satan (Me. 3, 23-27), or the 
house built on a rock and the one built on sand, which were 
spoken at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, left no 
doubt as to the object of such a mode of speech. 

But it is otherwise with the figurative discourses which 
our Lord spoke from the ship. Here we have not mere inci- 
dental figures and similes casually brought into the dis- 
course for the illustration of a truth, but an instruction of 
which the greater part, or rather the whole, consisted exclu- 
sively of parables (Mt. 13, 34; Mc. 4, 34). Even if we set 
aside the question whether the seven similes recorded by St. 
Matthew were spoken one after the other in the same instruc- 
tion or not, still on account of the preliminary remark 
éhadnoev abrots mo\\a & mapaBorals (Mt. 18, 3; Me. 4, 2) 
and of the 7parwy ras tapaBodrds (Me. 4, 10) at the end of the 
example of the Sower, we must necessarily admit that our 
Lord, in addition to this parable, also proposed a series of 
others in sequence. 

These parables according to their nature were to serve 
the great object of bringing the divine truths by means of 
earthly images within the grasp of man’s feeble understand- 
ing. Nay, more, in these similes our Lord did indeed choose 
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the greatest and most sublime truths which He had to com- 
municate to mankind: “the secrets of the kingdom of 
Heaven,” the vicissitudes of His kingdom on earth in its 
foundation and its extension, its all-conquering might and its 
divine dignity. But He so chose the images and similes that 
without a special explanation they were unintelligible to the 
hearers. They heard the words and saw the earthly image, 
but they were unable to penetrate through the veil of this 
image to the eternal truth. The explanation was then given, 
not to the people, but to the faithful disciples only; indeed, 
our Lord acted similarly with regard to all the parables 
which He spoke on this occasion (Me. 4, 34). 

Hence we can and, in fact, we must say that our Lord 
had a special object in these parables regarding the unbe- 
lieving people. The clear and concurring words of the three 
Evangelists leave no room for the least doubt on this point. 
Our Lord in His answer to the disciples’ question empha- 
sizes this clearly: ‘‘To you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables, that (iva) 
seeing they may not see, and hearing may not understand ”’ 
(Le. 8, 10). The word tva, which we find in St. Luke as 
well as in St. Mark, does not merely express a simple effect, 
as some commentators on these words (Jansenius Gand., 
Corn. a Lap., etc.) have maintained, and still less does it 
imply only “because ”’ (é7-). On the contrary, it means the 
special aim and object which our Lord had in view when He 
spoke to the people in these parables. This object was: 
That the Jews might see the image and not recognize the 
truth; might hear the words and not understand their 
deeper import. The instruction on the mysteries, the true 
nature and the value of the new kingdom of the Messiah, was 
to remain disguised to them. 

We can rightly understand those seemingly hard words 
of the divine Master only by means of the connection which 
we have explained. They imply the professed unbelief of 
the leaders and of a great part of the people. The just 
punishments of God necessarily followed this wilful guilt. 
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His justice must execute the sentence which men by their 
own deliberate sin have merited. 

Ages before, the Lord by means of His Prophets had 
admonished the people of Israel, and had called upon them 
to repent and to amend, but, again and again, He found 
only defiant insubordination and _ stiff-necked impenitence. 
Now the only Son of God had come upon earth and had 
exhausted every means in the effort to bring His people to 
believe. He had continually admonished and instructed 
them. He had proved by countless undeniable miracles that 
He was the Messiah. And yet avowed unbelief and defiant 
desertion were manifested more and more in Israel. Thus it 
was that the rejection of the people followed, and according 
to the measure of each one’s guilt each individual had to bear 
the just punishment. Inasmuch as they had been deaf to the 
clear, plain admonition of their Messiah and, at most, had 
only manifested barren admiration but no real amendment, 
so now the understanding of the clear and undisguised Word 
of God concerning the kingdom of the Messiah was withheld 
from them. The grace of the instruction was withdrawn 
from them, and they had now to experience the punishment 
of their hard-heartedness. 

If, therefore, we find our Lord’s words recorded in St. 
Matthew in the milder form: ‘Therefore do I speak to them 
in parables: because seeing they see not, and hearing they 
hear not, neither do they understand” (13, 13), we are 
here introduced to the explanation which underlies the form 
of words recorded in St. Mark and St. Luke. That St. Mat- 
thew was glad to bring into prominence this presupposed 
fact of the unbelief to which our Lord on this occasion cer- 
tainly referred is explained to us by the fact that his Gospel 
was intended for the Jewish Christians in Palestine. It is 
with regard to these latter that he adds, according to his 
wont, the reference to a prophetic utterance in the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘And the prophecy of Isaias was fulfilled in them ”’ 
(Mt. 13, 14). What Isaias said of his contemporaries is now 
once more fulfilled in Israel in the days of the Messiah. St. 
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Mark does not, indeed, quote the whole of this prophecy 
(Is. 6, 9), but has it in view whilst repeating rather the 
substance than the literal text of its beginning and the end 
(Me. 4, 12). 

The Fathers of the Church interpret the words quoted 
concerning the object of the parables in this sense of a just 
punishment of God. They rightly point out that the Jews 
by their non-observance of the Old Law rendered themselves 
unworthy of the New and so, by their own sin, lost both, 
according to our Lord’s words in St. Matthew: “For he that 
has, to him shall be given, and he shall abound; but he 
that has not, from him shall be taken away that also which 
he has” (Mt. 18, 12). 

Cf. S. Cyrillus Alexandr. (or Victor Antioch.) in Me. 4, 
12 (Gin Cramer, Cat. I, 305); St. John Chrysostom, Hom. 
45, 46 in Mt. (M. 58, 471, s); Opus imperf. in Mt. Hom. 
31 (M. 56, 796 s); Theophylact in Mc. Le. ll. cit. (M. 128, 
280, s 529, s 800); Euthym. in Mt. (M. 129, 400 s); S. 
Augustin. Qu. 17 in Mt. N. 14 (M. 35, 1372 s); 8S. Beda in 
Mt. (M. 92, 66); Druthmar c. 35 in Mt. (M. 106, 1372s ); 
Sa Thomiun Mt, 13.(p. 110) ete. 

Some commentators, together with the argument of the 
justice of God, also bring forward the merciful goodness of 
our Lord, who by means of the disguise of the parable would 
not only humble the proud unbelief of the Jews, but would 
also at the same time save them from still heavier punish- 
ment, for if they heard the undisguised Truth and still con- 
tradicted it, they would only incur still greater guilt and 
punishment. 

Hence it was, Euthymius believed, that the Lord spoke 
to the people in parables écxaiws kal oixovouxds. 

Besides, mercy had its part in the object of these para- 
bles, even with regard to the people. One or another of the 
exhortations could be understood by all, and the obscure, 
figurative discourse contained, at least, an invitation to seek 
and inquire further after the Truth. Thus our Lord spoke. 
‘And with many such parables He spoke to them the word, 
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according as they were able to hear” (Mc. 4, 33), because 
they were no longer capable of being instructed by any other 
method in the nature and the dignity of the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

The commentaries must be compared for further explana- 
tion of the texts quoted. On account of its twofold object, 
the parables have been well compared to ‘“‘the husk which 
preserves the precious grain as much for the industrious as 
from the idle”? (Gerlach ap. Schanz, Mt. p. 338). The anal- 
ogous example of the gift of tongues has been not inaptly 
referred to, in explanation of the object of the parables con- 
cerning the people. According to St. Paul, this gift was a 
sign for the unbelievers, but at the same time did not lead 
them to repentance, for the Glossolalia was likewise a dis- 
course which without explanation and of itself was unintel- 
ligible to the hearers (v. 21 to 23; compare R. Cornely, 
Comment. in 1 Cor. pp. 482-5). 

The foregoing explanation of the object of the parables as 
far as unbelievers were concerned, which is adhered to by 
nearly all non-Catholic as well as Catholic commentators, 
has been most violently opposed by Professors Jilicher and 
Loisy. Jiilicher indeed admits that this interpretation is in 
keeping with the words of the Evangelist and also that ‘‘ the 
critic’s pruning-knife is here of no avail” (I, 134). But he 
finds that this theory of the object being to disguise the truth 
and to harden hearts is ‘in irreconcilable contradiction to 
all historical possibility’ and reaches ‘‘the climax of unnat- 
uralness’”’ (I, 127, 144). 

We can easily recognize the principal reason for this oppo- 
sition to the words of the Evangelists and the unanimous 
tradition of the past. Jiilicher in union with modern ration- 
alism regards our divine Lord as a mere “son of Galilee” 
and not as the Son of God; therefore a sentence of divine 
justice from His lips, as well as a foreknowledge of the 
definite destruction of the majority in Israel and the fate 


of His own kingdom “‘is in irreconcilable contradiction to all 
historical possibility.” 
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VY. Rose also, strange to say, believes that this object of 
some of the parables, so clearly expressed in the words of the 
Evangelist which we have quoted, must be “nettement ”’ 
rejected (Revue biblique, VIII [1899] 360, 2, 2 — “Fitudes sur 
les Evangiles aiParis. 4902) 9p-4111)); Whilst he thus sub- 
scribes to the thesis of Weiss, Jiilicher, and others, naturally 
he cannot admit its presumption nor its inference. Unfor- 
tunately, he does not tell us how he would explain the iva 
un BAérwow on our Lord’s lips. Nor can the reference to the 
words and the context in Isaias (6, 9 et seq), nor to the 
Oriental ‘‘appareil dramatique”’ and ‘“‘génie hébreu”’ (‘‘ Evan- 
gile selon 8. Marc,” Paris, 1904, 39) serve to support his 
view. The Prophet’s words declare quite clearly the inten- 
tion, and not merely the consequences; and the obstinate 
unbelief and impenitence of the people are plainly enough 
pointed out in the context as the hypothesis for the penal 
judgment of God. 

For this reason St. Jerome had already rejected this 
weakening interpretation of the passage which Rose has 
again propounded (cf. Knabenbauer, Is. I, 138-42). On 
the other hand, the Danish savant Bugge, in the intro- 
duction to his excellent work ‘“ Die Hauptparabeln Jesu ” 
(pp. 35-55), holds firmly to the twofold object which all the 
Evangelists require, some of the parables excepted. He finds 
a fourfold argument for this double object: ‘“(1) the special 
nature of our Lord’s ideal of the kingdom of the Messiah 
and of God; (2) consideration for the unintelligent mass of 
the people; (3) consideration for the disciples; (4) con- 
sideration for our Lord’s revelation of Himself, or the neces- 
sity of a slow development of His claims as the Messiah” 
(p. 40 et seq). 

As to Loisy’s exposition cf. Zeitschrift fiir kath. Theol. 
XXVII (1903), 502-8, and my essay “Der Kampf um die 
Wahrheit der hl. Schrift’ (Innsbruck, 1905), 92-4. 


CHAPTER III 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PARABLES 


GLANCE at the history of the exegesis of the 
parables shows us into what manifold errors both 
[wow ancient and modern commentators have fallen in 
this particular domain. Some thought that every 
feature of the image must indicate a higher truth, and hence 
they were ever discovering fresh mysteries in the parable 
details. Others maintained on the contrary that we should 
be satisfied with one essential truth in the parable, and they 
derided any interpretation of the details as contrary to our 
Lord’s intention. In more recent times, even the interpre- 
tations of some of the parables given to us by the Evangelists 
themselves have been rejected as later inventions, misconcep- 
tions of our Lord’s words, “ well-meant but more or less com- 
plete blunders,’ whilst every explanation of a simile is declared 
to be ‘‘nonsense ”’ (Jiilicher I, 49, 56, 73, 81, 107, etc.). 

The nature and the object of the parables, as well as of 
our Lord’s explanations, as set forth in the Gospel, afford 
us important clues to the correct method which, as usual, lies 
between the two extremes. It is not necessary for us here to 
go further into the question of the genuineness of these 
interpretations; for their opponents have brought forward no 
proof to the contrary beyond gratuitous assertions, which 
proceed from misconception and prejudice. 

The nature of the parables as vivid illustrations of super- 
natural truths by means of images from the natural world 
and man’s life shows us that our interpretation must in the 
first place concern itself with that truth which our Lord willed 
to teach in the similitude. And that truth must not be re- 
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garded as a figurative sense of the words of Scripture, but 
as the actual literal meaning of the parabolic mode of speak- 
ing. Cf. 8. Thomas, Summa 1 q. 1 a. 10 ad 3: “Sensus 
parabolicus sub litterali continetur: nam per voces significa- 
tur aliquid proprie et aliquid figurative. Nec est litteralis 
sensus ipsa figura, sed id quod est figuratum:” Fr. X. Patri- 
til, Institutio de interpret. Bibliorum (Romae 1862) 8 s; 
R. Cornely Introductio I (? Parisiis 1894) n. 196 p. 541. 

The explanations which our Lord appended to certain 
parables prove that, very often at least, the relation of the 
image to the truth was not limited to one point merely, but 
could be extended in manifold ways to different parts of the 
parable. Besides these general indications we have to con 
sider in our interpretations some special instructions, many 
of which have been given to us by the Fathers of the 
Church. With the help of these we can try to fathom our 
Lord’s teaching in His similes, “just as gold is sought for in 
the earth, the kernel in the nut, and the hidden fruit be- 
neath the prickly husk of the chestnut’ (St. Jerome in 
Kecl. 12 M. 33, 1169 C.). 

In the first place, naturally, those rules which are ob- 
served in the explanation of every text hold good with regard 
to the parables. It will therefore be useful to recall them 
briefly. 

The first condition sine qua non for a correct interpreta- 
tion is knowledge and right comprehension of the text and 
its various words. Such knowledge and such understanding 
must form the foundation of the whole edifice unless it is to 
be raised on sand or rubbish. 

It will not suffice for this necessary knowledge of our 
Lord’s words merely to read them in one or the other trans- 
lation. Let us rather, in accordance with the exhortation of 
Leo XIII, have recourse, in addition to the Vulgate, to the 
other ancient versions and witnesses to the text, and espe- 
cially to the original Greek.’ 

1Encyel. ‘ Providentissimus Deus” n. 14: “sua habenda erit ratio reliquarum 


versionum, quas christiana laudavit usurpavitque antiquitas, maxime codicum 
primigeniorum.”’ 
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As many of the parables have been recorded by two or 
three Evangelists, we must compare these with one another 
in order to arrive at a knowledge of the whole text. Further, 
in each separate text we must especially consider the con- 
cordance and particulars of the time, the place, the occa- 
sion, etc. In this way we shall sometimes find that in what 
is apparently one and the same parable these particulars 
refer to wholly different circumstances. From this we see 
that our Lord, for some special object, at times repeated a 
simile under different circumstances. In saying this we are 
not giving Him a “‘certificate of poverty,’ nor are we sup- 
posing that He repeated “every eight days” instructions 
which were above the heads and the hearts of His hearers 
(Jilicher I, 111). In case of repeated parables it would be 
absurd to employ offhand the exposition which suits one 
situation for another quite different in its circumstances. 

A comparison with similar images and forms of speech in 
Holy Scripture will help very much to the understanding of 
our Lord’s words. Apart from the general usefulness of such 
a comparison, the choice of many parables was certainly in- 
fluenced through the use of the same or similar images in the 
sacred writings of the Prophets, in the Psalms, and in other 
parts of the Old Testament. Hence, very often such utter- 
ances will throw more light on a similitude. Similar examples 
and comparisons found in profane writings, though of less 
value, are not to be passed over wholly. Oriental writings in 
particular, as we have already remarked, are very rich in 
such figurative forms of expression. 

Besides these specified means, which are of more or less 
importance for the interpretation of every text, there are 
some particular points in connection with the explanation of 
the parables which can help us to a right understanding of 
their meaning. 

The parable is intended to illustrate a supernatural truth 
by means of contrast with an image or simile; therefore in 
our interpretation we must, in the first place, keep this image 
in view. The more closely we realize it with all its various 
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features, the more it will help us to understand the words of 
our Lord. 

Now the images in the Gospel parables are taken partly 
from the natural world and partly from man’s life, both, 
furthermore, being given in that particular form under which 
they appeared to our Lord’s hearers in Palestine. Although 
the world of nature and the life of man are in all places and 
in all ages governed by the same laws, yet their exterior forms 
present great diversity. It is not right to pass over this 
diversity of appearances altogether, and to fix our atten- 
tion solely on what is common and general. Fields and seed 
and sowers are indeed to be seen everywhere, but it was not 
everywhere that there could be seen a field such as that 
which our Lord pointed out to His auditors, nor a sower 
similar to the one who at that moment was striding before 
their eyes through the fields, nor yet seed like that which he 
was scattering. 

In considering the words of the parable in the Gospel we 
must by no means regard it as a matter of indifference how 
we represent to ourselves the different parts of the image. 
Of this we shall meet evidence at every step of our interpre- 
tation of the parables. We must therefore strive to reproduce 
for ourselves, as exactly as possible, the image in that form 
under which it represented itself to our Lord and His hearers, 
in Galilee, or Samaria, or Judea. 

Hence it is necessary for the similes taken from the world 
of Nature that we should keep in view the physical features 
of the Holy Land in the time of our Lord, and also turn our 
attention to its flora and fauna. St. Augustine, indeed, held 
that the contemptuous neglect for such apparently small 
matters was the cause of the figurative language of the 
Sacred Text being so badly understood: ‘Rerum ignorantia 
facit obscuras figuratas locutiones, cum ignoramus vel ani- 
mantium vel lapidum vel herbarum naturas aliarumve rerum, 
quae plerumque in Scripturis similitudinis alicuius gratia 
ponuntur ” (De doctr. christ. II, 16, 24; cf. 29, 45; 39, 59. 
Ma 3A 237956762): 
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Salmeron also requires this knowledge as essential for the 
understanding of the parables: ‘Ad parabolarum intelle- 
gentiam non tantum vocum ipsarum, sed etiam rerum natu- 
ralium et artium sensibilium, quae tamquam alphabetum 
quoddam et paedagogia sunt ad intellegenda spiritualia, 
necessaria est comprehensio ”’ (Tract. 3, p. 17). Perhaps this 
advice upon a point so perfectly obvious will be considered 
unnecessary. And yet, not only the commentaries of ancient 
and modern scholiasts, but even the latest work in two 
volumes by a specialist on ‘“‘die Gleichnisreden Jesu ”’ leaves 
a great deal to be desired on this very point, even though 
the writer of the last named book may, according to an 
admiring critic, have “done his work thoroughly and solidly” 
and ‘‘have performed his task in a complete and exhaustive 
manner” (Weiss reviewing Jilicher in Theol. Rundschau, IV, 
1901, p. 1 et seq.). 

A knowledge of the social and political aspects of the 
Holy Land and the usages and customs of its inhabitants in 
the time of our Lord is equally necessary for the images 
taken from man’s life, in order to understand properly the 
features chosen for the comparison in the different parables. 

But the image in the simile is always only the husk. If 
we would find the kernel, we must seek the truth which our 
Lord wishes to teach us by means of the image. We can 
discover this truth without much difficulty, as a rule, from 
our Lord’s words and from the context. 

But with regard to the interpretation the question arises, 
how far we may go in the application of the image to the 
truth. The answer is easy in those instances where our Lord 
Himself gives us the explanation. But where, as in most of 
the parables, this is not the case, we must provide ourselves 
with some rule by which we can apportion correctly what 
belongs solely to the image and what to the truth pointed 
out to us by the image. 

The principal rule laid down for us by the Fathers of the 
Church is precisely the one which arises most naturally from 
the essence of the parable. This rule requires that we 
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should keep in view, above all, in every simile our Lord’s 
principal intention and fundamental idea. That is, we should 
reflect upon the motive which He had in bringing a truth 
into relation with an image, but we are not to seek after 
such explanations of the incidental features of this image as 
would divert us from the principal matter at issue. 

The basis for this rule and its justification are not hard 
to find. If the chief purpose of the parable is to illustrate 
for us a supernatural truth by the image taken from the 
natural order, then the principle which is to be adhered to 
in every comparison holds good in this also; namely, in a 
comparison the question hinges before all on the point of 
comparison, the tertiwm comparationis. Above all things we 
must keep in view the motive for setting before us the image 
and its antitype, the point of comparison. This is decisive 
for the interpretation of the comparison. It is the centre 
whence the rays spread equally over the whole image. This 
tertium comparationis in the parables we find to be the prin- 
cipal intention and fundamental idea which our Lord in 
each case had; these give us the key to the interpretation 
of the simile. 


St. Irenaeus referred indirectly to this rule when he was combating 
the false Gnostic interpretations of the parables. He said that these 
heretics wanted to make ropes out of sand when they sought to make our 
Lord’s parables and other parts of the Scriptures agree with their propo- 
sitions (mposapyofew meipGvrar), — with propositions which contradicted 
the teaching of Christ as it was transmitted by the Apostles (Adv. haer. 
ies bse Olen0 LL e10, 1g); 27, 1;°M. 7,520" seq:7" 628, 735;°802). 

Origen also had this rule in view when, after a comparison to pic- 
tures and statues, he continues: ‘Let it be observed in the Gospel 
parables that the kingdom of Heaven is not compared with the image in 
all its parts, but only with some features, according to the matter con- 
cerned” (in Mt. 13, 47, tom. 10, 11, M. 18, 357, s). Notwithstanding 
this declaration, it must be admitted that after the fashion of the School 
of Alexandria he laid much stress on the allegorical interpretations of 
incidental features. 

The words of St. Basil are more explicit still regarding this essential 
requirement. Unger (p. 96) and Jilicher (I, 230) both quote his words, 
but do not specify further the source of their information. ‘The para- 
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bles do not correspond to the exterior image in all parts of the subject 
to be considered, but direct the attention to the principal truth” (ai 
mapaBoral oik éml eldovs TA Oewpnuata mAnpovdar, mpos de TH vTdbecw TOY vod 
ddnyovow). 

St. John Chrysostom lays down the same principle repeatedly. “We 
must not interpret the parables word for word. We must much rather 
seek to discover the reason why they were propounded and keep to this 
without troubling ourselves much about anything else” (écdmep ovd€ xp7 
ravra Ta & Tals mapaBorats Kata ek TeprepyatecPar, aNAA TOY OKOTOY 
pabdvras, 6.’ dv auverebn, Todrov dpémecbar Kal undév moAvTpayyuoveiy TEpaLTEpw. 
In Mt. 20, 11 ss. hom. 64 al. 65, 3. M. 58, 613). We see from another 
passage how this is to be understood: ‘As I have always said, we must 
not interpret the parables word for word, for, if we did, many inconsis- 
tencies would result”? (wo\X\a ra arora &ferar). In proof of the correct- 
ness of his rule he adduces our Lord’s own method. ‘‘ He wanted to teach 
us this, and therefore He thus explains the parable (of the Cockle). He 
does not tell us who the servants are who appear on the scene, but passes 
over this part to show us that He has only brought them forward for the 
sake of consistency, and to amplify the image (dxoNovfias tivds evexev 
avro’s mapelAndev kal Tod dvamAdca THY eixova). On the other hand He 
explains the principal and most important points by showing that He is 
the Lord and Judge of all which was His motive in proposing the parable ”’ 
(in Mt. 18, 36 hom. 47, al. 48, 1. M. 58, 482. Cf. in Rom. hom. 16. 
M. 60, 559). 

These precise instructions of St. John Chrysostom, in which it is so 
emphatically laid down that in every parable we are to fix our attention 
upon the main point and in which we are so decidedly warned against 
making too much of the incidental or secondary features, are frequently 
repeated in the letters of his pupil, Isidore of Pelusium. The latter, fol- 
lowing in general the example of his teacher, defends throughout the 
sound principles of the Antiochian School of exegesis. He very often lays 
down the following axiom, which, of course, must be taken eum grano 
salis: A comparison cannot be applied to all parts of the parable, for if 
this were possible, then it would no longer be a comparison but an iden- 
tity, and it might also take the place of the fundamental idea in one’s 
consideration (Epist. II, 175; III, 267. M. 78, 625 D. 948 B). We find 
the teaching of St. John Chrysostom repeated later in Theophylactus (in 
Le. 16, 1-9; in Joh. 16, 21, ete.), in Euthymius Zigabenus (in Mt. 
13, 39; 20, 1, etc.), and elsewhere. 

The Latin Fathers of the Church also enjoined the same rule for the 
interpretation of the parables. Thus Tertullian strongly condemned the 
mania for explaining every detail (De pudicitia, 8 seq. M. 2, 1048 B. 
1049 A). St. Jerome lays down as the first principle for the interpreta- 
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tion of a simile: ‘“‘Itaque, sicut in ceteris parabolis quae non sunt a 
Salvatore dissertae, quam ob causam dictae sint, solemus inquirere, ita et 
in hac facere debemus ” (Epist. 21 ad Damasum n. 2. M. 22, 380). The 
words of St. Augustine on the Sacred Scriptures in general are also valu- 
able for the parables: “Non sane omnia, quae gesta narrantur, aliquid 
etiam significare putanda sunt; sed propter illa quae aliquid significant, 
etiam ea quae nihil significant, adtexuntur. Solo enim vomere terra 
proscinditur: sed ut hoc fieri possit, etiam cetera aratri membra sunt 
necessaria: et soli nervi in citharis atque huiusmodi vasis musicis aptan- 
tur ad cantum; sed ut aptari possint, insunt et cetera in compagibus 
organorum, quae non percutiuntur a canentibus, sed ea, quae percussa 
sonant, his connectuntur. Ita in prophetica historia dicuntur et aliqua, 
quae nihil significant, sed quibus adhaereant, quae significant, et quodam 
modo religentur”’ (De civ. Dei XVI 2, 3. Corp. script. eccl. lat. XL 2, 
127. Similarly contra Faust. 22, 94). 


In order to apply correctly this rule to discover the fun- 
damental idea of a parable, we shall have to take into 
special consideration the introduction and the conclusion of 
the Gospel account as well as the general context. These 
commonly give us a clear intimation of our Lord’s inten- 
tion. If we add to these the interpretations which he Himself 
gave of some of the parables, we shall be able to say with 
Tertullian: ‘‘Nullam parabolam non aut ab ipso [Christo] 
invenias edissertatam, ut de seminatore in verbi administra- 
tione, aut a commentatore Evangelii praeluminatam, ut 
judicis superbi et viduae instantis ad perseverantiam ora- 
tionis, aut ultro conjectandam, ut arboris fici dilatae in 
spem, ad instar judaicae infructuositatis’ (De resurr. carnis 
33. M. 2, 888 B). 

Very often the application of this rule will result in the 
discovery that the motive for which the truth and its image 
were contrasted does not merely concern one isolated point, 
but extends to many features of the image. Our Lord Him- 
self teaches us, as we have already pointed out, in His 
explanation of the parable of the Sower, and of the Tares, 
to pay attention to the various parts of the simile, and even 
to learn salutary lessons from the stones and the thorns. 
And so in other cases also we shall have to examine every 
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word of the divine Teacher in order to overlook none of His 
lessons. We must seek to discover these lessons, not by 
searching after the allegorical explanation of all the features 
of the image, but by carefully considering which of the 
features of the simile, according to our Lord’s intention, had 
reference to the truth which it is intended to illustrate. 

Even if the interpretation of many of the Fathers of the 
Church and other ecclesiastical writers lighten the labor for 
us, still, in individual cases, it is often difficult to come to 
a right decision upon all points. Hard and fast rules cannot 
be laid down. But it certainly would be injudicious to reject 
an interpretation which, without straining, finds in any one 
feature of a simile a relation to our Lord’s fundamental idea 
and to the truth which He taught, more particularly if this 
interpretation has been already given by the masters of the 
early Christian ages. 


St. Augustine, and, following his example, St. Bede and St. Bonaven- 
ture with others, remark that at times it was not so much the similarity 
as the dissimilarity that our Lord wished to set forth and that occasion- 
ally He desired to draw a conclusion from the lesser to the greater. 

St. Augustine observes: ‘‘Parabolas Dominus aut secundum simili- 
tudinem aliquam ponit ..., de his enim, in quantum similia sunt, 
ducitur intellectus eius rei, cui adhibentur, insinuandae aut requirendae; 
aut ex ipsa dissimilitudine aliquid probat, veluti est illud: Quod si 
foenum agri, quod hodie est et cras in clibanum mittitur, Deus sic vestit, 
quanto magis vos, modicae fidei?”’ (Mt. 6, 30.) 

He then quotes as examples of such parables ex dissimilitudine the 
Unjust Steward (Le. 16, 1), the Troublesome Friend who comes knock- 
ing in the night (Le. 11, 5 ss), and the Unjust Judge (Le. 18, 2 ss) 
(Quaest. Evang. H, 45 M. 35, 1358. Cf. S. Bonaventura in Le. 18, 1. 
Opera, VII, 448 s). 

Still, a real similitude of analogy exists in these examples, which will 
be made clear to us if we rightly determine the point of comparison. The 
dissimilitude which reveals itself in other parts, in the motives of the 
course of action, ete., can only make the argument a minore ad maius 
more effective. 


We have seen that “in the early Christian ages the strict 
limitation to one fundamental idea” was regarded as an 
important rule for the interpretation of the parables. It is 
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by no means due to modern exegetists, as some would have 
us believe, that this principle has come into honor in the 
interpretation of the similes of our Lord. But when it was a 
question of the practical utilization of the parables, that is 
to say, in the homiletical instruction of the Faithful, then 
the early Doctors of the Church did not confine themselves 
to the tracing out of one fundamental idea. In all our Lord’s 
utterances, but especially in His figurative discourses, they 
found, apart from the fundamental idea, very many charac- 
teristics which they employed in a most beautiful manner in 
the teaching of faith and morals. Can we blame them be- 
cause they did not heedlessly pass over these points? We 
may refrain from doing so, and yet not approve of all the 
fantastic explanations of details which were permitted 
by the fashion of allegorizing, especially in the school of 
Alexandria. 

If we hold fast to the necessary distinction between the 
exact interpretation of the literal meaning of our Lord’s 
similes and the allegorical explanations which simply serve 
for edification, we shall surely not venture to reject contemp- 
tuously those mystical applications to the truths of religion 
and the life of a Christian. Even though the rationalists 
may smile contemptuously at such applications, it seems 
quite reasonable, as Salmeron maintains, that we should keep 
them in view, just as the Fathers of the Church and the 
Doctors of the early ages did not despise them.! 

How far, however, we may agree with such interpreters 
in regarding the allegorical interpretations as coming within 
the scope of our Lord’s intention is a question hard to 
answer. We, therefore, in order to be on the safe side, will 
not try to find in them evidence of any truth, nor to make 
them serve for the proper explanation of the parables; but 
we shall rather seek to pay due attention to them in respect 
to their homiletic value. 

It is not necessary to remark here expressly that in many 
of the parables the relation to the teaching of Christian 

1Tract 3, p. 19. 
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faith and morals is rendered a necessary one by the funda- 
mental idea and the intention of our Lord. In such cases 
the explanation of the literal meaning naturally includes the 
exposition of these relations and thus affords us very con- 
vincing arguments for the truth of our religion. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE PARABLES 


The Jewish teaching in the time of our Lord concerning the 
kingdom of God. 


aife—ql/HE kingdom of God, or the kingdom of Heaven, 
st1142,| formed the real center-point of our Lord’s teach- 
53)|K 2 ing in general, but most especially in His parables. 
=——— A short inquiry, therefore, into that central truth 
is indispensable for the right comprehension of those figura- 
tive discourses. For this purpose we shall consider the 
Jewish ideas regarding the kingdom of God. They afford 
us a suitable background for the admirable picture which 
our Lord’s words concerning the kingdom of Heaven 
delineate for us. 

The Old Testament, the Judaic Apocrypha and other 
writings of the time immediately before or after the birth of 
Christ, and lastly the allusions which we meet with occa- 
sionally in the New Testament show us what was the belief 
in Israel at the time of our Lord concerning the kingdom 
of God. 

The Old Testament was the primary source whence the 
Israelite believers derived their ideas. It is true that we 
seek vainly in it for the term ‘‘kingdom of Heaven,” and 
“kingdom of God ”’ occurs only once in the Book of Wisdom, 
where it is recorded of the fugitive Jacob that wisdom showed 
him the ‘“‘kingdom of God” (éeéev ait Baowdelay eod Sap. 
10, 10). It also occurs once in Tobias (13, 1 Baovdeia avrod, 
scil. 600). However, we may refer for the latter term to the 
passages in which the kingdom or the dominion of Jehovah 
is mentioned: 1 Par. 28, 5 (7#7 M299); 2 Par. 13, 8 
(" nzb32). Cf. Ps. 21, 29 (hebr. 22, 29 72%); 44 (hebr. 45), 
6; 102 (103), 19; 144 (145), 11, 12, 18; Abd. v. 21. 
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But, if we keep in view the idea which underlies this term, 
we shall find it in all parts of the Old Testament. Jehovah, 
our God, is Eternal King and Lord for ever and ever:— 
we meet with such words continually both in the Sacred 
Canticles and in the exhortations and the predictions of the 
Prophets (Ex. 15, 18; Ps. 9, 37 [hebr. 10, 16]; 46 [47], 8; 
92 [93], 1; 95 [96], 10; 96 [97], 1; 98 [99], 1; 145 [146], 10; 
Ez. 20, 33s; Dan. 4, 31-34). This dominion of God extends 
over all, for He is “‘the God of all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and has made heaven and earth” (Is. 37, 16). According 
to this conception the whole world is God’s kingdom. 

But His chosen people are, in an especial manner, the 
kingdom of this God. After the Lord had made a special 
covenant with the Patriarch for himself and his descendants, 
He caused it to be declared to the children of Israel who 
dwelt in Egypt: “And I will take you to myself for my 
people, I will be your God and you shall be my people” 
(Ex. 6, 7). And again, after the covenant, He repeatedly 
reminds His people of their special position: “I will be your 
God and you shall be my people ”’ (Lev. 26, 12). ‘‘The Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be his peculiar people of all 
the peoples that are upon the earth” (Deut. 7, 6; ef. 32, 9, 
etc.). The Lord, indeed, regarded Israel as His own especial 
kingdom. He gave to it the Commandments and the regu- 
lations by wh.ch its moral and religious life should be ruled. 
But He did still more. The whole constitution and all the 
laws of social and political life were due to Him, the Almighty 
God Who, through His representative on earth, exercised His 
royal prerogatives over His people. Rebellion against His 
ministers was indeed high treason against His royal authority, 
as we learn from His words to Samuel: “For they have not 
rejected thee, but me, that I should not reign over them ”’ 
(leReee Ow 4). 

The ideal of a kingdom of God to which Jehovah wished 
to attain in this theocracy of the old covenant was never 
realized owing to the obstinacy and wickedness of Israel. 
But the Lord from the days of the Patriarchs had destined 
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another kingdom for His people, of which this first should 
be but as a faint shadow. 

The Redeemer, already promised to our first parents in 
Paradise, who would redeem us from sin and all its burden, 
had been continually and more and more definitely an- 
nounced to them. And His kingly rank and the kingdom 
which should include all nations over which this Messiah 
should rule were likewise more and more clearly made known. 
Balaam beheld from afar how a star should rise out of Jacob, 
and a scepter spring up from Israel (Num. 24, 17-19), and 
how a ruler should come forth from Jacob (2 Reg. 7, 12-16; 
Parss(sol; Usn9764-7 11) be ilern2375 9 Hz234 23° Os23i5). 
This ruler in Israel, being a descendant of David, would be 
born in Bethlehem and yet “his going forth is from the 
beginning, from the day of eternity ’’ (Mich. 5, 2). In the 
same manner the divinity of this Prince was clearly pointed 
out and His kingdom plainly described as the kingdom of 
God. It is precisely of this kingdom of the Messiah or of 
God that we find it so often said by the Prophets: ‘Jehovah 
shall reign and be king in Sion”’ (Is. 24, 23; 52, 7; Mich. 4, 7; 
Soph. 3, 15. Cf. Is. 2, 2-4; Jer. 30-33; Mich. 4, 1 seg.; Zach. 
929-0Mal3)41). 

What though Sion appears as the center and the starting 
point of this kingdom, yet shall it embrace all nations. From 
east to west and from north to south, the whole earth shall 
be included within its boundaries. Besides this universality, 
which all the prophecies emphasize as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the future kingdom of God, the Prophets 
also point out the spiritual nature of this kingdom; when 
they are in need of thought-inspiring images with which to 
describe its riches and its joys, they, before all, set forth 
clearly that the coming ruler will convert all nations to the 
true God, and will lead them to the fear of God and of His 
justice (Is. 2, 2; 4, 2; Jer. 23, 5; 33, 15; Mich. 4, 2, etc.). 

The Prophets repeatedly and emphatically declared that 
this kingdom of the Messiah should take the place of the 
ancient theocracy. We find this already foreshown in 
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Jacob’s words when he blessed Juda, that the scepter should 
be taken from Juda at the coming of Him for whom it was 
intended and who was expected by the nations (Gen. 49, 10). 
Ezechiel emphatically points this out later, first in the para- 
ble of the Cedar and the Vine Shoot (Ez. 17, 22-24), and 
then again more plainly in his denunciation of Jerusalem 
(Ez. 21, 25-27 [Hebr. v. 30-32]. Cf. Knabenbauer in loc.). 
Malachias, the last of the Prophets, especially announced the 
rejection of the ancient sacrifices and the offering of a clean 
oblation in the new kingdom of God (Mal. 1, 10 et seq.). 
Daniel, the last of the greater Prophets, spoke with most 
particular clearness and solemnity of the coming Ruler and 
His kingdom. After he had explained the four great king- 
doms to the king of Babylon, he added: ‘But in the day of 
those kingdoms the God of heaven will set up a kingdom 
that shall never be destroyed, and his kingdom shall not be 
delivered up to another people, and it shall break in pieces 
and shall consume all those kingdoms and itself shall stand 
for ever: according as thou sawest that the stone was cut 
out of the mountain without hands, and broke in pieces the 
clay, and the iron, and the brass, and the silver, and the 
gold’ (Dan. 2, 44 et seqg.). Later, he returns to the subject 
of the four kingdoms and describes still more clearly the 
personality of the Ruler in the new kingdom of the Messiah, 
the kingdom of God: “I beheld therefore in the vision of the 
night, and lo, one like a son of man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and he came even to the Ancient of days: and 
they presented him before him. And there was given to 
him power, and glory, and a kingdom: and all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues shall serve him: his power is an everlasting 
power that shall not be taken away: and his kingdom shall 
not be destroyed” (Dan. 7, 13). Finally, he announces the 
time of the coming of this “anointed one who is the ruler,” 
who shall come “that transgression may be finished, and sin 
may have an end, and iniquity may be abolished, and ever- 
lasting Justice may be brought, and vision and prophecy may 
be fulfilled, and the holy of holies may be anointed’ (Dan. 
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9, 24). Whilst the holy city and the sanctuary of the ancient 
covenant shall be for ever laid waste, and the ancient sacri- 
fices and oblations shall be abolished for ever, this new sanc- 
tum sanctorum, the kingdom of God, the kingdom of the new 
covenant, with its spiritual riches shall take the place of the 
ancient one to all eternity (Dan. 9, 24-27). 

Thus the idea of a heavenly kingdom to be established on 
earth by the Messiah could not be new or strange to the 
Israelite who was familiar with the writings of the Patriarchs 
and the Prophets. And that in reality it was not we know 
from the numerous Jewish apocrypha of the time immedi- 
ately before or after the birth of Christ. 

The so-called third Book of the Sibylline Oracles, the 
greater part of which probably belongs to the year 140 B.c., 
must be regarded as one of the oldest of these remarkable 
documents (cf. F. Blass in E. Kautzsch, “Apochryphen,” II, 
180). Amongst other things we find in it the following: 
““When Rome shall rule even over Egypt, for a set purpose 
so arranged (?), then will the greatest kingdom of the immor- 
tal king of men appear. Then will come the holy Lord 
who will wield the scepter over the whole earth, to all 
eternity, unto this is time hastening’”’ (Sibyll. 3, v. 46-50. 
Blass, zbid. p. 186). The same is repeated further on: “For 
God will send thither a king from the sunrise who will put 
an end to wicked wars all over the earth” (tdem, v. 652 et 
seg., p. 197), ‘‘and then he will establish his reign for all time 
over all men” (v. 766 et seg., p. 200). 

In the so-called “figurative discourses’ of the Book of 
Enoch, of which mention has been made already and which 
probably belongs to the years 104-78 B.c., we find described, 
quite in harmony with Daniel, the future kingdom and its 
sovereign, the Son of Man or Man’s Son,! the anointed of 
the Lord who sits beside the ‘‘source of light ”’ on the throne 
of His royalty and rules His heavenly kingdom (Enoch 38, 
1, 2, 5; 39, 6; 45, 3, 4;-46;-2; 48, 2,7, 10; 61, 8; 62, 2, 5; 
69, 29). 

1The ‘Son of Woman” in 62, 5 and 69, 29 is a doubtful rendering. 
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The apocryphal ‘Psalms of Solomon” belong to a not 
much later date, probably to the last century before Christ. 
In these canticles there is also repeated mention of the great 
and just king who judges the world (Ps. Sal. 2, 36 al. 32) 
and of the coming Messiah and his kingdom, which is 
described in the two last psalms (17 and 18). They give 
expression in a touching manner to the longing for the 
coming of this kingdom and of its just and sinless sovereign 
(Ps. 17, 41 al. 36) who “is the anointed of the Lord” 
(xpirrés kbpios, not xp. xupiov, Ps. 17, 36 al. 32; cf. Ps. 18, 
Gealeo). 

The ‘Ascension of Moses” into Heaven was probably 
written soon after the death of the first Herod (cf. C. Cle- 
men in B. Kautzsch, II, 313 et seqg.). In it there is also 
mention of the time when “his sovereignty over all His 
creatures will appear,” that is to say, when ‘‘the divine 
Power shall rise from his throne and go forth from his holy 
habitation (10, 1, 3). 


In the Aramaic paraphrases of the Old Testament, which came into 
general use from the time of the captivity and which very often complete 
the ancient rendering of a Scripture text, we learn from numerous pas- 
sages how very familiar the Jews were with the idea of God’s sovereignty 
and of the kingdom of the Messiah. A series of texts in Onkelos and Jon- 
athan are interpreted of the ‘king Messiah,” even though frequently the 
words themselves do not suggest this obviously. The abstract term 
“God’s sovereignty ” is very often used where in the Hebrew there is 
question of Jehovah in person (Targum Is. 31, 4; 40, 9; 52, 7; Ez. 7 
7, 10; Abd. 21; Mich. 4, 7; Zach. 14, 9). 

Instead of the usual “1 8292 we find also, at least in one passage 
in Midrash, Cant., 2, 12, with the same meaning 5% mi2>2, divine 
sovereignty, that is, God’s sovereignty, which was destined to take 
the place of the “godless sovereignty ” of the Romans (G. Dalman, 
“Die Worte Jesu,” I, 83. Cf. D. B. Haneberg, “Gesch. der bibl. Offenb.” 4 
pp. 574-6). 

As this paraphrase in its present form probably belongs to the first 
century after our Lord, a mere reference to it may be sufficient, although 
the ideas as to the kingdom of the Messiah certainly belong to the tra- 
ditions of the time before the Christian era. In the same way we shall 
just refer to the Jewish ritual prayers, the greater number of which are 
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very old, especially the ‘eighteenth prayer” (Schmone Esre), which in 
its present form belongs to the first decade after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, but which includes sentiments very much older. The ardent desire 
for the Messiah and for the kingdom of mercy and grace which shall be 
made manifest through Him finds touching expression in these prayers 
and through them was kept continually in the hearts of the congregation 
of the synagogue (Haneberg, ibid. pp. 442-4; Dalman, 1, 81; Schiirer, 
II,* 537-44). 

The works of Philo (De exsecrationibus, 9; de praemiis et poenis, 
16) also show, though perhaps not quite so plainly, how lively was the 
expectation of the Messiah and His kingdom amongst the Jews at 
the time of our Lord; whilst the history of Josephus (Ant. X, 10, 4; 
11,7; Bell’ V1,5,4. Cf. Ant. XX, 5,1; 8,6; Bell. II, 13,4 seg.) shows 
it still more clearly. Cf. J. H. A. Ebrard, ‘Wiss. Kritik d. evang. 
Geschichte ” [Frankfurt, 1868], pp. 845-9). 


We also find it confirmed in many passages of the New 
Testament. The magnificent hymns of thanksgiving of 
Zacharias and Simeon express aloud the views of devout per- 
sons in Israel who waited patiently for the deliverance of their 
nation. The coming Messiah was raised up by the Lord God 
of Israel as ‘‘a horn of salvation ”’ in the house of David his 
servant, as “‘salvation from all enemies, and all that hate us,” 
so that all might serve Him in holiness and justice in the way 
of peace (Le. 1, 68-79). The Lord had prepared this salva- 
tion as a light to the enlightenment of the Gentiles and the 
glory of His people of Israel (Le. 2, 29-32). The aged 
prophetess Anna also spoke of the child Jesus in the temple 
to all that looked for the redemption of Israel (Le. 2, 28). 

But this “day-spring from on high,” who visits His 
people in the deepest mercy of God, is expected to come as a 
mighty king in Israel. The wise men from the East, when 
they inquired for the newborn king of the Jews, were 
directed by the unanimous voice of the high priests and the 
scribes of the Jewish nation to Bethlehem (Mt. 2, 2 et seq.). 
When Christ at His first meeting with Nathaniel permitted a 
ray of His almighty wisdom to enlighten him, the latter, 
quite overwhelmed, exclaimed: ‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Israel” (Jno. 1, 49). After our 
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Lord had so wonderfully revealed His divine power in the 
multiplication of the loaves, the people wanted to make Him 
a king by force (Joh. 6, 15). The disciples strove with one 
another as to which should be the greatest in the ‘kingdom 
of Heaven” (Mt. 18, 1), and the sons of Zebedee sought 
through their mother’s intercession to secure for themselves 
the place of honor on the right and on the left of their 
sovereign’s throne (Mt. 20, 20 et seg.). At our Lord’s tri- 
umphant entry into Jerusalem, the jubilant inhabitants met 
him with cries of Hosanna: “Blessed be the king who comes 
in the name of the Lord — the king of Israel” (Le. 19, 38; 
Jonel 2) 313 ae GleVle rete): 

Even the history of the Passion shows how deeply rooted 
in all was this conviction of the royalty of the kingdom of 
the Messiah. Pilate’s question, the soldiers’ mockery, the 
petition of the thief, the blasphemies against the Crucified 
Victim, — all imply this conviction (Mt. 27, 11, 29, 42; 
Le. 23, 42). And from the wood of ignominy the title 
attached to the Cross proclaimed to all, loudly and solemnly, 
the royal rank of the Messiah. 

The kingdom of this monarch was called by the Israelites 
“the kingdom of Heaven ”’ (Mt. 18, 1) and the “kingdom of 
God” (Le. 14, 15; 17, 20; cf. Mc. 15, 43) or sometimes 
merely ‘‘the kingdom” (Act. 1, 6; Israel is here in the 
dative case: r@ ’Iapand). 

If we desire to examine more closely into the nature and 
the characteristics ascribed to that “kingdom of God” of 
which the people had such a deep conviction in the time of 
our Lord, we shall find that, on one side, it was regarded and 
expected as a divine, everlasting, universal, spiritual king- 
dom. In the Old Testament as well as in the Apocrypha the 
three first characteristics are brought into special prominence. 
The kingdom must come from Heaven, from God; it must be 
founded and guided by God Himself; it must last for ever, 
no other kingdom must ever take its place (cf. also Jno. 12, 
34), and it must include all the nations of the earth. 

But the spiritual nature of the kingdom and of its riches 
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are also repeatedly insisted on, not only in numerous passages 
of the Old Testament, but also in the apocryphal writings 
already mentioned. The kingdom itself is called “the as- 
sembly of the just’ (Enoch, 38, 1) and penance is described 
as a condition of entrance into it. No injustice will be 
committed under the King’s sovereignty, who is just Him- 
self and free from sin (Ps. Sal. 17, 26, 41 al. 32, 36). There- 
fore the assembly implore of God: “O God, purify Israel on 
the day of healing grace, when its anointed of the Lord shall 
come,” and ‘‘a good generation shall live in the fear of God 
and in works of justice” (Ps. Sal. 18, 6 al. 5 et seq.). 

But these characteristics, and above all the spirituality 
of the coming kingdom, became more and more transformed 
according to the carnal ideas of a people who were sunk in 
earthly things. Its heavenly origin and its eternal duration 
gave occasion for confounding the kingdom of the Messiah 
to be established on earth with the circumstances of the con- 
summation at the end of the ages, and for transferring the 
Prophets’ descriptions of this glorious and perfect sovereignty 
of God when time had ended to the rule and the people of 
the Messiah. Further, all people should indeed belong to 
this kingdom, but, according to the Jewish idea, they should 
first become Israelites in all things and should take upon 
themselves the whole burden of the Law. And in the 
observance of this Law, supreme importance was more and 
more attached to the letter and to the external, ceremonial 
directions then prevailing. 

The spiritual nature of the kingdom having thus lost its 
special significance, the Jewish writings in their descriptions 
of the sovereignty of the Messiah show how much the hopes 
and expectations of the people were founded on carnal and 
earthly things. The execution of vengeance on all enemies 
and oppressors and political freedom through the foundation 
of a great earthly kingdom were to signalize the beginning of 
this sovereignty. Then ‘shall the temple of the great God 
be filled to overflowing with splendid wealth, with gold and 
silver and purple decorations, and the earth shall produce its 
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fruits, and the sea be full of riches” (Sibyll. 657-9). It will 
fulfil the promises which the Lord gave to the devout in 
Israel (the observers of the Law) that He would bestow 
“upon them the whole earth, and would open to them the 
gates and the world of the blest, and give them all joys and 
a glad heart and an immortal spirit. From all parts of the 
earth shall they bring frankincense and gifts to the house 
of the great God... and there shall be upon earth just 
riches’; and so on (Sibyll. 3, 769-73, 783). 

In later writings this hope of earthly joys in the kingdom 
of the Messiah is still more strongly expressed. In the 
Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, which dates from after the 
fall of Jerusalem, the “‘flashing lightnings”’ are thus explained: 
‘And when He has brought the whole world into subjec- 
tion and has seated Himself in peace on the throne of His 
kingdom, then will He reveal Himself in great joy, and 
tranquillity will appear. And then will health descend in the 
dew, and sickness will disappear.. And care and trouble, 
and groaning amongst men will pass away, joy will spread 
over the whole earth. Women will bring forth their chil- 
dren without pain,” ete. (Apoc. Baruch, ec. 73). 

The same tendency to look for external and earthly things 
is met with in the Rabbinical sayings and teachings even of 
the most remote time. They distinguish between the king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of the Messiah. Whilst, with 
reference to the latter, the descriptions of the Apocrypha are 
surpassed in sensual realism, by the former they understand 
God’s supremacy and its recognition on the part of mankind. 
The sovereignty of God is usually described by the name 
“kingdom of Heaven” (@%Y ™252 without the article). But 
we see how much even this designation had lost its spiritual 
significance by the fact that the mechanical repetition of 
the Prayer of the Schama was frequently termed “taking 
upon oneself the kingdom of Heaven” or “the yoke of 
the kingdom of Heaven.” In the same way, people were 
to take upon themselves “the yoke of the kingdom of 
Heaven ’”’ by wearing the phylacteries and washing their 
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hands and other external observances (cf. the passages 
from the Mishnah in Schoettgen, Lightfoot, and Wetstein). 

Many passages of the Gospel, also, clearly afford suf- 
ficient evidence that a similar material and extrinsic con- 
ception of the kingdom of Heaven was wide-spread in the 
time of our Lord (cf. Mt. 18, 1 et seg.; 20, 20 et seq.; Joh. 6, 
15, etc.). In opposition to such earthly ideas the divine 
Teacher set up the heavenly image of the true kingdom of 
God. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
IN THE PARABLES 


Grail. MARK announces to us the beginning of the 
CK\S€| public life of our Lord in these words: ‘And 
after John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom of 
God (or the gospel of God) and saying: The time is com- 
pleted, and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent, and 
believe in the gospel” (Me. 1, 14 et seq.). St. Matthew says 
somewhat more briefly: ‘From that time Jesus began to 
preach and to say: Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (Mt. 4, 17). St. John the Baptist also pro- 
claimed the coming of the Messiah in the same words: ‘Do 
penance, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (Mt. 3, 2). 
St. Matthew sums up the whole of our Lord’s teaching in 
the words: “preaching the gospel of the kingdom” (Mt. 4, 
23), and our Lord Himself, according to St. Luke, describes 
this as the object of His mission: ‘‘To other cities also I 
must preach the kingdom of God: for I am sent for this 
purpose” (Le. 4, 48). 

The glad tidings of the kingdom of God was the starting 
point and the center of our Lord’s whole public life. He 
was sent to announce this kingdom, to induce men by means 
of His miracles to believe in His gospel, and to unite all the 
Faithful in this new kingdom. 


The usual terms for this kingdom are “kingdom of heaven,” % 
Bacrreia, t&v obpavdv, and “kingdom of God,” 4 8. rod od (more rarely 
B. 6e00). We find the first term repeated thirty-two times in St. Mat- 
thew (or thirty-three times if with Tischendorf and Brandscheid we 
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prefer for Matthew 19, 24 this reading, suggested by some ancient trans- 
lations to the Baovdeia 70d bod of the MSS.). Outside Matthew, it occurs 
only in a variant of the Codex Sinaiticus in John, 3, 5, where in most 
MSS., translations and editions we read Bactdela rod bod. This latter 
expression is employed only four or five times by St. Matthew (Mt. 6, 
33; 12, 28; 19, 24 with 8 BC D etc.; 21, 31, 43), whilst it continually 
occurs in Mark and Luke to the exclusion of the first expression used 
by St. Matthew (thirty-three times in St. Luke, and either fourteen or 
fifteen times in St. Mark, according as at 1, 14 we read ebayyéduoy rijs 
Bacreias trot Geo8 A D T etc. or ebayyeduov rod beod & BL etc). This 
“kingdom of Heaven”’ is also called simply the “kingdom,” 4 Bacwdeéla 
(Mt. 4, 283; 8,12; 9, 35; 13, 19, 38; 24,14. Cf. Le. 12, 32; Act. 1, 6; 
1 Cor. 15, 24), the “kingdom of the Father,” 4 8. rod warpés (Mt. 13, 
43; 26,28. Cf. 6, 10), the ‘kingdom of the Son,” or ‘“‘of the Son of 
Man,” or ‘‘of Christ” (Col. 1, 18; Mt. 18, 41; 16, 28 [al. 66&]; 20, 21; 
Tae a3322, 29530328, 42) Joho18, 365" Eph: 57.5.01,/Tim: 451592 Pt: 
1, 11), and the “kingdom of our Father, David’ (Me. 11, 10. Cf. 
Leet, 32). 


Some have tried to make a distinction between the ‘“‘king- 
dom of Heaven” and ‘‘kingdom of God,” or thought that 
Christ intended by the former term to express an antithesis 
to the earthly hopes of the Jews, “quasi dicat: vos terrenum 
exspectatis regnum, ego caeleste appropinquare confirmo”’ 
(Maldonatus in Mt. 3, 2). It has even been suggested that 
the designation “kingdom of heaven’’ might be regarded as 
“first coined by our Evangelist, after every hope of that 
realization (the kingdom of God on earth) had vanished with 
the downfall of the Jewish nation” (B. Weiss in Meyer, 
Mt. 3, 2). 

Dalman, however, rightly remarks that such opinions are 
to be ascribed to “pure ignorance of the Jewish mode of 
expression.’”?! The reverence of the Jews for the name 
of God caused them in many instances to use the word 
“heaven” (3% without the article; cf. Dan. 4, 23) in- 
stead of “God.” Hence “kingdom of Heaven” was the 
popular term for the “kingdom of God.” It cannot sur- 
prise us that our Lord employed a term familiar to the 
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people, nor that the Evangelist who wrote in Aramaic for 
the Jewish Christians of Palestine should alone have retained 
the expression whilst the others used “kingdom of God” as 
more intelligible to the pagans who had become Christians. 
St. Mark and St. Luke by simply using “kingdom of God ”’ 
in these passages, where St. Matthew says “kingdom of 
Heaven,’ show us at the same time that according to their 
conception both terms have the same meaning. It is by 
means of the subject matter, not the name, that our Lord 
shows us the contrast between His doctrine and the false 
ideas of the Jews. 

Now Christ wished most particularly to illustrate His 
doctrine regarding the kingdom of Heaven by means of the 
parables. Therefore, in at least eleven similes He used the 
introduction ‘‘the kingdom of heaven is like” or similar 
words; but even where this introduction is wanting, the 
parables still have everywhere a reference more or less clear 
to the kingdom of God. F. Zorell in his interesting Analecta, 
on “The Kingdom of Heaven, the Kingdom of God ”’ raises 
the question whether even in some of these introductions, as 
well as in other passages of the New Testament, instead of 
“kingdom of Heaven” the rendering should not rather be, 
“the divine Majesty, God, is like a king, a sower, a house- 
holder.”’ We shall refer to this briefly later on. Let it 
suffice now to remark that even with this not impossible 
interpretation the substance of the parables must necessarily 
be referred to the kingdom of God in the sense which we are 
about to explain more closely. 

In order to understand more clearly the meaning of this 
expression on the lips of our divine Lord, we must bear in 
mind the idea which the name suggested to the Jews. First 
of all, they did indeed understand by it, as we said before, 
the sovereignty, the power of God in general, and especially 
the realization of this sovereignty in the theocracy of the Old 
Testament. But in this kingdom of God they saw not 
merely God’s “sovereignty”; it was to them very much 
more a concrete “kingdom,” a community, whose head was 
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Almighty God and which was governed by Jehovah Himself 
through His earthly representative, who was invested with 
the divine authority, and in accordance with His laws and 
constitution. But this kingdom of God should only attain 
its full perfection through the Messiah. Thus it was that the 
more the afflicted people suffered in the present, the more 
longingly they looked forward to the coming kingdom of the 
Messiah. It never occurred to them that it would be a 
spiritual kingdom which should take the place of the syna- 
gogue, rejected because of its iniquity. On the contrary, the 
Jews in the time of our Lord, as we have seen, looked for- 
ward to the coming, in the near future, of the kingdom of 
God as the realization of all their national, earthly dreams. 
At the same time, in the minds of many, these ideas of the 
revelation of the kingdom of the Messiah were intermingled 
with notions of the end of the world and of the kingdom of 
the Consummation. 

It was then to these people that our divine Lord addressed 
His sermons on the kingdom of Heaven. He used this term 
in the sense in which it was familiar to the Israelites, but 
unalloyed by the false earthly ideas introduced therein by 
the Jews. He came before His people as the Messiah pre- 
dicted by the Prophets, and, wholly in accordance with their 
meaning, announced the near approach of His kingdom. Thus 
in the first place this kingdom is the realization of God’s 
sovereignty over man. For this purpose, the fulfilment of 
the Will of God is above all things necessary: “Not every 
one that says to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven: but he that does the will of My Father who 
is in heaven” (Mt. 7, 21). 

But God’s dominion shall not be only over men individu- 
ally, nor must it be regarded as destined to be realized in 
these alone. It shall be established in a true and real king- 
dom, a religious community which shall have as its head the 
only begotten Son of God, and which shall be governed 
according to the constitution which He has given and in 
accordance with His Laws. This is the kingdom of the 
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Messiah as foretold by the Prophets, and such was the sig- 
nification attached by all to the name. According to the 
analogy of the figurative kingdom of God in the Old Testa- 
ment we may rightly assume that this kingdom of the new 
covenant shall be ruled by the invisible head through a 
visible, earthly representative, even if the Gospel afforded us 
no express information regarding it. How far the visibility of 
this kingdom appears from the parables themselves will be 
seen in the explanation of the various similes. 

Further, this kingdom has indeed its foundation in 
heaven, whence its King and Founder has descended from 
the bosom of the Father, and it will have its final con- 
summation again in heaven in the abode of the Blessed 
where Jesus Christ will reign for ever with the Saints in 
glory. It is, in this sense, a true and actual kingdom of 
heaven, and in many of the utterances of the New Testa- 
ment writings the term is employed with special reference to 
this blessed kingdom of glory. But this glorious epoch of the 
kingdom triumphant is preceded by the preparatory stage of 
the time of conflict in the kingdom of God on earth. The 
community of the new covenant shall be founded on earth for 
man and in man, and it shall, indeed, embrace all nations, as 
was constantly foretold of the kingdom of the Messiah, and 
shall last to the end of time. The time of conflict shall be 
followed by the eternal enjoyment of the reward in the 
kingdom of glory, which shall be given to each one at the 
end of his day’s labor. For both parts of the kingdom are 
coexistent from its foundation, and their relations are recip- 
rocal. Both represent the one kingdom of Heaven of which 
our Lord reveals to us in the parables so many mysteries, 
whilst at one time He has in view more especially the time 
of preparation on earth and at another refers to the final 
consummation in heaven. 

In the parables on the kingdom of Heaven we can dis- 
tinguish three principal points of view. Our Lord shows in 
the first place to His disciples and partly to the people.the 
true character of the kingdom of the Messiah. He sets before 
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them, in contrast to the false ideas which prevailed in Israel 
and amongst the disciples as well, the genesis, the gradual 
development, the growth, the value, the dignity, the effi- 
ciency, and the final consummation of this kingdom. Not 
earthly treasures, but heavenly are to be hoped for in His 
kingdom. Therein the conflict will be not with the powers of 
earth, but with spiritual enemies, above all with the Arch- 
Enemy of God and man, their adversary from the beginning, 
and with him his accomplices— the evil passions of man’s 
heart. 

Whilst He thus laid stress upon the spiritual nature of 
His kingdom, He everywhere opposed the false Jewish views 
and led His disciples to the understanding of God’s designs. 
God did not will that the new kingdom should be suddenly 
proclaimed, but that it should grow gradually from insignifi- 
cant beginnings; nor did He will that there should be at 
once a complete separation from all evil. The final separa- 
tion of good and evil is not to take place until the end of 
the day. He pointed out to them the real cause for the 
resistance which Israel offered to her Messiah, and prepared 
them for the absolute defection of the people and the exclu- 
sion of the greater number from His kingdom, as had been 
predicted by the Prophets. 

He combined these lessons on the characteristics of the 
kingdom of Heaven with instructions on what should be 
required from the members of this kingdom. Whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, He exhorted His hearers in His 
similes to humble and persevering prayer, to vigilance, to 
the good use of the gifts and graces which had been lent to 
them by God. Then He emphatically required of them that 
they should practise meekness, forgiveness of injuries, mercy ; 
they should have a practical love of their neighbor to be 
manifested in deeds; they must be detached from earthly 
things and resolute in the serving of God. 

Finally He taught His disciples to know the sovereign of 
this kingdom, who is indeed Himself; He showed them by 
most beautiful images His dignity and His sentiments, His 
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position in this kingdom, His dignity as its head and its 
heavenly king. But above all, He allowed them to look into 
His divine Heart, and revealed to them the boundless 
treasures of His mercy and of the love which caused Him to 
become a willing victim for them. 

Thus do the parables afford us attractive and instructive 
lessons on the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven. We shall 
take each parable separately and try to understand it as it 
came from the thought and lips of the divine Teacher. If 
He has not propounded His lessons according to a settled 
system, still we may in perfect accordance with His words 
and intentions arrange them, as has been just suggested, in 
three groups: — 

I. Parables of the kingdom in its gradual development, 
its nature, its working; 

II. Parables of the members of the kingdom of Heaven 
and their obligations; 

III. Parables of the Head of the kingdom of Heaven and 
His position amongst the members. 


PART FIRST 


PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IN ITS GRADUAL 
DEVELOPMENT, ITS NATURE, AND ITS WORKING 


I. THE SOWER 


Matthew, 13, 3b—-9, 18-23; Mark, 4, 3-9, 13-21; Luke, 8, 5-8, 11-15 


en 


Mt. 
3b. ’Iéov, 


aoTeipwy Tov o7eipev. 


eeANOey 6 


, ~ 


4. Kal & T@ o7elpew 
avrov & pev érecey Tapa 
THY dddv Kal éMdvTa Ta 
qerewa KaTepayey ata. 


5. 2/ANAa 6é éxrecev erl 
Ta TeTpwon, Omov ovK 
elxey yiv moddnD, 
eidews eEaverecdey bua TO 
un exe Babos vis 


6. wAlov dé avarethav- 


\ 
Kal 


ros éxavyatiabn Kal dua 
TO wn Exev pifav éEnpavOn. 


7. *’AdXa. 6€ Erecev Eri 
tas axavOas Kal dveBnoay 
akavOar kal amemvEay 


Me. 4, 3-9: 
3. ’Axovere. *Tdob, 


cEnNev 6 orelpwv omecpat. 


4, Kai éyévero & Tw 
oTelpe 6 ev Erecey Tapa 


THY odovy Kal nr\Oey Ta 
TeTEWa Kal KaTeparyev 
avo. 


5. Kal &ddo éxecer ext 


TO meTp@des, Smov ovK 


> lel ft \ 
elxevy ynv moddAnv, kal 
evOds eEaverernev 6a TO M7 
éxew Babos yns" 

6. kal Ore dvererbev 6 
NAvos, Ekavyatiobn Kal dua 
\ \ wv , tS 
TO wn exew pifay é&n- 

pavn. 
7. Kat addo éxecer eis 
Tas axavOas Kal aveBnoay 
A 


at akavOar Kal ovvervtEav 
> 


Kal Kapmov ovK 


=| HE parable of the Sower is one of the few recorded 
concurrently by all three Synoptists. 
Our Lord’s words are as follows: 


Le. 8, 5-8: 

5. "EEE 6 aomelpwv 
TOU o7melpat TOV amdpov 
avrov. 

Kai & 7T@ or7eipev 
aiTov & pev erecey Tapa 
Thy 6dov Kal KaTeraTnOn 
Kal TQ TETELVa TOD Ovpa- 
vou KaTépayev avTo. 

6. Kal €repov karére- 
cev énl THY TéeTpay Kal 


dvev 


éEnpavOn dua TO mw Exe 
ikudaoa. 


7. Kal érepov érecev 
ey peow Tov akav0av Kal 
ouvdvetoat at axavOar 


> i 3 r 
amemvieay avTo. 
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8. Ada 6€ Exrecer Ext 
Thy yhv THY Kadjy Kal 
édldov Kapmov, 6 mev éxka~ 
Tov, 6 be éEnxovTa, O dé 


TPLAKOVT A. 


9. {0 éywv ta akov- 


D 
€T). 


Mt. 13, 4 eOov7ra . . . 


nOev (or nOov) . . 


8. Kal adda érecer els 
THY YRY THY Kan Kal 
é6t60v Kaprov avaBalvovra 
Kal avéavoueva, Kal Epepev 
els TpiaxovTa Kal év é&n- 

KOVTa Kal €v €kaTOV. 

9. Kat eye “Os 


exer @Ta akovev, AKOVETW. 


8. Kal émesev 
els THY Ynv THY ayabny 


\ \ 2 , \ 
Kal duvev emolnoev KapTrov 


eTEpov 


é€xaTovratAaclova. 


Tatra deyov éedawver” 
e ww EA ? , 
‘O &wv @ta akovev, 
GKOVET. 


xatepayery B, Westcott-Hort, Nestle, etc.; al. 
. kat katep., as Mc. — 9. wra without axovey X B etc., 


which in many MSS. is added from Mark and Luke. 
Me. 4, 5 emu ro merpwies A B C, etc., emt ta rerpwin X D Vulg., etc., as 
Mt. — 8. avéavoueva X B, avéavouevov B D (which at the beginning of 


the verse read addo instead of adda), etc.;—es ... 


 peereaser 2 ia 


etc.; three times es X C* A, Hetzenauer, etc.; three times & D Vulg. 


Brandscheid, etc. 


Le. 8, 8 ayaénv: + kar kadnv D, etc., from Matthew and Mark. 


INES: 
3b. Ecce, exiit qui 
seminat seminare. 


4. Et dum seminat, 
quaedam ceciderunt se- 
cus viam et venerunt 
velucres caeli et come- 
derunt ea. 

5. Alia autem ceci- 
derunt in petrosa, ubi 
non habebant terram 
multam; et continuo 
exorta sunt, quia non 
habebant altitudinem 
terrae. 

6. Sole autem orto 
aestuaverunt, et quia 
non habuerunt  radi- 
cem, aruerunt. 

7. Alia autem ceci- 
derunt in spinas; et 
creverunt spinae et suf- 
focaverunt ea. 


Me. 4: 

3. Audite: Ecce, exi- 
it seminans ad semi- 
nandum. 

4. Et dum seminat, 
aliud cecidit circa viam 
et venerunt volucres 
caeli et comederunt 
illud. 

5. Aliud vero cecidit 
super petrosa, ubi non 
habuit terram multam: 
et statim exortum est, 
quoniam non habebat 
altitudinem terrae; 


6. et quando exortus 
est sol, exaestuavit et 
eo quod non habebat 
radicem, exaruit. 

7. Et aliud cecidit in 
spinas: et ascenderunt 
spinae et suffocaverunt 


illud et fructum non 
dedit. 


Le. 8: 
5. Exiit qui seminat 
seminare semen suum. 


Et dum seminat, aliud 
cecidit secus viam et 
conculcatum est et vo- 
lucres caeli comederunt 
illud. 

6. Et aliud cecidit 
supra petram: et natum 


aruit, quia non habe- 
bat humorem. 

7. Et aliud cecidit 
inter spinas: et simul 
exortae spinae suffoca- 
verunt illud. 
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8. Alia autem ceci- 
derunt in terram bo- 
nam: et dabant fruc- 
tum, aliud centesimum, 
aliud sexagesimum, 
aliud trigesimum. 

9. Qui habet aures 
audiendi, audiat. 


Mt. 13: 
3. Behold, the sower 
went out to sow. 


4. And whilst he 
sowed, some seeds fell 
by the wayside, and the 
birds of the air came 
and ate them up. 

5. And other some 
fell upon stony ground, 
where they had not 
much earth: and they 
sprang up  immedi- 
ately, because they had 
no deepness of earth. 

6. And when the sun 
was up they were 
scorched: and because 
they had not root, they 
withered away. 

7. And others fell 
among thorns: and the 
thorns grew up and 
choked them. 


8. And others fell 
upon good ground: and 
they brought forth fruit, 
some an hundredfold, 
some sixtyfold, and 
some thirtyfold. 


8. Et aliud cecidit in 
terram bonam: et da- 
bat fructum ascenden- 
tem et crescentem et 
afferebat unum triginta, 
unum sexaginta et 
unum centum. 

9. Et dicebat: Qui 
habet aures audiendi, 
audiat. 

Me. 4: 

3. Hear ye: Behold, 
the sower went out to 
sow. 

4. And whilst he 
sowed, some fell by the 
wayside, and the birds 


of the air came and ate 


it up. 

5. And other some 
fell upon stony ground, 
where it had not much 
earth; and it shot up 
immediately, because it 
had no depth of earth. 


6. And when the sun 
was risen, it was 
scorched; and because 
it had no root, it with- 
ered away. 

7. And some fell 
among thorns; and the 
thorns grew up, and 
choked it, and it yielded 
no fruit. 

8. And some fell 
upon good ground; and 
brought forth fruit that 
grew up, and increased 
and yielded, one thirty, 
another sixty, and an- 
other a hundredfold. 


8. Et aliud cecidit 
in terram bonam: et 
ortum fecit fructum 
centuplum. 


Haec dicens clama- 
bat: Qui habet aures 
audiendi, audiat. 


Le. 8: 

5. The sower sent out 
to sow his seed. And 
as he sowed, some fell 
by the wayside, and it 
was trodden down, and 
the fowls of the air de- 
voured it. 


6. And other some 
fell upon a rock; and 
as soon as it was sprung 
up, it withered away, 
because it had no mois- 
ture. 


7. And other some 
fell among thorns, and 
the thorns growing up 
with it, choked it. 


8. And other some 
fell upon good ground; 
and being sprung up, 
yielded fruit a hundred- 
fold. Saying these 
things, he cried out: 
He that has ears to 
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9. He that has ears 9. And he said: He hear, let him hear. 


to hear, let him hear. that has ears to hear, 
let him hear. 


This parable has caused manifold discussions amongst modern exeg- 
etists on the question of the connection of the three texts with one 
another and with a supposed original text. How indefensible are the 
arguments for the dependence of Matthew on Mark or Luke can best be 
proved from the dissensions amongst the various authorities, many of 
whom indeed have quickly changed their first opinion for one quite 
different. 

For instance, Professor Jiilicher at first maintained with Weiss that 
St. Luke’s text was ‘‘the absolutely true and faithfully preserved text of 
the written Logia,’”’ whilst St. Mark’s text was one appropriated by him 
from this original text and retouched, Matthew in turn borrowing from 
Mark. Now, on the contrary, he believes that ‘St. Mark’s text must be 
preferred all along the line.” 

There is no necessity for us to accept the view of St. Matthew’s 
dependence on St. Mark or St. Luke. For, although it has become quite 
a prevailing fashion amongst many non-Catholic commentators, there is 
no unanimity as to the ground for this belief. Against it, cf. Bugge 
(4 121), who in his introduction rightly declares himself the oppo- 
nent of this “billiard-play carried on by the fashionable exegesis with 
‘inner’ and ‘higher’ textual criticism ’’(p. 111). 


“The same day Jesus going out of the house, sat by the 
sea-side. And great multitudes were gathered together unto 
him, so that he went up into a boat and sat: and all the 
multitude stood on the shore. And he spoke to them many 
things in parables saying . . .”” It is in these words that St. 
Matthew begins the parable of the Sower (Mt. 13, 1-8a). 
St. Mark begins his account similarly (Me. 4, 1 et seq.), 
whilst St. Luke merely lays stress on the fact that a great 
crowd followed our Lord, “when a very great multitude was 
gathered together and hastened out of the cities unto him ”’ 
(Le. 8, 4). 

From the use of the definite article it seems probable 
that “the” house, % oixia, of which St. Matthew speaks is the 
same as that to which he has already alluded. Perhaps it 
was Peter’s dwelling (Mt. 8, 14), or it may have been some 
other house in Capharnaum or its vicinity, where our Saviour 
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usually abode during His sojournings in “his own city ”’ 
(Mt. 9, 1). It was “‘in the house”’ that He had defended 
Himself previously against the blasphemous assertion of the 
Pharisees after He had exorcised those who were possessed 
by the devil (Me. 3, 20). And He was still there when His 
relatives without inquired for Him (Mt. 13, 46-50; Me. 3, 
31-85). 

Therefore, even if the & 77 juépa éxelvy, taken per se, 
might be understood in the usual sense of “at that time ”’ 
similarly to the é& rats juépais éxetvars, Which we find in a few 
MSS. Mt. 13, 1, yet on account of “the” house the historical 
connection with what precedes is obvious, and St. Luke’s 
account in no way excludes this. 

This sequence of events also proves to us, as we have 
already remarked, that unbelief in and resistance to the idea 
of the kingdom of God as set forth by the Messiah had 
become more and more manifest amongst the leaders and 
also amongst the people themselves. In this way the oppo- 
sition between the people and the faithful disciples who were 
prepared to do the will of the Heavenly Father (Mt. 12, 
49 et seq.) was more and more openly manifested. 

The precise date of “that day ”’ in our Lord’s public life 
can scarcely be determined with any certainty. It would 
probably best correspond with all the indications of the 
sacred text if we place the figurative discourse in the second 
year of our Lord’s ministry, and certainly before the Pasch; 
but at the same time we do not exactly (with Meijboom) set 
it down that these similes “‘were spoken on the 14 April (11 
Nisan) ”’ (van Koetsveld, I, 27). 

The discourse was delivered by the lovely shore of Lake 
Tiberias (now Bahr Tabariya). On account of the repeated 
earthquakes it would be difficult to determine how far the 
beach has changed since the time of our Lord. In any case, 
it presented a similar appearance to what it does now, if we 
consider only the principal features of the locality. The 
mirror-like waters of the lake are surrounded by hills of 
moderate height, broken only on the north and south by the 
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valley through which the Jordan enters the lake and flows 
out from it, and by the adjacent small plains. Above the 
middle of the western shore the heights recede somewhat from 
the lake, thus forming a kind of amphitheater round the 
small plain of Gennesareth (El Ghuwér), to the south of 
which is the town of Tiberias (Tabartya) built on another 
little plain. Further north the ruins of Tell Ham cover 
part of the lower hills which everywhere slope gently down 
to the sea. 

The Evangelists do not point out the exact spot where our 
Lord addressed His hearers. Probably it was not far from 
Capharnaum on the northwest portion of the lake shore. 
Very possibly, near the present Tell Him, which many 
regard as the site of the ancient Capharnaum, there was 
formerly a wider stretch of shore than at present, and so 
more space for the great multitude. It might be possible 
also that our Lord chose a more southerly spot for His 
teaching as, for instance, where to-day, not far from Ain 
Tabigha near Chirbet Minye at the northern end of the plain 
of Gennesareth, the rocky heights begin to recede from the 
shore in a semicircle. 

Probably there was, close at hand, a landing place for 
the little fishing vessels used by the inhabitants of the 
neighboring town in the pursuit of their calling. As the 
crowds were pressing more and more closely round Him, our 
Lord went on board one of these small vessels, which per- 
haps belonged to Peter or to some other of the disciples, and 
seated Himself therein, facing the people. 

The auditors had flocked thither ‘out of the cities” 
(xara woAw Le. 8, 4) and were ranged in great numbers along 
the shore. The near approach of the Feast of the Pasch may 
have brought many pilgrims from far off lands to the neigh- 
borhood. The famous ‘Via Maris” of the ancients, which 
connected Damascus and the countries of the East with 
Egypt and the Mediterranean, was, even in the time of our 
Lord, a much frequented highway of commerce. It led past 
Chan Minye to the lake shore and would certainly be used 
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by numerous pilgrims and travellers from distant lands (cf. 
for these highroads G. A. Smith, ‘The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land,” London, 1897, pp. 426-9). 

But, apart from these pilgrims, crowds hastened from the 
lake cities and from the neighboring localities to hear the 
great Teacher and to see His miracles. No doubt they may 
have been actuated more by a spirit of curiosity and a love 
of the marvellous than by eagerness to accept His teaching 
and to follow His exhortations. 

The country round the Sea of Galilee is still at the 
present day the most beautiful region in Palestine, especially 
in March or April. The lovely hills and valleys are then 
covered with a beautiful carpet of verdant green shimmering 
with many-colored flowers and plants. Even yet, wherever 
man is not sparing of his labor and industriously cultivates 
his fields, the grateful earth readily yields him a rich har- 
vest. But what a sight it must have presented at the time 
of our Lord in the immediate vicinity of His city! The 
description of Josephus (Bell. III, 10, 8) enables us to form 
an idea of the beauty and fertility of that country which, 
studded with small towns, villages, and country-houses, 
seems to have been one great garden. Alas! to-day it sadly 
lacks the requisite care without which even the loveliest 
garden all too quickly becomes a wilderness. 

“Behold the sower went forth to sow.” The sower, o 
oretpwv, generally speaking, is the term applied to those 
peasants whose occupation it is to sow. Therefore it does not 
necessarily imply that our Lord was referring to a particu- 
lar sower in an adjacent field. Such a hypothesis would not 
accord with the probable time of this instruction and would, 
indeed, cause a needless distraction of attention among our 
Lord’s hearers. All those present were so familiar from 
daily experience with the example given by the Master that 
it was not necessary for Him to point out a peasant sowing in 
a field. The sower ‘went forth,’ obviously from his house to 
the field. As an isolated instance is given of what usually 
takes place, the narrative form (Aorist) here suits very well. 
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The seed which he scattered was one of the two species of corn which 
have always been cultivated in Palestine, now as well as in ancient times, 
— wheat and barley. Rye or oats is out of the question; these grow wild 
in some places, but are not cultivated, and there is no mention of them 
in the Bible. Maize or Turkish wheat (Zea mais L.) and millet (Sor- 
ghum annuum Persoon, Arab. durrah) are frequently met with in these 
days in Palestine, but the former was certainly unknown until after 
Scriptural times, when also probably millet was introduced. Most likely, 
wheat (Arab. chintah) was the seed spoken of in the parable. It is often 
mentioned in the Bible simply as “corn,’”’ which is the name given to it 
amongst many nations of the present day, and it is cultivated everywhere 
throughout the country. 

According to later Jewish accounts there were various methods of sow- 
ing the seed. Sometimes it was sown by hand, sometimes it was put 
into a sack pierced with holes, this being placed on the back of an ox 
which was driven over the field (Edersheim, I, 586). Still there is no 
allusion to this in the Bible, and probably the first method was the one 
employed. It is the usual way of sowing seed at the present time in these 
countries and in Palestine, and was also the one most practised by the 
ancient Jews. The method which we see depicted on old Egyptian tombs 
and which is still followed in some places for the sowing of sesame (Arab. 
simsim) and millet (durrah), according to which the seed was slipped in 
straight rows into the furrows by means of a funnel-shaped tin pipe or 
tube, is not in harmony with the simile. It was better adapted for fields 
which, like those in Egypt, are subjected to regular artificial irrigation. 


The sowing season in Palestine, as a rule, is in November 
when the first spring rains have fallen, for on these the 
sprouting of the seed in the dry soil depends. About five or 
six months suffice for the full growth of the corn, and if the 
last rains fall at the end of March or in the beginning of 
April, then the harvest follows very quickly at the end of 
April or in the first days of May. 

We must at the outset have a proper idea of the field as 
it appeared to our Lord. There were by the lake shore, as 
elsewhere in Palestine, two different kinds of arable land. 
In the small plain of Gennesareth, and similarly in the plain 
of Esdraelon and wherever the quality of the land permitted, 
there were very well cultivated and well marked out arable 
fields like our own. They consisted for the most part, if not 
wholly, of good and fertile soil. But the narrow ridges and 
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the slopes of the hills and the bottoms of the valleys were 
also cultivated. On account of the hilly nature of the land 
this was, and is, by far the most usual kind of soil. Some- 
times, but not often, terraces were formed with much labor 
on the gently sloping hillsides; as a rule, however, this was 
only done in the planting of the vineyards. 

A very primitive plough or a hoe was mostly used to 
loosen the hard ground a little, in order that the seed might 
be distributed evenly; or else it was scattered first in rows, 
and then the ground was turned up with the plough so as to 
cover the seed with the earth.! Generally speaking, a small 
footpath ran straight across such a field as this. Although in 
the time of our Lord the Bedouins had not yet begun to 
roam over the country, still, the inhabitants themselves and 
the crowds of passers-by must have constantly traversed the 
corn fields by means of such paths. We find our Lord 
with His disciples going ‘‘through the corn” and indeed so 
near it, that the disciples began to pluck the ears (Mt. 12, 1). 
In the Talmud also, we find mention of public and private 
roads and footpaths through the fields which were made use 
of in summer and winter (Peah, 2, 1). 

Other parts of such a field would consist only of stony 
ground where but a thin: layer of earth covered the rocks or 
where the surface was strewn with stones and boulders. 
Thorns and thistles, also, abounded everywhere; these would 
spring up even if the Palestine peasants took far more 
trouble to clear the ground than is their wont. Prickly, 
thorny bushes and plants find sufficient earth in the clefts 
and crevices of the rocks in which to grow, and there they 
easily escape the ploughman’s eye and hand. Every traveler 
in Palestine soon notices the luxuriant growth of the thorns 
and thistles. We have abundant proof of this also in the 
Holy Scriptures, for in the Old Testament we find about 

1I am indebted for this last information to the venerable clergyman L. Richen, 
to whose kind communications I shall often have occasion to refer. Herr George 
Gatt sends me word from Gaza that this inverted method of sowing is at the present 


time very rarely seen in Palestine and only on sandy ground. But as a rule a 
second ploughing takes the place of harrowing after the sowing of the seed. 
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twenty different names given to such plants in the Hebrew 
language. The Arabs describe a whole series of quite a 
common species as schauk, the general term for thorns, and 
amongst all kinds of varieties they distinguish Hryngium, 
Echinops, Acanthus, etc. Numerous specimens of the Cen- 
taurea are met with, as also Cirsium acarna L., Notobasis 
syriaca L., Onopordon cynarocephalum Boissier et Blanche, 
Lycium, and many other kinds of thorny thistles. A great 
number also of the species Astragalus as well as Paliurus 
aculeatus L., Zizyphus vulgaris Lamarck, etc., with their thorns 
are spread far and wide. Amongst all these thistles and 
thorns, a species of blackberry bush (Rubus discolor Will- 
denow et Nees) and the white thorn (Crataegus azarolus L. 
and C. monogyna Willdenow) may be better known. 

Finally, beside the paths and the stones and the thorns 
there was always to be found in the field, according to its 
position, more or less good rich soil in which the seed would 
find clay, humidity, and warmth. 

At the time of our Lord, similar fields were everywhere 
to be seen on and around the hills near the shore of Lake 
Tiberias. As the sower scattered his seed over such a field it 
must have fallen in the manner which our Lord so beauti- 
fully and plainly describes in the similitude. A portion falls 
on the path which runs straight through the field (apa 
mv odov). Its fate is of a twofold nature: it is trampled 
under men’s feet and also, probably by the hoofs of beasts, 
and it is devoured by the birds of the air, amongst which 
may be counted the Palestine sparrow and the wild pigeons 
which are so numerous everywhere. In some districts, for 
instance in the land of Moab, special watchers are placed at 
the present day in harvest time to frighten away with shots 
the pigeons and other birds (Richen). Another portion falls 
on the stones’ and on the rocky ground which is covered only 
with a thin layer of dry earth. It is easy to see how it will 
fare. It can send forth no deep roots below, hence it ger- 


1In St. Matthew and St. Mark émi rd rerpwin and 16 merp&des and emi riv wérpav; 
in St. Luke émt riv rérpav. 
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minates and sprouts up quickly on the surface. But as it 
has no firm root and no moisture (ixuds), the little plant can- 
not offer sufficient resistance to the burning rays of the sun. 
It succumbs to the fiery heat (éxavuaricO)) and withers 
directly. 

The third portion seems in the beginning to grow better. 
It has found deeper ground, can send forth stronger roots, 
and sprouts well. But thistles and thorns have already taken 
possession of the same ground also. The seeds fell in the midst 
of them,' and the thorny enemy soon outstripped them in 
growth, deprived the little plants of light and air, and 
choked them altogether. As it is here a question? of the 
growth of axavfac at the same time as the corn, we must not 
understand by this old thorn-bushes or shrubs in the field, 
and still less hedges or fences along the land,’ but rather the 
various kinds of thistles which every year spring up luxuri- 
antly in the fields of Palestine and perhaps also smaller 
newly grown bushes. ”Axavéa, which is used in the Septua- 
gint for seven different Hebrew words, is the one usually 
employed to describe thorny weeds. But of all these the 
most dangerous to the growth of the corn is the high thistle, 
which grows rapidly, and whose feathery seed is scattered 
and takes root everywhere. This can be easily proved even in 
the present day in the neighborhood of Capharnaum, where the 
thistles grow so thickly on both sides of the path as to pene- 
trate through the rider’s clothes or else tower over his head. 
No wonder that they soon choke all the good seed near them. 

Still, a considerable portion of this good seed falls far 
away from them on the fertile land where there are no weeds. 
Here it shoots up,‘ grows tall, and yields a rich harvest — 
thirty, sixty, a hundred fold. The universal great fertility 
in its varying degrees is expressed by these figures which 


1 St. Luke & uéow; St. Matthew says “on”? (éri), St. Mark “in” (és). 

2 avéBnoav (Matthew and Mark), ow@vetcar (Luke). 

3 dpayuots Clemens Alex., Strom 4, 6. M. 8, 1244 A. 

4 The expressions dvaBalvovra kal avéavoueva in St. Mark must be regarded as neuter 
plural agreeing with 4\\a. The reading atéavéuevov could draw with it dvaBatvovra also 
as accusative singular agreeing with xapré» — as we find in the Vulgate. 
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quite tally with the actual facts. Thus we read of Isaac that 
he sowed at Gerar in the country of the Philistines and 
reaped a hundredfold (Gen. 26, 12). Varro tells the same of 
Garada (Gadara?) in Syria, Byzacium in northeast Africa, 
and of the land of the Sybarites (de re rustica 1, 44). Pliny 
and Solinus say the same of Byzacium, whilst Theophrastus 
relates that in Babylon wheat when well cultivated yielded a 
hundredfold and even when neglected fiftyfold (Hist. pl. 
VIII, 7, 4). Herodotus speaks even of two hundredfold in 
the same place (I, 193). Wetstein also quotes many other 
witnesses (Mt. 13, 8). 

However, our Lord does not speak of a hundredfold yield 
from the whole sowing, but only from that part of it which 
developed under the best and most favorable circumstances 
and to whose growth there was no external hindrance. There 
can be no question therefore of exaggeration. The difference 
in the degree of fruitfulness was only dependent on two con- 
ditions: the greater or lesser excellence of the seed, and the 
fertility of the ground in which it grew. 

In the provinces of the Lower Rhine, eight pounds of 
wheat to the acre were sown, and in the most fertile places 
the yield was 20,000 pounds, amounting to twenty-five fold 
of the whole sowing. But in Palestine we find fields, in the 
Plain of Esdraelon for example, with only a mere layer one 
meter deep of purely vegetable mould, which do not require 
manure (Richen). 

Having concluded the parable our Lord added: ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ He willed by these words 
to draw attention to the truths contained in the simile and 
to rouse the well-disposed to seek for the knowledge of these 
truths (cf. Mt. 11, 15; 18, 43; Me. 7, 16; Le. 14, 35, ete.).1 


1 The obstacles to a good growth which our Lord pointed out have also been ac- 
centuated by profane authors. Ovid in a passage often quoted says; (Metam, 5, 483- 
486: 

Et modo sol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber, 
Sideraque ventique nocent; avidaeque volucres 
Semina jacta legunt; lolium tribulique fatigant 
Triticeas messes et inexpugnabile gramen. 
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Christ Himself has fully explained to us the truths which 
He would impart to us in the beautiful similitude of the 
Sower. After He had answered the first part of His disciples’ 
question by those words regarding the object of the teach- 
ing by parables, He added the following explanation: 


Mt. 13, 18-23: 
‘Tuets obv 


18. 


A 4 lal 
gate THY TapaBovAny Tod 


> r 
QkKOU- 


OTELpayTos. 


19. Ilavroés 
tov Oyov THs Bactrelas 


aKovovTos 


Kal 7 ouvlevtTos, EpxeTa 
6 Tovnpos Kal aprafer TO 
éomapyevov ev TH Kapdca 
avTov* ovTds éoTLy 6 Tapa 
A < i , 
THY Odov orapeis. 
20. 


TpwOn oTapEls, OUTOS EoTLY 


‘O 6é€ émi ta Te 


t \ I > / ‘ 
6 TOV dyov aKovwY Kal 
evOds weTa xapas AayuBa- 
pov avTov" 


21. otk exer 6€ pifay 
év éavtw, GAA Tpdckal- 
pos éoTw, ‘yevouevns de 
OrXivews 7 Suwyyod dua 
Tov ddoyor, ebOds oKavda- 
lifer ac. 

22. ‘O 6€ eis Tas akav- 
Oas omapels, ovTds éoTu 
6 Tov hoyor akobwy, Kal 
pépyuva Tov al@vos Kal 7 
a&ratTn TOD tAoUTOU ouVTrVi- 
yet TOV AOYoV Kal GkapTros 
yiverat. 


Me. 4, 13-21: 
13. Ovx oldate THY Ta- 
paBornv tabtnv, Kal ras 


maoas Tas mapaCodas 
yrwceabe; 
14. ‘O omeipwy ov 


NOyov o7TeElper. 
15. Otroe 6€ elow of 
\ A t f cA ' 
Tapa THY Od0V, S7rov o7el- 
perat 6 oyos, Kal 6rav 
axovowaw, evOds EpxeTrar 6 


ial \ Ww \ t 
garavas Kal aiper Tov do- 


yov Tov éomaopuevoy eis 
avrovs. 
16. Kai otrot eiow 


Ouolws of érl Ta TETPWON 
OTELPOMEVOL, Ol OTAY AKoOU- 
cwaw Tov Royov, evOds 
pera xapas AapuBavovo. 


avrov. 
17. Kai otk éxovow 
pifay év éavtots, adda 


mpockatpol eiow, eta Ye- 
vouerns OriWews 7 ditwyyod 
dca Tov Adyov evOds oKap- 
darifovrar. 

18. Kal adddor eiciv ot 
els Tas axavOas o7etpoue- 
vou’ ovrTol elow ot TOV \O- 
yov akovoarrTes, 

19. kal ai pépipvac Tov 
ai@vos Kal  amraTn TOU 
mAovTou Kal ai mepl Ta 
Nowra €EmvOvpiar elomo- 
pevouevar cuvrviyouo w TOV 


doyov kal Gkaptros yiverat. 


Le. 8, 11-15: 
11. "Eorw 6é atrn 4 
mapaBor\n’ 
‘O omdpos éotly 6 
Oyos TOU Geod. 
12. Of 6€ mapa riHv 


£ f. > e v2 Uy 

ddov eiaw of dkoboarTes, 

eiTa EpxeTat 6 6taGodos 
\ w \ ia > \ 

kal alpet Tov Oyov amo 

THS Kapdlas a’T@v, wa wy 

TioTevoavTes wow. 


13. O& dé 


a 


TEeTpAS, Ob 


Tis 
aKov- 


érl 
érav 
cwowW, meTa Xapas, O€- 
XovTat TOV Noyor, 


\ Ce er J a 
Kal ovrou pifav ovK Exov- 
ow, ot mpdos Katpov mi- 
oTevovow Kal & KaLtpw 


Teipacuod adioravrat. 


14. To 6é€ eis ras axdv- 
Bas meddv, ovrol elow ot 
a&kovoavres, Kal Umo pept- 
pv@v Kal mAovTou Kal 760- 
vav Tov Blov mopevdpuevor 
ovyrviyovrat Kal ov TE- 
Aechopotou. 
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23. 


Av yhv omapels, ovrds 


‘O 6é€ éml THY Ka- 


éorw 6 Tov Oyo aKkoluy 
Kal ovvuels, Os 67 KapTo- 
opel Kal movet 6 pev éxa~ 
Tov, & dé éEnkovTa, 6 de 
TPLAKOVTQ. 


elow 


20. Kal 


ot él THY YRY THY KadnV 


pent.) eo 
EKELVOL 


omapevTes, oir ives a&KovoU- 

\ Je ‘ , 
ow Tov doyov Kal Tapade- 
xovrar Kal Kaptopopotaw 
€v TpraxovTa Kal ev €ENKoV- 
Ta Kal €v €xaTov. 


15. To 6€ & 7H Kadg 
Yn, obrol elow, oirives 
Kapoia Kady Kal ayabn 
akovoavTes TOY \OYoY Ka- 
Texovew Kal Kapmopopov- 
ow év bropovn. 


Mt. 13, 18 oecpavros x * B Peshitta and most of the editions: o7re- 
povros ©C D E and most of the MSS.: Itala and Vulgate seminantis. — 
22. auvos ¥ * B D, ete., awvos rovrov C E F and most of the MSS.: Vulg. 
saeculi istius. Instead of ayarn a few Greek and Latin MSS. have ayary 
and voluptas (Cf. Le.). — 23. cvmes x B D, cvrwy C E F and most of the 
MSS. 

Me. 4, 15 es avrovs B, Westcott-Hort, Nestle, etc.; « avros x C L, 
Tischendorf, etc.; ev rats kapdcars avrwy D, Lachmann, Hetzenauer, Brand- 
scheid, and others, Vulg. in cordibus or in corda eorum (cf. Mt. and Lce.). 
—19. Instead of » azarn tov rAovrov D and the Armenian translation 
have amara: tou xoouov; in the codices of the Itala there is great diversity 
(cf. Tischendorf and Wordsworth). — 20. Instead of & Itala, Vulg. etc., 


Lachmann, Hetzenauer, Brandscheid read three times éy. 


Mt. 13: 
18. Vos ergo audite 
parabolam seminantis: 


19. Omnis, qui audit 
verbum regni et non 
intelligit, venit malus 
et rapit, quod semi- 
natum est in corde 
eius: hic est, qui secus 
viam seminatus est. 


20. Qui autem super 
petrosa seminatus est, 
hic est, qui verbum au- 
dit et continuo cum 
guadio accipit illud; 


Mc. 4: 

13. Et ait illis: Ne- 
scitis parabolam hanc? 
et quomodo omnes pa- 
rabolas cognoscetis? 

14. Qui seminat, ver- 
bum seminat. 

15. Hi autem sunt, 
qui circa viam, ubi se- 
minatur verbum, et 
cum audierint, con- 
festim venit satanas et 
aufert verbum, quod 
seminatum est in cor- 
dibus eorum. 

16. Et hi sunt simi- 
liter, qui super petrosa 
seminantur: qui cum 
audierint verbum, sta- 
tim cum gaudio acci- 
piunt illud; 


Le. 8: 
11. Est autem haec 
parabola: 


Semen est verbum Dei. 


12. Qui autem secus 
viam, hi sunt, qui au- 
diunt, deinde venit di- 
abolus et tollit verbum 
de corde eorum, ne 
credentes salvi fiant. 


13..Nam qui supra 
petram: qui cum au- 
dierint, cum gaudio 
suscipiunt verbum; 
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21. non habet autem 
in se radicem, sed est 
temporalis: facta au- 
tem tribulatione et per- 
secutione propter ver- 
bum, continuo  scan- 
dalizatur. 

22. Qui autem, semi- 
natus est in spinis, hic 
est, qui verbum audit, 
et sollicitudo  saeculi 
istius et fallacia divi- 


tiarum suffocat  ver- 
bum et sine _ fructu 
efficitur 


23. Qui vero in ter- 
ram bonam seminatus 
est, hic est, qui audit 
verbum et intellegit et 
fructum affert et facit 
aliud quidem centesi- 
mum, aliud autem sex- 
agesimum, aliud vero 
trigesimum. 


Mt. 13: 
18. Hear you there- 
fore the meaning of the 
parable of the sower. 


19. When any one 
hears the word of the 
kingdom and_ under- 
stands it not, there 
comes the wicked one, 
and catches away that 
which was sown in his 
heart: this is he who 
received the seed by the 
wayside. 

20. And he that re- 


17. et non  habent 
radicem in se, sed tem- 
porales sunt: deinde 
orta tribulatione et per- 
secutione propter ver- 
bum, confestim scan- 
dalizantur. 

18. Et alii sunt, qui 
in spinis seminantur: 

19. hi sunt, qui ver- 
bum audiunt, et aerum- 
nae saeculi et deceptio 
divitiarum et circa re- 
liqua _concupiscentiae 
introeuntes _suffocant 
verbum et sine fructu 
efficitur. 

20. Et hi sunt, qui 
super terram bonam 
seminati sunt: qui au- 
diunt verbum et susci- 
piunt et  fructificant, 
unum triginta, unum 
sexaginta et unum cen- 
tum. 


Mc. 4: 

13. And he saith to 
them: Are you igno- 
rant of this parable? 
and how shall you know 
all the parables? 

14. He that 
sows the word. 

15. And these are 
they by the wayside, 
where the word is sown, 
and as soon as they 
have heard, immedi- 
ately Satan comes, 
and takes away the 
word that was sown in 


sows, 


et hi radices non ha- 
bent: qui ad tempus 
credunt et in tempore 
tentationis recedunt. 


14. Quod autem in 
spinas cecedit; hi sunt, 
qui audierunt, et a sol- 
licitudinibus et divitiis 
et voluptatibus vitae 
euntes suffocantur et 
non referunt fructum. 


15. Quod autem in 
bonam terram: hi sunt 
qui in corde bono et 
optimo audientes ver- 
bum retinent et fruc- 
tum afferunt in pati- 
entia. 


Le. 8: 
11. Now the parable 
means this: The seed 


is the word of God. 


12. And they by the 
wayside are they that 
hear, then the devil 
comes, and takes the 
word out of their heart, 
lest they should believe 
and be saved. 

13. Now they upon 
the rock are they who, 
when they hear, receive 
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ceived the seed upon 
stony ground: this is he 
that hears the word, 
and immediately re- 
ceives it with joy: 

21. yet has he not 
root in himself, but is 
only for a time: and 
when there arise tribu- 
lation and persecution 
because of the word, he 
is presently scandal- 
ized. 

22. And he that re- 
ceived the seed among 
thorns: is he that hears 
the word, and the care 
of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches 
choke up the word, and 
he becomes fruitless. 

23. But he that re- 
ceived the seed upon 
good ground: this is he 
that hears the word, 
and understands, and 
bears fruit, and yields 
the one a hundred fold, 
and another sixty, and 
another thirty. 


their hearts. 

16. And these like- 
wise are they that are 
sown on the _ stony 
ground: who when they 
have heard the word, 
immediately receive it 
with joy, 

17. yet they have no 
root in themselves, but 
are only for a time: and 
then when tribulation 
and persecution arises 
for the word, they are 
presently scandalized. 

18. And others there 
are who are sown 
among thorns: these are 
they that hear the word, 

19. but the cares of 
the world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts after 
other things entering in 
choke the word, and it 
is made fruitless. 

20. And these are 
they who are sown 
upon the good ground, 
who hear the word, and 
receive it, and yield 
fruit, the one thirty 
fold, another sixty, and 
another a hundred. 


the word with joy: and 
these have no roots; for 
they believe for a while, 
and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 

14. And that which 
fell among thorns, are 
they who have heard, 
and going their way, 
are choked with the 
cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, 
and yield no fruit. 

15. But that on the 
good ground, are they 
who in a good and up- 
right heart, hearing the 
word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit in patience. 


The authenticity of the interpretation has lately been disputed by 
B, Weiss in particular (“Marcusevangelium.” pp. 146-52) on the grounds 
that it “allegorizes”’ and that it leads to “much confusion or actual incon- 
sistency in the parable.” The simile of the Sower was only intended “to 
set before us the law that all activity is dependent for its results on the 
extent of its work.” It was only the second Christian generation which 
applied it to the “Word of the Kingdom ”’ and therefore added to it the 
corresponding explanation. 
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But even John Weiss finds his father’s sophisms far from convincing 
(Stud. u. Krit. LXIV, 1891, 307-10. Cf. P. Feine in the Jahrbuch fir 
prot. Theol. (XIV, 1888, pp. 504-19). Jiilicher also cannot but reject the 
“extremely ingenious ” explanation of Weiss, because “the first two argu- 
ments prove nothing ” and in the last one he cannot agree with Weiss in 
finding fault with St. Mark (II, 532 et seg.). Still he cannot bring 
himself to suppress his doubt about tradition, and to soften it he ad- 
vances a new hypothesis, according to which our Lord “only spoke quite 
briefly about the Sower,”’ but subsequently had been provoked to enlarge 
upon the theme. 


According to our Lord’s words the parable of the Sower 
relates to the ‘‘Word of the Kingdom,”’ that is to say, to the 
tidings of the kingdom of God which our divine Saviour was 
sent to bring. This Adyos 7Hs Baodeias of St. Matthew, which 
St. Mark usually describes as 6 \éyos and St. Luke as 6 Néoyos 
tov Oeod, is first of all to be understood as the seed which the 
sower scatters. 

Indeed, this opening interpretation which our Lord gives 
us throws a clear light on the whole parable. From the con- 
cordance of the three Evangelists, which affords us a sure 
historical background for this instruction, we see that in the 
preceding events the unbelief of Israel in the glad tidings of 
the Messiah had been more and more openly and rudely mani- 
fested. This falling away of the people and their leaders 
from our Lord might become a stumbling block to the well-dis- 
posed, the more so as these shared in the worldly and earthly 
expectations of the kingdom of Heaven of the Messiah. 

Thus our Lord by this beautiful simile willed to teach a 
twofold lesson to His disciples and to ‘those who were with 
them.” In the first place, He shows them by His choice of 
the image that His kingdom will not be suddenly proclaimed 
in power and splendor. The Word of the Kingdom resembles 
rather the small and insignificant grain of wheat which is 
committed to the earth to develop therein slowly and gradu- 
ally, and to yield rich harvest in the good ground. The same 
thought recurs in other similitudes and is brought more 
prominently forward. Later, we shall examine it more 
exhaustively. 
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Our Lord in this first parable gives chief importance to 
another lesson. He shows in the second place whence comes 
the opposition to the Word of the Kingdom and the partial 
unproductiveness of the good seed. He had before all things 
Himself, His work, and its results before His eyes. It hap- 
pened with His message of the kingdom of God upon earth 
in Israel as with the seed in the ground. It is in the simi- 
larity of their fate and the partial productiveness and non- 
productiveness of both that the point of comparison lies in 
this parable — the tertiwm comparationis. 

By means of the explanation of the reason for the unbelief 
in Israel the scandal which might prove a stumbling block to 
the disciples is removed. And, on the other hand, the mys- 
terious gradual development of God’s kingdom is vividly 
illustrated in an extremely suggestive and instructive man- 
ner. At the same time the words of the divine Master 
contain for each individual an earnest exhortation to self- 
examination and the avoidance of these obstacles. 

The fundamental idea here set forth shows us, also, how 
beautifully the lesson which our Lord intended rules the 
similitude and its interpretation in all their parts. As our 
Lord Himself explained every point, we have but to con- 
sider His words carefully without seeking further elucidation. 

The first obstacle whereby portion of the seed was ren- 
dered unproductive was the hard, much trodden way. By 
this our Lord teaches us to recognize the first class of lis- 
teners to His Word, who hear it indeed, but do not under- 
stand. At the same time we are to regard this want of 
understanding as their own fault. They hear the Word and 
take no trouble to accept it and to attend to it. It is true 
the disciples did not understand the parable, but they went 
with good-will to their divine Master and begged an explana- 
tion. On the other hand, indifference and coldness of heart 
towards the teaching of their Redeemer was in the case of 
many of the unbelieving people the principal cause of their 
unbelief. Their hearts were like the hard path through the 
field on the surface of which the seed remained. 
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The author of the ‘“‘Opus imperfectum ” considers that this hardness 
of heart was caused by the state of these men’s minds, which were wholly 
fixed upon temporal concerns and could not soar above earthly goods: 
“Homo secundum istum mundum vivens, qui omnia ea sapit, quae 
mundi sunt, et nihil quod Dei est.’ But, as this obstacle shows itself 
more in the third class of hearers, we are inclined with St. John Chrysos- 
tom to share in the general opinion that the failure of these men was due 
to their low views, their fickleness, and their carelessness.! 


Wherever the seed of the divine Word cannot penetrate 
the hardness of the heart and take root therein, it will be 
taken quickly away by the Evil Spirit: “Satan comes and 
steals the word.’ The Evil One? has an easy task in such 
dispositions of the heart. He runs, indeed, as the birds run 
from the nearest bushes to look at the sower, and he sets to 
work at once to efface the remembrance of what was heard 
so as to prevent the mind from dwelling on it, and thus, as 
it were, he steals the Word “that they may not believe and 
be converted.” For the Gospel of the Word was announced 
that all men by faithful acceptance of the same might be 
included in the kingdom of Christ and in this kingdom might 
attain to everlasting bliss. 

It is to be observed that our Lord places prominently in 
this first class of the indifferent and callous hearers of His 
Word, Satan, the enemy of all good. 

The only begotten Son of the Eternal Father had indeed 
come down from heaven and had caused the Word of His 
kingdom to be made known to all that He might combat the 
“Prince of this world,” and might consummate his sentence 
and drive him from His dominions (John, 12, 31; 14, 30; 
16, 11), and invite all His hearers to the kingdom of Heaven. 
Therefore, finding his possessions threatened, the “God of 
this world”? makes every effort to blind “the minds of unbe- 
lievers that the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, 
Who is the image of God, should not shine unto them” 
(2 Cor. 4,4). But it does not follow from this that he labors 


1 Of Bavavoor kal Padvuor kal dAlywpo.. Hom. 44 al. 45 in Mt. n. 3. 
2 © rovnpés Mt.; 6 caravds Mc.; 6 6:4Boros Le. 
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only amongst the first class of the hearers of the Word, or 
that he has no hand in the obstacles of the second and third 
class. He has to do something more amongst these than 
merely to destroy the remembrance of what they had heard by 
diverting them and filling their minds with delusions. It is 
perhaps for this reason that with regard to them nothing is 
said of his coming, but the actual means and weapons of his 
attacks are specified. 

“And he that received the seed upon stony ground: this 
is he that hears the word and immediately receives it with 
joy.’ Just as the much-trodden way was figurative of the 
hard, unimpressionable heart, so is the rocky ground with its 
thin layer of earth an image of the superficial creatures of 
impulse who are indeed susceptible to transitory impressions 
and emotions, but who have no stability in themselves. This 
superficiality is not a mere natural defect but a wilful want of 
the moral earnestness and willingness for small or great sacri- 
fices which the observance of the Gospel admonitions neces- 
sarily requires. 

We perceive this from the words which our Lord added: 
“Yet hath he not root in himself, but is only for a time: 
and when there arise tribulation and persecution because of 
the word, he is presently scandalized.”” The time of tempta- 
tion will prove whether this joyful acceptation of the doc- 
trine of Christ springs from a passing emotion or from the 
determined surrender to Him of the will. In the opposition 
and the war waged by the Evil One against God, affliction 
and persecution for the Gospel’s sake can never be long 
absent. Especially was this so in the time of our Lord. For 
blind Israel followed its blind leaders and rejected the Mes- 
siah. Then it was seen, alas! that many of those who had 
crowded round the great Teacher and Wonderworker be- 
longed to this second class of fickle, unstable beings. They 
were not willing to have a part in the sufferings of the mem- 
bers of the kingdom of God, therefore they were scandal- 
ized at the suffering, persecuted Founder of this kingdom and 
turned from Him in unbelief. 
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Our Lord often and expressly referred to the impending persecution 
of His kingdom which even then was already beginning to make itself 
felt everywhere (Mt. 5, 19-22; 7, 13 et seq.; 10, 16-26, etc.). Why then 
should the mention of this and of the fickle Christians who so soon turned 
their backs on our Saviour make us feel “that we are transported rather 
to the time of the earliest churches with their sad experiences than to the 
brief months during which He (Christ) canvassed the people’ (Jii- 
licher, II, 537)? The ‘“Gefiihl” for this kind of objection is too sub- 
jective and too variable to induce us to give up for it the clear and certain 
truth. 


There was a third obstacle which, whilst it allowed the 
seed corn to take root and to grow, yet prevented it from 
ripening. The thorns and thistles which choke young plants 
constituted this obstacle. The roots and the seed of the 
thorny weeds hidden in the fertile ground here represent the 
enemy of the good wheat. They show us a third class of 
people, in whom the Word is rendered fruitless by the inor- 
dinate desires and passions of their hearts and by the anxi- 
eties and the allurements of the exterior world. 

These passions, it is true, are at work in every heart, 
but it is in man’s power with the assistance of divine grace 
to render them harmless. His guilt consists in allowing these 
inordinate desires to grow, so that they become greater and 
stronger and finally become the unconquerable enemies of 
the Word of God. Then from outside come the cares and 
troubles of the world which harass the poor heart, and then 
the deceitful riches and pleasures of life entice man to self- 
indulgence. All too quickly are Christ’s admonitions for- 
gotten. The fruits of man’s good works in the observance of 
divine lessons are lost, because the rank, thorny weeds choke 
the good seeds and the promising young plants. 

The thorns and the thistles, therefore, in the first place 
are an image of what takes place in the human heart owing 
to its affections and passions and to its contact with the 
world. Just as the seed of the thistle and the roots of the 
thorns were hidden in the field, and together with the corn 
grew up out of the same ground, so also the passions which 
grow unchecked in the heart are in the first place inimical to 
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the Word of God and its operations amongst the men in this 
third class. But external things combine also with these to 
torture men by the care and trouble arising from the mani- 
fold necessities of life and by means of human respect, de- 
jection, and discontent; so preventing him from fulfilling his 
duties; or else by means of riches and superfluity they entice 
him to delusive enjoyment, to delights and amusements, and 
thus make a clear road for all inordinate desires and pas- 
sions. So do our interior and exterior enemies work hand in 
hand in order to prevent the good in the human heart from 
bearing fruit. 


Matthew and Mark describe these united enemies as pépiuva(c) rod 
aiévos and amrarn Tov tAovVTov. Mark adds ai repl ra Ara ErOvyiar, “desires 
for things,” ‘‘for honor, pleasure and such like.” Luke joins peépivat, 
mdovTos and jdovai rod Biov, in which the same two classes of enemies, 
namely, anxieties on the one side, riches and enjoyment on the other, 
are set side by side. St. Chrysostom understands by these the two oppo- 
site injuries which wealth inflicts on man, — tormenting him with its 
anxieties and making him effeminate with its enjoyments (Hom. 44 al. 
45, in Mt. n. 4). But Christ by His words refers, in the first place, to 
the cares of the world (rod aidvos), that is to say, anxiety about the neces- 
saries of this earthly life. Thus we must rather think of a poor man than 
of a rich one. 

But the saintly Doctor justly remarks that we are not to thrust the 
guilt on the world and on wealth, but on the corrupt heart: “For you 
can shun the evil and use your wealth in a proper manner. Wherefore 
Christ does not say, the world, but the cares of the world; he does not 
say, riches, but the deceitfulness of riches. For one can be rich, and yet 
not be deceived, and can live in this world, and not allow oneself to be 
choked by its cares’ (abid.). 


If we compare with one another the three classes of men 
whom our Lord describes, we shall find that the existing 
obstacles in the first class are indifference and indolence, in 
the second, superficiality and pusillanimity, and in the third, 
complete absorption in the things of earth and in sensuality. 
But in all three classes, it is entirely by wilful sin, of their 
own free will, that the divine Word of the kingdom of Christ 


is deprived of its fruit. (Van Koetsveld, I, 43, following 
Stier.) 
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A cursory glance at the multitudes to whom our Lord 
preached will easily show us that very many of these people 
belonged to one or other of the three classes. We can indeed 
without any difficulty trace the origin of the unbelief with 
which Israel opposed her Messiah to one or other of the 
obstacles which we have mentioned. The threats and warn- 
ings and lamentations, so fearful in their solemnity, which 
were uttered with regard to Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capharnaum (Mt. 11, 20-24; Le. 10, 13-15), even if we place 
these at the time of our Lord’s departure from Galilee, the 
simile of the wayward children playing in the market-place 
(Mt. 11, 16-19; Le. 7, 31-35), and so many other sayings 
show us how much indifference and indolent lukewarmness 
our Lord found. The suddenly aroused enthusiasm of the 
former time and the fickleness which was already manifesting 
itself in Galilee (John, 6) afforded testimony of the incon- 
stant superficiality which would cause so many who had 
joined in the Hosannas of yesterday to cry on the morrow: 
“Crucify Him.” The mind wholly absorbed in worldly 
things and in the gratification of the passions is perfectly 
characteristic of “the evil and adulterous generation’ (Mt. 
12, 39; 16, 4; Le. 11, 29) which had no heart for a gospel 
of self-renunciation and which obstinately rejected a poor, 
humble, and suffering Messiah. 

Thus there is contained in this parable an instruction on 
an important mystery of the kingdom of Heaven. It re- 
vealed to the disciples the causes of the unbelief of so many 
and showed them the conditions which were attached to the 
development of the kingdom. For this, there is required 
from every one a heart willing and ready for sacrifice and 
disengaged from every earthly and sensual attachment. 
Hence every one can derive instruction and warning from 
the parable. 

But Christ would also inspire courage and arouse joyous 
effort. Therefore, having pointed out the many sad features 
of the development of His kingdom, He does not fail to show 
us its very consoling side. After He had shown the three- 
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fold fate of the unfruitful seed, and had applied it to the 
three kinds of unbelievers, He also brought forward three 
species of fruitful seed and three classes of men corresponding 
to these. 

‘But these are they who are sown upon the good ground, 
who hear the word, and receive it, and yield fruit, the one 
thirty, another sixty, and another a hundred fold.” The qual- 
ities of these hearers of the divine Word are in direct contra- 
diction to those spoken of previously. They receive Christ’s 
teaching that they may reflect upon it and understand it. 
They preserve His words and His admonitions in an upright 
heart! that they may observe them, and thus not choke 
them, but allow them to grow to rich, ripe fruit. In faith- 
ful co-operation with the grace which ever accompanies the 
words of our divine Lord they persevere in faithful endur- 
ance? and do not allow themselves to be troubled by the 
sacrifices and the difficulties which perseverance must always 
entail. 

It is therefore according to the measure of the gifts 
which we have received and our own co-operation that we 
may hope for an exceedingly joyful harvest of thirty, sixty, 
or one hundredfold. Christ could certainly rejoice at the 
prospect of such good fruits of His glad tidings of the king- 
dom of Heaven, as far as His disciples and the well-dis- 
posed portion of the people were concerned. Although the 
spirit of the world had not been wholly overcome, even 
within the circle of His own followers, still the majority at 
least wished with good and willing hearts to cleave wholly to 
their Saviour and to unite themselves to Him ever more 
closely. As they had abandoned everything for His Word’s 
sake, so were they prepared for every sacrifice in the future. 
Thue their divine Master could confidently entrust to them 
the mysteries of His kingdom. 


1Ey xapdia kad kal aya; cf. kadoxdyabés, “the man of honor” of the Greek pro- 
fane authors. 


2 "Ey drouorg; Vulg. in patientia; cod. colbertinus of the Itala in ed thes codex 
Bezae in sufferentia. : 
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But even in these last cheering words concerning the rich 
fruit there re-echoed the solemn admonition which the dis- 
ciples should ever and always remember as one of the funda- 
mental laws of the Kingdom of Heaven. In patience, in 
perseverance, in overcoming obstacles, and in steadfast ful- 
filment of the necessary duties were they to attain to the 
glad harvest-time. 


Our Lord in His explanation passes over external, smaller details, 
such as the treading of the seed under foot, and also the explicit exposi- 
tion of the sower and the field which He adds to the parable of the Tares. 
But if by the grain of corn we must understand the Word of the King- 
dom, it is clear that in the given sequence of this parable ‘He that sows 
the good seed is the Son of Man. And the field is the world,” as we are 
told in the explanation of the figurative discourse which follows. 

We are to understand the whole parable and its explanation as figura- 
tive, in the first place of Christ, Who proclaims the doctrine of the king- 
dom of Heaven, and of mankind to whom He addresses His words. The 
Fathers of the Church and the commentators therefore referred the 
eéndGev to the Incarnation, S. Chrysostom. 1. c.n. 4; Salmeron, p. 23, ete. 

It is to be remarked with reference to the Greek text that the regular 
construction of the sentences is broken repeatedly by an anacoluthon. 
This happens in Matthew 13, 19, where the genitive ravrds etc. is placed 
at the beginning of the sentence in order to give it special emphasis; 
similarly in Mark 4, 15 and Luke 8, 12, the construction is not quite 
regular. 

In Mark 4, 19, it is said of the cares, the deceit, the desires that they 
enter in (eioropevouevar), that is to say, into the heart of man. In Luke 
8, 14, on the other hand, it is said of the hearers of the word that they 
go and are choked (ropevouevo.). The two additional sentences refer to 
the gradual development of good and evil in the human heart. 

The 6 6€ . . . omapels, ovTds éorwv, moreover, has afforded opportunity 
for various attempts at interpretation. Some, for instance, thought that 
because the seed here apparently no longer represents the Word but rather 
the hearers of the Word, the ozapeis should not be rendered “sown,” but 
“‘oversown,” and thus should refer to the hearers and not to the seed. 
But this hypothesis shatters the qualification which is added to every por- 
tion in accordance with the parable: 6 zapa rv 6ddv orapeis, etc. Others, 
for this reason, think that it should be interpreted: “These are they 
among whom was sown by the wayside.” This, however, also looks like a 
makeshift. 

But because of this there is no necessity to talk of a contradiction 
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between the parable and its interpretation, nor has B. Weiss in the least 
proved such. Gdébel (I, 53-55, compare also Schafer, p. 122) has offered 
the simplest explanation by distinguishing between activity and effect 
in the image and its antitype. Regarding sowing and preaching as activity, 
the seed is an image of the Word and the field an image of the hearer 
but, regarded from the point of its operation, the scattered seed becomes 
a very suitable image of the hearer, because the transformation and 
the revivification which in the natural order take place in the seed must 
also in the supernatural order be accomplished in the hearer. Thus he 
indeed resembles the seed scattered by the sower, but not the field in 
which no change is noticeable. 


All that regards Christ our Lord and His preaching of the 
Word of the kingdom of God has retained its meaning for all 
time. Wherever the Apostles and disciples and their suc- 
cessors have to preach the Word of God, they will have the 
same experiences and in similar fashion can observe the results 
of their preaching. 

The parable of the Sower, therefore, with perfect justice 
has been employed universally in preaching and in every other 
form of Christian instruction. It contains for all men and 
for all ages a fulness of important lessons on the obstacles 
which oppose the fruitfulness of the Gospel and the means 
by which they may be overcome. It also instructs the 
preacher of the Word on everything to which he must pay 
attention, either in what concerns himself or his hearers in 
order to secure rich fruit. 

Furthermore, these means and these obstacles are to be 
noted with reference to the reading and the consideration 
of the “Verbum Dei scriptum” (cf. B. Petrus Canisius, 
““Notae,”’ p. 291 ss) and to the operations of grace in general. 
By means of divine grace shall the kingdom of Heaven find 
access more and more to the heart of every man, and attain 
therein more and more stability and success, provided only 
his will be not wanting to the necessary co-operation. The 
parable thus can be applied to the working of grace and 
man’s co-operation in general, and to the different means of 
grace ordained by Almighty God in particular. 

The different parts of the parable and their interpretation 
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afford furthermore manifold opportunities for the practical 
application of the simile to the various periods of a Chris- 
tian’s life. To this the words of our Lord Himself clearly 
point out a road on which the Fathers of the Church and 
many commentators have preceded us. 


Regarding the application of the simile of the Sower to Christ, St. 
John Chrysostom thus discourses: ‘‘Whence does He, the Omnipresent, 
Who fills all things, go forth? How does He go forth? Not to any place; 
but to us in His intercourse and His relations with us; because by assum- 
ing our flesh He came nearer to us. He went forth to us, because, as sin 
had closed the entrance to us, we could not enter in. Why did He go 
forth? To destroy this earth overgrown with thistles, or to chastise the 
husbandmen? By no means; He went forth to scatter the Word of the 
fear of the Lord, to cultivate it and to care it. Here He names the in- 
struction the seed, men’s souls the field, whilst He Himself is the sower 
. . . For very often the sower goes forth to accomplish other work, either 
to plough the field, or to remove the weeds, or to uproot the thorns, or to 
attend to similar things. But He went forth to sow.” 

St. John Chrysostom then makes practical application of the obsta- 
cles to the productiveness of the seed. Amongst other admonitions 
respecting these he says: ‘But why, men ask, did He not enumerate the 
other evil passions, such as the lust of the flesh, the inordinate desire of 
glory? When He enumerated the cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, He enumerated all. For the inordinate desire of glory 
and all besides belong to this world and to the deceitfulness of riches 
. . . But He added the hard road and the rocks thereto to show us that 
it does not suffice to shake off the yoke of riches, but that we must prac- 
tise every other virtue. For what would it avail if thou wert not indeed 
attached to riches, but yet wert soft and cowardly, or if thou wert indeed 
not cowardly, but idle and careless in hearing (the lesson)? For a de- 
tached portion of it does not suffice for our salvation. We must, above 
all, listen to it attentively, and then carefully preserve the memory of 
what we have heard; then we act energetically, despising riches, and 
casting off the yoke of earthly things . . . If we listen in this manner we 
arm ourselves on all sides, because by acting thus we observe what has 
been said and cause it to take deep root in us, and we seek to preserve 
ourselves free from earthly things” (in Mt. Hom. 44 al. 45, n. 3 et seq., 
M. 57, 467 et seq.). 

In a homily on this parable wrongly ascribed to St. John Chrysos- 
tom, the various details are explained in a somewhat labored and super- 
ficial manner; for example, in addition to the sower, the seed and the 
field, the oxen, the plough, and the wooden yoke are singled out as refer- 
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ring to the Apostles, the Cross, and the bond of Love. The three classes 
of men amongst whom the sowing of the seed brings forth no fruit must 
be understood in particular of the Arians, the Eunomians, and the Mara- 
thonians. The author interprets as threefold fruit the blade of Faith, 
the ear of Hope, and the ripe corn of perfect Love, or also, the glory of 
God, the exaltation of the Church and one’s own salvation. Faith shall 
indeed fructify threefold, Hope sixtyfold, and Charity one hundredfold. 
He also interprets this threefold fruit as the anointing, the descent into 
the water (of Baptism), and the secret consummation of the Sacrament 
(Migne, P. G. 61, 771-6). 

The ‘Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum,” which also was sometimes 
wrongly regarded as a work of St. John Chrysostom, interprets the three 
classes of men and the three kinds of fruit as follows: “Quae est ergo 
terra secus viam? Homo secundum istum mundum vivens, qui onmia 
ea sapit, quae mundi sunt, et nihil, quod Dei est; sed hoc solum diebus 
ac noctibus cogitat, hoc concupiscit, quod pertinet ad bene manducan- 
dum et bibendum et spurcitiam corporis exercendam. Ex his enim omnia 
mala nascuntur ... Talibus si loqui volueris de spiritualibus rebus, 
non intellegunt verbum nec sentiunt verbi dulcedinem . . . Quid ergo 
terra [petrosa]? Intellectus carnalis et non rationabilis super animam 
duram et infidelem ... Sunt ergo homines, quibus si locutus fueris de 
gloria sanctorum et de beatitudine gloriae regni caelestis, statim gaudent 
et audientes delectantur, quoniam sapientes secundum naturam etiam 
facile suscipiunt verbum; sed ne credas gaudio eorum: carnaliter enim 
gaudent et carnaliter delectantur . . . Alia ceciderunt in spinas. Primum 
dicam, quomodo colitur, ut bene intellegatur, quomodo a spinis suffoca- 
tur seminatum in te verbum. Colis assidue audiendo Scripturas et 
traditiones doctorum . . . Vide iam, quod sollicitudo divitiarum frequen- 
tare te ecclesiam non permittit, ut audias Scripturas et traditiones doc- 
torum, ut nutriatur verbum, quod accepisti. Etsi venis in corpore, non 
venis in mente. Etsi audis auribus, non audis in corde. Totus autem 
animus tuus in illis est, de quibus sollicitus es. Opera bona cupiditas 
divitiarum te facere non sinit . . . Terra autem bona sunt, qui abstinent 
se a divitiis malis et secundum vires suas faciunt bona et est fructus 
eorum trigesimus. Si autem omnia bona sua contemnant et accedant ad 
serviendum Deo, habent sexagesimum. Si autem et infirmitas corporis 
eis contigerit et fideliter sustinuerint, habent centesimum, et terra bona 
est. Nam et Job ante tentationem trigesimum habuit in facultatibus 
suis iuste vivendo, post damna substantiae et filiorum sexagesimum, 
post plagam autem corporis centesimum fecit” (M. P. G. 56, 791-8). . 

St. Jerome specially interprets the three degrees of fruitfulness. He 
treats of this exhaustively in his first book against Jovinian (I. 3, M. 
23, 213 et seq.). In his commentary on Matthew he repeats briefly his 
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interpretation: ‘“Sicut in terra mala tres fuere diversitates: secus viam 
et petrosa et spinosa loca, sic in terra bona trina diversitas est: cente- 
simi, sexagesimi et tricesimi fructus. Et in illa autem et in ista non 
mutatur substantia, sed voluntas, et tam incredulorum, quam credentium 
corda sunt, quae semen recipiunt ... Primum ergo debemus audire, 
deinde intellegere, et post intellegentiam fructus reddere doctrinarum et 
facere vel centesimum fructum vel sexagesimum vel tricesimum, de 
quibus plenius in libro contra Jovinianum diximus et nunc breviter 
perstringimus: centesimum fructum virginibus, sexagesimum viduis et con- 
tinentibus, tricesimum casto matrimonio deputantes . . . Quidam nos- 
trorum centesimum fructum ad martyres referunt: quod si ita est, sancta 
consortia nuptiarum excluduntur a fructu bono” (M. 26, 88 et seq.). 

St. Augustine like the ‘‘quidam ” mentioned by St. Jerome, divides 
the hundredfold fruit amongst the martyrs, but he also allots a share to 
married people: “Centesimum martyrum propter satietatem vitae vel 
contemptum mortis; sexagesimum virginum propter otium interius, quia 
non pugnant contra consuetudinem carnis: solet enim otium concedi 
sexagenariis post militiam vel post actiones publicas; trigesimum coniuga- 
torum, quia haec est aetas praeliantium: ipsi enim habent acriorem con- 
flictum, ne libidinibus superentur” (Quaest. Evang. I 9. M. 35, 1325 
et seg.). The same holy Doctor of the Church elsewhere sums the princi- 
pal lessons of the parable in these words: ‘‘Mutamini cum potestis; dura 
aratro versate, de agro lapides proicite, de agro spinas evellite. Nolite 
habere durum cor, unde cito verbum Dei pereat. Nolite habere tenuem 
terram, ubi radix caritatis alta non sedeat. Nolite curis et cupiditatibus 
saecularibus offocare bonum semen, quod vobis spargitur laboribus nos- 
tris. Etenim Dominus seminat, sed nos operarii eilus sumus_ Sed estote 
terra bona. Heri diximus et hodie omnibus dicimus: Ferat alius cen- 
tenum, alius sexagenum, alius tricenum. In alio maior, in alio minor est 
fructus, sed omnes ad horreum pertinebunt”’ (Sermo 73 n. 3. M. 38, 
471). 

St. Maximus of Turin similarly admonishes the faithful: ‘ Ergo 
fecundetur ager pectoris nostri, ut suscipiat semen Dominicum et fertili 
fruge locupletet; non sint in terra cordis nostri spinae et tribuli malevo- 
lentiae saecularis, ne bonum semen necet noxium germen; non sint vobis 
petrosa loca et lapidum infecunda pernicies. Nam talem viam exhorret 
Dominus, qui dicit: Inhabitabo in eis et inter eos ambulabo; sed sit terra, 
ut dixi, cordis nostri, quae affert fructus tricesimos et sexagesimos et 
centesimos, hoc est multiplicetur in omnibus bonis, habeat in se fructus 
frumenti, vini et olei. Fructus vini, hoc est fides et confessio passionis 
et resurrectionis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, qui lavit in vino stolam 
suam et in sanguine uvae opertorium suum et torcular vindemiae salutari 
fervore perfudit: cuius calicis sacramento viventes ita inebriantur eius 
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spiritali fervore, ut non sentiant saeculi tempestates, non iniurias, non 
persequentium poenas, ut declamant et dicunt: Ht calix tuus inebrians 
quam praeclarus est! Ergo fructus frumenti, vini et olei. Olei fructus 
sunt laetitia, pax, dulcedo, mentis serenitas, quae ut oleum superfertur 
et supereminet; unde et caput ungi mandatur, ut caput cordis nostri 
fidei fulgore resplendeat. Istis ergo mens nostra bonis spiritualibus 
sempter abundet, ut Patri per Filium semper gratias agamus”’ (Expo- 
sitiones de capitulis Evangeliorum III. M. 57, 810 f).—In another 
explanation the same holy Father of the Church says: “Exiit itaque 
(Christus), ut seminaret in mundo Evangelium, ut seminaret fidem, 
iustitiam, veritatem, pacem, castitatem, humilitatem ceterasque virtutes. 
Et diabolus e contrario seminare coepit sua, id est superbiam, iracun- 
diam, concupiscentiam, homicidia, adulteria, furta ceteraque vitia, quae 
in divinis literis zizania nominantur . . . Qui non ambulat in via, quae es 
est. Christus, ipse extra viam positus non poterit in se habere semen verbi 
Dei, sed rapitur a volucribus, id est ab erraticis spiritibus. Qui vero 
petrosam habet mentem, id est duritiam perfidia oneratam, radices in se 
non tenet verbi Dei, sed cito arescit, quia fructus stabiles de cordis in- 
timo non producit. Qui autem in spinis, angustatur spinarum densi- 
tate, hoc est aculeis cogitationum saecularium, quae deprimunt verbum, 
et effici non potest fructiferum. At vero quod in terram bonam, exuberat 
fructibus et crescit in copiam, ut afferat, secut Dominus ait, fructus tri- 
gesimos et sexagesimos et centesimos: fructus spei, fidei, caritatis; 
fructus viduitatis, virginitatis, martyrii. Istis fructibus bene crescit 
Ecclesia et suas messes digne caelestibus horreis parat”’ (ibid. XX M. 
Dour): 

St. Gregory the Great interprets the same admonition to the people 
in his fifteenth homily, which he delivered on Sexagesima Sunday in the 
Basilica of St. Paul. Amongst other things he says: ‘Curate, ne petrosa 
terra semen excipiat et fructum boni operis sine perseverantiae radicibus 
mittat. Multis enim libet, quod audiunt, boni operis initia proponunt; 
sed mox ut fatigari adversitatibus coeperint, inchoata derelinquunt. 
Petrosa ergo terra humorem non habuit, quae hoc, quod germinaverat, 
ad fructum perseverantiae non perduxit . . . Notandum vero est, quod 
exponens Dominus dicit, quia sollicitudines et voluptates et divitiae 
suffocant verbum. Suffocant enim, quia importunis cogitationibus suis 
guttur mentis strangulant, et dum bonum desiderium intrare ad cor non 
sinunt, quasi aditum flatus vitalis necant. Notandum etiam, quod duo 
sunt, quae divitiis iungit, sollicitudines videlicet et voluptates, quia pro- 
fecto et per curam mentem opprimunt et per affluentiam resolvunt. Re 
enim contraria possessores suos et afflictos et lubricos faciunt. Sed quia 
voluptas convenire non potest cum afflictione, alio quidem tempore per 
custodiae suae sollicitudinem affligunt atque alio per abundantiam ad 
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voluptates emolliunt. Terra autem bona fructum per patientiam reddit, 
quia videlicet nulla sunt bona quae agimus, si non aequanimiter etiam 
proximorum mala toleramus. Quanto enim quisque altius profecerit, 
tanto in hoc mundo invenit, quod durius portet, quia cum a praesenti 
saeculo mentis nostrae dilectio deficit, etusdem saeculi adversitas crescit. 
Hine est enim, quod plerosque cernimus et bona agere et tamen sub gravi 
tribulationum fasce desudare. Terrena namque iam desideria fugiunt et 
tamen flagellis durioribus fatigantur. Sed iuxta vocem Domini fructum 
per patientiam reddunt, quia cum humiliter flagella suscipiunt, post 
flagella ad requiem sublimiter suscipiuntur. Sic uva calcibus tunditur et 
in vini saporem liquatur. Sic oliva contusionibus expressa amurcam suam 
deserit et in olei liquorem pinguescit. Sic per trituram areae a paleis 
grana separantur et ad horreum purgata perveniunt. Quisquis ergo appe- 
tit plene vitia vincere, studeat humiliter purgationis suae flagella tolerare, 
ut tanto post ad iudicem mundior veniat, quanto nunc eius rubiginem 
ignis tribulationis purgat.”’ He then adds the beautiful example of the 
lame beggar Servulus as a model of patience in affliction (M. 76, 1131-4). 

St. Bede, referring to the threefold fruitfulness, says: ‘Bona terra 
significat corda perfecta, in quibus verbum Dei in alio generat fidem 
Trinitatis, quam significat tricenarius numerus; in alio loco perfectionem 
bonorum operum, quod sexagenarius; in alio perseverantiam, quae ad 
aeternam ducit remunerationem, quod in centenario numero figuratur. 
Alii in tricenario coniugatos, in sexagenario viduatos, in centenario vir- 
gines voluerunt intellegere”’ (in Mt. 13, 23. M. 92, 66). 


The Church from the earliest ages (indeed, from the time 
of St. Gregory the Great) has appointed the parable of the 
Sower according to St. Luke 8, 4-15, as the Gospel for Sexa- 
gesima Sunday. A portion of the fifteenth homily of St. 
Gregory the Great is read in the Breviary as lesson for the 
third nocturn. The ninth responsorium and the antiphons 
for the Benedictus and the Magnificat in the Small Hours 
have reference to the parable. 

In addition to the Gospel the various homiletic writings 
and Sunday sermons afford a rich selection of homilies and 
instructions on this parable. 

From what has been said we can understand the rich and 
almost inexhaustible wealth of points for preaching and medi- 
tation afforded by this simile, which is profound and varied 
beyond the powers of thought to exhaust it. 
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A few points briefly outlined will afford sufficient matter 
for these purposes. 


I. Tue DIvineE SOWER 


I. Christ in the preaching of the Gospel is the true 
divine Sower. 
1. He is sent to scatter the seed of His Word. 

(a) We see this from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. 

(b) Every page of the Gospel and the other 
books of the New Testament confirm 
this for us. Therefore, Let us hear His 
Word. 

2. He is empowered to offer us a truly divine lesson. 

(a) In Him dwells the fulness of the Wisdom 
and knowledge of God. 

(b) He knows how to bring His divine lesson 
home to our human nature. Therefore, 
Let us pay attention to His Word. 

3. He has power to bind us in duty to accept His Word. 

(a) As the true Son of God, He teaches with 
divine authority to oblige us to hear. 

(6) As our Redeemer He proclaims to us in 
His instruction the only way to eternal 
salvation. Therefore, Let us believe and 
observe His Word. 

4. His teaching satisfies the noblest desires of the 
human heart. 

(a) He offers the most profound and sublimest 
truths to the understanding, in a manner 
capable of being grasped by all. 

(b) He points out to the will the noblest and 
most perfect goal for its efforts. Therefore, 
Let us attach ourselves to this divine Teacher 
with fervent love. 

II. Christ continues in His Church to promulgate His 
teaching. 
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1. He gives to His Church the commission to teach. 

(a) According to the usual law of the ordinance 
of His grace, He wills to instruct men 
through men. 

(b) He gives to His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors a special commission to teach. 

2. He gives them the necessary gifts for the fulfilment 
of this mission: 

(a) Infallibility; 

(6) Complete authority. 

3. He co-operates in the exercise of the office of teaching: 

(a) In the universal guidance of the Church 
through the Holy Ghost in her office of teach- 
ing; 

(b) In the fructification of the exterior lesson 
by interior grace. Therefore, Let us_ hear, 
and pay attention to believing and observ- 
ing the teaching of the Church as the Word 
of Christ. 

III. Christ as the divine Sower works amongst the Faith- 
ful individually. 

1. By means of the teaching and admonitions which 
are given to the Faithful indwidually by means of 
instructions, sermons, and the administration of the 
Sacrament. Therefore, Let us regard it as a holy 
obligation to be thoroughly instructed and to take 
heed of good admonitions. 

2. By means of His Words and Works in the Holy 
Gospel. Therefore, Let us read the Life of our 
Lord and diligently meditate thereon. 

3. By means of good books, writings, and newspapers. 
Therefore, Let us read and circulate the Catholic 
Press. 

4. By means of good example and edifying conversa- 
tion in the mutual intercourse of the Faithful. 
Therefore, Let us be zealous helpers of Christ in 
the scattering of the good seed. 
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Il. OBSTACLES TO FRUITFULNESS 


I. The obstacles exist only in the human will. 
1. In the parable the obstacles are not to be found 
(a) In the sower; 
(b) Nor in the seed; 
(c) But in the nature of the field. 
2. Similarly the non-productiveness of the Word of 
God must not be attributed 
(a) To the divine Sower, Christ; 
(6) Nor to His divine teaching; 
(c) But to the disposition of man’s will. 
II. The obstacles to fruitfulness are threefold: 
1. The indifference and slothfulness of the will; 
2. Supineness and superficiality; 
3. Hopeless absorption in earthly things and in 
sensuality. 
III. It lies within every one’s power with the help of 
divine grace to overcome these obstacles. 
1. [t is indeed necessary to fight 
(a) Against the Evil Spirit; 
(b) Against the allurements of the world; 
(c) Against the passions of the heart. 
2. But victory is certain 
(a) Because the assistance of divine grace is 
not wanting; 
(b) Because the obstacles depend on our own 
will. 
3. The victory is conditional on the patient and perse- 
vering firmness of our will 
(a) To observe the divine Sower with well- 
disposed and willing hearts. 
(b) To listen to His exhortations with sincere 
earnestness and readiness for self-sacrifice. 
(c) To preserve true freedom of heart in the 
service of Christ by means of renunciation 
and self-denial. 
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4. Conclusions to be drawn from the parable. There are 
some conclusions to be drawn from the parable with regard 
to the knowledge of the kingdom of Heaven to which we 
would briefly refer. 

1. The ordinary way by which the kingdom of God is 
spread is the promulgation of the Word of God. “. . . how 
shall they believe him, of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear, without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach unless they be sent ...? Faith then comes 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ’? (Rom. 
10, 14-17). Our Lord in the parable speaks only of this 
hearing of the Word and thus describes the usual way by 
which His kingdom is spread amongst men. The example 
which He Himself has given in the promulgation of the 
Word of the Kingdom should form the rule laid down by 
God for all ages and all people. 

2. As the owner of a field does not allow every one to 
sow in it at his own discretion, so the promulgation of the 
Word must be reserved for the Lord or those whom He 
sends: ‘‘And how shall they hear without a preacher? ”’ 
Therefore in the kingdom of God which Christ has estab- 
lished the authority to teach must reside exclusively in the 
authorities and those deputed by them. 

An invisible mission which merely relied upon interior 
authentication would withdraw itself from all control, would 
be the root of great and universal disorder, and would 
never effectively induce any one to accept and follow the 
Word. 

3. As the growth of the seed in the field depends on the 
activity of the lawful sower, so also participation in the life of 
the kingdom of God on earth depends on the activity of the 
herald of the World sent by God. The invisible element in 
the Church is dependent for its growth in the hearts of the 
Faithful on the visible and is conditional thereon. 

4. In order to participate in the results willed by God 
and in the fruitfulness of the Word in the heart, every one 
must remove the obstacles existing in his own free will. 
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Only through this free co-operation will he become actually 
a living and fruitful branch of the kingdom of Heaven. 

5. The greater or lesser fruitfulness depends, on the one 
side, on the nature of the ground, that is to say on the 
receptivity and the readiness of the human will, on the other 
side, on the greatness and productive force of the grain of 
corn which has been sown, that is to say, on the larger 


or smaller and more or less efficacious grace. 


Mistakenly, however, 


have Denis the Carthusian and 


others drawn from the parable an inference regarding the 


small number of the elect. 


Not merely the fourth part, but 


far more than the three other parts together of the seed sown 
will, even in the badly cultivated fields of Palestine, fall on 
good ground and under normal conditions bear good fruit. 


LT, 


Mark 4, 26-29 


THE SEED CAST INTO THE GROUND 


ms =) HE parable of the seed cast into the ground is the 
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Me. 4: 
26. Kal ever" Od- 
2 \ € a fe} 
Tws €oTlv 7» Baoidrela TOU 
Beov, ws avOpwros Bary 
TOV onopoy él THs Vis 


27. kal 
éyelpnrar vixta Kal ue- 
pav kal 6 odpos BNacTa 
Kal unKvynTat, ws ovK otdev 
avros. 


Kabevdn Kal 


28. Abrouwarn YA Kap- 
Topopel, mp@tov xoptor, 
eltev oTaxur, ElTev TANPNS 
olTos €v TH OTAXUL. 


Me. 4: 
26. Et dicebat: Sic 
est regnum Dei, que- 


madmodum si homo 
iaciat sementem in ter- 
ram. 

27. et dormiat et ex- 
surgat nocte et die et 
semen germinet et in- 
crescat, dum nescit ille. 


28. Ultro enim terra 
fructificat, primum her- 
bam, deinde  spicam, 
deinde plenum frumen- 
tum in spica. 


only one which is recorded by Saint Mark alone. 
It runs as follows: 


Me. 4: 

26. And he said: So 
is it with the kingdom 
of God, as if a man 
should have cast seed 
into the earth, 

27. and should sleep, 
and rise, night and day, 
and the seed should 
spring and grow up, 
whilst he knows not 
how. 

28. For the earth of 
itself brings forth fruit, 
first the blade, then the 
ear, afterwards the full 
corn in the ear. 
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29. “Oray 6€ rapadot 29. Et cum se pro- 29. And when the 

6 kapros, e@is droo7é\- duxerit fructus, statim fruit is brought forth,! 

Ae 7d dperavoy, b7t wa- mittit faleem, quoniam immediately he puts in 

péornkey 6 Oepiopos. adest messis. the sickle, because the 
harvest is come. 


26. ws: + eav AC, etc.; Ital., Vulg. quemadmodum si.— 28. xdnpns 
oitos BD, Tischend., Nestle, B. Weiss., etc., mAnpn oirov x Acete., 
Westc., Hetzen., Brandsch., etc. 

A. Calmet has advanced the opinion that this parable in St. Mark 
is only a brief résumé of the parable of the Tares, which is recorded in 
St. Matthew 13, 24-30: ‘mihi quidem videtur Marcus id brevi colle- 
gisse, quod Matthaeus 13, 24, ss. fuse describit’”? (Comment. in M. 4, 
26). Ludolph of Saxony had already expressed a similar opinion I, 64, 
p. 381, and modern critics have adopted a like view, which they have 
made to serve their own ends. D. F. Strauss, in particular, maintains 
that the simile is a recast on biased lines of the parable in St. Matthew, 
whilst Weissacker, Weiss, and others are pleased to assert that they 
recognize it as the same parable in a simpler form (for the contrary, 
cf. Kloepper zbid.; Keil, on Mark 4, 29; Jiilicher, II, 545). 

The wholly dissimilar object in each of these parables is shown in 
the explanation and clearly demonstrates the difference between them 
and how void of foundation are such statements. The fact that the 
same elements are found in both parabolic discourses only proves that 
out Lord repeatedly chose the same beautiful image, which was so 
obvious to His hearers, and used it for the illustration of His different 
teachings. 

The Evangelist does not specify the particular circum- 
stances in which this parable was proposed. He prefaces 
it simply by kal ever, just as he divides it by the same 
words from the parable which follows. As he adds no 
airots, we may perhaps regard the audience as a different 
one to that present at the instruction which was given just 
immediately before (v. 10-25). This latter instruction 
concerned the disciples alone and afforded them an explana- 
tion of the end of the longer figurative discourses. The 
Evangelist, therefore, wished perhaps to give us in the 
following parable some further examples from the similitudes 
which our divine Saviour proposed to the people. 

We may assume, consequently, with most commentators, 


1 Or ‘‘ when the fruit allows of it.” 
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that this simile was propounded either on the same occa- 
sion as that of the Sower or on a similar one. 

Our Lord began this parable with a form of introduction 
which only occurs here: ofrws éoriv 4 Bacwdela rod Ge0d, ‘so is 
it”? or “‘so is the kingdom of God.’”’ According to the sense, 
this is quite synonymous with the usual preface: “The 
kingdom of heaven is like,” ete. Still, it was not intended 
by these words to compare the kingdom of Heaven with a 
sower, but only to point out the similarity of what happens 
in or to the kingdom of Heaven, to what we are told of the 
man who scatters his seed: ‘‘quia in regno caelorum tale 
quid contigit, quale de huiusmodi re narratur’”’ (Jans. Gand. 
p. 395). There is also at the same time an important clue 
given in this introduction which must be borne in mind in 
the interpretation. Fr. Zorell’s suggested rendering of 
% Baoireia tod beod by ‘‘the divine Majesty, God,” is here 
scarcely admissible, because the growth of the kingdom of 
God is the exact point which is to be exemplified in the 
subsequent parable. 

26. And he said: “So is it with the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should have cast seed into the earth.”” Thus is pointed 
out the first feature in the similitude, namely the sowing of 
the seed. It corresponds exactly with what was said in the 
preceding parable of the Sower. Our Lord had in view, 
here also, a similar picture with regard to the sower, the 
field, the seed, and the manner of sowing, to that which 
we have described already. The fact that the words “cast 
seed,” Bdddew Tov ordpov, are used instead of the simple 
“to sow” does not alter the meaning in the least. But it 
is to be observed that Bay (aorist subjunctive) describes the 
act of sowing as already previously performed, whilst in 
what follows here we find only the present tense. We must 
look, therefore, for the point of comparison with the king- 
dom of God wholly in the features expressed in the verses 
which follow. 

The particle &s, on which, strictly speaking, all the rest 
of the parable should depend, is joined with the subjunc- 
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tive mood because the complemental é4v in some MSS. is 
to be regarded as supplied. Still we may regard this édv 
also as belonging originally to the text and only left out in 
most of the codices on account of &Opwros, which has a 
similar initial sound. 

The ground must be harrowed after the sowing so as to 
bring the seed which has only been thrown on it (éml ris 
ys), tmto the earth and thus render germination possible. 
As we remarked before, by far the more usual method is, 
first, to scatter the seed, and then to plough the field, so as 
to get the seed deep in the ground. Rain falling at the right 
time will often lighten the ploughman’s labor and help to 
drive the little grains deeper into the earth which the plough 
has loosened. Sometimes a drove of oxen is simply driven 
over the newly sown field, as we see represented in ancient 
Egyptian paintings (cf. A. Erman, “ Aigypten,” p. 571). 

Stress is laid upon the behavior of the sower during the 
growth of the seed, as being the second important point in 
the parable. ‘‘And should sleep and rise, night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up whilst he knows 
not how” (v. 27). He pursued the wonted tenor of his life, 
just as he had done before the seed was sown, without striv- 
ing directly to promote its growth. He knew that the seed 
committed to the bosom of the earth, by its own vitality 
and through the operation upon it of the germinating power 
of the soil, ‘of itself”? without further aid from him, would, 
according to the laws of Nature, bring forth blade and ear 
and ripe corn; but how this process, which was renewed 
each year, was carried out remained a mystery to him. 

The various details so clearly and well set forth require 
no further explanation for the comprehension of the literal 
meaning of the parable. 

But van Koetsveld justly remarks that this vivid de- 
scription applies in a very special manner to the Palestine 
farmer (I, 56). The fundamental idea of the parable, it is 
true, is also suitable to the tillers of the soil in our colder 
climates. But its fidelity to Nature is far more apparent 
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in the East, where the farmer’s work, after he has sowed 
the seed and harrowed his field, is at an end until harvest- 
time. Owing to the rich fertility of the soil, the warm cli- 
mate, the vivifying winter rains, and the proportionally 
short interval between seed-time and harvest, the fellah 
has very little field labor, such as our peasants find neces- 
sary even in the time between the sowing of the seed and 
the harvest. He can, indeed, wait ‘‘for the precious fruit 
of the earth; patiently bearing till he receive the early 
and latter rain” (James, 5, 7). Beyond this waiting in 
patience, he need do nothing more; as he has, by no means, 
any great inclination for work, he does not as a rule find 
this leisurely waiting very trying to his patience. 

Some exegetists interpret the éyeipnrac (Vulg. exsurgat) 
as referring to the seed, but this interpretation does not 
correspond with the words of the Gospel, although Jansenius 
holds that it is a possible explanation. 


The appropriate succession in the phrases of sleeping and waking, 
night and day, is to be observed. The accusativus temporis, vixra xal 
juepay, usually indicates the period of time, but in the New Testament 
the distinction between accusative and genitive is not always observed 
(cf. John, 4, 52; Acts, 10, 3; Apoc. 3, 3, where the accusative is used 
for the point of time) particularly in the general form, such as day and 
night (Le. 18, 7; Acts, 9, 24 in the genitive). Cf. Winer-Moulton, 
Grammar’; (Edinburgh, 1882), pp. 259, 288, Fr. Blass, Grammatik,? 
(Gottingen, 1902), pp. 96-111. 

The form Bdaoreé is a rarely used subjective present of Bracrdw = 
Braoravw, to shoot, to sprout. The ws otk otdev aités does not mean ‘with- 
out his knowing it” (or “ observing”), but ‘‘ without his knowing the 
way in which it happens.” It is only the co-operation of the sower and 
of every human agency that is excluded when it is said that the earth 
“of itself” —of its own germinating power !— brings forth blade, ear, 
and corn. An antagonism between the earth and the seed, or an exclu- 
sion of the Creator’s divine co-operation with Nature is certainly not 
for a moment to be thought of.— Kapzodopety is here to be taken in the 
wider sense ‘‘to bring forth,” which applies equally to the green blade 
(xopros, mostly grass or plant) and to the ears and the corn. The 
nominative, wAnpns otros, instead of which the grammatically more correct 


1 abrouarn, from an obsolete naw, Perf. wéuaa; used in the New Testament only 
in Acts 12, 10, but frequently found in profane authors. 
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accusative is introduced as a correction in some MSS. interrupts, it is 
true, the regular construction, but may well suit as an exclamation 
expressive of joy over the full harvest. “Full” is said of the corn or 
wheat to express its ripe perfection. In this twenty-eighth verse the con- 
struction of the whole parable, dependent in the beginning on ds, is 
interrupted by the indicative phrase irregularly joined to it, and the 
discourse is continued independently. 


Although the sower had no need to trouble himself 
about his seed after it was sown, still he was not indifferent 
to its growth. He carefully watched the spouting, growing, 
and ripening of the corn and he was ready at the right 
moment for the harvest. And here our divine Lord points 
out to us a third important element in the parable: the 
sower at the harvest-time. 

“And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
puts in the sickle, because the harvest is come” (v. 29). 
Reaping is usually performed in the East with the short- 
handled curved sickle. The reaper grasps in his left hand 
as many ears as he can, at one time, and cuts them off 
with the sickle. The stalks, some half cut down and some 
longer, are very often left standing on the field. The ears, 
as a rule, are not bound into small sheaves, but into large 
bundles which are then brought on the back of a donkey 
or a camel to the common threshing floor. The old Egyp- 
tian representations of harvest-time show us that this was 
the usual method of cutting the harvest in ancient times 
(cf. A. Erman, “Aigypten,” p. 572 et seg.) The sickle 
(76 dpéxavov) is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament 
as the reaper’s chief implement (Deut. 16, 9; 23, 26; Jer. 
50, 16; Joel, 4, 13). 

The terms zapadot and drocré\\ec 76 Spéravoy in the twenty-ninth 
verse in particular have been variously interpreted. The Vulgate takes 
mapaéot (subj. aor. instead of the usual tapas) according to the most 
authentic reading as intransitive: cum se produaerit fructus; but the numer- 
ous readings show that many found the terms obscure: cum produaertt 
fructum cod. Sangerman., Bezae, Brixianus; cum produaerit fructus ed. 
Clementina; cum ex se produxerit fructum ed. Sixtina. There is still 
greater confusion in the MSS. of the Itala: cum fructum fecerit, or cum 
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produxerit, or ediderit, and again tradiderit fructus, etc. (cf. J. Words- 
worth). Although this use of the intransitive may not be altogether 
unusual, still the other interpretation seems to merit the preference, 
according to which the meaning ‘to allow, to permit” is to be under- 
stood here, and to be rendered thus: ‘“‘but when the fruit permits of 
it,” that is, permits of reaping and harvesting, this being supplied by what 
follows. The meaning remains very much the same in both interpreta- 
tions, but the point of time is more exactly fixed in the second. 

The other phrase, drooréAAe 76 Spéravov, which both the Itala and the 
Vulgate render literally by mittit falcem, is interpreted by some as a poetic 
rendering of “he sends the reaper,” the instrument being put for the 
agent. But it might correspond better with the genius of the Hebrew 
language to regard it as the stretching forth or applying of the sickle to 
the seed as in 7272 (Joel 4,13. Cf. Apoc. 14, 15, 18, 19). 


Our divine Lord, as the Evangelist remarks, certainly 
did explain to his disciples collectively the parable which 
He propounded to the people without any explanation 
(Me. 4, 34). This remark, according to the context, also 
refers to the parable of the Seed in the Earth, previously 
recorded. Our Lord’s explanation has not been recorded 
for us, and so we are thrown back on the parable itself and 
on comparison with similar images. 

In the first place, as has been said before, the form of 
the introduction which our divine Saviour made use of 
gives us an important clue: “So is it with the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should have cast seed into the earth.’ 
The example from the order of Nature points out to us a 
similar condition of things in the kingdom of Heaven. 
His hearers could not be in doubt as to what they were to 
understand by this kingdom of Heaven, nor do we, from 
what has been said already, require further explanation. 
It is the heavenly kingdom founded by Jesus Christ, the 
Messiah, amongst men and for men, the kingdom which 
Israel expected in the time of the Messiah, and which Christ 
has established in His Church. 

Our divine Lord in the parable of the Sower vividly illus- 
trated for His disciples a portion of the history of the establish- 
ment of this kingdom. He explained to them the obstacles 
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which stand in the way of His doctrine and the conditions 
necessary to render membership with His kingdom fruitful. 
He treated of that divine kingdom in this second parable 
also under the same image, yet in such a manner that He 
sought to lead His disciples a step further in knowledge. 

Our Lord’s first aim and intention in this simile is the 
same as in the preceding one; we should therefore under- 
stand by it His own personal work and labor in the king- 
dom of God and not those of the preachers of His Word, 
as Calmet, Patrizi, and others have maintained. Nor do 
we accept the interpretation of Jansenius, Maldonatus, and 
others that the parable applies to the messengers of the 
Gospel as well as to their divine Lord and Master. 

What, then, is the particular lesson on the kingdom of 
Heaven which our divine Saviour would give to His dis- 
ciples and to us in this new parable? We see it from the 
three principal points on which our Lord laid stress in His 
portraiture of the image. They afford us a twofold lesson, 
partly relating to the sower, partly to the seed. 

The sower is shown to us, in the first place, in the work 
which he has done both for the seed and the field. This 
labor, it is true, is not further illustrated for us, as in the 
first parable, for now our divine Saviour has a different 
lesson in view. But the sowing, which as the necessary 
premise is expressly mentioned, has in this parable also its 
significance and its intended relation to Jesus Christ and 
His work. The words, therefore, ‘‘He that soweth, soweth 
the word,” ‘‘The seed is the word of God,” have here also 
their application, inasmuch as what the sower did for his field 
by sowing the good seed our Lord has done for the world 
by the preaching of His Gospel of the kingdom of Heaven. 

This kingdom was to be established by His personal 
labor in bringing home His message to all men, and in 
defining the constitution and the basis of that community 
of which all those who faithfully accept that message become 
members and in which, by observing the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, they should attain to eternal happiness. 
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This founding of the kingdom of God amongst men is 
the first positive point of which the image of the sower 
reminds us. 

Our Lord, without dwelling longer on this first theme, 
passes at once to a second and more negative part. He 
described the sower’s behavior during the growth of the 
seed, how he apparently gave himself no further trouble 
about it, because he could do nothing more to promote its 
growth. Our attention is directed by means of the growing 
seed to the growth and the spread of the kingdom of God 
amongst mankind. This drift is rendered unquestionable 
by the whole text of the parable and by comparison with 
other parables. We are therefore compelled to recognize 
in the relations of the sower to the growing seed an image 
of the relations of Jesus Christ to His kingdom. And our 
Lord certainly wished to draw our attention most especially 
to the negative side of these relations. Just as the sower 
in his outward demeanor appeared to be perfectly quiescent 
with regard to the field and the seed, leaving its develop- 
ment to the natural force of the soil and the seed grain, 
so does the divine Saviour act towards the growth and 
development of His kingdom; and we have to recognize 
that this similarity les especially in the fact that Jesus 
Christ has withdrawn and withdraws in the later develop- 
ment of His Church the visible presence and the personal 
interposition which He had manifested in its foundation. 

We must, however, keep before us in our application 
of the image to our Lord an important rule which we learnt 
as a necessary principle in the interpretation of the parables. 
According to this rule it is not necessary to interpret specially 
every single detail of the simile. It is the fundamental 
idea in the parable as intended by our Lord which is to 
determine the interpretation. Hence, we shall do justice 
here to the meaning of the similitude, as He willed it, to 
its full extent, without it being necessary for us to seek 
in the explanation to apply to the divine Sower the details 
of the sleeping and waking and the utter quiescence of the 
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sower with regard to the growth of the seed; of the absolute 
independence of this growth as regards the farmer’s co-opera- 
tion, and of his ignorance of the whole manner of the develop- 
ment of the corn. 

Many commentators and critics, because they neglect to limit their 
elucidation by the fundamental idea, find themselves very much perplexed 
by this parable. Trench can find no way out of his difficulty (p. 291 
et seq.). Strauss regards the simile ‘‘as a thing without head or tail.” 
Weizsicker asserts that it affords ‘‘consolation for the delay of the 
expected parousia,” but it ‘““may certainly be regarded as an addition of 
the editor’s” (‘Untersuchungen tiber die evang. Geschichte,’ Gotha, 
1864, p. 47). “The Evangelist’s somewhat hypochondriac way of look- 
ing at things,” as Strauss puts it, or “ Mark’s hypochondria,” as Jilicher 
expresses himself, must have made such a “consolation” a very well- 
timed one. 

Weiss also agrees with Weizsacker that the parable was added by the 
compiler, but he believes that it is “a self-contained product without 
seams or tacks.” Jilicher, on the other hand, considers the dispute 
as to its genuineness as unlawful audacity, but, with critical acumen, 
finds at least one seam in the text, namely between ‘‘v. 25-28, which 
were drawn from older sources,” and v. 29, which Mark added or 
retouched. 


The sower who calmly watched, although he did not in 
the least interfere with the development of the seed, appeared 
once more at the right moment busily engaged in his field. 
The corn was scarcely quite ripe when he applied the sickle 
to it, for harvest-time had come. 

This third important point certainly has its significance 
for the interpretation of the parable. The Son of God will 
assist and promote the development of His kingdom by 
His visible presence and His personal intervention only in 
the first stage of its foundation. But although He may 
withdraw subsequently, yet will He come again at harvest- 
time and gather the corn into His granaries. This reference 
to the second visible appearance of the Son of Man, accord- 
ing to the words of the parable itself and according to 
comparison with similar parables, belongs necessarily to the 
meaning of the image as Jesus Christ intended it. 

The whole image itself requires the description of harvest- 
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time as its crown and completion, for its purpose is to show 
us the behavior of the man who scattered the seed over his 
field with regard to the seed whilst it was growing and when 
it had ripened. It would not have been satisfactory if 
our Lord’s words had ended abruptly with the “full corn 
in the ear,’ without any mention of this concluding point 
in the story. Besides, the allusion required by the opening 
words to the day of the consummation of God’s kingdom 
on earth must necessarily bring in a reference to the time 
at which that will happen which the parable signifies to 
us, namely, the second visible appearance of Christ in His 
kingdom and His inauguration of that great harvest-festival 
wherein ‘‘the just shall shine as the sun in the kingdom 
of the Father” (Mt. 13, 43). 

In the parable of the Tares, which employs the same 
imagery, Jesus Christ Himself instructs us on this meaning 
of the harvest, interpreted in the sense of the end of the 
world, when the Son of Man shall send the angels as His 
reapers into the field (Mt. 18, 39). 

Although the day of death marks the end of growth 
and the harvest-time for every individual, still our Lord’s 
words are to be taken as applying, primarily, not to the 
individual members, but to the kingdom as a whole — and 
the literal explanation of the parable must be restricted to 
this interpretation. 

In this simile our attention is directed in a very special 
manner to the growing seed itself as well as to the sower’s 
demeanor. Thus the various stages of its growth are very 
clearly described in succession: the sprouting, the springing 
up, and the growth of the blade, the ears, and the ripe corn. 
The spontaneous fruitfulness of the earth, no longer depend- 
ent on the sower’s exertions, is strongly emphasized by the 
words “‘of itself’? (atrouarn) in the beginning of the sentence. 

We shall have, therefore, to pay particular attention in 
the explanation of the parable to this side of the image 
also. It is with the kingdom of God in this respect the 

1 Hence the image of the “sickle of Death.” 
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same as with the seed growing in the field. The good seed 
scattered by the divine Sower no longer requires His visible 
presence for its further development until it has fully 
ripened. The seed grows “‘of itself,” and the kingdom of 
God develops and spreads amongst men by means of its 
interior force and will attain to its future consummation 
also without any fresh interposition of its divine Founder. 

It must be admitted that here a great dissimilarity 
between the image and the reality is easily perceived. The 
sower not only does not interfere with the growth of the 
seed, but he has not in any way whatever given or influenced 
the inherent nutritive powers of the earth or the germinating 
capabilities of the seed. The Founder of the kingdom of 
God, on .the contrary, has given to the latter its inherent 
force and causes this to develop under His continuous 
guiding influence. Yet, when in accordance with the nature 
of the parable and our Lord’s intention we keep in view 
the point of comparison, we easily discover the resemblance 
between the growing seed and the self-developing kingdom 
of God which the simile is to illustrate. As the seed in the 
field owes its growth not to the sower’s interposition, but 
to natural germinating and nutritive powers, so is it with 
the kingdom of God which, by the divine power operating 
outwardly from within, no longer needs the visible and 
direct intervention of its Founder. The growth, the stabil- 
ity, and the permanence of the kingdom of Heaven on earth 
rest securely on that divine power until the day of consum- 
mation. 

This inherent divine Force is manifested, in the kingdom 
which Jesus Christ has founded, by the equipment with 
which He has provided it within and without, by its consti- 
tution and organization, by the means of grace bestowed 
upon it, by the efficacious spiritual graces which can never 
fail each individual member of the kingdom. The germinant 
vital force operates spontaneously in all these ways, and 
so shall the Church of Christ develop and advance until 
the harvest-time. 
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The various stages of the development of the seed are 
enumerated in detail in the parable, but what these stages 
may be in the development of the kingdom of God eludes 
our interpretation, for our Lord has given us no intimation 
whatever on the subject. We gather, however, from the 
nature of the image and its fundamental idea that there 
must be, necessarily, a real growth in the kingdom of God, 
a growth which will continue without ceasing or declining 
until the day when the kingdom shall be consummated on 
earth. The divine power with which Christ invested His 
Church must necessarily operate and be at work within and 
without as the principle of progress. 

Thus does this second parable unfold to us many lessons 
on the gradual development and the working of God’s 
kingdom on earth. We can, from what has been said, sum 
up the principal truth contained in the simile in the one 
sentence: Jesus Christ manifested His visible presence and 
personal intervention in the foundation of His kingdom, 
but will do so no more until it is consummated on earth; 
this kingdom, meanwhile, by its inherent divine power will 
spontaneously grow and develop until the end of time. 

A glance at the disciples and their position shows us 
the great importance and the full significance of this instruc- 
tion for the circle of hearers to whom our Lord certainly, 
as was His wont, more fully explained it. The disciples, 
as we have already observed, were imbued with the prej- 
udices of their nation and had an idea of the Messianic 
kingdom of God on earth which was in part wholly errone- 
ous. Thus we gather from their question on the day of 
the Ascension (Act. 1, 6) that they expected as the result 
of their divine Lord and Master’s direct intervention that 
the new kingdom would be publicly manifested with great 
splendor. 

The manner, moreover, in which this new kingdom 
should be developed was an impenetrable mystery to them, 
as was also the all-sufficiency of its vital force for the widest 
extension. It may have been that they could not help 
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feeling anxious when they considered the sufferings and 
persecutions of the new kingdom so often predicted by 
their divine Master and the hostile unbelief of so many 
in Israel, even though the causes of that unbelief had been 
clearly set before them in the previous parable. 

Our Lord, therefore, by His choice of the image of the 
insignificant looking grain of wheat once more pointed out 
to them the nature and the manner of the growth of His 
kingdom. He showed them by this image that His personal 
presence would be no longer necessary to that kingdom 
after its foundation and He thus prepared them for the 
close of His visible earthly labors. Finally, He particularly 
disclosed to them a consoling prospect in the future of the 
kingdom of God which, after its divine Founder’s depar- 
ture, by virtue of its inner vital force would still exist, grow 
strong, and spread in order to bring forth rich fruits for the 
time of its consummation. 


Jiilicher describes the regularly progressive growth of the kingdom 
of Heaven “independently of men’s good or ill-will” as the “salient point” 
of the parable without its being necessary to consider further God’s 
relations with this kingdom (II, 543 et seqg.). This does not agree with 
the words of the Gospel. Jiilicher himself feels that he is not doing 
justice to the text, for he tries to eliminate the last verse of the parable 
as being a later addition, or as an ending worked in by the Evangelist. 

But, apart from the fact that nothing justifies this arbitrary violence 
to the sacred text, the sower stands forth so prominently in the three 
first verses that he cannot be treated as a non-essential accessory. It 
is undoubtedly necessary, if, in accordance with our Lord’s words, we 
would find the Heavenly Sower’s position relative to His growing seed 
typified in the parable, that we should not deny to the Son of God 
knowledge of the future and of the whole history of His kingdom until 
the end of time. 


The image in this simile, being the same as in the first 
parable of the Sower, may be applied similarly to the 
teachers and preachers of the Word of God. 

But the special lesson in this application which seems 
to correspond best with the parable is contained probably 
in the saying of St. Paul: “Neither he that plants is any- 
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thing, nor he that waters; but God that gives the increase” 
(1 Cor. 3, 7). To God above, from Whom all growth and 
success proceed, is honor due. 

The parable taken in this sense contains also an exhorta- 
tion to wait patiently and hopefully if the fruit of the 
trouble and labor of sowing are not at once visible (Cor- 
nelius a Lapide in Me. 4, 27). It moreover brings home 
to us the thought that on our own labors for the seed of 
the divine Word we should seek a blessing from Him from 
Whom alone it can come. The closer the connection between 
the instrument and the principal operator, the more inti- 
mate the union of the Church’s minister with the divine 
power of the Holy Ghost which operates in him and through 
him, the more surely will the work succeed, the more copi- 
ously will the blessing of God’s grace bestow growth and 
fruitfulness on the good seed. 

The growing seed, again, as the image of the kingdom 
of God, permits of the same beautiful and instructive appli- 
cation to every individual hearer of the divine Word as in 
the first parable. Every Christian must receive the good 
seed of the Word of God into his heart, and cause it to 
take root and bring forth blade, ear, and ripe corn. 

The Fathers of the Church, as a rule, interpreted the 
general features of this simile which it has in common with 
the previous one in a similar manner to these last. Those 
points, on the other hand, peculiar to itself were applied 
in various ways to the Christian life. 


Most of the applications which occur in later expositors are to be 
found in the commentary “J. A. Cramer”’ (Catenae Graecorum Patrum in 
N. T. I), which, perhaps, is to be attributed to Cyril of Alexandria 
(according to others to Victor of Antioch). Thus the sleep of the 
sower relates to the Ascension, the succession of day and night to the 
bringing forth of fruit by the practice of righteousness and by patience 
in time of affliction. The ignorance of the sower as to the manner 
of the growth, and the sprouting of the seed ‘of itself’? have refer- 
ence to the free-will of man who has to do good works. Blade, ear, 
and corn are an image of the various stages in the Christian life, 
which is not merely to sprout and blossom forth through obedience, but 
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by courage in trials must strive upwards for Heaven and carry the 
sheaves of good works. Finally, the sickle is to remind us of the living, 
trenchant Word of God which penetrates to the division of soul and 
spirit (Heb. 4, 12) and by which the just shall be summoned to the 
heavenly granaries, for “this parable has reference to the just only,” 
who all bear fruit but not in the same measure (Cramer, I, 308-10). 
We meet with some of these thoughts in St. Gregory the Great, who 
in his commentary on the Book of Job and in the homily on Ezechiel 
incidentally speaks of the present parable. In the last named he says: 
“Semen homo jactat in terram, cum cordi suo bonam intentionem inserit. 
Et postquam semen jactaverit, dormit, quia in spe boni operis quiescit. 
Nocte vero exsurgit ac die, quia inter adversa et prospera proficit. Et 
semen germinat et crescit, dum nescit ille, quia et cum adhuc metiri 
incrementa sua non valet, semel concepta virtus ad provectum ducitur. 
Et ultro terra fructificat, quia praeveniente se gratia mens hominis spon- 
tanee ad fructum boni operis assurgit. Sed haec eadem terra primum 
herbam, deinde spicum, deinde plenum frumentum producit in spica. 
Herbam quippe producere est inchoationis bonae adhuc teneritudinem 
habere. Ad spicam vero herba pervenit, cum se virtus animo concepta 
ad profectum boni operis pertrahit. Plenum autem frumentum in spica 
fructificat, quando iam in tantum virtus proficit, ut esse robusti et 
perfecti operis possit. At cum se produxerit fructus, statim mittit 
faleem, quoniam adest tempus messis. Omnipotens enim Deus producto 
fructu faleem mittit et messem suam desecat, quia cum unumquemque ad 
opera perfecta perduxerit, elus temporalem vitam per emissam senten- 
tiam incidit, ut granum suum ad caelestia horrea perducat. Cum igitur 
desideria bona concipimus, semen in terram mittimus; cum vero operari 
recta incipimus, herba sumus; cum autem ad provectum boni operis 
crescimus, ad spicam pervenimus; cumque in eiusdem boni operis per- 
fectione solidamur, iam plenum frumentum in spica proferimus. Herba 
etenim Petrus fuerat, qui passionis tempore per amorem Dominum 
sequens hunc confiteri ante ancillae vocem timebat. Erat enim iam 
viriditas in mente, quia credebat omnium redemptorem, sed valde adhuc 
flexibilis pede conculecabatur timoris. Jam in spicam surrexerat, quando 
eum quem moriturum confiteri timuerat, nuntiante angelo in Galilaea 
viventem videbat. Sed tunc plenum granum in spicam pervenerat, 
quando veniente desuper Spiritu et suam mentem in illius amore roborante, 
ita solidatus est, ut vires persequentium caesus despiceret et Redemp- 
torem suum libere inter flagella praedicaret. Nullus itaque, qui ad 
bonum propositum adhuc in mentis teneritudine esse conspicitur, despi- 
ciatur, quia frumentum Dei ab herba incipit, ut granum fiat” (in Ezech. 
lib II hom. 3 n. 5 et seg. M. 76, 960 et seg.; cf. Moral. lib. XXII c. 


20 n. 46. M. 76, 241 B). 
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St. Bede repeats St. Gregory’s interpretation in his commentary on 
the second Gospel (M. 92, 172, B). Theophylact gives most of the 
points of the exposition of Cyril (or of Victor): “By the kingdom of 
God is to be understood the Incarnation of the Son of God for our sakes, 
for the man is God Himself who has become man for our sakes. He 
scattered the seed over the earth in the proclamation of the Gospel. 
After He had scattered it, He slept, that is to say: He ascended into 
Heaven. But He watches, notwithstanding, night and day, for when 
God seems to sleep, He still watches, and, certainly, at night when we 
advance in the knowledge of Him by trials, and by day when He grants 
us a pleasant and happy life. But the seed grows without His knowing 
it, for we have a free will and it depends on our choice whether it grows 
or not. For we are not forced to bring forth fruit, but do it spontaneously, 
that is to say, we bring forth fruit of ourselves. At first, we let the 
blades sprout forth and show the beginning of good, and so far we are 
still little and have not yet arrived at the full perfection of the Christian 
life. Then the ear when we can stand in trials, next the ear is surrounded 
by buds, and stands upright and is soon full. Finally, ripe corn in the 
ear, when any one brings forth fruit. But when the summer time per- 
mits it, then the sickle gathers the crop. By the sickle understand the 
Word of God, and by the harvest the end of the world” (M. 123, 533, 
et seq.). Euthymius Zigabenus gives a similar explanation: “By the 
kingdom of God He here describes Himself as God and King. Similarly 
also by the man, for He became man. He calls the Gospel message the 
seed. The ground means the men on earth, but only the good, for here 
there is question of these only. He describes the waiting as sleep. He 
sleeps, it is true, at night, when He allows trials to come upon us which 
urge us to a pious life, for trials resemble night on account of the dark- 
ness of sorrow. But He watches by day when He grants us happy times 
which stimulate us to virtue, for these are like the day by reason of the 
light of joy. But the seed sprouts and grows, as He says, without the 
sower’s knowledge, by which He willed to point out to us the spontane- 
ousness of this growth and sprouting; and it grows and sprouts of its 
own free choice and not from necessity,” etc. (M. 129, 796 et seq.). 
Amongst later commentators Jansenius Gandavensis first gives an account 
of the earlier exposition and then observes: ‘Porro quamquam in hac 
parabola secundum praecipuam Domini intentionem per messem signifi- 
cetur consummatio saeculi, et successivum evangelici seminis incremen- 
tum, significatum per herbam, spicam et plenum frumentum, pertineat 
ad diversa saecula, tamen . . . potest etiam apte haec parabola applicari 
cuilibet particulari praedicatori disseminanti Evangelium in terra ac 
intellegi semen illud in singulis christianis suam habere herbam, deinde 
suam spicam, ac postremum suam maturitatem ac messem. In herbam 
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enim enatum est in his, qui iam per baptismum nuper in Christo renati 
innocentiae virore laetam de se spem praebent. Qui iam excelsiores 
facti evangelicae pietatis profectu, spicas suas habent, succidendi falce, 
hoc est morte, cum iam pro suo modulo quisque maturuerit” (c. 52, 
p. 398). 

Jansenius, however, and Maldonatus still more decidedly lay stress 
on the fact that this latter employment of the parable is to be regarded 
as an application, not as a real interpretation. 


The parable of the seed in the ground has no place in 
the selection of Gospel passages read during the ecclesias- 
tical year. It very much merits, notwithstanding, the at- 
tention of preachers; nor should it be passed over in our 
meditations on the Gospel. In treating of the parable of 
the Sower, or of the Tares, an opportunity is easily afforded 
for consideration of the seed in the ground and especially 
of its lessons. The following points will be found useful to 
preachers and also for meditation. 


Tur PowrER OF GOD IN THE CHURCH 


I. The sower and the corn field. 
1. Before the sowing. 

(a) The laborious work in the field and in the 
garden. 

(6) Our divine Redeemer’s care and labors for 
His Church and its members. 

2. At the sowing. 

(a) The sower chooses good, well cleansed 
seed and sows the whole field with it. 

(b) Jesus Christ through the Holy Ghost 
endows His Church with the richest treas- 
ures of truth and grace and provides that 
these may be accessible to all the members 
of the Church. 

3. After the sowing. 

(a) The sower often thinks of the seed; likes 

to speak of it; observes its growth; rejoices 
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when it thrives; and laments when it does 
not grow well. 

(b) Jesus Christ ever retains the most faithful 
love for His Church. 

II. The spontaneous growth of the seed. 
1. The sower’s attitude towards the growth of the 
seed. 

(a) Man must leave the growth of his seed 
wholly to the Creator. 

(b) God made Man, Jesus Christ, bestows upon 
His Church and its members the interior 
power to grow and co-operates continually 
in their development. 

2. The power to grow. 

(a) The seed in the field contains the germinat- 
ing power placed by the Creator in the 
grain of corn. 

(b) In the Church and its members is the life- 
giving power of grace of the Holy Ghost 
Whom Jesus Christ has sent. 

3. The operations of this power. 

(a) Where the necessary conditions exist, there 
first sprouts forth from the germinating grain 
of corn the blade, then the ear, then the 
full ripe corn in the ear. 

(b) Where the co-operation of man’s will is 
not wanting, the force of the grace of the 
Holy Ghost effects the beginning, the con- 
tinuance, and the consummation of all 
good in the Church and in the Faithful 
individually. 

III. The harvest. 
(1) For the seed in the field. 

(a) Harvest-time shall have come when the 
period of development appointed by the 
Creator is over. 

(b) Then forthwith the sower comes again and 
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with his sickle begins the work of the 

harvest. 

(c) Finally, He collects the ripe sheaves and 
gathers them into His granaries. 

(2) For the Church and for the Faithful individually. 

(a) Harvest-time comes for individuals at 
death when the time of preparation is at 
an end; it will come for the whole Church 
at the Last Judgment. 

(b) Jesus Christ will come again in splendor 
and majesty at the last great harvest. 

(c) Then will begin the Church’s triumph with 
Christ; the Faithful will participate indi- 
vidually in this triumph if they belong to 
the Church as living members. 

Application: Let us trust to the conquering power of our 
holy Faith and our active union with the Church. 

Conclusions: Three further conclusions may be drawn 
from the interpretation of the parable. 

1. As the vital force for the seed is the principle of 
vegetation which becomes active in the bosom of the earth, 
so the Holy Ghost, ‘‘the power from on high’? Who has been 
sent from Heaven, is for the kingdom of God on earth the 
vital force. The divine Spirit as the true principle of life 
in the teachers of the Church and also in her hearers mani- 
fests His activity and communicates to each and all growth 
and fruitfulness. 

2. The progress which the motive power of this principle 
of life effects in the Church must necessarily be manifested 
in the closest union with the whole organization of the 
Church and in the order intended by her divine Founder. 
The growth of the seed in the corn field is to be for us, 
primarily, an image of the development of the kingdom of 
God in its totality, and the divine Power of the Holy Ghost 
will continuously and everywhere operate only in the order 
appointed by Jesus Christ. Every effort towards advance- 
ment which deviates from this order is like the growth of 
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a blade of corn which extends beyond the corn field and 
which the reaper at harvest-time will leave unheeded. 

3. The Last Day, on which our divine Lord will come 
again visibly, lies before the whole Church as a certain pros- 
pect, and ripe fruits will not be wanting to her on that 
harvest day. But whether her individual members will 
bring to this consummation ripe fruits and how far they will 
participate in it depends on their vital union with the 
Church. The more intimate this union, the more effectu- 
ally the Church’s divine principle of life in conjunction with 
each one’s free activity will bring forth ripe fruits for the 
harvest day according to the measure and degree which 
God apportions to each individual. 


Ill. THE TARES OR COCKLE 


Matthew 13, 24-30, 37-43 


@anihi|. MATTHEW alone records the parable of the 
eee Tares (or Cockle), or of the Good Seed and the 
Bad. 


Mt. 13, 24-30: 


24. "ANAnv = rapaGo- 24. Aliam parabolam 24. Another parable 


jv mapeOnkev avTots eE- 
yov' ‘Quowin » Bac- 
dela THY olpavav avOpwrw 
omelpavTe KaNOv omepua 
& TH aYp® avrov. 

25. ’Ev 6€ 7 Kabed- 


\ 


dew Tovs avOparous 7OEv 
’ Lal t 2 | \ 2 A 
avTov 6 €xOpds Kal €éme- 
I 2 \ L 
oTepey (Lavra ava Mecov 
lal t \ ’ lel 
Tov alrov Kal amnrbev. 
26. “Ore 6€ €BddoTy- 
cev 6 xXOpTos Kal Kapzov 
éroinoe, Tore Epayn Kal 
Ta (iCavia. 


proposuit illis dicens: 
Simile factum est reg- 
num caelorum homini, 
qui seminavit bonum 
semen in agro suo. 

25. Cum autem dor- 
mirent homines, venit 
inimicus eius et super- 
seminavit zizania in me- 
dio tritici et abiit. 

26. Cum autem cre- 
visset herba et fructum 
fecisset, tune apparu- 
erunt et zizania. 


he proposed to them, 
saying: The kingdom of 
heaven is likened to a 
man that sowed good 
seed in his field. 

25. But while men 
were asleep, his enemy 
came and oversowed 
cockle among the wheat 
and went his way. 

26. And when the 
blade was sprung up, 
and had brought forth 
fruit, then appeared 
also the cockle. 
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27. IlpoceNOovres 5é of 
dodXou 


eirov aiTa: 


TOU oikodegTOTOU 
t fy + 

Kipue, oxi 

A L Mw 2 

KaXov omépua Eorrerpas ev 

TO 0@ ayp@; Tlddev  oty 

” Se tot . 

exer Sufana; 


28. ‘O 6€ bn adroits: 
"Ex6pos TOUTO 
dodo 


Odes 


oty ameNOovtes ovdd\eEw- 


” 

av patros 
éroincevy. Oi 6eé 
a’Ta eyourw" 


pev av7a; 

29. ‘O 6€ dnow: Oi}, 
LN woTe ovAdeyorTes TA 
awa 


(ilavia exprfwonre 


avtots TOY otToV. 


30. "Adere cvuvavédve- 
cbat duddotepa ews TOV Oe- 
pituod Kal & Katp@ Tov 
Bepituod ep Tots Gept- 
otats’ LvAdeEaTE TPG@Tov 
Ta (ifava Kal dnoarte 
auTa els d€ouas Tpos TO 
KaTakadoat alta, Tov dé 
ottov auvayayere els THV 


amroOnkny pou. 


27. Accedentes au- 
tem servi patrisfamilias 
dixerunt ei: Domine, 
nonne bonum semen 
seminasti in agro tuo? 
Unde ergo habet zi- 
zania? 

28. Et ait illis: Ini- 
micus homo hoc fecit. 
Servi autem dixerunt 
ei: Vis, imus et colligi- 
mus ea? 


29. Et ait: Non, ne 
forte colligentes zizania 
eradicetis simul cum 
eis et triticum. 


30. Sinite  utraque 
crescere usque ad mes- 
sem et in tempore mes- 
sis dicam messoribus: 
Colligite primum  i- 
zania et alligate ea in 
fasciculos ad comburen- 
dum, triticum autem 
congregate in horreum 
meum. 


27. And the servants 
of the goodman of the 
house coming said to 
him: Sir, did you not 
sow good seed in your 
field? whence then has 
it cockle? 

28. And he said to 
them: An enemy has 
done this. And the 
servants said to him: 
Will you that we go 
and gather it up? 

29. And he said: No, 
lest perhaps gathering 
up the cockle, you root 
up the wheat also to- 
gether with it. 

30. Suffer both to 
grow until the harvest, 
and in the time of the 
harvest I will say to 
the reapers: Gather up 
first the cockle, and 
bind it into bundles to 
burn, but gather the 
wheat into my barn. 


V. 24. orepavre & BMXATI, most Cod. of Itala, Vulg. (qui 


seminanit), ete.: 


It. (cod. egertonensis gui seminat; dhk6, Aug.: seminanti), ete. 


oreporrte CDEFGKLSUVTI, etc., some Cod. of 


For 


aypw avrov D. Iren., Euseb. have ww aypw. — 25. ereorecpev TERE: 
Vulg. (superseminavit), etc.: erecmapxey x*: eorepey C DEF and most 
of the uncial MSS., seminavit Cod. eq of Itala. — 26. car 2° wanting in 
D, Chrys., and most Cod. of It. — 28. dovAoe wanting in B and the 
Copt. version; — \eyovow & BCD, and most Cod. of It.; eov many 
Greek MSS. and translations. 

Weiss, following the lead of Ewald, Holtzmann, and others, considers 
that the words in the parable on the enemy and his deed were added 
afterwards by the Evangelist, who, on account of the interpretation 
which he interpolated, regarded this “enemy” as a necessary adjunct 
in the parable itself. Professor Jiilicher refuses to admit “the trifling 
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grounds” which the critics allege for their “obvious conjecture,” although 
at the same time he considers this assumption for which they have no 
proof as an unassailable thesis. He even denies that the whole parable 
in its present form is to be attributed to our divine Saviour (II, 554 
et seq.). 

In order to appreciate properly the critical fallacies newly set forth 
by M. Loisy, which are grounded on utter ignorance of the physical 
and agricultural conditions of Palestine, compare my article on “Senf- 
k6érnlein, Tollkorn und hohere Parabelkritik” in Zétschr. f. kath. Theol. 
XXVI (1902), 25-32; XXVI (1903), 507 et seg.; Bugge, “Haupt- 
parabeln,” pp. 82, 129-53; J. Kunze in Theol. Litbl. XXIV (1903), 
174, 


The Evangelist has not given us in this simile any 
particulars of time or place. However, we must conclude 
from verse 34 and those following that our Lord proposed it 
to the people; therefore the airots v. 24 does not refer only 
to the disciples, to whom verses 10-23 apply, but also to 
the multitudes. Many commentators are of opinion that 
our Lord spoke this similitude and that of the Sower from 
the same little fishing vessel. But, even if it were pro- 
posed at some other time, in any case, according to our 
Lord’s words and to the Evangelist’s own idea, it still has 
reference to the same subject—the kingdom of God which 
Jesus Christ founded. Hence, it accords perfectly with 
the sequence in which it is found in St. Matthew. 


The opening words point to the same subject: “The kingdom of 
Heaven is likened to a man...” The aorist down (the same as 
Mt. 18, 23; 22, 2) in the introductory formula alternates with the usual 
present tense dyola éeorly (Mt. 13, 18, 44, 45, 47, etc.) and the future 
duowlnoerat (Mt. 7, 24, 26; 25, 1). It remains, however, to be proved 
that this “interchange is purely accidental” (Jiilicher, II, 546). The 
use of the future tense in the three instances, in any case, positively 
points to time to come, and the aorist is quite suited to convey that 
meaning of a past action which is signified in the explanation, namely, 
that from the beginning of our Lord’s preaching of the kingdom of Heaven 
the divine kingdom appeared like to the man in the following parable. 
It would be difficult to determine in what tense the verse stood in the 
original Aramaic. 

The popular made of expression in which the kingdom of Heaven 
is compared to a man has the same sense as the expression made use of 
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by St. Mark in the previous parable: ‘“‘So is (it with) the kingdom of 
God ...”; there is no difficulty in understanding that the comparison 
which relates to the similar conditions in the figure and in the reality 
should be directly connected with the principal person in the simile. 

The rendering “the divine Majesty, God,” instead of “kingdom 
of Heaven,” would be, in itself, quite admissible here without thereby 
causing any important alteration in the meaning, but it does not seem 
necessary, since, even according to the usual translation, the popular 
form of expression has its satisfactory explanation. 


The sower is here described as &vOpwros ametpas. We 
shall best understand this aorist form (according to the 
better reading) as applying to the past; the sowing was 
already over when the event occurred on which the prin- 
cipal importance is laid in the parable. This sower was not 
a poor fellah; he was a well-to-do farmer who employed 
several servants in the cultivation of his farm (v. 27). 


The exception which Jiilicher takes to “the wealthy master himself 
sowing” is not very material with regard to an Oriental ‘‘ wealthy master” 
of the agricultural class. We should in that case, then, take it amiss 
also, according to our Western notions, that Boaz, “‘a powerful man, 
and very rich,” should spend day and night in the field amongst his 
men and women servants and choose his resting place for the night on 
the threshing floor “by a heap of sheaves” under the open sky (Ruth, 
2,1; 3, 7). Besides, the saying holds good here: ‘‘quod quis per alium 
fecit, ipse fecisse censetur.”’ Verse 27 shows that the servants were not 
without their part in the sowing. Moreover, in many parts of Europe 
it is regarded even as honorable that a rich peasant should look after 
the sowing himself. 

The “good seed” (orépua; in the parable of the Sower in Luke 8, 5 
omépos) is described afterwards as otros (v. 25, 29), by which we may 
best understand ‘‘wheat.’”’ Van Koetsveld, however, rightly remarks 
on this point that by the “good” seed we are also given to understand 
that it was purified from cockle (I, 80 et seg.). The man sowed in 
his field whilst the other sower afterwards scattered his seed in strange 
ground. 


‘But while men were asleep, his enemy came” (v. 25). 
We are not to understand the word ‘‘men” as applied to 
the sower and his household in particular, but as referring 
in general to every one. There is here no implied negligence 
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on the farmer’s part; it is only pointed out to us that the 
enemy chose the night-time in order to carry out his designs 
secretly and unnoticed. Far less is there any question of 
field watchmen (Bengel), who in the East are posted, not 
immediately after the sowing, but at harvest-time, and as a 
rule not in ordinary corn-fields, but only in vineyards, melon- 
plots and cucumber plantations. It would seem as if the 
expression aitod 6 éxpés, “his enemy,’ were used expressly 
to indicate that this evil-minded man was the sower’s chief 
or only adversary. 


Professor Jilicher considers that this coming by night and sowing 
the cockle is ‘‘a very surprising feature. The ¢:fava usually grows of itself 
amongst the wheat, and a farmer’s enemy would know of an easier method 
of injuring his neighbour” (II, 557). A little more knowledge of Oriental 
ways would have shown that this objection is by no means insuperable. 
Edersheim observes that ‘‘such tricks on the part of an enemy were of 
frequent occurrence in the East, and are so still” (I, 589 et seg.). Trench 
relates similar instances in India and in Ireland (p. 87) — he appeals in 
support of his statements to Roberts, “Oriental Illustrations,’ — and 
also refers to a statute of the Roman law which had been already quoted 
by Van Koetsveld and long before him by Wettstein (Mt. 13, 25): 
“Celsus quaerit, si lolium aut avenam in segetem alienam inieceris, quo 
eam tu inquinares,” etc. (Digestorum |. IX, tit. 2, ad legem Aquiliam, 
lege 27 “Si servus servum,” n. 14). 

It was therefore an ill-considered piece of audacity to assail the 
Evangelist’s credit on the point and to attribute to him, as his own 
clumsy invention, the words which he places on the lips of the divine 
Master. 


We can fairly determine from the allusions in the sacred 
text the kind of weed which the enemy sowed in secret.1 
It must have been a different plant from the wheat and yet 
resembling it so closely that it was only possible to dis- 
tinguish it when the ears began to form, for such is the 
meaning of v. 26, with its exact description and its emphatic 
pronouncement as to the point of time. ‘And when the 
blade was sprung up, and had brought forth fruit, then 
appeared also the cockle” (ére . . . rére épdvn). The cockle, 


1’ Emorelpe is the classical term for the after sowing. 
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evidently, in growing had become so intermixed with the 
corn that any attempt to remove it would result in great 
injury to the latter (v. 29). But when ripe it could be 
sifted from the corn and thrown into the fire in bundles 
PEL be 

These characteristics indicate clearly enough a weed 
which in Palestine, as well as in North and South Europe, 
often appears in great quantities in the corn fields. It is the 
plant (Lolium temulentum') called in English cockle, darnel, 
thorn-apple or tares. It is scarcely possible, even for the 
practised eye, to distinguish the cockle from the wheat 
before the ears develop, but as soon as the numerous little 
ears of the cockle begin to form beside a single full ear of 
wheat, then any child can recognize the noxious weed. 
But if the cockle were to be rooted up just then, a good 
part of the wheat might be destroyed as well, for it grows 
in tussocks and its roots intertwine with those of the good 
grain. Nothing can be done, as a rule, except to wait 
until harvest-time, and then either, in the reaping, to 
collect the great tufts of cockle, or to cleanse the wheat. 
thoroughly afterwards. The first is the easier and more 
certain method. It need not surprise us to learn, particu- 
larly with regard to the East, that the bundles are then 
thrown into the fire (Mt. 6, 30; Le. 12, 28); besides, this 
is the best way of preventing the weed from doing any 
more harm. 


We can in every corn field easily find proof of how perfectly in 
accordance with the facts our Lord’s words are, and to this consistency 
is added the similarity of the names. The Arabs, at the present day, 
still call this troublesome cockle zwwan, and many see in this more than 
an accidental resemblance of sounds and derive {ifava, zizania (neut. 


1 It is called temulentum (not tremulentum as Kiel, Meyer, Weiss, and others state) 
on account of its narcotic effect and of the dizziness which it causes; these effects were 
produced by a fungus discovered by A. Vogl in 1897. Nestler and Hanausek proved 
on the clearest evidence that this fungus contains the poisonous matter (the two 
accounts appeared simultaneously and are both in the report of the German Botanical 
Society, XVI, 203, 1898). Freeman and Lindan perfected these investigations after- 
wards. The fungus is found in the seeds under the husks; it has also been found in the 
seeds taken from Egyptian tombs. 
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plural) from zuwan or some one of the similar actually existing forms. 
According to I. Low (Aram. Pflanzennamen” [Leipzig 1881] n. 92) 
the Greek word is derived from the Syriac xm, and pm and x21 were 
again, in turn, adopted from the Greek by the Mishnah and the Talmud. 

The Arabic name is common to the whole species and might be used 
to denote Lolium temulentum L., to which it is especially suitable, and 
perhaps also for Loliwm rigidum Gaudin, which is likewise a common weed 
in the fields of Palestine. But whether zizania may be regarded as a 
general comprehensive term and may denote, as P. Ascherson suggests, 
Cephalaria syriaca L. as well, seems doubtful. The cockle had a certain 
reputation as a weed amongst the ancient classical authors, particularly 
as occurring amongst wheat. Not only is stress laid repeatedly on the 
fact that corn fields are peculiarly liable to be overrun by this “ac- 
cursed’”’ plant, but there was a fable current in the time of Theophrastus 
of wheat turning into cockle, a story which had its origin no doubt 
in the fact that in wet years the wheat does not come up well, whilst 
the cockle, the seed of which can remain in the ground for several years 
without losing its power of germination, thrives splendidly, and thus 
people were deceived by what they saw (Theophrastus, Hist. pl. I, 
401% VIII,78, 33> Cause ph IV,°4, 5: V, 8,62. Vergil.) Georg. 1535 
Dioscurides, Mat. med. II, 122; Columella VIII, 5, 16; Plin. XVIII, 
17, 153; XXII, 25, 160; Galen, De alim. facult. I, 37, etc.). 

The belief that wheat changes into cockle is shared in by many 
Talmudists (Lightfoot, Wettstein, in Mt. 18, 25), but the Gospel parable 
distinguishes clearly between the plants growing from different seeds. 
This very distinction renders the hypothesis quite untenable that by 
zizamia smut or some other fungus (mildew) is to be understood. 

Suidas interprets (.favov as } & 7G cirw alpa, but according to Theo- 
phrastus (Hist. pl. VIII, 7, 1) afpa has different leaves from the wheat 
plant, whilst other passages on the same weed would apply quite well 
to cockle. The Greek name afpa may, perhaps, have denoted several 
field weeds, amongst which the corn-cockle or campion (Agrostemma 
Githago L.) is distinguished from wheat particularly by its leaves. Pro- 
fessor Jiilicher, appealing to the passage quoted from Theophrastus, thinks 
fit to throw doubt on the positive fact that “in the stage of the xépros 
wheat and cockle cannot be distinguished one from the other’; but 
in doing so he only gives once more “a melancholy proof of the wall of 
division which, with many, stands between the study of nature and that 
of the written word — the double revelation of God,” as Van Koetsveld 
has rightly observed with regard to certain other exegetists (I, 80). We 

1 Bugge, referring to a passage in Dioseurides which he does not further specify, 


thinks that the identity of afpa with cockle is certain, and therefore prefers here not to 
aecept Theophrastus as an authority (‘‘Hauptparabeln,” p. 149). 
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have further proof of this when we find B. Holtzmann arguing that the 
“black grains” constitute the sole difference in cockle from wheat, and 
again when C. F. Noésgen says that cockle ‘resembles wheat in the 
form of its fruit.” 

Professor Jiilicher, like Holtzmann and the others, combines with 
lack of botanical knowledge a strange method of dealing with the words 
of the Gospel and an equally strange disregard of his own words. He 
maintains that “the cockle usually comes up before the wheat, so that 
the rére after xaprov éroince creates some difficulty” (II, 548). Holtz- 
mann says: ‘The cockle, indeed, usually comes up even earlier than 
the wheat. Thus this 7r67e in Matthew creates some difficulties.” He 
maintains from this alone without any further proof that “it is impos- 
sible for the ¢.favva, not to appear in the field until the wheat has ripened”’ 
(II, 557). Without entering more closely into the habits of the cockle, 
which, in some circumstances, does not come up for a whole year, we 
only observe that Professor Jiilicher in the heat of argument has over- 
looked and forgotten what he himself a few pages before had laid stress 
upon: “Besides, this date (v. 25 when the enemy sowed the seed) is 
just as little to be accepted strictly as Mark 4, 6: it was a matter of 
indifference to Matthew what night the enemy fixed on after the field had 
been sown” (II, 547). Why then be so strictly accurate afterwards and 
choose one of the first nights in order to raise the question of “an im- 
possibility”? which is even then more than doubtful? Further, why all 
at once take the ‘‘appearance”’ of the {.¢aa in a sense which, previously, 
was pointed out as “not possible to establish” (II, 548)? Finally, 
wherefore say: ‘‘where the wheat has already brought forth fruit,” whilst 
it had been previously laid down that “kxaprov roviv here, perhaps, does 
not mean to produce fruit, but like xaprogopeiv, in Mark 4, 24, is said of 
the first appearance of the corn in the ears, if not even of the ears 
themselves” (ibid.)? 

It is certainly a remarkable method of scientific criticism to prove 
“an impossibility”? from such deductions and, armed with such proofs, 
to enter the lists against the authority of nineteen centuries and against 
the still greater authority of the Gospel. 


As soon as the servants recognized the weed they wert 
to their master and asked him whence had the cockle 
sprung. They knew that good seed, thoroughly cleansed, 
had been sown in the field, for they themselves had helped 
to sow it. We may assume, on account of the ozeipavre 
and éomeipas (v. 24, 27), that the farmer had assistance in 
the sowing, for, whatever he allowed his servants to do 
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under his direction and superintendence, may be said to 
have been done by himself. They knew, too, that the 
ground had been carefully weeded, and that no cockle had 
appeared in previous years, at least, not in such quantities; 
their wonder and alarm show this plainly. If the field were 
usually overgrown with cockle, then their question would 
have no sense in it. Jilicher regards it “as extremely 
foolish’ because he has neglected to take into considera- 
tion the requisite preliminary supposition (II, 557). 

He considers also the question ‘‘as all the more strange, 
seeing that the master is able to answer it at once.” The 
master knew quite well the reasons why his servants were 
astonished, but he knew also what was not so well known 
to them — that he had a wily enemy who sought to injure 
him. He was certainly well able to explain the mystery 
whilst quite aware that the ground had been hitherto free 
from cockle and that there was none of this weed mixed 
with the good seed. Clearly “‘an enemy had done 
this.’”? 

As the difference between the cockle and the wheat was 
at once perceptible at the very outset of the development of 
the ears, there might still be some doubt, according to the 
condition of the seed, whether it would be better to get 
rid of the noxious weed by uprooting it quickly. The 
servants, therefore, further questioned: ‘‘Will you that we 
go and gather it up?” (v. 28). But the farmer knew that 
the process would involve unavoidable injury to the wheat, 
and this determined his decision. He preferred to let the 
cockle grow with the wheat until harvest-time, and then, 
either in the reaping or afterwards, the tufts of the weed 
could be separated from the corn (v. 29 et seq.). There 
might very well be question of a cuvvavédvecOar, joint growth, 
even after the ears had begun to form, as the cockle and 
wheat both required a long time to grow into perfect 
ripeness. 


1 The éx@pés is mentioned first with particular emphasis, hence Jiilicher Antes it 
pertinently “the wicked enmity of a man.” 
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Professor Jiilicher, following up his objection to the first “extremely 
foolish”? question, raises another to the ‘‘scarcely more sensible offer’? 
made by the well-meaning questioners. According to what has been said, 
it is wholly unfounded. 

The same may be said of the four great difficulties which the same 
critic has discovered, in addition to the already mentioned ovvaviavecOat, 
in the single concluding verse of the parable (v. 30). In the first place, 
the distinction between the “reapers” and the ordinary “servants”’ is, 
especially in the East, quite well understood, having regard to the great 
pressure of work during the brief harvest-time. Secondly, to gather the 
cockle first, before the wheat, is by no means “‘to set aside the most 
important work of the harvest”; but is what every good farmer insists 
on being done, in order to avoid scattering all over the field the ripe and 
loose seed of the cockle and having it mixed with the wheat on the 
threshing floor. Thirdly, the weed is tied into bundles, so as to lessen 
the fall of the cockle seed, and also because these bundles are to be 
burned later in the little furnace-huts for baking, etc., which are found 
on every Eastern farm. It follows that (fourthly) there can be no 
difficulty about the burning of these bundles, unless indeed, one forgets 
all about the East and the harvest-time with its broiling heat and talks 
childishly about the “heating of an oven” or of a “cosy fire” on the 
hearth “in the kitchen or the living-room.” Such objections betray 
a most remarkable want of knowledge concerning Eastern conditions 
and natural science. 

The Fathers of the Church have already interpreted the fitamna as 
cockle or darnel. Tertullian, it is true, speaks of blind or wild oats 
(“avenarum sterilis foeni adulterium,” De praescript. 32; M. 2, 52 B), 
which is also associated in Virgil and in the Pandect with cockle, and 
St. Augustine says: ‘Omnis immunditia in segete zizania dicuntur”’ 
(Qu. Evang. I, 10; M. 35, 1326). St. Ambrose, however, mentions the 
cockle first: “‘Nam lolium et reliqua, adulterina semina, quae frugibus 
saepe miscentur, zizania nuncupari Evangelii lectione cognovimus” 
(Hexaem. III, 10, 44; M. 14, 186 C). St. Jerome says still more clearly: 
“Inter triticum et zizania, quod nos appellamus loliwm, quamdiu herba 
est et nondum culmus venit ad spicam, grandis similitudo est et in dis- 
cernendo aut nulla aut perdifficilis distantia” in Mt. 13, 37-42; M. 26, 
97 A). St. Peter Chrysologus remarks equally pertinently: “Quod 
latet in herba, manifestatur in spica” (sermo 97; M. 52, 472 C) Christ. 
Druthmar also particularly emphasizes the narcotic properties of the 
cockle (zizania seu lolium) “de qua si quis tunc, quando colligitur, 
comederit, non habet plenum sensum ad horam” (in Mt. 13, 29; M. 


106, 1374 C). 
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After our Lord had proposed two more parables to the 
people, those of the mustard-seed and of the leaven, “then 
having sent away the multitudes, he came into the house” 
(cis rHv oixtavy, Mt. 18, 36), that is to say, the house already 
mentioned in the first verse of the chapter and which was 
in or near Capharnaum. There His disciples came to Him 
saying: ‘‘Expound to us the parable of the cockle of the 


field.” 


Moved by this prayer of His disciples, our divine 


Saviour gave us the following explanation of the Parable 
of the Cockle or of the Tares: 
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Mt. 13, 37-43: 

37. Qui respondens 
ait illis Qui seminat 
bonum semen, est filius 
hominis. 

38. Ager autem est 
mundus. Bonum vero 
semen, hi sunt filii regni. 
Zizania autem filii sunt 
nequam. 


39. Inimicus autem, 
qui seminavit ea, est 
diabolus. Messis vero 
consummatio — saeculi 
est. Messores autem 
angeli sunt. 

40. Sicut ergo colli- 
guntur zizania et igni 
comburuntur, sic erit in 
consummatione saeculi: 


41. mittet filius ho- 
minis angelos suos, et 
colligent de regno eius 
omnia scandala et eos, 
qui faciunt iniquitatem. 


42. et mittent eos in 
caminum ignis. Ibi erit 


37. Who made an- 
swer and said to them: 
He that sows the good 
seed, is the Son of man; 

38. and the field is 
the world; and the 
good seed is the chil- 
dren of the kingdom; 
and the cockle is the 
children of the wicked 
one. 

39. And the enemy 
that sowed them is the 
devil. The harvest is 
the end of the world; 
and the reapers are the 
angels. 

40. Even as cockle 
therefore is gathered 
up, and burnt with 
fire: so shall it be at 
the end of the world. 

41. The Son of man 
shall send his angels, 
and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all 
scandals, and them that 
work iniquity, 

42. and shall cast 
them into the furnace 
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fletus et stridor den- 
tium. 
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of fire: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 

43. Then shall the 
just shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of their 


airav. ‘O éxwav ara bet aures audiendi, Father. He that has 
QKOveTw. audiat. ears to hear, let him 
hear. 


V. 37. arey NBD, It., ete.; + avros CEF and most of the 
uncials Vulg. — 39. eorw after ex@po0s B, Lachm.;— awvos 8 BD; rv 
at. most of the uncials, Brandsch. — 40. xaraxaeras SBD, etc. (com- 
burantur Vulg.); xavera. CE F and many uncials of the Griesb., Treg., 
Brandsch. — awvos; + rovrov C P u. a., Steph. — 41. arocrehae NB CD, 
etc., atocredXer T and others, mittit e h (of the It.), H (of the Vulg.) — 
43. wra: + axovew ®° CD, etc., Lachm., Hetzen., Brandsch. (the audiendi 
in the Vulgate is doubtful also). 

Weiss, Jiilicher, and Holtzmann regard this explanation as having 
been added afterwards by the Evangelist himself. Jiilicher does not 
consider the proofs adduced by Weiss solid, but indeed, those which he 
substitutes are nothing better, as may be gathered from what has already 
been said. 

It is by no means to be assumed from our Lord’s exposition that the 
parable, according to Matthew’s conception of it, is necessarily a pure 
allegory. The interpretation given here only points out to us — what 
Jiilicher fully admits in the simile of the sower — that the fundamental 
idea of the comparison in this parable does not relate merely to one chief 
point, but extends also to the different features. 


We can distinguish in this interpretation, as in the pre- 
ceding parable, three parts: The good seed and the cockle 
in the kingdom of God; the conduct of the sower during 
the growth of the seed; finally, the harvest. 

With reference to the first part of this figurative discourse, 
we find that the image of the sower is used for the third 
time. It has been not incorrectly described as a “favorite 
idea of our Lord’s.”” He doubtless chose it thus frequently 
because it was no less suited to His listeners than apt to 
convey an understanding of His own operations. His dis- 
ciples and all the people must have been quite familiar from 
daily experience with everything that concerned the culti- 
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vation of the soil; for, although the greater part of Pales- 
tine is traversed by hills and mountain chains, still, the 
country was well suited to the growing of corn, which 
throve splendidly on the slopes of the lesser heights, and 
attained to great fruitfulness in the richer soils. 
Furthermore, this image was most particularly adapted 
to our Lord’s teaching and labors, because He had come 
to call forth new life and fresh vital energy: ‘Ego veni, ut 
vitam habeant et abundantius habeant’’(John 10, 10). This 
life He would communicate to all by preaching His doctrine 
and sowing His Word along with divine grace in the hearts 
of men, to the end that by co-operating with that grace 
and by obeying that Word, they might become members of 
His kingdom of Life and Light. And, not to speak of the 
beautiful applications which Jesus Christ made of this 
image in the first two parables and in the present one, He 
employed it likewise on occasions to illustrate many other 
relations: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, unless the grain of 
wheat falling into the ground die, itself remains alone. 
But if it die, it brings forth much fruit” (John 12, 24, 
25); “I am the bread of life: —I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will give, is my 
flesh for the life of the world” (John 6, 35, 48, 51 et seq.). 
It is definitely explained to us in this simile that by the 
image of the sower in its literal sense we are to understand 
our divine Saviour Himself. ‘‘He that sows the good seed 
is the Son of man”’ (v. 37), that is to say the Messiah fore- 
told by Daniel, He who “is the Anointed, ...’ He to 
whom was given “power and glory, and a kingdom”: and 
Whose “‘kingdom shall not be destroyed” (Dan. 7, 13, etc.); 
Who became Man in order to make men children of God. 
‘“‘And the field is the world” (v. 38). The “Son of Man” 
descended on earth to establish His kingdom amongst men 
of whom He willed that it should be formed. Not Israel 
alone but the whole world shall have part in this kingdom. 
The good seed which He scatters is, in the first place, 
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the Sower; but, as by the faithful acceptance of this word 
men individually become members of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the good seed, as was already observed in the 
interpretation of the first similitude, may be quite appro- 
priately used as an image of the hearer also, when we con- 
sider the operations of the divine Sower in their effects. 
It is in this sense that our Lord says to us here: “And 
the good seed are the children of the kingdom’’ (vy. 38). 

On the same field with the good and intermingled with 
them as cockle with wheat, are the children of the Evil 
One (v. 38). The devil is their father (John 8, 44), because 
they do his works (ibid., 41; cf. Acts, 3, 10; 1 John 
3, 8, 10). Our divine Lord expressly describes this ‘‘ wicked 
one”’ as the enemy of the Son of Man who sowed the cockle 
amongst the good seed (v. 39). For, as Jesus Christ, by 
means of His divine Word, sets the germ of good in the 
human heart and offers to all the life-giving power of the 
Holy Ghost, and as men by their acceptance of the Word, 
and by their co-operation with grace, become members of 
the kingdom of God, so, in like manner, Satan, as the 
enemy of God and man, labors by his allurements and 
temptations that evil may take root in the heart. And thus 
it is that those who, deceived by him, listen to his blandish- 
ments and yield to sin, become “children of the wicked 
one”? and bondmen of the kingdom whose prince is this 
same wicked adversary of God. 

But, as in the parable the enemy only scattered the 
cockle amongst the good seed and in the field which had 
been already sowed, so, also, our Lord, in His explanation, 
keeps specially in view the operations of the devil amongst 
men who are already members of His heavenly kingdom. 
We are, therefore, told afterwards that the angels will sort 
out the wicked from the kingdom of the Son of Man (v. 41). 
Real and actual membership of this kingdom depends on 
interior dispositions and inclination of the will, and thus it 
is that the wicked enemy can recruit even within the limits 
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of this society and can seduce men from their allegiance to 
Christ. Thus Satan’s kingdom is, at least in part, inter- 
mingled with the kingdom of Heaven, and finds subjects 
therein. 

Our divine Redeemer in accordance with His rights 
and with His mission, can look upon the whole world and 
all mankind as His kingdom; hence, Satan will certainly 
ever seek to prevail against the designs of God within this 
divine kingdom. But, as unbelievers have rejected this 
kingdom, our divine Redeemer will regard the Faithful in 
their visible community which He, Himself, founded, as His 
special kingdom of Heaven, and it is in this more restricted 
sense that He applies the image in the parable. Good and 
evil are intermingled within the community of the Church, 
just as the cockle and the wheat in the field. 

From the very beginning, the weed betrayed its presence 
amongst the good wheat, at least to the penetrating glance 
of the Son of God which searches the heart and the reins; 
and therefore, He says in commencing: “The kingdom of 
heaven is likened to a man...” He knew that this 
antagonism between the good and evil would manifest itself 
outwardly. Hence, He willed to give His disciples a special 
instruction on this new mystery of His kingdom. 

The title “Son of Man,’ which occurs in the explanations, is one of 
the names most frequent!y used by our Lord to indicate Himself. We 
find it thirty-one or thirty-two times in St. Matthew, thirteen times in 
St. Mark, twenty-five or twenty-six times in St. Luke, twelve times in 
St. John, and with one single exception, invariably on the sacred lips 
of Jesus Himself. On that exceptional occasion (Joh. 12, 34) the people 
made use of this title of our Lord; but yet in such a manner that it 
had distinct reference to His own employment of it: “How sayest thou: 
The Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man?” We 
meet with the term once again on the lips of the dying Stephen (Act. 
7, 56; Vulg. 55) with regard to our Lord’s declaration before the San- 
hedrim and twice in the Apocalypse with reference to the prophecy of 
Daniel (Dan. 7, 13). 

Without entering further into the question —much discussed in modern 
times — of the meaning and the origin of this title, we shall only remark 
here that the connection of the mysterious utterance with the prophecy 
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of Daniel points out to us the right manner of interpretation. Our 
divine Lord, undoubtedly, chose this designation of Himself with direct 
reference to that prophecy, in order to point out the fulfilment of those 
words in His Person and in His dignity as the Messiah. He would, no 
doubt, at the same time, by this title ever and always remind us of the 
incomprehensible mystery of His love which moved Him, the only- 
begotten of the Father, to come down from Heaven and here on earth 
to become a child of our race. He also preferred it as “giving least 
support to the political and national hopes which the Jews were inclined 
to associate with the Messiah.’ ! 

We have proof that this title, in the time of our Lord, was really 
understood as signifying the Messiah, in the passages from the figurative 
discourses in the Book of Enoch which belongs to the last century before 
Christ (46, 2, 3, 4; 48, 2; 62, 5, 7,9, 14; 63, 11; 69, 26, 27, 29; 70, 1; 
71, 17) and also in the fourth Book of Esdras, which belongs to the first 

‘century after Christ. No doubt, in the latter apocryphal book, in 
its present form, there is only question of “one like unto man in form” 
or “‘to man” who rises out of the sea, and destroys the enemy, and who 
is explicitly designated as the Son of the Most High (4 Esdras, 13, 3, 5, 
12, 25, 32, 51). 

Modern critics have made, according to H. G. Holtzmann, “the dis- 
covery, in a certain sense decisive, that in the mother-tongue of Jesus 
“Son of Man”’ is the only available term for “man.” Others made the 
more modest discovery that it merely signifies ‘‘one” or ‘‘someone,”’ 
or is a circumlocutory manner of expressing “I,” “myself.” Notwith- 
standing the claim set up for this solution as being the only one “philo- 
logically tenable” and that it was supported by such authorities as 
P. de Lagarde, J. Wellhausen, J. H. Holtzmann, Arn. Meyer, Hans 
Lietzmann, etc., yet Dalman has demonstrated on the clearest evidence 
that it is a “gross error, which mere conscientious attention to Biblical 
Aramaic usage would have rendered impossible”? (Die Worte Jesu. 1, 
p. 195 et seq ). 

Although Dalman, himself, proceeds with critical caution and in Dan. 
7, 13, will admit nothing more than a personification of the Jewish nation, 
yet he comes to the conclusion, after searching investigation, that Jesus 
Christ by the designation “Son of Man” “really meant to imply that 
He it was in whom Daniel’s vision of ‘one like the Son of Man’ was 
fulfilled” (p. 211). 

One word more to point out another “gross error” of Holtzmann 
and other critics. Because the field, according to our Lord’s explana- 
tion, means “the world,” this must be held up as a proof of “Matthew’s 
universalism”? (Holtzmann). Jiilicher also makes the important observa- 


1 Tillmann, “Der Menschensohn’’ (Freiburg 1907). 
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tion: “In the world ... so far-reaching already was Matthew’s eye 
that it saw beyond the Holy Land!” The “Universalism” of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom of God, from the beginning, had been set forth prominently 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament and with such unanimity and 
expressiveness that only the extremest critical acumen could discover in 
it anything “peculiar to Matthew.” 

We are to understand by the cockle, according to our Lord’s words, 
not only heretics but all the wicked in the Church. Hence, St. Chrysos- 
tom (Hom. 46, al 47, in Mt. quoted as Origen’s words in Cramer 1, 
105 et seq.), Euthymius (Mt. 13, 25, M. 129, 405, B. s) likewise St. 
Jerome (in Mt. 13, 37), and others, are not in accordance with the 
explanation of the parable given by Christ, when they, apparently, con- 
sider as cockle none but the teachers of error. 

The ‘Quaestiones in Mattheum,” wrongly ascribed to St. Augustine, 
also discuss the question whether by the zizania is meant heretics or 
bad Catholics. The author decides in one passage for the former, be- 
cause the field signifies the whole world in which the teachers of error, 
outside the Church, lived together with her members but have nothing 
in common with them, save the name of Christian. Bad Catholics, on 
the other hand, were not to be described as cockle, but rather as chaff 
which also grows with the wheat in the same ground and from the same 
root (Quaest. 11, in Mt. n, 1, M, 35, 1867). He remarks, however, in 
conclusion (N, 5)): “Quamquam in hac parabola Dominus .. . non 
quaedam, sed omnia scandala et eos qui faciunt iniquitatem, zizaniorum 
nomine significasse intellegitur.”’ 

St. Augustine, himself, repeatedly and decisively rejects the Donatist 
interpretation that the zizania is to be found ‘‘non in Ecclesia, sed in 
mundo,” whilst he explains the field as the Church, and the cockle as 
the wicked in the Church. In the Retractations he remarks of one of 
his writings against the Donatists that he was obliged to point out not 
merely “all heretics” but “likewise, all heretics” as zizania. St. Cyprian 
also speaks of the cockle of the wicked within the Church (Retract, 2, 
28, M, 32, 642). Compare ad Donatistas post collationem n. 6, 8, 9; 
sermo 47 n. 6; s. 88 n. 21's (M. 38, 298s. 5558; 43, 657s) and many 
other passages. 

St. Cyprian (Epist. 54 al 51 ad Maximum n. 3, ed. G. Hartel in 
Corp. script. eccl. lat. III, 622, 15ss) to whom Saint Augustine so 
readily appeals against the Donatists together with other Fathers of the 
Church and commentators understood by the cockle, not merely the 
teachers of error, but also the wicked in the Church. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to describe the narrower interpretation simply as the ‘‘tradi- 
tional” one. Cf. 8. Ambrosius, Hexaem. III, 10, 44 (M. 44, 187 A): 
‘Quod seminat diabolus, peccatum est”; S. Petrus Chrys., Sermo 96 
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(M. 52, 451 B); 8. Gregor. M., Moral. in Job IX, 65, 98 (M. 75, 913 ): 
zizania “hos qui aeterno igni tradendi sunt,” ‘‘quos similis culpa inquinat”’: 
cf. Hom. 12 in Evang. n. 1 (M. 76, 1118 D); 8S. Beda Ven. in Mt. 12, 
25 (M. 92, 67 C): “Diabolus foeditatem vitiorum super semen bonae 
voluntatis spargit”; Druthmar, Exp. in Mt. 13, 29 (M. 106, 1374 C): 
zizania ‘“‘mali homines, Domino exponente, intelleguntur”; Theophy- 
lactus in Mt. 18, 24-80 (M. 123, 284 D): “Zirana ai aipéoes 4 of 
movnpol Aoytopol,’’ etc. 

Many of the Fathers of the Church see in the sleep of the servants 
in the parable an allusion to the negligence of the chief pastors of the 
Church and an exhortation to vigilance (St. Jerome) in Mt. 13, 37 Ps. 
Aug. qu. 11 in Mt. M. 26,96 C; 35, 1367, etc.). But Jesus Christ, as 
we have remarked already, in His interpretation only desired to point out 
to us the time when the enemy scattered the cockle. Any closer inter- 
pretation belongs not to the explanation of the similitude but to appli- 
cations. 


.Thus does our Lord in His explanation of the first chief 
point of the simile instruct His disciples on the existence 
and the origin of evil in His Church. He seems to pass over 
the second point altogether, that is to say, the sower’s 
behavior during the growth of the seed, for, after saying 
that the devil had sown the cockle, He proceeds at once 
to explain the meaning of the harvest and the reapers. 

But it is clear that He thereby takes for granted what 
must be learnt as a matter of course from the second part 
of the parable. If it were once clear to the disciples that 
by the image of the wheat and the cockle the good and 
the bad elements in the Church were to be understood, then 
they could no longer be in doubt as to their attitude towards 
the wicked: ‘Suffer both to grow until the harvest.’’ 

The separating of the chaff from the wheat, which the 
Precursor had announced would be the work of one to come 
after him who was mightier than himself (Mt. 3, 11-12) 
and which the Jews, according to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, commonly expected would be the work of the 
Messiah,! will be accomplished, of course, after death, 
for each individual human being. This sifting takes place 
as soon as it has been definitely settled by the last act of 

1 Cf, Ps. Sal. 17, 32 al. 36; Enoch, 38, 1 e¢ seq. 
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their own free will whether they desire to be reckoned 
amongst the chaff or the wheat. But, for the kingdom of 
God on earth taken as a whole that separation is not to be 
looked for until the Last Day, when the fate of the good 
and of the wicked shall be made known before the judg- 
ment-seat of the Son of Man. 

The instruction thus given had its special significance for 
the disciples. We know, in fact, how they were disposed 
towards those who would not receive their divine Master 
from the words of the two ‘‘sons of thunder’ when in 
Samaria they asked: ‘Lord, wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume them?” 
(Le. 9, 54.) Hence they might, later on, be tempted, 
like the servants in the parable, to think of uprooting and 
destroying the cockle. The master’s answer: “No” 
indicated to them what their own ccurse of action should be 
later. The reason subjoined by the master of the house- 
hold showed them also what they had to take care of, 
above all things: “lest perhaps gathering up the cockle, 
you root up the wheat also together with it.” The preser- 
vation and the growth of the good is the all-important 
point which decides the issue of every question in the 
kingdom of Heaven in the Church. 


Various Fathers of the Church have found in the Master’s admoni- 
tion a rule by which to regulate the course of action to be pursued in 
dealing with heretics. St. Chrysostom, for instance, insists that our Lord, 
in the parable, does not forbid vigorous opposition to heresy, the sup- 
pression of heretical discourses, the inhibition of their meetings and 
Councils, but only murderous or extreme violence (Hom., 46, al, 47 in 
Mt. n, 2, M. 58, 477). St. Augustine, also, repeatedly speaks in a 
similar strain, with reference to this parable, of the mode of dealing with 
heretics; at first he wished that they should be everywhere treated with 
the greatest gentleness, but later, he approved of the adoption of severer 
methods in their regard. ‘Nam mea primitus sententia non erat nisi 
neminem ad unitatem Christi esse cogendum, verbo esse agendum, 
disputatione pugnandum, ratione vincendum ...; sed haec opinio 
mea non contradicentium verbis sed demonstrantium superabatur 


exemplis” (Ep. 93 al. 48, 5, 17; cf. ep. 100 al. 127; 185 al. 50. M. 
33, 329 s. 366 s. 792 ss). 
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St. Thomas, also, expresses himself in a similar sense, and quotes 
St. Augustine’s words in the treatise Contra epist. Parmeniani III, 2, 13 
(M. 43, 92): “Cum metus iste (ne forte eradicetis et triticum) non 
subest, id est quando ita cuiusque crimen notum est omnibus et exsecra- 
bile apparet ut nullos prorsus vel non tales habeat defensores, per quos 
possit schisma contingere; non dormiat severitas disciplinae’”’ (Summa 
tO, 2o2'g- dOlaohadels  ef.iq:.11a/3 ad 3); 

Christ Himself does not speak more explicitly about the matter 
either in the simile or in its explanation. But Cornelius a Lapide well 
observes (in Mt. 13, 38) that no inference against the rights of the Church 
to take measures against heretics and to punish them could be drawn 
from our Lord’s words; for the divine Master’s pronouncement con- 
tains a rule for the Church in its entirety and in its whole development, 
and if we would infer from it that we are to allow all evil to grow un- 
checked and without restriction, then we should be obliged to allow 
thieves and murderers to go free, and should declare Saint Paul in the 
wrong for having excommunicated an incestuous Corinthian and ordered 
him to be excluded from the community of the faithful (1 Cor. 5; ef. 
2 Cor. 13, 2,10; Gal. 5,12). Maldonatus, in his exposition of the para- 
ble, observes, appealing at the same time to St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas: ‘Cum periculum non est, ne simul triticum eradicetur, sed 
periculum potius est, ne (zizania) si non evellantur, triticum laedant, 
quid opus est messem exspectare? Mature evellenda sunt, mature com- 
burenda” (in Mt. 13, 26, p. 315). Modern critical commentators have 
wrested these last words of the ‘‘Jesuitical expounder of the Gospel” 
from their context, and with great indignation have quoted them as a 
warning example of the moral which the “Jesuit” exegetists have drawn 
from the parable. They seem to forget that Calvin and other reformers 
expressed themselves at least quite as severely, and that Vitringa (for 
instance) interpreted the servants in the parable as the precursors of 
the Reformation to whom it was not yet permitted by Heaven to tear 
up the cockle, whilst Luther, Zwingli, Melanchthon and Calvin, as the 
angels and reapers of the Lord, should be allowed to take charge of the 
uprooting and the burning. 


Our divine Lord, in His explanation, lays chief stress on 
the third and last part of the parable, the harvest. He is 
not satisfied with explaining to us that “the harvest is the 
end of the world, and the reapers are the angels” (v. 39), 
but He also adds a vivid description of this last great 
harvest-day. He, the Son of Man, to Whom all judgment has 
been given by the Father (John, 5, 22), Who will appear 
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again in majesty on the Day of Judgment with His angels 
to render to every one according to his works (Mt. 16, 27; 
Mce., 8, 38; Le. 9, 26),—He will then Himself send forth 
His angels and will reject from His kingdom all those 
who give scandal! and “work iniquity” by transgressing the 
Will of the Father.2. Thus, our divine Savior designates as 
cockle all those in His kingdom who are wicked themselves 
and lead others to wickedness, thereby proving themselves 
“children of the wicked one.” 

The end of these wicked ones will correspond with the 
fate of the cockle; they shall be cast ‘into the furnace of 
fire; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (v. 42). 
“Furnace of fire,” 7 Kdutvos Tod mupds, signifies the place of 
eternal torments, like the furnace of burning fire in the 
book of Daniel (8, 6). The words, “‘weeping and gnashing 
of teeth”? here, as in many other passages, signify the tor- 
ments themselves, or rather their effect upon the damned.‘ 
As a vivid suggestion of extreme pain and the most dreadful 
torture, as well as of impotent rage and despair, the expres- 
sion is eminently suitable, and it is not easy to understand 
why it should be here, “where fire, not cold, torments,” 
less suitable than elsewhere (Holtzmann, p. 250); especially, 
as there is, certainly, no question elsewhere of torturing 
cold, and the word @Bpuvyués may be understood of no mere 
“chattering” of teeth. Nor need we regret with Jiilicher 
that ‘no one takes the trouble to adjust matters so that 
the two images might be combined” (II, 553). 

Our Lord completes the picture and brings it to a con- 
soling termination by vividly depicting the lot of the just: 
“Then,” when the final separation of the good from the 
wicked has taken place, “shall the just,” the true children 


1 Ta oxavdada, men who by enticing to wickedness are a scandal to others (1 Mac. 
5, 4; Mt. 16, 23). 

> Ti dvoutav (Mt. 7, 21, 23); it is not to be understood merely of the Yevorpodfrat 
(Mt. 7, 15, 22). 

3 Elsewhere we have gehenna ignis, 4 yéevva tod rupds (Mt. 18, 9) and tenebrae exteriores, 
70 oxdros 76 &wrepov (Mt. 8, 12; 22, 13; 25, 30). 

4 ‘O kdavouds Kal 4 Bpvyuds Gy dddvrav; Mt. 8, 12; 13, 50; 22, 13; 24, 51; 25, 30; 
Le. 13, 28 as well. 
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of Christ’s kingdom of God on earth, “shine as the sun, in 
the kingdom of their Father” (v. 43). Glorious and radi- 
ant in shining garments, they shall enter into the heavenly 
kingdom of glory, there, as the true children of God, to 
shine before the throne of the Father for all eternity (Dan. 
12, 3). For, when the appointed time of this earthly world 
has come to an end, Christ will deliver up the kingdom to 
His Father, and will sit with Him on His throne, that now 
God may be all in all (1. Cor. 15, 24; Apoe. 3, 21). 

Our Lord, in conclusion, by the words, ‘‘He that has 
ears to hear let him hear,’ points out to us once more the 
importance of the truths contained in this explanation; and 
thus, as in the first parable, will invite all to take His 
instruction to heart. 

From what has been said, we can, with St. Thomas, sum 
up the chief lesson of the simile in three points: ‘Primo 
docet de origine boni et mali, secundo de processu, tertio 
de fine” (in Mt. 18, 24, p. 114). It is evident, therefore, 
from the simile itself that its chief importance lies in the 
instruction on the origin, the development, and the end of 
evil in the Church, of the “‘mysterium iniquitatis,’’ which 
from the very beginning has been active within her (2 Thess. 
2, 7). Therefore, the disciples simply called this parable 
“the parable of the Cockle in the Field,”  mapaBor} r&v 
tilaviwy Tod aypov (Vv. 37). 

Following on the lessons of the two preceding parables, 
a deeper insight into the nature and working of the kingdom 
of Heaven is here offered to the disciples in the first place, 
and after them to all the faithful. Although it was, in 
spite of manifold obstacles, to gain entrance into men’s 
hearts, and, thanks to the living power of God, to thrive 
like the growing seed and to bring forth fruit, yet will the 
enemy be busy within its borders, and bring to destruction 
a portion of mankind who have outwardly ranked them- 
selves with the children of God. This intermingling of the 
good and the wicked in the Church is to continue as long as 
the world exists, and shall end only at the last day. The 
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Son of man will come then to make the final definite separa- 
tion, and His appearance will be to the good as glorious as it 
will be terrible to the wicked. 

Thus the whole history of the Church in its chief fea- 
tures lay revealed to the vision of the faithful disciples. All 
three parables taken together afforded them a general 
survey in one comprehensive picture of the mysteries of the 
kingdom of Heaven from its foundation to its future con- 
summation; but it was not until later that through the 
Holy Ghost they were to be initiated into the deeper com- 
prehension of these mysteries. 


Our Lord, in His explanation, affords us no clue as to the reasons 
why the good and the wicked are to be side by side in the Church until 
the end. The reasons proposed by the Fathers of the Church are briefly 
rendered by St. Thomas as follows: ‘‘Una causa est, quia per malos 
exercitantur boni . . . Si non fuissent haeretici non claruisset scientia 
sanctorum, Augustini et aliorum ... Item contingit quod qui modo 
malus est postea bonus sit... Tertia ratio, quia aliqui videntur mali 
et non sunt. . . . Quarta ratio est, quia aliquis quandoque est magnae 
potestatis; ideo si excludatur, trahit multos secum, et sic cum illo malo 
multi pereunt” (in Mt. 18, 29 p. 115s). For the first reason cf. Apoc. 
6, 10f. Cf. S. Ambros. in Ps. 118, 106 (sermo 14 n. 17. M. 15, 1897 
B): ‘Tolle persecutores, et martyres desunt. Sed et persecutores, i.e., 
potestates saeculi, Deus est passus assurgere, ne deessent, qui vincerent 
Christo”; «bid. in Le. 4, 18 (. 4 n. 415. M. 15, 1625 A): “Tolle mar- 
tyrum certamina, tulisti coronas: tolle cruciatus, tulisti beatitudines. 
Nonne tentatio Joseph virtutis est consecratio? nonne iniuria carceris 
corona est castitatis?’’? St. Chrysostom on Mt. 13, 29 (Hom. 46 al 47 n. 2. 
M. 58, 477) writes: ‘He says this, either, because necessarily, so many 
Saints must perish if they take up arms, and assail heretics; or, because 
a great portion of the cockle will probably change and become wheat’’ 
(dre am’ abrdv rv EvLaviwvy mwoddods eixds peraBareobar Kal yevécOar oirov). 
St. Jerome expresses the same opinion (in Mt. 13, 37-42. M. 26, 96s): 
“Fieri potest, ut ille qui hodie noxio depravatus est dogmate, cras resi- 
piscat et defendere incipiat veritatem,”’ and the author of Questiones in 
Matthaeum, says almost in the words of St. J. Chrysostom: “Multi 
primo zizania sunt et postea triticum fiunt” (Qu. 12 in Mt. n. 4. M. 
35, 1371). Ibid., n. 2: “Veritas ipsa respondet, non ita hominem con- 
stitutum esse in hac vita, ut certus esse possit, qualis quisque futurus 
sit postea, cuius in praesentia cernit errorem, vel quid etiam error eius 
conferat ad profectum bonorum.” The popular notion of the actual trans- 
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formation of cockle into wheat may, perhaps, have been in the minds of 
the saintly doctors. 

The Manicheans sought to prove from the parable of the cockle their 
false doctrine of the twofold principle of good and evil. But St Augus- 
tine frequently made use of it to confute these heretics. He also cited 
it against the Donatists as a proof of Catholic doctrine, comparing the 
existence, side by side, of the good and the wicked in the Church, to 
the growth of the cockle among the wheat (see above, p. 142 et seq.). 


The explanation of this parable affords us, at the same 
time, its application as well. For, if it is to illustrate for 
us, chiefly, the origin, the continuance and the end of evil 
in the kingdom of Christ, then we may understand by it 
also, quite consistently with our Lord’s intentions, sin, 
which is the essence of all evil in the Church of our own 
days and its members. Homilists and preachers, following 
the example of the Fathers of the Church, avail themselves 
of this simile to instruct the faithful on the reasons why 
God bears with good and evil in the Church; on the work- 
ing of the wicked enemy, his temptations, his helpers in 
men’s hearts; on venial and mortal sins; on God’s patience 
with the sinners, and on the Last Judgment. 

The simile is applied also to the bad example given by 
men and the way in which they lead others into wrongdoing 
and thus help Satan to sow cockle. The “sleeping” of the 
farmer’s household cannot be so suitably interpreted as 
applying to the negligence of those in authority, nor to the 
state of grievous sin; at least, this application is not really 
founded on the words of Christ. However, the image of the 
sleep, in itself, may be suitably thus interpreted. 

The Church has selected the parable to be read on the 
fifth Sunday after the Epiphany. The oft-quoted amplifica- 
tions of the eleventh Quaestio in Matthaeum serve as homi- 
lies in the third nocturn. The antiphons at the Benedictus 
and the Magnificat are, as usual, taken from those passages 
which have been appointed to be read. 

The manifold lessons of the simile may be summed up in 
various ways for preaching and for meditation. 
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I. Origin: 
(1) of the Good: 

(a) All goodness has its source in the supreme 
and eternal good. 

(b) Christ has brought to us the supernatural 
good of revelation with its treasures. 

(c) He communicates these riches to all men 
in His Church. 

(d) Every one must individually by the free 
consent of his will receive the good into 
himself, and let it take root. 

(2) of the Evil: 

(a) All evil has its source in the rebellion 
of the free creature against his Creator. 

(6) The head of all rebels in the kingdom of 
God in Satan, the enemy and antagonist 
of God’s work. 

(c) This wicked enemy seeks to seduce men 
to rebellion against God. 

(d) Man, individually, by the abuse of his 
free will, can turn away from God and thus 
allow the wicked one to enter into him. 

II. Development: 
(1) of the Good: 

(a) In general, the good in the kingdom of 
God, by the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
will develop ever more and more, so that the 
Church thus constantly preserves inviolate 
the treasures of truth and grace entrusted 
to her and pours them out more and more 
abundantly for the benefit of all mankind. 

(6) The Church, therefore, as a whole, will 
never be found wanting in the ripe fruit 
of virtue and holiness, neither in the ordi- 
nary measure of daily life, nor in the heroic 
degree of perfect sanctity. 
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(c) Each one, individually, must provide for 
the development of good within himself by 
patient and persevering co-operation with 
grace in close union with the Church. 

(d) The development of good in the Church, 
as a whole, as well as in Christians indi- 
vidually, will be ever found in the closest 
connection with the conflict against evil. 

(2) of the Evil: 

(a) Evil will also continually exist and 
develop in the kingdom of God until the 
end of the world. 

(6) Men, individually, who voluntarily yield 
to evil, will fall more and more into its 
power. 

(c) The power of evil will never prevail over 
the Church as a whole. 

III. The End: 

(1) The final victory of good for the Church in 
general 1s assured to us by the Word of Christ. 
(2) The issue of the struggle for each one, individu- 
ally, will depend on the part he has voluntarily 

played in the conflict. 

(3) The final separation of good from evil will not 
take place until the Day of Judgment. 

(4) The lot of each individual, then, will be, accord- 
ing to his deserts, either: Eternal punishment 
in the manifestation of justice, or everlasting bliss 
in the manifestation of the mercy of the Eternal 


God. 


II. SCANDALS IN THE CHURCH: 


I. The actual existence of scandals. 

(1) We find them in all ages. 

(2) We find them in all places. 

(3) We find them in all classes and conditions. 
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II. The cause of the scandals: 

(1) The Church, it is true, has been founded and 
guided by God, but His divine power in its 
operations amongst men and through men does 
not do away with human weakness and frailty. 

(2) Continual contact with the wickedness of the 
world and its allurements exposes this weakness to 
greater danger. 

(3) The wicked enemy, the Evil One, in his hatred 
of Jesus Christ, directs his attacks especially 
against the Church, her ministers, and her 
members. 

III. Our judgments concerning these scandals: 

(1) They prove nothing against the truth and the 
holiness of the Church. 

(2) They are a witness for the Church, because they 
were foretold by Christ. 

(3) They are the dark background against which 
the radiant figure of the Bride of Christ stands 
out the more gloriously. 

Application: Vigilance; fight against scandals; love of 
the Church and fidelity to her. 

Conclusions from the parable: We can by comparison 
with other instructions of our Lord draw from this simile, 
so fraught with meaning, these further truths concerning the 
nature of the kingdom of Heaven: — 

1. The Church established by Christ must necessarily 
form a visible society. For, even if those who give scandal 
and do evil belong to the kingdom of the Son of Man, al- 
though they have no share in the interior vital force of the 
grace bestowed by the Holy Ghost, it is evident that interior 
holiness alone cannot be the criterion of membership in that 
kingdom of Christ; there must be fellowship with an 
exterior visible community as well. The Church, therefore, 
must be such a visible community of Christians. 

2. To be a living member of this Church of Christ it 
will not suffice merely to belong outwardly to Her commu- 
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nity, there must exist also participation in the interior vital 
force of grace. 

3. The teaching of the Novatians, Donatists and Pela- 
gians who maintained that the Church should consist only 
of Saints and the Just, was not in accordance with the nature 
of the Church, as it is manifested to us by the words of 
Christ. Equally incompatible with these divine words, 
was the idea conceived by Wycliffe, Huss and Calvin of a 
Church formed of the elect, or that proposed by Luther of 
an invisible ‘‘assembly of hearts in one faith.” 

4. To all time evil will indeed find admission amongst 
a portion of the members of the Church, but can never over- 
come the Church itself, just as the cockle never drives the 
wheat from the field. As evil only spreads by means of 
the voluntary guilt of individuals, the Church cannot be 
reproached because of those Christians who are leading sin- 
ful lives and giving scandal. 

5. The true Church must exist uninterruptedly to all 
time until the end of the world, just as the corn remains 
in the field until harvest time. She can never deviate in 
her teaching from the truth, because, otherwise, being con- 
quered by evil, she would cease to be the true Church. 

6. When the time of earthly struggle and suffering is 
over for the Church, then will follow her glorious triumph 
in the kingdom of God. This Church triumphant in 
Heaven forms one and the same society with the Church 
militant on earth, and will receive into her happy choirs 
all those who have been true and living members of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth. 
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IV. THE MUSTARD SEED 
Matthew 13, 31, et seq.; Mark, 4, 30-32; Luke, 13, 18, et seq. 


Mt. 13, 31: 
31. “AdAnv rapaBodny 


qTapeOnkey avtots heywv" 


‘Ouola éotly 7 Bacrrela 
tay ovpavdy KOKKy owa- 
mews, Ov NaBav avOpwrros 
éomepey ev TH AYP al- 
TOU: 

32. 6 juuxporepov ev 
éoTw TavTwy THY oTEp- 
Mato, 

Grav dé av&mO7, petfov 
Tov axavov éotly kal 
yiverau dévdpor, 


@ote €NOety Ta TeTeva 


TOV ovpavovd Kal KaTackn- 
vow &y Tots KAaOots avTod. 


Mt. 13, 31. 


Me. 4, 30-32: 
30. Kal édrevev’ Ids 
duowowyey THY Bac- 


delay Tov Oeod, } ev Tint 
avrny mapaBorn Oder; 
31. “Qs 


TEWS, 


KOKK® olwa- 
Os Stay oraph emi 


THs Yis, 


puKpoTepov by TavTwy Ta&v 
omepuatuy trav él Tis 
vis, 

32. kal 6rav oraph, 
dvaBaiver kal yiverar pet- 
ov TravTav Tov Naxavwn 
kal movet KAdbous peya- 
Nous, wore divacba b7d 
THY oKLaY a’TodD Ta Te- 
Teva ToD ovpavod KaTa- 
oKnvotp. 


“siIN immediate connection with the parable of the 
Cockle or of the Tares St. Matthew relates that of 
the Mustard-seed, which is also recorded by St. 
Mark and St. Luke. 


Le. 13, 18-19. 

"Exeyev obv' Tine 
éoTly  Bactdrela 
Tov Oeov, Kal Tine dpo- 


18. 


£ , 
omota 


wow alTnv; 

19. ‘Ouoia éoriv KoK- 
év AaBav 
avOpwios EBadev els Kjrov 
éauToo, 


K® oLWaTrEws, 


kal nténoev xal éyévero 
’ ‘ 
els dévdpov 


Kal Ta TeTEva TOD ovpa- 

vod KaTeocknvwoev ev TOLS 
f ’ ne 

kAddots abrod 


Instead of sapebnxey D L*, Syr. Cureton. and most 


Cod. of the It. have eXadncev. — 32. Before rwy \axavwy K II and over 
80 Minuscule Cod. of the It., Vulg., Syr., Aeth. have mavrwy from Mark. 

Me. 4, 30. mws xB C L A, Tischend., Westc.-Hort, Nestle, Hetzen. 
and others; rw. A D I, etc., Vulg., Copt., Arm., Aeth., Lachm., Brandsch. 
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and others; ef. Le. — 31. 


etc. 
Ler is, 19. 
Syr. 


koxkw & BDA. Tisch., Westc.-H., Nestle, 
xoxxeov AC L., It., Vulg., Lachm., Brandsch., ete. 

devdpov without weya 8 BD LT, abd ffilr (der It.), 
Curet and Harcl., Arm., Tischend., Westc.-H., Nestle, Hetz and 


others; + veya A XT, ete., Vulg., Aeth., Text. rec., Lachm., Brandsch. 


and others. 


Mi, 13: 
31. Alam parabolam 
proposuit eis dicens: 


Simile est regnum 
caelorum grano sinapis, 
quod accipiens homo 
seminavit in agro suo: 

32. quod minimum 
quidem est omnibus 
seminibus; cum autem 
creverit, maius est om- 
nibus oleribus et fit 
arbor, 


ita ut volucres caeli 
veniant et habitent in 
ramis eius. 


Mt. 13: 

31. Another parable 
he proposed unto them, 
saying: The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a 
grain of mustard-seed, 
which a man took and 
sowed in his field; 

32. which is the least 
indeed of all seeds; but 
when it is grown up, it 
is greater than all herbs, 
and becomes a tree, so 
that the birds of the air 
come, and dwell in its 
branches. 


Me. 4: 

30. Et dicebat: Cui 
assimilabimus regnum 
Dei? aut cui parabolae 
comparabimus illud? 

31. Sicut granum si- 
napis, quod cum semi- 
natum fuerit in terra, 


minus est omnibus se- 
minibus, quae sunt in 
terra; 

32. et cum semina- 
tum fuerit, ascendit et 
fit maius omnibus ole- 
ribus, et facit ramos 
magnos, ita ut possint 
sub umbra eius aves 
caeli habitare. 


Me. 4: 

30. And he said: To 
what shall we liken the 
kingdom of God? or by 
what parable shall we 
compare it? 


31. It is as a grain 
of mustard-seed: which 
when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all 
the seeds that are in the 
earth: 

32. and when it is 
sown, it grows up, and 
becomes greater than 


Geis: 

18. Dicebat ergo: 
Cui simile est regnum 
Dei? et cui simile aes- 
timabo illud? 

19. Simile est grano 
sinapis, quod acceptum 
homo misit in hortum 
suum, 


et crevit et factum est 
in arborem magnam, 


et volucres caeli requie- 
verunt in ramis eius. 


J Gogo hie 
18. He said _ there- 
fore: To what is the 
kingdom of God like, 
and whereunto shall I 
compare it? 


19. It is like to a 
grain of mustard-seed, 
which a man took and 
cast into his garden, 
and it grew and became 
a great tree, and the 
birds of the air lodged 
in its branches. 
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all herbs, and shoots 
out great branches, so 
that the birds of the air 
may dwell under its 
shadow. 


Modern critics, with a keenness of insight bordering on the marvel- 
ous, trace and determine the ‘primitive elements” of the parable and 
the various expressions which belong or do not belong to the original 
“source.” With equally marvellous acumen, they determine where and 
how Matthew “proves himself to be Mark’s emendator,’’ where “the 
effort to pack something new into a sentence supplied to him by a pre- 
cursor”? makes itself felt; how it ‘is difficult for Mark to copy literally” 
from Luke; where the latter has “reflected”; and so on (B. Weiss, 
Holtzmann, Jilicher). 

But, as in these distinctions and definitions it is mostly the sub- 
jective element which decides the issue, we need not wonder that they 
show the most confused diversity without any perceptible unity. 

We shall comprehend the text none the less clearly if we pass over the 
Sisyphus labors of all these painfully refining critics and turn our atten- 
tion more to the instructions of Jesus Christ on the kingdom of Heaven 
—a subject on which they rarely show penetration. 


This parable forms a component part of the “Parable 
Chapter” in St. Matthew and St. Mark. It is true that 
Matthew in order to indicate sequence employs merely the 
general statement: ‘‘Another parable he proposed to them”’ 
(v. 31). From the manner in which the Evangelist pro- 
ceeds to set forth the parable, his interest in which is mainly 
dogmatic, we have no means of concluding that the present 
parable has a historical connection with those which imme- 
diately preceded it. However, the at’rots and still more the 
remark ‘All these things Jesus spoke in parables to the 
multitudes,” in v. 34, prove to us that the present simile 
was spoken to a great crowd of people, and not to the dis- 
ciples only. We perceive the same in St. Mark’s account. 
He briefly connects the parable with the previous one by 
“kat @eyer”” (v. 30 as in v. 26), but, then, he likewise 
expressly remarks, in v. 33, that the parable was spoken to 
the people and afterwards explained to the disciples. 

We may therefore conclude, according to the first two 
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Evangelists, that this parable was proposed to the multi- 
tude on the same occasion, or a similar one, as the two 
preceding similes, and that it formed part of the course of 
instructions which our Lord gave to the multitudes in 
Galilee, perhaps on the shore of Lake Gennesareth. 

In St. Luke, on the other hand, this simile is given in 
quite another sequence and in altogether different circum- 
stances of time and place. According to the date, it was 
proposed, not in the second, but in the third year of our 
Lord’s public life, shortly before the Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple. The divine Master was no longer on the 
lovely shores of Lake Tiberias, but “he went through the 
cities and towns teaching, and making his journey to Jeru- 
salem” (Le. 13, 22). He gave an instruction to the people, 
as He went, in a certain synagogue, where He propounded the 
two parables of the Mustard-seed and of the Leaven. In 
St. Luke’s narrative, the account of the healing of the 
infirm woman on the Sabbath precedes the present parable, 
together with the reprimand to the ruler of the synagogue 
and the others who were angry at the cure as being a breach 
of the Sabbath (13, 10-16). Whilst our Lord’s enemies, on 
the one side, thus once more manifested their hatred and 
unbelief, ‘‘all the people rejoiced for all the things that 
were gloriously done by Him”’ (v. 17). 

The commentators, as a rule, accept the sequence in which the third 
Evangelist records these events as historical, and they regard them, 
though in different ways, as having furnished the occasion of the parable. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria seems to think that it was the healing of the 
infirm woman which afforded the opportunity, because the Gospel, in 
the beginning, was ‘‘small and infirm too” and then became big and strong 
like the mustard tree (in Le. 13, 19; M. 72, 722, D). Many others 
think with Cornelius a Lapide that the joyous acclamations of the 
people afforded the occasion. ‘‘Videbat Christus se Pharisaeis hostibus 
suis sua sapientia imposuisse silentium atque populum idcirco gaudere 
sibique et suis dictis applaudere: cum ergo videret eum ita rite disposi- 
tum, proposuit ei parabolam regni caelorum; animadvertebat enim iam 
sibi paratam esse viam ad regnum hoc suum proponendum et praedi- 
candum”’. (in Le. 13, 18; similarly Bisping, Schegg, Fillion, Keil, Meyer). 

Knabenbauer, on the other hand, rightly remarks that Christ knew 
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the fickleness of the multitude only too well, and, therefore, did not 
avail Himself of these joyous acclamations to lay the first foundations 
of the kingdom of God amongst the people. He took occasion rather 
from the unbelief of His adversaries to point out to them by means of 
the parable that the kingdom of Heaven in spite of its small beginnings, 
due partly to the obstacles opposed to it by men, would spread and 
extend all over the world (in Le. 13, 18-21). 


In any case the circumstances in which this similitude 
was proposed are so different in the narrative of the third 
Evangelist that we may, indeed, assume that our Lord 
made use of it on different occasions—that He proposed it 
alike under the circumstances set forth by the first two 
Evangelists and under the one indicated by St. Luke. 

Our divine Saviour, according to St. Mark and St. Luke, 
prefaced the parable with the question: “‘To what shall we 
liken the kingdom of God? or to what parable shall we com- 
pare it?” (Mc. 4, 30.) “What is the kingdom of God like, 
and whereunto shall I resemble it?” (Le. 13, 18.) The 
“to what,” ms in St. Mark, is identical in meaning with 
St. Luke’s rim. The manner in which the comparison will 
be drawn is to be determined more precisely by means of 
the subject which will be introduced for the purpose of 
illustration. 

The question was intended to arouse the attention of 
the listeners and to point out that the right conception of 
the kingdom of Heaven possibly might not correspond with the 
idea which the Jews usually formed to themselves of the 
Messianic kingdom of God. 

The question is not in St. Matthew, where the parable 
begins at once with the accustomed formula: ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed” (13, 31). 
St. Luke’s account begins in the same way, whilst St. Mark 
joins it by a simple as to the preceding z&s: we desire thus 
to compare the kingdom of God in the same way as if some- 
thing were brought into comparison with a grain of mus- 
tard-seed. Then are set before us the following points in 
connection with this grain of mustard-seed (kédxkes owdmews): 
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(1) It is sowed either in the field or in the garden; (2) 
it is an extremely small seed, smaller than the seeds of all 
other garden plants; (3) the mustard plant is a vegetable 
that renews itself annually like other vegetables (A\dxava, 
olera); (4) it grows rapidly and is like a tree compared with 
other vegetables; (5) it puts forth great branches in which 
the birds of the air can perch. 


As regards the various expressions, we notice, in the first place, the 
alternation in Mark, between the masculine (és, xoxxos) and the neuter 
(utkporepov dv) and petfov, for ozépua; also the anacoluthic construction. 

With regard to the field (aypés Mt.) and the garden (kfaos Le.) it 
is to be taken into consideration that the difference between the two is 
not so strongly marked in the East, as our Western ideas would lead us 
to suppose; besides, aypés may have the more comprehensive meaning 
of “cultivated land” or “garden-ground.” 

The qualification, “‘less than all the seeds that are in the earth,’’ is, 
of course, to be understood only as referring to the plants with which 
the mustard-seed is really compared. As there is no question of any 
other plants than those usually grown in Palestinian vegetable gardens, 
our divine Lord could have had no other in view. In the same way, 
the expression ‘‘becometh a tree’ is to be interpreted as referring to 
these garden-plants amongst which the mustard is conspicuous for its 
height, as a tree would be amongst low shrubs. Moreover, in regard 
to both expressions, the popular mode of speech is to be taken into 
consideration and due allowance is to be made for popular hyperbole 
(decens veri elatio). 

We find the image of the birds of the air (cf. Gen. 1, 20) already 
made use of in the Psalms. ‘‘Over them the birds of the air shall dwell: 
from the midst of the rocks they shall give forth their voices” (Ps. 103, 
12, 104), and particularly in a similar beautiful comparison in Ezechiel, 
17, 23: “On the high mountains of Israel will I plant it [the tender 
twig] and it shall shoot forth into branches, and shall bear fruit, and 
it shall become a great cedar: and all birds shall dwell under it, and 
shall make their nests under the shadow of its branches” (cf. Dan. 4, 
9, et seg.). The word xaracxnvoty, in Ps., 103, which is also frequently 
used elsewhere in the Septuagint (not in Ezechiel, 17, 23) for the He- 
brew ]2¥ means, strictly speaking, “to pitch his tent,” and next 
applied generally, “to perch,” ‘“‘to dwell.” It need not, necessarily, be 
understood as referring only to the nesting of birds. 


The characteristics pointed out are exactly those which 
belong to the ordinary mustard plant of Palestine. It 
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belongs to the family of cruciform plants (cruciferae) and 
to the species which botanists still call Simapis.1 As in our 
own country, several kinds of this plant grow wild in Pales- 
tine, and it is also cultivated in many parts. The Arabs 
designate the species by the name, ehardal, which is found 
in the Mishnah (57) and in the Syriac version of the New 
Testament (Syr. Sinait, Peschitta, etc.), as well as in Syriac 
writers (soon). The various kinds of this species are dis- 
tinguished by special sub-titles. 


According to E. Boissier (Flora orientalis I [Basileae et Genevae 1867] 
p. 390, 394s) and G. E. Post (Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai [Beirut, 
(1896)] p. 75, 76f., and in J. Hastings, Dict. of the Bible III 463) the 
Sinapis juncea L. (only near Jericho), S. arvensis L. (arab. chardal barr) 
our ordinary field-mustard, or charlock, S. alba L. (arab. chardal abyad) 
and Brassica nigra (culinary) (arab. chardal aswad), the white and black 
mustard, are all found wild in Palestine. Linnaeus described the last 
named kind as Sinapis, but it is now with greater botanical accuracy 
accounted as belonging to the species Brassica, to which it is closely 
related and which bears to it a deceptive resemblance. It retains, how- 
ever, its name of mustard amongst the inhabitants of Palestine as well 
as elsewhere. 

The latter kind, in particular, is cultivated, as is also Sinapis juncea, 
here and there. A much-liked sweet oil is obtained from the seed, and 
also the well-known condiment; moreover, it is used in medicine in the 
form of mustard-plasters. The white is also cultivated elsewhere for the 
same purposes. 


Of all these various kinds, the black mustard (Brassica 
nigra) seems to have the best claim to the honor of being 
the plant to which our divine Saviour alluded; but if it so 
happened that its white step-sister, Sinapis alba, were planted 
in Palestine gardens in those early days, then the honor 
would have to be shared with the latter. We find it re- 
corded in the Mishnah that the mustard plant was culti- 
vated in Palestine even at that time. 

The seed of this mustard plant is exceedingly small and 
insignificant and was regarded by the Jews as such. It 


1 Lat. also undeclined, sindpi; Gr. clvam, clvamv, poet. civnrv; mostly varv amongst 
the Attics. 
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served, therefore, in proverbial locution, to denote utter 
insignificance: “small as a grain of mustard-seed”! (Mt. 
17, 20, Vulg. 19; Le. 17, 6). Later Jewish writers, in 
particular, frequently use the expression in this sense. We 
also find the same mode of expression in the Koran (Sure, 
21, 48). The fact that other seeds are smaller, as, for 
instance, the seed of the poppy (Papaver) does not in the 
least detract from the truth of our Lord’s words, as has 
often been pointed out, from the time of Blessed Albert 
the Great (Salmeron, p. 41; Maldonatus, p. 317). 

Both kinds of mustard plants are annuals and shoot 
up in a short time high above other vegetables. In warmer 
regions particularly and in rich soil they grow to a great 
size and the lower part of the stalk becomes quite woody. 
Therefore, the words “becomes a tree,’ used with reference 
to this mustard shrub as contrasted with the other garden 
vegetables, are perfectly accurate and founded on fact. 


Maldonatus writes as follows regarding the growth of this plant in 
Spain: “In calidioribus locis longe supra humanam staturam assurgit, 
ut ubi copia est, silva esse videatur. Vidi ego saepe in Hispania sinapi 
loco lignorum magnos furnos ad coquendum panem calefieri” (p. 317). 

In Palestine we have abundant evidence of its luxuriant growth 
and size, more particularly on the banks of the Jordan, not far from 
Jericho near the mouth of the Wadi-el-Qelt, where in the rich damp soil 
it grows to a height of from three to four meters. Hence, it is not 
surprising, as Post justly remarks, that an Arab, when speaking of the 
plant, should call it Shadjaret-el-chardal, mustard-tree, since he de- 
scribes much smaller shrubs as trees (in Hastings, loc. cit.; ef. W. M. 
Thomson, The Land and the Book, II, pp. 163, 453). 

There is no necessity, therefore, to refer to the passage often quoted 
from the Talmud in which we are told somewhat in fairy-tale fashion: 
“Rabbi Joseph says: ‘In Sichem there once grew a mustard shrub with 
three branches. One of these was torn off, and they roofed a potter’s 
cottage with it, and they found in it three (others say nine) kab of 
mustard-seeds’ Rabbi Simeon, the son of Chalaphta, says: ‘I had in my 
garden a mustard plant which I could climb as one climbs a fig-tree.’” ” 

1 Cf. the passages in Buxtorf, Lexicon chald. et talm. p. 822; Wettstein, Nov. Test. 
I, 404; Lightfoot, II, 327 et seq.; O. Celsius, Hierobotanicon (Amsterdam 1748), 


II, 256 et seq. 
2 Pea 7 fol. 20, 2 in Wettstein, Nov. T. I, 404. 
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It is quite obvious that birds like to perch in such shrubs 
—and this applies particularly to Palestine, where birds of all 
kinds are numerous, whilst trees and bushes are not so 
plentiful, at least in some localities. Moreover, the mustard 
shrub has quite a special attraction for these winged visitors. 
Goldfinches, in particular, have an extraordinary liking for the 
mustard-seeds and they fly in crowds to the shrub, perching 
on the branches and picking out the black grain from the 
ripe pods.! 

Thus, the ordinary mustard plant, and more especially 
the black mustard, has all the characteristics pointed out 
in the parable. Hence, until the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, this plant was regarded by all commentators as the 
real mustard plant mentioned in the Gospel; such indeed 
is also the opinion of the majority of modern exegetists. 


Professor Jiilicher exaggerates when he speaks of a violent dispute 
among the exegetists of the last two generations regarding the mustard 
plant. This dispute has been settled long ago to the satisfaction of most 
people, although Jiilicher would fain settle it over again. It could 
revive only out of ignorance of the physical conditions in question. 

The first attack on the traditional opinion was made by J. Frost, 
who suggested that the plant Phytolacca dodecandra (Heritier) must be 
given the preference. (Remarks on the mustard tree mentioned in the 
N. T. London, 1827.) But he overlooked the fact that this species is 
not found in Palestine, whilst Phytolacca decandra L. was first brought 
there from America, of which it is a native (E. Boissier, “Flora orient 
alis,”” VI, p. 895). 

The travelers Irby and Mangles expressed the opinion that the 
true ‘mustard tree’? was not Sinapis, but the exotic Salvadora persica 
Garcin (Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria and Asia Minor during the 
years 1817 and 1818, London 1844, p. 255 in Bruce, p. 99 et seg.). This 
view found more favor amongst individuals, and Dr. Royle, in particular, 
with great erudition sought to defend it before the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1844, then in the pages of the Athenaeum, and later in the Journal of 
Sacred Lit., 1849, p. 249, etc.; ef. Trench, p. 108). This tree, it was 


1 Cf. Maldonatus, loc. cit.; H. B. Tristram, ‘The Nat. History of the Bible®” (Lon- 
don 1898), p. 473; Thomson, loc. cit., p. 453; K. Furrer, art. “‘Senf” in Schenkel’s 
“Bibellexikon,” V (Leipzig 1875), p. 281; G. E. Post in Hastings, loc. cit.; E. Le Camus, 
“Vie de N.S. J. Chr.” IJ (Paris 1901), p. 63; N. McLean in Cheyne-Black, ‘“‘Encycl. 
Bibl.,” IIT, 3244, ete. 
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maintained, grows everywhere along the Jordan by the shores of Lake 
Gennesareth and even near Damascus; the Arabs everywhere describe it 
as chardal, and it is a “great tree’’ with many branches, and therefore 
corresponds best to the words of our divine Lord. 

This opinion was upheld in England by Stanley, J. H. Balfour and 
others, and in Germany, especially by H. Ewald and H. A. Meyer. 
H. J. Holtzmann, in the last edition of his commentary, leaves the 
matter undecided, although he had previously agreed with B. Weiss, who 
took the theory of the Salvadora as the basis of his critical examination 
of the “sources” in the present parable. The mustard tree, Salvadora, 
was mentioned in the original and Luke adhered to this; Mark turned 
into the mustard plant, and Matthew copied, at one time, something 
from Luke on the mustard tree, and again from Mark on the mustard 
shrub. So Weiss tells us. Jiilicher repeats the assertions as to the find- 
ing of the Salvadora along the shores of the Sea of Galilee and its Arabic 
name of chardal, and otherwise displays surprising knowledge of natural 
history, but decides, however, in favor of the mustard shrub (II, 575, 
etc.). 

But the whole question has been decided long ago from the point 
of view of natural history. H. B. Tristram long since pointed out that 
it is very doubtful whether the so-called ‘‘mustard tree” was ever found 
on the banks of the Jordan or near Lake Tiberias, and that it certainly 
cannot either flourish or bear fruit in those parts (“Nat. Hist. of the 
Bible,” ® p. 473 et seg.). It is a tropical plant which is only found in 
the deep depression in which the Dead Sea lies. Just in that quarter 
the vegetation is of a particularly tropical nature such as is found no- 
where else in the Holy Land (cf. my “‘Streifziige durch die bibl. Flora,”’ p. 
135-7). The proper home of the Salvadora persica is the interior of Al- 
giers, Abyssinia, South Arabia and India. Boissier in his classical 
“Flora orientalis’? names the Egyptian side of the Red Sea between 
Kosseir and Rass Benass as its only habitat in the further East (IV, 43, 
etc.). Post, the best authority on Palestinian Flora, confirms, it is true 
the occurrence of this tropical plant near the Dead Sea, but definitely 
asserts that it is not found anywhere else in the Holy Land. He never 
heard the name chardal applied to this plant, although he made a special 
study of the Arabic names of plants. Furthermore, he emphatically 
asserts that this so-called ‘‘mustard tree’ is never planted in gardens 
and is by no means a tree, “but a shrub which grows in thickets and sel- 
dom attains to a height of more than from six to eight feet” (in Hastings, 
loc. cit.; cf. his “Flora,” p. 521). 

The whole hypothesis of the Persian “mustard tree,” Salvadora 
persica, being the mustard tree” of the parable, thus falls to pieces and 
together with it a whole critical house of cards. The majority of the 
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exegetists, Protestant as well as Catholic, have decidedly rejected the 
theory. Trench, Hamilton, Plummer, Riezler, and G. Weiss, alone, as 
far as I know, have not pronounced definitely on the matter. 


From the occasion and the matter of the parable, which 
here again is our sole guide to the interpretation, it is not 
difficult to perceive the lesson which our Lord desired to 
illustrate for us in the simile. 

The introductory words which are recorded by all three 
Evangelists tell us that this lesson has reference once more 
to the kingdom of Heaven or of God which the Son of Man 
has come to establish on earth. Our divine Lord, here as 
in the three previous images, by making use of a grain of 
seed for the comparison, desired to place before His disciples 
and us a fresh truth regarding the divine kingdom of His 
Church. 

St. John Chrysostom explains what this truth is in the 
first place, from the sequence of the similitude in St. Matthew: 
‘““As Christ said (in the parable of the Sower) that three 
parts of the seed were lost, and only one was preserved and 
that even this suffered so much injury (parable of the 
Cockle), the disciples might perhaps ask: Who then and 
how many are to be reckoned as amongst the Faithful? 
Therefore He removes this fear from them by leading them 
to faith through this parable of the mustard-seed and show- 
ing them that the Gospel will be preached everywhere” 
(Hom. 46, al. 47 in Mt. n. 2; M. 58, 478). The reference 
to the spreading of the kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world was to encourage the disciples and to strengthen 
them in the Faith. 

The occasion of the instruction as recorded by the third 
Evangelist suggests the same thoughts to us. For, as we 
remarked before, it seems best to correspond with the con- 
text in St. Luke if we regard the contradiction and the hos- 
tile opposition of our Lord’s adversaries, filled as they were 
with hatred of Him, as being the occasion of the propound- 
ing of the parable. Christ pointed out to the well-disposed, 
in contrast to the ruin which He predicted to the obstinate 
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Jews if they did not repent (Le. 18, 3, 5), the glorious future 
and the magnificent growth of the kingdom of God which 
He had begun to found in place of the old Synagogue. 
Our Lord had not here His own relation to this growing 
kingdom so much in view, as in the image of the growing 
seed, nor yet the interior force and operations of this king- 
dom of God, as in the parable of the Leaven, but rather, 
first and before all, its outward extension throughout the 
world. The occasion and the general consideration of the 
chosen image point this out to us. 

If we regard this image somewhat more closely, we shall 
find that it illustrates for us still more vividly this exten- 
sion and exterior growth of the Church. 

The grain of mustard-seed, to the minuteness and insig- 
nificance of which our divine Saviour so expressly draws 
attention, points out to us the small and insignificant begin- 
ning of the kingdom of Heaven. In complete contrast to the 
earthly power and splendour of the Messianic kingdom ex- 
pected by the Jews, our Saviour sets before us in this simple 
and beautiful image from nature, in bold outlines, the sub- 
lime fundamental law of His divine constitution. It is the 
same divine law which He as a feeble Babe on the miserable 
straw in the cold stable of Bethlehem had already proclaimed 
to the world as His royal programme, the law which later 
He always and everywhere obeyed and exhorted others to 
obey and which the Heavenly Father also constantly ob- 
served with regard to the kingdom of Heaven. Therefore 
it is that we find our Lord so often uttering most solemn 
and sublime words which are to point out to us this same 
fundamental law. He begins the Sermon on the Mount 
with the beatification of the poor in spirit: “for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven” (Mt. 5, 3). In contrast to the proud 
and haughty teachers in Israel, He invites all to become his 
disciples and to learn in the school of His Heart: “for I am 
meek and humble of heart’? (Mt. 11, 29). He thanks the 
Father, the Lord of Heaven and earth, rejoicing that He 
has hidden the secrets of His kingdom from the wise and 
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prudent ones of this world and has revealed them to the 
little ones. ‘Yea, Father, for so it has seemed good in 
thy sight”? (Mt. 11, 25). 

This fundamental law of every divine operation had to 
be carried into effect from the beginning in the kingdom of 
God in the Church. Small and insignificant, lowly and con- 
temptible in the eyes of men, thus was it to begin its exist- 
ence, that so, as God’s work, it might grow and develop, and 
precisely in this glorious development from the most insig- 
nificant beginnings proclaim its character as a divine 
institution. 

It was a small and poor flock which the divine Shepherd 
had collected, but full of confidence, He could say to it: 
“Fear not, little flock, for it has pleased your Father to 
give you a kingdom”’ (Le. 12, 32). Asit had been in Judea 
in the days of their Master, so, after He had left them, 
in the labors of His apostles in proud Rome, in Greece, 
and throughout the whole Roman Empire should it ever 
and always be verified: ‘“‘Consider your vocation, brethren, 
that there are not many wise according to the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble: but the foolish things of 
the world has God chosen, that he may confound the wise; 
and the weak things of the world has God chosen, that 
he may confound the strong; and the base things of the 
world, and the things that are contemptible has God chosen, 
and things that are not, that he might bring to naught 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in his sight” (1. 
Cor. 1, 26-29). 

Thus indeed the kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of 
mustard-seed, which is smaller than all other seeds. But 
there develops in the briefest space of time from the tiny 
seed a large plant which soon grows high above all the other 
plants in the garden. This rapid growth can be for us an 
image also of the rapid spread of the kingdom of God. 

It needed but a very short time until the Gospel had 
penetrated to all parts of the Roman Empire. A few weeks 
after the Ascension the pilgrims who had hastened from every 
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quarter to Jerusalem for the celebration of the Pasch, 
carried the tidings of the marvellous events of Easter and 
Whitsuntide to their homes, even to the utmost limits of 
the Empire. Similarly, within the first decade, Paul had 
traversed Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece and the 
islands and even the westerly provinces as far as the bounda- 
ries of the West. Everywhere as he passed from city to city, 
he established Christian communities which quickly devel- 
oped and grew strong. The other Apostles and disciples 
also went forth and as witnesses of His Resurrection bore 
the glad tidings of their Master to the whole world. 

In this way a great tree soon grew from the little grain 
of seed with strong and mighty branches spreading on every 
side. It may be, perhaps, that the birds which hasten to 
rest on the boughs and eat of the ripe grain appear only to 
give the last touch to the picture and render it more real 
and lifelike fer us. Still the thought occurs, suggested par- 
ticularly by the words of the Prophets, Ezechiel (17, 23) 
and Daniel (4, 9, 11, 18, etc.), and expressed by St. Hilary, 
that this feature has reference to the nations which hasten 
to the Church to find life therein. In St. Luke our Lord 
Himself, immediately after this parable, lays stress on the 
fact that, in contradistinction to the Jews, men “‘shall come 
from the east and the west, and the north and the south; 
and shall sit down in the kingdom of God” (Le. 18, 29). 


The Fathers of the Church and other expounders of the Scriptures, 
in addition to the principal idea of the great and rapid development 
of the kingdom of God from small beginnings, also lay stress on many 
other references in the parable to the kingdom of Heaven. St. Hilary 
calls to mind the keen vigor of the mustard-seed and applies this char- 
acteristic to Christ and His kingdom (loc. cit.), whilst later exegetists also 
lay stress on the medicinal properties and healing powers of the mustard. 

Our divine Lord, in the parable, scarcely takes these latter charac- 
teristics into consideration, as He has, primarily, in view the spreading 
of His kingdom throughout the world and seeks to illustrate its mighty 
operating force in the subsequent simile of the leaven. However, one 
certainly must admit, as van Koetsveld observes, that these good and 
healing properties of the mustard-seed would seem to render it better 
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suited to be an image of the kingdom of Heaven than, for example, the 
extremely minute seed of thistle, from which grows a big, but useless and 
troublesome, weed (I, 75). 


The Fathers of the Church apply all that concerns pri- 
marily the kingdom of Heaven as a whole, also to every- 
thing which belongs to this kingdom. 

To begin with, they compare to the grain of mustard- 
seed the Head of the kingdom, Jesus Christ our Lord, who, 
small and weak, lay hidden in the virginal ground of His 
Mother’s womb, but who became a great tree on the Cross 
(St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermo 98, M. 52, 475, B), and who 
was committed to the earth when placed in the tomb and 
arose glorious and all-powerful in His Resurrection (S. Hilar. 
in Mt. 138. M. 9, 994 B; S. Ambr. in Lc. 13, 19. M. 15, 
L836is 3) “SacGregie MM samviore 1) 197 io inmlobeZzsiy sieeve 
76, 97 A). 

The Gospel of the kingdom, the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and the preaching of the Word of God are also likened 
to the grain of mustard-seed. For, weak and unimportant 
as might seem the preaching of the disciples and of the 
missionaries who spread the Faith, yet it developed a mighty 
force and grew into a great tree (St. John Chrysost., Hom. 
46 al. 47 in Mt. n. 2. M. 58, 478; St. Jerome in Mt. 138, 
31. M. 26, 93 A; S. Bede in Mt. M. 92, 67f; Druthmar 
in Mt. M. 106, 1375 A). The preachers of the Gospel, 
likewise, In many ways, resemble the tiny yet vigorous 
mustard-seed, and therefore the parable is applied to them 
(St. Chrysost. loc. cit.; Theophylactus in Mt. 13, 31. M. 123, 
285 C; Euthymius in Mt. M. 129, 409 C). Others prefer 
to interpret the image of the branches of the great tree as 
referring to the missionaries (St. Ambr., S. Greg. M., St. 
Bede, loc. cit.). Finally, this same image suits in various 
respects all the members of the kingdom. Thus, St. Am- 
brose compares the Martyrs, Felix, Nabor and Victor, to 
a grain of mustard-seed, and in an old discourse, attributed 
either to St. Ambrose or to St. Augustine, which was 
delivered on the feast of St. Lawrence, the same image is ap- 
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plied to the great Roman Martyr (St. Ambr. loc. cit.; Appen- 
dix ad serm. 8. August., sermo 87 al. 31 de Sanctis; cf. the 
following discourse, s. 88, M. 39, 1913s). St. Peter Damian 
says the same thing of the Martyr Cassian, ““Cum ad 
certamen perventum est, quid acrimoniae, quid fortitu- 
dinis gramen sinapis occultaret, aperuit’’ (Breviar., Propr. 
Brixinens, Dom. II, post Pascha, Lectio 5). Theophylact 
also exhorts every Christian to be as a grain of mustard- 
seed, full of fire and zeal (in Mt. 13, M. 128, 285, C). 

The parable may be applied in like manner to every 
individual work and every special institution in the Church. 
For it is a truth quite in accordance with the fundamental 
idea of the parable that for every great work in which the 
power of God will produce rich and lasting fruit the same 
fundamental law must come into effect which was carried 
out in the Church of Christ, namely: that out of small and 
insignificant beginnings greatness and power shall develop; 
and thus men, by the consideration of their own nothingness, 
may everywhere render glory to God: wt non glorietur omnis 
caro in conspectu eius (1 Cor. 1, 29). Every work for God 
must rest on the firm foundation of humility, and every 
disciple must study profoundly in the school of his humble 
Master, that so the smallest of seeds may grow to a great 
tree. 

The Church has appointed this parable together with 
the one which follows it as the Gospel for the sixth Sunday 
after the Epiphany. A portion of the commentary of St. 
Jerome serves as homily for the third nocturn. The anti- 
phon for the Benedictus again expresses the chief idea of 
the similitude. 

The following special points for preaching and medita- 
tion may be drawn from the various interpretations and 
applications of the parable. 
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I. On THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


I. Small beginning: 

(1) Jesus Christ lays particular stress on the small- 
ness and insignificance of the grain of mustard- 
seed. 

(2) He desires, in this manner, to point out to us 
the fundamental law which governs every divine 
work. 

(3) Therefore, the Church of Christ, in accordance 
with this law, was to develop from small and 
insignificant beginnings. 

II. Rapid growth: 

(1) There develops from the little grain of mustard- 
seed, in a short time, a great plant. 

(2) Where the power of God operates, a divine work 
will soon arise from small beginnings. 

(3) The kingdom of God, which is the Church, in 
a short time spread throughout the Roman Em- 
pire and beyond its boundaries. 

III. Organic Development: 

(1) In the mustard shrub we find organic unity 
and the living connection of all its parts with one 
another preserved in the stalk, the branches, the 
blossom, and the fruit. 

(2) A society which is to resemble the mustard- 
seed in its growth must have this organic unity 
and this living connection of all its members with 
one another. 

(3) It is thus that the Church by means of divine 
grace has preserved true unity, uninterrupted con- 
tinuity from its small beginnings in the time of the 
apostles, and the living union of all its members. 

Application: Love of the Church. 
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II. On THE Marks AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
TRUE CHURCH 

We see the marks of the true Church of Christ plainly 
illustrated in the image of the grain of mustard-seed. They 
are Unity, Holiness, Catholicity, Apostolicity. 

As in the small grain of mustard-seed which is buried 
in the ground are contained the force and the natural capa- 
bilities by means of which it will develop into a great 
plant, so the small kingdom of Christ had in itself the force 
and determination to grow and to spread abroad, that thus it 
might receive into itself all nations of the earth. The para- 
ble, therefore, teaches us that the Church, conformably to 
her mission and her end, must be Catholic. 

As the mustard shrub actually grows to the height of a 
tree and spreads its branches on all sides, so, in fact, the 
Church, conformably with her mission, develops interior 
force and spreads amongst all nations. She must, according 
to her nature, actually prove herself Catholic. 

Jesus Christ, in this parable, plainly refers to the words 
of the Prophet Ezechiel (17, 23) and thus makes known to 
us that this prophecy of the glorious restoration and uni- 
versal extension of the kingdom of David will be fulfilled 
in His Messianic kingdom which is the Church. 

A religious association which constitutes itself the es- 
tablished Church, and by acknowledging a secular prince as 
its ecclesiastical superior limits its jurisdiction to one single 
country, cannot be the universal kingdom of Heaven which 
Christ has founded. 

As with the tree which grows from the mustard-seed 
the most perfect unity of nature and essence remains intact 
in the branches and in the whole plant, so the Church which 
is spread throughout the world must retain true and perfect 
unity in all essential parts: “One body and one spirit, .. . 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all’”’ (Eph. 4, 4-6). 

Just as the mustard shrub does not produce the seeds 
of other aromatic plants for mustard-seed, so heterogeneous 
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communities such as Arianism and Protestantism cannot 
be born of the Church of Christ. These are no products 
of the development of true Christianity. They are rather 
apostasies from the truth of Christianity, which from its 
nature can only be one single perfectly homogeneous whole. 

The great tree which spreads its branches on all sides 
would be wholly unsuitable as the image of an invisible 
Church. The kingdom of Christ must form a visible com- 
munity in which the various parts are united by external 
organization in one visible whole. 

But in order that the various individual parts may be 
living branches of the great tree, they must not merely 
belong to it exteriorly, but must be permeated and animated 
by its interior vital principle and form an organic whole. 
Only by participation in the life-giving power of the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, can Christians become true and living 
members of the kingdom of Christ. 

That the Church may resemble the tree grown from the 
small grain of mustard-seed, it must necessarily remain 
throughout the centuries in continuous and uninterrupted 
union with those small beginnings of the kingdom of Heaven 
in the days of our divine Lord and His Apostles. 

Thus the true Church of Christ must bear these marks: 
She must be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. Karl Lud- 
wig von Haller writing of his conversion in a letter, dated 
17th October, 1820, relates a conversation which he had with 
a Protestant clergyman, on Xmas Day of the year 1819. 
The clergyman in a sermon on the text, “This day if you 
should hear his voice, harden not your hearts,’ spoke of the 
parable of the Grain of Mustard-seed. ‘I remarked to him,” 
says von Haller, “that our Protestant Church did not so 
much resemble a tree as leaves which were scattered by the 
wind. A tree must have roots, branches, and leaves which 
are dependent on one another, and it seemed to me that 
the Catholic Church alone had this mark, for she had a 
head and members, and thus in truth was one fold under 
one shepherd.” 
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V. THE LEAVEN 
Matthew, 13, 33; Luke, 13, 20, et seq. 


aM T. MATTHEW and St. Luke relate the parable 


St. Mark. 
It runs as follows: 


Mt...13, 33: 
33. “AAAnv 


avrots’ 


TapaBovAnv éadAnoev 

‘Opoia éotly 7 Bactdeta TOY ovpavay 
Sin, Av NaBotoa yvvn evexpupey eis 
> U / , eu ze 2 , 
adelpov cata Tpia, ews od efuuwhy 
6dov. 


Tela 2 


of the Leaven immediately after that of the 
Grain of Mustard-seed, but it is not recorded by 


Le. 13, 20: 

20. Kal wadw efrev- 
ow THv Baotrelay Tod beod; 
21. ‘Opoia éoriv bun, Hv AaBotoa 
yuvn expupev eis adebpov cata Tpia, ews 


Time dwow- 


ov éfupwbn odor. 


Instead of aXevpouv cara tpia some Cod. (abc f?ilq) of 


the It. have adevpov, which Blass prefers, the same has fvuw67 with 
D, ae v, August. and strikes out odov with aa? 


Mt. 13: 

33. Aliam parabolam locutus est 
eis: 

Simile est regnum caelorum fer- 
mento, quod acceptum mulier ab- 
scondit in farinae satis tribus, donec 
fermentatum est totum. 


Mt. 13: 

33. Another parable he spoke to 
them: The kingdom of heaven is 
like to leaven, which a woman took 
and hid in three measures of meal, 
until the whole was leavened. 


Le. 18: 
20. Et iterum dixit: 
aestimabo regnum Dei? 
21. Simile est fermento, quod 
acceptum mulier abscondit in fari- 
nae sata tria, donec fermentaretur 
totum. 


Cui simile 


Le. 13: 

20. And again he said: Where- 
unto shall I esteem the kingdom of 
God to be like? 

21. It is like to leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened. 


This parable in St. Matthew and St. Luke follows so 
closely upon that of the Grain of Mustard-seed that we may 
conclude the two were given under the same circumstances. 
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The transition in St. Matthew is made in the usual words 
(ef. v. 24-31), whilst in St. Luke part of the twofold ques- 
tion of v. 18 is repeated. 

The introductory formula is the same as in the other 
parables. Our Lord does not intend here to compare His 
kingdom directly to the leaven, but He desires to show us 
the similarity between its development and what He tells 
us of the operations of the leaven. 

This leaven, ¢iun, is mentioned frequently in the Old 
and New Testament. It is evident from the account of 
the Exodus and the ordinances of the Law that the Jews 
were acquainted from early times with the use of leaven 
and employed it in the preparation of the ordinary bread 
for daily consumption (Ex. 12, 15, 34, etc.). But unleav- 
ened bread alone was used in the sacrifice, (Ex. 29, 2; Lev. 
2, 11) and also at table during the seven days of the Paschal 
solemnity (Ex. 12, 15). On the other hand, leavened bread 
was offered at the sacrifices of first fruits at Pentecost 
(Lev: (23; 17) Flo Josephus, Ant. IU 10) Gen. 252 peas 1% 
represented man’s ordinary food. 

According to Pliny (XVIII, 11, 26 n. 102-104) there 
were two special kinds of leaven in use amongst the ancients, 
which were prepared from a mixture of grape juice and millet 
or fine wheaten bran, also from dough which had been 
allowed to stand until it was sour. However, Pliny adds 
that, generally speaking, the leaven was not specially pre- 
pared; as a rule, a piece of dough was kept from each 
baking and mixed on the following day with the fresh 
dough (n. 104). He specifies the usual proportion of leaven 
used with the flour by the Greeks: ‘‘Graeci in binos semo- 
dios farinae satis esse bessem' fermenti constituere”’ (n. 
102). According to our measures, this would be 218 grams 
to 8.75 liters. It is probable that the same custom pre- 
vailed amongst the Jews at the time of our Lord. The 
leaven was usually prepared at home, but afterwards it 


1 Two thirds of a small measure, strictly of an as. 
2 Pliny perished in the eruption of Vesuvius, 24 Aug., A.D. 79. 
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became the custom to procure it from the baker’s shop 
(Mishnah, Challa, 17). If bread had to be baked in a 
hurry, then people were content to do without the leaven 
(Gen 719s; wlixe 125,225 Judges, 6571931 Regs 28;.24), 

“A woman took” leaven, for, as is still customary at 
the present day everywhere in the East, and elsewhere 
also, the woman in ordinary households baked the bread 
for the family consumption, and, as a rule, this was done 
every day. We find mention of this custom in the Old 
Testament. Abraham gave directions to Sara regarding 
the entertainment of his three angel guests, saying to her: 
““Make haste, temper together three measures of flour, and 
make cakes upon the hearth” (Gen. 18, 6). Pliny states, 
as a contemporary of the Apostles: ‘‘Ipsi panem faciebant 
Quirites, mulierumque id opus maxime erat, sicut etiam nunc 
an pluribus genttum” (XVIII, 11, 28 n. 107). 

The woman ‘‘hid”’ (évéxpupev), that is to say, she mixed 
the leaven so thoroughly into the meal that it could not be 
discerned. ‘This meal is described as a@\evpov, wheaten meal,} 
which was generally used for the making of bread, as indeed 
is still the case in the East. The exact quantity of leaven 
is indicated by three measures, cara rpia, as in Gen. 18, 6; 
Jude. 6, 19; Reg. 1, 24. Although the amount of bread to 
be baked must have been determined by the requirements 
of the different families, still it would seem from frequent 
mention of three measures that this was the customary 
quantity allowed for a substantial meal. 

Although only a small amount of leaven is used, still its 
natural strength suffices to penetrate the whole mass of meal 
quickly and to leaven it thoroughly, éfvuwAn drov. 


A sat, Hbr. "82, Aramaic S82, was the third part of an 
epha; thus, three sat were equal to one epha (cf. Is. 5, 10, 4, LXX). 

After the leaven has been mixed with the meal, the process of fer- 
mentation begins. The yeast fungus, which can only be perceived with 
the aid of a microscope, is rapidly propagated throughout the mass, and 
its invisible operations become manifest by a chemical decomposition of 


1 In contradistinction to 7d &Agirov, barley meal. 
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the dough; the carbonic acid formed thereby causes the mass to swell 
to three times its original size. 


The close connection of this parable with the previous 
one shows us that the fundamental idea which it is intended 
to express is similar. The subject itself, in fact, is akin to 
that of the similitude of the Mustard-seed. As the small 
insignificant grain of mustard-seed contains in itself such 
strength that it grows into a big tree, so also the trifling 
little morsel of leaven possesses strength to penetrate the 
whole big mass of meal in a short time. 

We know from the introduction that the present simile 
treats of the kingdom of Christ. Therefore, we may be 
allowed to regard it also as illustrating the development of 
this kingdom from small beginnings to such greatness and 
vast operative force as should enable it to compass the 
whole world. Here again we find expressed the one supreme 
law of the divine Kingdom, in which God chooses those who 
are weak and lowly in the eyes of the world to carry out 
His great designs. 

But in the characteristic difference of this parable from 
that of the mustard-seed there is pointed out to us a par- 
ticular truth which our Lord wished to place before us in 
this image. The development of the tiny mustard-seed 
into a great tree is something external and perceptible, 
something outwardly prominent and striking, and therefore 
admirably suited to be an image of the outward extension 
of the kingdom of God. The operations of the leaven, on 
the contrary, are confined more to the interior of the mass 
in which it is “hidden.” 

Therefore Euthymius thinks, not without reason, that 
our Lord “by the parable of the Mustard-seed predicted 
the propagation of the Faith (rip avénow ris riorews) which 
showed itself in every actual augmentation of the numbers 
of the Faithful. In the simile of the Leaven, on the other 
hand, He makes known to us the manner in which it oper- 
ates” (riv ioxiv aris. In Mt. 13, 33. M. 129, 409 D). 
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Modern commentators also, as a rule, rightly see indicated 
in this parable the mighty, all-penetrating force of the king- 
dom of God. From the very beginning this force pene- 
trated through all relations of life, whether as they existed 
amongst individuals or in states and families. The kingdom 
of Heaven, founded by Christ, has occasioned, by means of 
the true righteousness which it brought, a change without 
parallel in the whole history of mankind. 

The example of the leaven, drawn from the preparation 
of the daily food, afforded a beautiful and appropriate image 
of this operation of the renewal of the earth, to which the 
Prophets of the old covenant had made such express refer- 
ence (cf. in particular Is. 53, 11, et seq.; Ez. 11, 19; 36, 26; 
37, 24; Ox. 14, 6-8, etc.). 

It is too arbitrary on the part of certain writers to rele- 
gate to the region of mere ‘‘pious considerations’? what is 
suggested by the very essence of this parable as to the 
nature of God’s kingdom. 


F. L. Steinmeyer thinks that as the leaven in the Old and New 
Testament is mostly used in malam partem, as an image of evil and 
corruption, it should be understood in the same sense in the parable, 
and that it should be considered as referring to the manner in which 
“the heathen and Jewish ways under cover of the mixture prevail and 
continue in the kingdom of Heaven.” Jiilicher rightly remarks that, 
“coming next to the triumphal description of the mustard-seed, such 
teaching is monstrous,” and that our Lord could never have concluded 
a survey of the future of His kingdom with a declaration that ‘the 
whole was leavened”’ in the sense that “the whole was corrupted.” 
The metaphor of the leaven is used by the Rabbis not only in a bad, but 
also (more rarely) in a good sense, as in the sentence of Kimchi: “ Dixe- 
runt Rabbini: Beatus est ille judex, qui fermentat judiclum suum”’ 
(Lightfoot, II, 334). 


We have seen that this parable seems to be closely 
connected with that of the Mustard-seed, and we find that 
the Fathers of the Church apply it in exactly the same 
way. Some regard the leaven as applying to our Lord;! 


1 §. Hilar., S. Ambr.: “Plerique fermentum Christum putant,” Ps.-Ambr. M. 
9, 994 B; 15, 1838 D; 17, 649-52. Cf. S. Petr. Chrysol., Sermo 99, M. 52, 479 A, 
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others think it should be understood of the Gospel and the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as well as of the preaching of 
the divine Word and the preachers themselves.! St. Augus- 
tine designates the operations of divine love in the human 
heart as the true leaven (Qu. Evang. I, 12; M. 35, 1326). 

The various details of the parable, especially the woman 
and the three measures of meal, have given occasion for 
manifold explanations which really come under the heading 
of applications. Thus, in one, the woman represents our 
Lord, in another the Synagogue, again, the Church; others 
interpret her as our Lady, while some see in her individual 
members of the Church. The three measures of meal are 
understood by some with reference to the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel; others consider that they mean the three 
divisions of the world, Europe, Asia, and Africa; and again 
they have been interpreted as referring to the descendants 
of Sem, Cham, and Japhet; whilst some have explained 
them as applying to the three divine Persons. 


As we observed before, the present parable together with that of 
the mustard-seed has been selected as the portion of the Scripture to 
be read on the sixth Sunday after the Epiphany. This second parable is 
embodied in the antiphon for the Magnificat. 


In addition to the points already indicated in the parable 
of the Mustard-seed, the simile of the Leaven affords matter 
for preaching and for meditation on the interior operations 
of the kingdom of God. 

The possibilities of treating the subject may be made 
clearer by the following headings: 

I. The renewal of mankind by means of Christianity: 

1. The Prophets of the old covenant predicted this 
renewal. 

2. Jesus Christ has bestowed upon His kingdom the 
treasures of divine truth and grace by means 


1 §. Joh. Chrysost., S. Hieron., S. Petr. Chrysol., 8. Beda, Christ. Druthmaz, 
Theophylact, Euthymius, ete., M., P. G. 58, 478; 123, 285 D; 129, 412 A; P. L. 26, 
94 B; 52, 478 C; 479 B; 92, 68 B; 106, 1375 C. 
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of which He gives it the interior force necessary 
to accomplish this renewal. 

3. Christianity in the Catholic Church has actually 
accomplished this operation of renewing the 
world: 

(a) In regard to religion. 
(b) With reference to society. 
(c) In all arts and sciences. 

Il. The renewal of man individually by Christianity: 

1. It is necessarily a foregone conclusion that the 
renewal of man, individually, would result from 
the operations of Christianity for all mankind. 

2. This renewal consists in the restoration of the 
order in man which sin had disturbed. 

3. Man, individually, attains to the interior renewal 
by his faithful acceptance and practical observ- 
ance of our Lord’s instructions and by the dili- 
gent use of the means of grace which He has 
ordained. 

Ill. Jesus Christ Himself 1s our model in this renewal: 

1. As true God and true Man, He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. 

2. The most perfect order reigned in His outer and 
inner life. 

3. As God made Man, He is for all time and all 
nations the beginning and the end of every effort 
to renew and elevate mankind. 

Application: Close union with Jesus Christ and His 
Church. 

Conclusions: The following particular truths concerning 
the working of the Church of Christ are pointed out to us 
in the parable: 

1. That Church alone can be the true kingdom of God 
founded by Jesus Christ which displays in its dealings with 
men individually as well as collectively, an efficacy similar 
to that of the leaven. 

2. This interior efficacy of the true Church, before all, 
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must be religious; the understanding must be rightly in- 
structed in the truths of divine revelation; and a rule.of 
life in conformity with the divine commandments must be 
given to the will. 

At the same time, man must be afforded the means of 
grace in order to preserve within him the supernatural life 
of grace and the supernatural strength to adhere to the 
Faith and to live according to the commandments. The 
results of these interior religious operations will naturally 
make themselves felt spiritually, morally, and socially. 

3. The parable of the Leaven, like those of the Seed 
in the Earth and the Mustard-seed, teaches us that the 
true Church must continue to operate in this manner, 
uninterruptedly, and must unceasingly labor to grow and 
to advance. 

4. The Catholic Church alone has uninterruptedly dis- 
played such activity in all ages, and her labors have every-. 
where borne fruit. 

5. According to the words of the parable, this activity 
must not represent the truth proclaimed by Jesus Christ 
as something distinct from the kingdom, but must belong 
to the kingdom of God in the Church itself and to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ in so far as it is proclaimed in the 
Church and through the Church. Every distinction between 
the truth of Christianity and the Church as if the latter 
were a mere exterior factor, a mere keeper and watcher over 
the truth, is in direct contradiction to the words of Jesus 
Christ on the nature and the operations of the kingdom of 
Heaven. 


VI. THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
Matthew, 13, 44 


eawhall. MATTHEW subjoins to the explanation of the 
ASSeee| parable of the Tares two short but beautiful 
similes which he alone records. The first of these, 
the Hidden Treasure, is as follows: 
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Mt. 13: 

44, ‘Ouoia éoriv % Ba- 
o.deia TeV obpavay Onaav- 
PO KEKpULMEVY EY TO APO, 
ov evpwv avOpwros Expu- 
yey, Kal amo THs xapas 
aitod traye Kal wre 
TavtTa, doa Exe, Kal ayo- 
paver Tov aypov Exelvor. 


Mé: 13: 

44. Simile est reg- 
num caelorum thesauro 
abscondito in 
quem, qui invenit ho- 
mo, abscondit, et prae 
gaudio illius vadit et 
vendit universa, quae 
habet, et emit agrum 
illum. 


agro: 


Mt. 13: 

44. The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a 
treasure hidden in a 
field: which a man 
having found, hid it, 
and for joy on account 
of it goes and sells all 
that he has, and buys 
that field. 


Before ouova C E F and nearly all other Cod., fhq, the Syrian and 
Armenian versions, read tadw;— ravra before oca is wanting in B, some 
miniscules, Westc.-H., Nestle, Blass, ete. 


Our divine Lord proposed the preceding parables to the 
multitude; it is certain that in the present one and the two 
which follow He addressed Himself to the disciples. The 
Evangelist tells us in verse 36 that at the conclusion of the 
parable of the Leaven He sent away the people. The divine 
Master then went with His disciples to “the house” in or 
near Capharnaum whither He was accustomed to retire and 
which may have belonged to St. Peter. There our Lord, 
in response to the petition of the disciples, explained to 
them the parable of the Cockle, or Tares, and then imme- 
diately, without any transition,! proceeded to propose the 
new simile which He prefaced with the usual formula. 

Although St. Matthew does not follow the strict his- 
torical sequence in his compilation of events, ‘still here we 
may safely assume that the present parable and the two 
which follow were given on the same occasion to the disciples 
in “the house.” The Evangelist seems to point this out 
clearly by the words which he adds at the conclusion of the 
whole parabolic instruction: “. . . When Jesus had finished 
these parables, he passed from thence” (v. 53). 

It is with the kingdom of God as with the treasure 
described in this short narration. By the word treasure 
(8noavpés without the article) we usually understand a large 
sum of. money, or some other precious and valuable object. 


1 Unless we mention the explanatory x4\w found in most of the Greek Codices. 
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It is permissible to assume that the treasure in this case 
consisted of a “chest of gold pieces” (Jiilicher), a form of 
treasure which occurs most readily to the imagination. 
This treasure was hidden in or on the field. Some previous 
owner, perhaps in time of war, or from fear or avarice, was 
anxious to secure the safety of his valuable possessions and 
for this purpose fixed upon a hiding place in his field. If 
this field were situated on the ridge of a hill, as is mostly 
the case in Palestine, or in a valley, the unevenness of the 
ground and the clefts and holes of the rocky ground would 
easily afford a good hiding place. 


There are numerous instances both in ancient and modern times 
which prove that such treasures were frequently hidden in the ground. 
Virgil says in the Aeneid (Aen. 1, 358 e¢ seq.): 

“Veteres tellure recludit 

Thesauros, ignotum argenti pondus et auri;”’ 
and Flavius Josephus has recorded that after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Titus was enabled by means of a statement made by the prisoners of 
war to recover a considerable portion of the enormous treasures which 
the city contained: ‘Gold and silver ornaments and other precious 
jewels were taken out of the ground, where, owing to the disturbed state 
of the times, their owners had hidden them” (Bell. VII, 5, 2 n. 114 et seq.). 
The article before “field” (& 7 ayp@) possibly merely indicates the 
generic term for field, just as we say “‘on the field,” or it may be used 
perhaps to point out that the field was the particular one in which the 
finder was accustomed to work. 


A man found the treasure, but we are not told whether 
he discovered it by chance, as he passed through the field, 
or lighted upon it whilst engaged in tilling the ground; the 
latter supposition would seem the more probable. 

Perhaps like the Rabbi Emi, mentioned in the Talmud, he rented 
the field and discovered the hiding place whilst digging and hoeing or 
ploughing the land as is described in Horace (Sat. II, 6, 10-13): 

“O si urnam argenti fors quae mihi monstret, ut illi, 
Thesauro invento qui mercenarius agrum 
Illum ipsum mercatus aravit, dives amico 
Hercule.” 

The fortunate finder acted exactly as any other person 
would have done in those days under similar circumstances, 
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He at once took steps to purchase the field that thus, in 
becoming the owner, he might at the same time acquire a 
legal right to the treasure. To gain his end he resolved, 
first of all, to keep secret his discovery, and accordingly he 
buried the treasure-trove still deeper in the ground. Then 
he went and sold all that he had in order to get the money 
to buy the field. We may be certain that as soon as possible 
after the discovery, he came to terms with the owner regard- 
ing the price of the ground. If it were a common field, 
the sum asked would not be beyond the means of an ordi- 
nary fellah, that is, by selling all his trifling possessions he 
would be able to procure the amount in ready money. 
All question of a mere barter whereby he might become 
owner of the field by ceding his property is excluded by the 
terms rwAe? and ayopater. 


The old Roman law contained the following explanation of the 
ancient jurist, Paulus, regarding the nature of a thesaurus and its acquisi- 
tion: “Thesaurus est vetus quaedam depositio pecuniae, cuius non exstat 
memoria, ut iam dominum non habeat. Sic enim fit eius, qui invenerit, 
quod non alterius sit” (Digest., lib. XLI, tit. 1 [de adquirendo rerum 
dominio] lege 31 ‘‘ Numquam nuda traditio’’). 

Wettstein records an incident concerning the Rabbi Emi, men- 
tioned before, which would suit the parable exactly. The Rabbi found 
an urn filled with denariz in a field. Whereupon he bought the land 
which he had only rented previously so as to have a perfectly legal right 
to the treasure and thus prevent all occasion of dispute. But the 
passage in the Talmud (Baba Mesi‘a 2, 4; fol. 28 b) has quite 
another meaning, as Edersheim remarks. The learned Rabbi not only 
did not claim the denarii which he had found, but even forced the 
original owner of the field to take them back. On the other hand we 
find provisions in the Talmud which quite correspond with the presumed 
conditions set forth in the parable. If any one should buy corn and 
should find therein scattered pieces of money, these would belong to him. 
If he found them on the ground, they, likewise, became his property, 
provided he was the owner of the ground, or at least if no one else 
claimed to be its owner. In the first case, Bartenora and Maimonides 
remark that the money belongs to the seller of the corn, provided he 
is not a merchant, but has reaped the corn on the field with his own 
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hands, for in that case there would be no longer question of treasure- 
trove without an owner (Baba Mesi‘a 2, 4; fol. 25. a. b). 

Therefore when “the conduct of the purchaser of the field is de- 
scribed as wholly to be disapproved of according to the morality of the 
present day” and as “legally controvertible,” it must at the same time 
be admitted that his conduct was quite in accordance with the ancient 
conception of justice. Besides, we have to adhere firmly to the point 
that Christ in the parable wished to draw our attention to the fundamen- 
tal idea of the comparison and did not intend to recommend the action 
of the finder of the treasure in every detail to our imitation. (Cf. in 
this respect the parables of the Unjust Judge, the Unjust Steward, etc.) 

The transition from the Aorist, éxpupev, to the present tense, brayer, 
etc., is to be noticed with reference to the terms; it arises from the 
effort to render the narrative more animated. The preposition azo in 
Ths xapas indicates the occasion which gave rise to the action, as our 
“before” or “out.” (Cf. Le. 24, 41; Act. 12,14; Mt. 14, 26; 28, 4; 
Le. 21, 26; 22, 45.) The atrod after xapaés may refer to the dvApwros, 
“in his joy,” or to the cause of his joy, the @noavpds, “for joy of it,” 
as in Mt. 28, 4, we find atrod after ¢68ov. Both versions are correct, 
although most commentators prefer the first. Maldonatus, Jansenius 
of Ypres, Fillion, Nésgen and others decide with the Vulgate in favor of 
the second. 


The present parable, according to the introductory words, 
is intended to illustrate for us a truth of the Messianic 
kingdom of the Church of Christ. We can easily recognize 
what this truth is from the matter of the parable. In it, 
primarily, two points are indicated to us: first, the treasure 
hidden in the field, and next the conduct of the fortunate 
finder. As we are to learn — from what this example tells 
us concerning the treasure and the man who found it — 
how it will fare with the kingdom of Heaven, we must seek 
in these two chief points for our Lord’s fundamental idea 
in the comparison. 

The treasure, which is the central object in the parable, 
should point out to us the great value and the preciousness 
of the goods of the kingdom of Heaven. The image chosen 
by Christ has special application to the kingdom of Heaven, 
precisely because in both there is question of an object of 
extreme value. In truth, the kingdom of Heaven founded 
by Christ does, indeed, offer to every one riches exceeding 
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all value, as the Prophets had so often foretold by the most 
magnificent images.!. Even though the people in their 
earthly-mindedness had formed to themselves a wholly false 
conception of the glorious possessions which the Messiah 
should confer upon them, still the truth and reality and the 
great value of these possessions could not be lessened in the 
least. Christ willed in. this parable to point out to His 
disciples and to us all that in His kingdom of Heaven there 
is indeed question of something great and magnificent, a 
real treasure. He would set this before us, in opposition to 
those erroneous expectations according to which the real 
splendors of the kingdom of the Messiah would prove in 
the end exceedingly poor and unsatisfactory. 

This instruction, therefore, had a very special signifi- 
cance. The present with its manifold difficulties and 
obstacles, its continual persecution and warfare, its small and 
insignificant beginnings of the kingdom, might easily have 
occasioned anxiety and fear and doubt in many of the dis- 
ciples’ hearts. The previous parables, it is true, were 
intended to point out the future greatness and splendor 
of this small kingdom of God and to awaken joyous trust 
in the glad growth of God’s seed; but, at the same time, it 
was the future which held all this promised greatness and 
splendor. The actual present was but the time of the 
germinating seed, the little grain of mustard-seed, the insig- 
nificant morsel of leaven. Thus it was in accord with the 
tender goodness and wisdom of the divine Master that He 
should instruct His disciples by means of this new parable 
in the exceeding value and the great treasures of the king- 
dom of God, already established in their midst, and that 
He should encourage them to enter joyously therein. We 
may assume, also, that, with this same wise and loving solici- 
tude for His adherents, He has given to us in the explana- 
tion of the parable a complete instruction on the real nature 
of the splendor of His kingdom and its treasures. 


1 Cf. Is. 35; 40-66; Jer. 30-32; Os. 14, 6-8; Joel, 2, 19-27; Am. 9, 11-15, ete. 
Cf. Act. 15, 16. 
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Many commentators think that the nature of these riches of the 
kingdom of Christ is indicated in the parable, because we are told that 
the treasure was hidden in a field. The field signifies the visible Church. 
The treasure hidden in it indicates the spiritual nature of the treasure, 
which is a veiled mystery to sensual and earthly-minded men. 

This idea, in itself, certainly corresponds to the real nature of God’s 
kingdom on earth. But whether Christ intended these subordinate 
details of the simile to afford such an instruction it is difficult to deter- 
mine. It might be advisable to regard this lesson as belonging rather 
to the application than to the explanation of the parable. 


The second of the chief points which our Lord desired 
to point out to us in the complete elaboration of the parable 
is the behavior of the fortunate finder. He went and sold 
all that he had to get possession of the precious treasure. 
He felt no sadness in parting with those goods which he 
previously possessed. He was so overjoyed at his find that 
he regarded all his property as a mere trifle. He willingly 
gave up all he had, happy if he could thereby acquire the 
treasure. His neighbors and acquaintances might indeed 
regard him as a fool and laugh at him, but this gave him 
little trouble. When he had attained his end, all would 
have to acknowledge that he had acted very wisely and 
prudently. 

Christ, in this example, gave to His disciples a great 
and important lesson regarding His heavenly kingdom. In 
this second point He, in the first place, brings out more 
strongly than before the value and the preciousness of the 
goods of His kingdom. These are so valuable and magnifi- 
cent that every man, if he would act wisely and prudently, 
must do like the finder of the treasure in the parable. He 
who understands the real value of these heavenly treasures 
will just as willingly and joyously give up all that he has 
to secure possession of such great riches. And his sacrifice 
will be rewarded as royally as was that of the man in the 
parable. 

But our divine Lord, whilst setting before us so clearly 
the exceeding value of the goods of His kingdom, at the 
same time wished also to emphasize the condition attached 
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to the acquisition of these treasures. It is the same admoni- 
tion which He has given us so expressly in other passages 
of the Gospel, the same solemn call to complete detachment 
of the heart from all earthly goods. Those words which 
Christ addressed to the multitude may sound harshly in 
the ears of many: ‘If any man come to me, and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple. And whosoever does not carry his cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple. So likewise every one of 
you that does not renounce all that he possesses, cannot be 
my disciple’ (Le. 14, 26 et seq., 33). 

But He has not retracted any of these words. He ever 
demands from all this perfect detachment of the heart as 
the indispensable condition required from His followers 
(cf. Mt. 10, 37-39; 16, 24-26; Me. 8, 34-37; Le. 9, 23-25; 
Joh. 12, 25, etc.). From those whom He willed to call to 
the most perfect imitation of Himself He required not 
merely the same detachment of heart, but also the actual 
surrender of all possessions and the closest union with His 
divine Person and work: “If you will be perfect, go sell 
what you have, and give to the poor, and you shall have 
treasure in heaven: and come, follow me” (Mt. 19, 21; 
Meal. bealice 8 W220): 

His disciples had fulfilled this condition of perfection so 
that Peter could say, speaking for them as well as for him- 
self: ‘‘Behold we have left all things, and have followed 
thearnd Mb.019527 Mos 10.6283. 18, 28) meChrist: Him- 
self in this respect had also ‘‘begun to do and to teach”’ 
(Act. 1, 1) by offering to all the most splendid example in 
His apostolic labors of perfect renunciation. He would 
bring before His disciples once more in the present parable 
this same lesson which He had so expressly given to all 
both by word and example. The treasure of which His 
kingdom affords the prospect is great and magnificent, but 
the condition attached to its acquisition is complete detach- 
ment of heart from earthly possessions. 
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Every one must, therefore, act with regard to the king- 
dom of Heaven like the man who found the treasure and 
sold all that he had to acquire it. The parable was proposed, 
primarily, to the disciples, and this man’s example was to 
set before them the condition attached to complete partici- 
pation in the riches of their divine Master’s kingdom. 
Even though they seemed already to have generously ful- 
filled this condition, still it was necessary to continue faithful 
in the future and not to allow themselves to be led astray 
by any deceptive allurements. 

That such allurements might be dangerous, just because 
of want of detachment from earthly goods, even to the band 
of disciples, we know from the sad example of one of the 
chosen twelve. 

The parable, above all, was intended to encourage the 
disciples. It showed them the magnificent treasures in their 
divine Master’s kingdom, for which their apostolic poverty 
was not too high a price to pay. It might serve, also, at the 
same time as an earnest admonition to them to be faithful 
to their vocation and to attach themselves to this kingdom 
in joyous self-renunciation and in perfect detachment from 
all earthly things. 

As in the parables of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven, 
so too, in this simile, all that primarily concerns the king- 
dom of Heaven is applied to its individual parts as well. 
Thus, according to the Fathers of the Church, the treasure 
at one time signifies Christ (St. Jerome in Mt. 13, 44), 
and according to St. Bonaventure, especially, Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament (Serm. sel. 3 n. 30-35. Opera, V 
[Quaracchi 1891] p. 563 s). Again, it represents the preach- 
ing of the Gospel or the knowledge of Christ (St. Chrysos- 
tom, Hom. 47 al. 48 in Mt. n. 2; Theophyl. in Mt. 13, 44; 
Kuthymius in Mt. 13, 44. M. 58, 483; 123, 289, A; 129, 
416 D); again, the Holy Scriptures, or the Old and New 
Testament (St. Jerome loc. cit.; St. Augustine, in Qu.Ev. 
I, 13; St. Bede in Mt. 18, 44. M. 35, 138-26; 962,9 B); and 
also the desire for heavenly things (St. Gregory the G. Hom. 
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11 in Ev. M. 76, 114, s. St. Bede, loc. cit.) or the Faith 
(Euthymius, loc. cit.: déyos rhs miorews and mists), and 
others. 


This same image may be applied to divine grace and the means of 
grace in the Church; to the truths and the mysteries of our holy faith; 
to our immortal souls; to the glory of Heaven, etc. Equally manifold 
are the meanings attached to other parts of the parable, i.e., the field, 
the hiding of the treasure, the hiding again, etc. 

St. Hilary, in his commentary on this parable, observes: ‘Per si- 
militudinem thesauri in agro spei nostrae opes intra se positas ostendit: 
quia Deus in homine sit repertus, in cuius pretium omnes saeculi venden- 
dae sunt facultates, ut vestitu, cibo potuque indigentium aeternas 
eaelestis thesauri divitias comparemus. Sed contuendum est, inventum 
thesaurum et absconsum fuisse, cum utique qui invenit, et secreto et 
tempore quo abscondit auferre potuisset, et auferens emendi necessitate 
caruisset. Sed ut rei, ita et dicti fuerit ratio explicanda. Ideo enim 
absconsus est thesaurus, quia et agrum emi oportebat. Thesaurus enim 
in agro, ut diximus, Christus intelligitur in carne, quem invenisse est 
gratuitum. Evangeliorum enim praedicatio in absoluto est, sed utendi 
et possidendi huius thesauri cum agro potestas non potest esse sine 
pretio, quia caelestes divitiae non nisi damno saeculi possidentur’’ 
(M. 9, 995 A). 

St. Jerome sums up his explanation in the words: ‘Thesaurus iste, 
in quo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae absconditi, aut Deus 
Verbum est, qui in carne Christi videtur absconditus, aut sanctae Scrip- 
turae, in quibus reposita est notitia Salvatoris: quem cum quis in eis 
invenerit, debet omnia istius mundi emolumenta contemnere, ut illum 
possit habere, quem reperit. Quod autem sequitur: Quem cum invenerit 
homo, abscondit, idcirco dicitur, non quod hoc de invidia faciat, sed quod 
timore servantis et nolentis perdere abscondat in corde suo, quem pristinis 
praetulit facultatibus” (M. 26, 94 B). 

St. Augustine applies the parable especially to the Holy Scriptures: 
“‘Thesaurum in agro absconditum dixit duo testamenta legis in Ecclesia, 
quae quis cum ex parte intellectus attigerit, sentit illic magna latere, 
et vadit et vendit omnia sua et emit agrum illum, id est contemptu tem- 
poralium comparat sibi otium, ut sit dives cognitione Dei” (Quaest. 
Evang. I 13, M. 35, 1326). 

For St. Gregory’s view it is sufficient to refer to the lessons of the 
Breviary. St. Bede includes in his commentary St. Gregory’s interpre- 
tation and that of St. Augustine. Christian Druthmar, relying on earlier 
commentators, explains thus: “Regnum caelorum quatuor modis dicitur 
in hoc Evangelio: Dominus Jesus Christus, vita aeterna, praesens Ecclesia 
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et latitudo Scripturarum divinarum; et pro diversis locis diverse accipi- 
tur. Nunc in hac parabola praesens Ecclesia regnum caelorum intelle- 
gitur, ager autem latitudo Scripturarum. In quo agro invenitur 
thesaurus, id est Dominus noster Jesus Christus, quia per Scripturas 
nobis annuntiatus est a prophetis et apostolis. Quem qui invenit, debet 
omina postponere et vitia in amore eius computare, ut illum possit ante 
omnia et super omnia diligere. Quem qui invenit, abscondit in pectoris 
sui absconso, non in avaritiae studio; ibi amor servare volentis expri- 
mitur. Et prae gaudio illius; magnum gaudium esse potest invenire 
se et scire illum, per quem de inferno liberari possit et vita beata perfrui. 
Vendit universa, quae habet, et emit agrum illum: quia in universis suis 
actionibus et possessionibus Dei voluntatem debet sequi. Talis negotia- 
tor fuit Zachaeus, qui cum esset in sycomoro, ut videret thesaurum, quem 
emere posset, suscepit eum in domum suam et dixit: Pro hoc thesauro, 
si cui aliquid abstuli, in quadruplum reddo, et reliquum do pauperibus” 
(M. 106, 1375 et seq.). 

Amongst the Greek commentators, St. Chrysostom joins his explana- 
tion of this parable to that of the one which follows, as we shall see 
later. Theophylact sums up his explanation briefly as follows: ‘‘The 
field is the world; the treasure, the preaching and the knowledge of 
Christ. But this is hidden in the world; for St. Paul says: We preach 
the hidden wisdom, but whosoever seeks the knowledge of God finds it, 
and then he will cast away immediately all that he has, whether it be 
the wisdom of the Greeks, evil habits, riches; and he will buy the field, 
that is to say the world, for he who has the knowledge of Christ possesses 
the world, for though he has nothing, yet, he has all. The elements are 
subject to him, and he commands them like Christ and Moses” (M. 
123, 289 A). Euthymius explains the parable in the following manner: 
“As in the two previous parables of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven, 
the kingdom of Heaven here signifies the doctrine of the Faith. But 
it is likened to a treasure because in it are hidden the riches of the divine 
Spirit. The field is the world, as was explained before. Know, there- 
fore, that Faith is hidden in the world and in the Faith the riches of 
the Holy Ghost. Let us leave the other parts of the parable, as we said 
before. But observe how he who has found or recognized this rich 
treasure strives eagerly to acquire it, for that is the meaning of ‘he 
went’; he sells all that he has in order to obtain this one thing. Learn 
from this the lesson which the parable contains for us all: That it does 
not suffice merely not to be troubled when we give up everything for 
the Faith. We must do this joyfully and must regard such losses as 
the greatest gain. Further he who does not give up what he has, or who 
does not give it up gladly, cannot acquire the treasure of the Faith. 
By all that one has, we are to understand sinful thoughts, words, and 
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deeds; we must sell all these, that is to say, we must give them up” 
(M. 129, 416, etc.). 

This parable, with the two which follow it, is used in the 
Liturgy as the Gospel in the Masses ‘‘Me expectaverunt”’ 
and “Cognovi’’? and correspondingly in the Breviary, in 
which a portion of St. Gregory’s second homily on the 
Gospels is appointed as the reading for the third nocturn. 
This parable affords a theme for the instruction of the faith- 
ful on many feasts during the ecclesiastical year, for instance 
on the feast of the martyr St. Agnes and on the feast of 
St. Anne. The present simile and that of the Pearl of 
Great Price will easily afford subjects for sermons and for 
meditation. 

The following points, amongst others, may be used: 


Tue TREASURE OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


I. Reality of the treasure. 

1. Both of the parables show that the kingdom of 
Heaven is in truth and reality a treasure. 

2. This treasure consists during this mortal life in 
the fulness of supernatural truth and in the riches 
of divine grace. 

3. During the perfect life to come, the Beatific 
Vision will constitute this treasure. 

II. The value of the treasure. 

1. It results from both parables that the treasure 
of the kingdom of Heaven must infallibly satisfy 
and make happy all mankind. 

2. Even during this mortal life the goods which 
Christ offers to us in His kingdom satisfy perfectly 
the will and the understanding. 

3. The vision of God in Heaven will render man 
supremely happy throughout eternity. 

III. The condition for the acquisition of this treasure. 
1. In both parables the man sells the whole of his 


1 Commune Virg. et Mart. 21. and pro una Mart. non Virg. 
2 Comm. nec Virg. nec Mart. 
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possessions in order to obtain the treasure and the 
pearl of price. 

2. Perfect detachment from all inordinate affections 
is the condition required for the obtaining of the 
riches of God’s kingdom. 

3. The following considerations should urge us to 
this detachment: 

(a) The great value of the goods offered to us, 
to obtain which no sacrifice can be too great. 

(b) The conduct of men in ordinary life who 
willingly make great sacrifices to acquire 
great wealth. 

(c) Our divine Lord’s will and desire. 

(d) The example of our Lord, of His Apostles, 
and of all His Saints. 

We may learn from the parable of the Hidden Treasure 
the following special points with reference to the true king- 
dom of Christ: 

That kingdom alone is the true kingdom of Heaven 
founded by Christ wherein a treasure can be found suffi- 
cient to satisfy all mankind. The man in the parable 
rejoiced exceedingly at the finding of his treasure and was 
happy in its possession; and the riches of the kingdom of 
Christ must, necessarily, likewise render mankind truly 
happy and satisfied. 

In accordance with the nature of Christ’s kingdom, this 
treasure can only consist of spiritual and supernatural riches. 
According to the measure and capacity of man’s nature these 
goods must satisfy his will and his understanding by the 
fulness of supernatural truths, the riches of divine grace and 
the means of grace. 

The source of these supernatural riches is in Christ 
who has merited this treasure for all mankind. Christ has 
intrusted the adjustment and communication of these super- 
natural goods among the individual members of the king- 
dom to His Church, wherein alone man can find the heavenly 
treasure. 
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The attainment and the possession of these supernatural 
riches necessarily involve sacrifice, self-conquest, and de- 
tachment of the heart. The genuine spirit of sacrifice is 
one of the characteristic marks of the true Church of Christ. 

The Catholic Church alone has preserved the plenitude 
of truth and grace which she received from Christ: in her 
alone has the true Christian spirit of sacrifice ever been 
continually living and active. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
Matthew, 13, 45, et seq. 


E find the parable of the Pearl of Great Price 
recorded by St. Matthew only, and he places it 
immediately after that of the Hidden Treasure. 


gil tle 


Mt. 13: 

45. Iladkw dyuoia éoriv 
7 Baorrteia Tv ovpavav 
avOparw euTopw (nrobvTe 
Kadovs papyapiras’ 

46. evpwv 6€ &a Todt- 
Tiuov papyapiTnv, amed- 
Oav rémpaxey TaYTA, boa 
- elxev, kal nyopacey abrov. 


V245. 
46. 


Mitris: 

45. Iterum simile est 
regnum caelorum ho- 
mini negotiatori quae- 
renti bonas margaritas. 

46. Inventa autem 
una pretiosa margarita, 
abiit et vendidit omnia, 
quae habuit, et emit 
eam. 


Mt. 13: 

45. Again the king- 
dom of heaven is like 
to a merchant seeking 
good pearls; 

46. who when he had 
found one pearl of 
great price, went his 
way, and sold all that 
he had, and bought it. 


avOpwrw wanting in x *B, Westc.-Hort, Nestle, Blass. — 
mravra ooa: in D, f?, Blass 4. 


It is probable that this parable was proposed under the 


same circumstances as the preceding figurative discourses. 
In all likelihood, the divine Master was in ‘the house” 
surrounded by His disciples when He propounded this 
simile, so short and yet so beautiful. 

Once more, a simple rad\w serves to join the present 
similitude to the preceding ones. The introduction is the 
usual one, and here, also, it has the same meaning as else- 
where. It is the same with the Messianic kingdom of 
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Heaven as with the merchant and the precious pearl. 
Whilst in the previous parable the words ‘‘is like’ refer 
to the primary idea of the image, that is to say, the treasure, 
here we see that they are linked with the merchant: “The 
kingdom. . .,” etc., without this making any essential difference 
in the idea. It is question, as has been already remarked, not 
of the equalizing of the two ideas which are thus connected, 
but of emphasizing the relation between what is told of the 
merchant and of the pearl, on the one hand, and what on 
the other hand concerns the realities of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

We are not to look upon the merchant mentioned in the parable as 
being a small shopkeeper in a town, but rather as a trader who traveled 


from place to place and even went to foreign lands. The Greek word 
éuropos literally means a sea-faring man: “6 vatdNov mEwy Em’ adXoTpias 
vews”’ or ‘6 wA\éwy Oadacoav, Tapa Td topos” (Suidas). From this is de- 
rived the later meaning traveler, especially commercial traveler, with which 
then the general idea of “‘merchant”’ came to be associated. 

In the Greek version of the Old Testament, the word is used about: 
twenty-four times, mostly for the Hebrew terms, “72 and 907. it 
means, generally, traveling merchants who pass from land to land and 
frequently cross the sea (Gen. 37, 28; 3 Reg. 10, 28; Is. 23, 8; Bar. 
3, 23; Ez. 27, 12, etc.). In the New Testament it only occurs in the 
present passage and in the eighteenth chapter of the Apocalypse 
(Apoc. 18, 3, 11, 15, 23) and in the same sense of “rich, wholesale 
merchants.” 

A pearl merchant must naturally suggest the idea of a 
trader who travels in foreign countries, for, generally speak- 
ing, he cannot buy pearls in his own land. The verdict of 
antiquity accorded to pearls, 6 wapyapirns (Lat. margarita 
or unio), the first place amongst precious stones, at least 
after diamonds: “principium tenent,’”’ says Pliny (IX, 35, 
54, n. 106). 

The same author says later: ‘Maximum in rebus 
humanis, non solum inter gemmas, pretium habet adamas. 
... Proximum apud nos Indicis Arabicisque margaritis 
pretium est” (XXXVII, 4, 15s, n. 55, 62): 

The Arabic writer Achmed at-Tifascht (d. 1252), who 


has compiled a voluminous textbook on lithology, assigns 
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first place to pearls as the most valuable of all precious 
gems.’ Nor have they to-day lost their glory. 

The value of pearls consists before all in their beauty 
—kadovs papyapiras—and they are appraised variously, 
according to their form, size, clearness, and color. Their 
rarity, combined with the danger attending the search for 
them, makes them of still greater value. In former times, 
and in these days also, fabulously high prices have been 
paid for large pearls perfectly round in form, flawless, 
lustrous, and translucent. 

The Jews, too, valued them highly for ornaments. 
However, the words of the Old Testament cannot be relied 
upon with certainty, as the commentators differ in their 
interpretation of the Hebrew word 8. Some, with 
Bochart, accept it as meaning pearls, but others, especially 
on account of Lam. 4, 7, translate it by coral. However, 
the New Testament passages prove clearly enough that 
pearls together with gold and precious stones were regarded 
as precious jewels and treasures (Mt. 7, 6; 1 Tim. 2, 9; 
Apoc. 17, 4; 18, 12, 16; 21, 21). Thus it well repaid a mer- 
chant to make traffic in pearls his principal business. 


At the present day, a distinction is made between river pearls and 
sea pearls, but we have only the latter to consider in treating of ancient 
times, and also with reference to the parable; for they alone were re- 
garded as genuine pearls. 

They are found singly and also in a mass in a certain species of sea- 
mussel, the real ‘‘pearl-oyster,”® and are regarded as a peculiar forma- 
tion on the inside of the shell resulting from disease. Such growths 
are common, it is true, on all kinds of mussels, but it is only in the true 
salt water and fresh water pearl-oyster (Margaritana margaritifera 
Schum.) that they are of special beauty. In the course of centuries 
they lose their translucency and indeed crumble away altogether, thus 
displaying their organic origin. 

The real pearl-oyster is found especially in the Persian Gulf, the 
Indian Ocean, and the Red Sea; also on the coasts of America and on the 


1 Cf. Jul. Ruska, ‘‘Perlen und Korallen in der naturwissenschaftlichen Literatur der 


Araber,” in Naturwiss. Wochenschrift, N. F. IV. 
2 Mytilus margaritifer L. or Meleagrina margaritifera Lamarck, also called Avicula 
margaritifera Boissier or Meleagrina meleagris. 
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islands of the Great Ocean. At the present day they are found particu- 
larly on the coast of Western Australia. From the earliest ages the 
Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, the coasts of India, and the Island 
of Ceylon were renowned for their pearls. The pearl-fishery, which is 
attended by much danger, is carried on at the present time in those 
places by the inhabitants every year from June to the middle of Sep- 
tember and, as a rule, with success. Wealthy merchants, at that time, 
journey to the specified places on the coast in order to forestall all others 
in the purchase of the harvest which divers bring up from the depths of 
the sea. 

Amongst ancient writers, Pliny gives us the most exhaustive informa- 
tion about pearls (IX, 35, 54-60, n. 105-128). Most of them, he tells 
us, come from the Indian Ocean and the Arabian side of the Persian 
Gulf (n. 106). He relates the well-known fable of the origin of pearls 
which many ecclesiastical writers have made use of in the interpretation 
of our parable. The oysters come to the surface of the water at a cer- 
tain time and open their shells to receive a dewdrop, from which the 
pearl is formed (n. 107). He mentions, with some reserve (“quidam 
tradunt’’), the Indian legend of the queen of the oysters, which, like 
the queen bee, leads along a troop, for which reason the fishermen make 
particular efforts to catch her, as all the others will follow her into 
the net (n. 111). Origen, and after him other exegetists, made use of 
this legend in their explanation of the parable (Orig. tom. 10 in Mt. 
M. 18, 849 A). 

We know from what Pliny and others tell us of Cleopatra’s two 
pearls and similar ones that a single pearl might exceed a whole estate 
in value. The perla de pellegrina, which in the time of Charles V was 
in the Spanish treasury, was sold in 1505 for 80,000 ducats.! 

Amongst the Shah of Persia’s jewels was a pearl valued at 2,750,000 
francs? (Van Koetsveld, I, 13). Amongst the ancient Egyptians, pearls 
seem to have been less known, or at least to have been held in less 
esteem. It may well be said that by the “precious stone, the product 
of the sea” of Nimrod (Z. 28), in the cuneiform inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser III, is meant a pearl. 


The merchant of our Lord’s parable, in the course of his 
travels, was favored by fortune. He found a valuable pearl 
of far more than ordinary size and beauty (éa zodvripor 
papyapirnv), perfectly rounded and symmetrical in form, of 
the purest, most delicately white shimmering translucency. 

The pearl-fishers to whom he had perhaps directly 


1 About £38,000 English money. ? Equal to £110,000. 
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addressed himself saw that there was question of a rare and 
valuable find, and they demanded a high price; but the 
connoisseur knew that no sum was too great to pay for 
such a pearl. He had but one desire; to possess this 
treasure at any cost. He quickly bargained and secured 
the precious find. Naturally, he had not with him all the 
money required for such a purchase; he therefore went 
home and tried to sell all his goods and chattels as quickly 
as possible. He gave up all his property, which was proba- 
bly by no means inconsiderable, because he knew that the 
possession of the one pearl would compensate him richly 
for all. We can well imagine how gladly he did all this. 
There is no express mention here of his great joy, as in the 
previous parable, it may be, perhaps, because in that instance 
the treasure was found unexpectedly, by chance, whilst in 
the present one it was acquired after long search. 

Having paid the purchase-money, he at once obtained 
possession of the gem so ardently desired. Our Lord does 
not tell us in the parable that the man’s wish was gratified 
and that he was happy and satisfied, for this was unneces- 
sary. Far less was it necessary to tell us anything of the 
further trading of the pearl merchant. As a good man of 
business, he would certainly seek an opportunity, if indeed 
he had not already found one, to resell his precious treasure 
to some wealthy sheik or emir at great profit to himself. 
But even an allusion to this would not have been at all in 
keeping with the image of the kingdom of Heaven. The 
parable ends with the acquisition of the pearl of exceeding 
value, a conclusion far more in harmony with that predomi- 
nant image. 

The difference between this parable, which is so simple and yet in 
its very truth and simplicity so sublimely beautiful, and an example of 
Rabbinical wisdom which has been often quoted as being similar to it, 
is best shown by the tenor of the passage in the Talmud: “Joseph, who 
held the Sabbath in honor, had a neighbor who was very rich. The 
Chaldeans had told the latter that all his wealth would pass to Joseph, 


the observer of the Sabbath. Whereupon the neighbor now went and 
sold all his property and with it bought a pearl and with it went on 
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board a ship. But the wind carried it away [the pearl] and threw it into 
the water, where it was swallowed by a fish. A man caught the fish and 
took it to the market the day before the Sabbath and called out: ‘Who 
will buy this fish?’ The people said: ‘Go with it to Joseph, who holds 
the Sabbath in honor and is accustomed to buy dear commodities.’ 
He bought the fish, cut it open, and found the pearl, which he sold for 
thirteen pounds of gold denarii” (Schabbath fol. 119 a in Schottgen, 
p. 182s). 

The meaning of the present parable is identical in all 
the main points with that of the previous one, the Hidden 
Treasure. The differences between the two are only acci- 
dental and turn merely on the choice of the image. We are 
not justified, therefore, in drawing from these differences 
any lessons other than those mainly intended by our divine 
Lord in the parable, although this affords opportunity for 
instructive applications. In both parables, Christ would 
direct the disciples’ attention to two points in particular: the 
great value of the kingdom of Heaven and the condition 
attached to its acquisition and possession. The treasure in 
the field and the precious pearl were both excellent and attrac- 
tive images of the great value which belongs to the heavenly 
goods of Christ’s kingdom. 

The fine pearl seemed small and insignificant in the 
eyes of those who knew not how to appreciate its excellence; 
but connoisseurs understood what a precious gem it was and 
how highly to be desired. Small and insignificant in its 
beginnings, like the grain of mustard-seed, the kingdom of 
Heaven, also, has concealed within it riches and treasures 
sufficient to satisfy all men and to make them happy. 

To fulfil the condition for the gaining of such a treasure 
there could be no sacrifice too great to make. The merchant 
gladly gave up all his property in order to acquire the pearl. 
The disciples, too, animated with the spirit of generous sacri- 
fice, were to be prepared to give up everything, and faithful 
to their vocation, to renounce all earthly goods that so they 
might possess fully and completely the treasures of the 
kingdom of Heaven. All, therefore, that has been said 
regarding the meaning of the parable of the Hidden Treasure 
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applies equally to the present one. Jiilicher rightly remarks 
that Christ “by these two parables . . . intending to stimu- 
late His disciples to a spirit of entire and joyous sacrifice, 
teaches the value, beyond all comprehension, of the kingdom 
of Heaven” (II, 585). 

For those who, in the designs of God, are to manifest 
this spirit of joyous sacrifice by real and actual renunciation 
of all earthly possessions, as in the case of the disciples to 
whom our Lord, in the first instance, addressed Himself, 
these two parables certainly contain a recommendation to 
“monastic poverty,’ such as was contained in the similar 
exhortation to the rich young man (Mt. 19, 21). 

But, at the same time, all possession of goods is not, 
thereby, universally condemned, nor is Professor Jiilicher 
justified in representing this as the opinion of “many Catho- 
lic exegetists.”” Rather shall we find that our Lord’s words, 
in accordance with His intention, contain an invitation to 
all those whom God has not called to actual renunciation of 
earthly possessions, to generous detachment of heart from 
all inordinate affection for the things of this world. 

Stress has been laid upon the following points as showing differences 
between the two parables. (1) In the treasure we have the abundance 
of the riches more particularly demonstrated, whilst in the pearl, their 
value and beauty are pointed out. (2) The treasure, by a fortunate dis- 
position, presented itself unsought to the man, but the merchant only 
found the pearl after long seeking. (3) Every one who finds a treasure 
knows its value, but only an expert can estimate rightly the value of a 
pearl. Many commentators think that in these points lies the special 
lesson of the parable. It tells us that the kingdom of Heaven is the most 
magnificent goal for human effort, it must be striven for with eagerness 
and determination, and in our striving we must combine right knowledge 
with serious intentness. 

However, these differences do not seem substantial enough to effect 
the fundamental idea of the parable. St. John Chrysostom rightly 
observes that there is only “‘a slight difference between the two similes 
(uixpav Twa diadopav), since both teach us that we must value the Gospel 
above all else’? (Hom. 47 al. 48 in Mt. n. 2.; M. 58, 483). 


What has been said of the previous parable with regard 
to its applications applies equally to the one now before us. 
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Many Fathers of the Church and later commentators con- 
sider that the pearl, like the treasure in the field, recalls to 
us, now Christ, now His Gospel, and again, divine grace 
and the means of obtaining it, especially the Holy Eucharist. 
In another way, the soul of man is regarded as the pearl 
of price. Sometimes, the different virtues, particularly the 
love of God and of one’s neighbor, together with humility, 
are compared to the pearl; sometimes, again, the priestly 
or the religious state. 

The merchant also affords opportunities for admirable 
applications. “The world is a real market and our ways 
and doings a continual barter” (Schegg). Similarly, the 
merchant’s search for the pearl, the price which he paid for 
it, the use made of the pearl on festive occasions, in orna- 
ments, as a means of living, the valuable gold setting given 
to it in royal ornaments, etc., all these are applied in dif- 
ferent ways. But in all applications the price of the precious 
pearl remains the same: our own self-renunciation, “qui 
ad eam possidendam non sumus liberi, nisi omnibus pro 
nostra redemptione contemptis, quae temporaliter possi- 
dentur” (Quaest. 13 in Mt. M. 35, 1372). 


St. Chrysostom, in his commentary on this and the previous parable, 
observes: ‘‘We learn here not only that we must give up everything 
and adhere to the Gospel, but, also, that we should do this gladly; 
for whosoever gives up his possessions must know that to do so is a profit- 
able transaction, and that he suffers no loss. Dost thou not perceive 
how, whilst the Gospel is hidden in the world, all riches are also hidden 
in the Gospel? Unless thou sellest all, thou canst not buy it; and if 
thou dost not seek it eagerly, thou canst not find it. Thus two things 
must happen: Thou must give up external possessions, and thou must 
watch. For He says: [it is like] a merchant seeking good pearls; who 
when he had found one pearl of great price . . . sold all that he had, and 
bought it. For there is but one truth and not many. And as the man 
with the pearl does, indeed, himself know that he is rich, but others 
know nothing about it, even when they have it in their hands, for, indeed, 
it has no great size; so is it also with the Gospel; those who possess 
it know that they are rich, but unbelievers, who do not recognize this 
treasure, know nothing of our riches” (ibid. M. 58, 483 et seq.). 

The two parables have their place in the Liturgy, in the Mass, and 
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in the Office for the commemoration of a virgin and martyr, of a virgin, 
of a martyr not a virgin, and of holy women not virgins or martyrs. 
Moreover, the beautiful image of the pearl is used by itself in the Mass 
“Vultum tuum” (pro Virgine tantum 2° 1.) and as the antiphon in 
Lauds for the Common of virgins, and at the Magnificat in the first 
Vespers of the Common of holy women not virgins. 

The points for sermons and meditations suggested in the previous 
parable will serve here also. As an example of an application of the 
present simile, we may mention what is related in the Life of the late 
P. Nicholas Nilles, S.J. 

Before he entered the Society of Jesus he had been parish priest 
of Tiintingen in Luxemburg. In 1858 he resigned his position and bade 
farewell to his people in order to enter the quiet novitiate of Baumgar- 
tenberg in Upper Austria. On the 15 March, 1858, the day of his de- 
parture, he wrote as his last entry in the parish registry the words in the 
parable: ‘“‘Simile est regnum caelorum homini negotiatori quaerenti 
bonas margaritas; inventa autem una pretiosa margarita abiit et ven- 
didit omnia, quae habuit, et emit eam” (M. Blum, ‘‘ Das Collegium Ger- 
manicum zu Rom und dessen Zéglinge aus dem Luxemburger Lande” 
[Luxemburg 1899], p. 92). 


In addition to the points already suggested, the parable 
of the Pearl of Great Price presents the following special 
ones: 

1. The true Church of Christ, like the beautiful pearl 
of price, must possess real interior unity in all its essential 
parts. 

2. As the merchant gave up everything for one precious 
pearl, so we must give up all for the kingdom of Heaven 
which Christ describes as the only real riches for which we 
must alone strive. He has bequeathed His heavenly treas- 
ures to one community only, to the one kingdom alone 
which He has founded. 

3. This one true kingdom of Heaven which, in the days 
of Christ, was recognizable by all, by means of His personal- 
ity as its Head and visible Center, must remain for all time 
recognizable as the true pearl of great price. This recogni- 
tion is secured together with unity by the continuous existence 
of a visible head and center in Christ’s representative on 
earth. 
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THE FISHING-NET 


Matthew, 13, 47-50 


jam\|HE parable of the Fishing-net concludes the seven- 


} Wy 


Mt. 13: 

47. Iladw 6puola éoriv 
% Baoireia TOV ovpavav 
caynvn BrAnfeion els THV 
OadXacoay Kal ék mavTos 
yevous suvayayovon’ 


48. hy, 


avaBiBaoartes Ext TOV ai- 


éTe eTAnpwbn, 


yuandov Kal kabioavtes cuv- 
édeEav Ta Kaa els ayYn, 
Ta 6€ capa e&w EBadov. 


linked chain of parables given in St. 
It runs as follows: 


Mt. 13: 

47. Iterum simile est 
regnum caelorum sage- 
nae missae in mare et 
ex omni genere piscium 
congreganti: 


48. quam, cum im- 
pleta esset, educentes 
et secus litus sedentes, 
elegerunt bonos in vasa, 
malos autem foras mi- 
serunt. 


Matthew. 


Mt. 13: 

47. Again the king- 
dom of heaven is like 
to a net cast into the 
sea, and gathering to- 
gether fishes of every 
kind: 

48. which, when it 
was filled, they drew 
out; and sitting by the 
shore, they chose out 
the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast 
forth. 


V. 47. piscitum wanting in many Cod. of the Vulgate as well as in all 


the Greek Cod. — 48. em rov atyiadkov cau 8* B DP, ete., 


most of the 


minuscule Cod. and the Cod. of the Itala, in the Syrian, Coptic, Armenian, 


Ethiopian versions; 


Tischend., Treg., Westc.-H., Nestle, 


Hetz.;  xae 


emu tr. a. 8° C, some Cod. of the Itala, the Vulg. (but ad litus et se- 
dentes in Cod. Brixianus and Kenanensis), Lachm., Brandsch. 


Here again we have the same circumstances in which 
the parable of the Hidden Treasure was delivered. 

The transition (with ra\w) and the introductory formula 
are the same as in the parable of the Pearl of Great Price. 

It happens in the kingdom of Heaven as in the catching 


of fish. The image which our Lord made use of to illus- 
trate a fresh truth of His kingdom for his disciples was 
taken from everyday life on the shores of Lake Gennesareth, 
and was familiar to most of the Apostles, being drawn from 
their own calling. 
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Lake Tiberias is still renowned, even in the present day, for the fish 
with which its waters abound. In the days of our Lord the teeming 
harvest to be gathered from these prolific waters afforded occupation 
and sustenance to the dwellers by their shores. Thus we find six of the 
Apostles particularly described as fishermen; Peter and Andrew, James 
and John, Thomas and Nathaniel (Mt. 4, 18, 21; Me. 1, 16, 19; Le. 
5, 3, 10; John, 21, 2). Philip, also, was from the fishing village of 
Bethsaida (John 1, 44). Fish with bread is repeatedly mentioned as 
the ordinary food of the people (Mt. 7, 10; 14, 17; 15, 36, and parallel 
passages; Le. 24, 42; Joh. 21, 9). 

In the Prophets of the Old Testament, too, there are frequent ex- 
pressions and images taken from the occupation of fishing (Jer. 16, 16; 
iz. 9, 4; Am. 4, 2 Hebr.; Hab. 1, 15-17, etc.). H. B. Tristram, in 
his work on the fauna and flora of Palestine,! reckons twenty-two species 
amongst the most numerous and commonest kinds of fish in the Sea of 
Galilee. 

He also emphasizes the specific affinity, or identity, of many of these 
with Egyptian and Ethiopian families already pointed out by Flavius 
Josephus with reference to one kind of fish, with the remark that for 
this reason some regard the river Capharnaum in the vicinity of the lake 
as an artery of the Nile (Bell. III, 10, 8 n. 520). The same Josephus 
mentions that the fish in the Sea of Galilee were different from the 
fish found in other waters and had a special flavor. 


Our divine Lord names first the most important thing 
required for fishing, the net, and, indeed, He describes it 
as oaynvn (Vulg. sagena, in Dutch zegen, French seine, and 
in English seine or sean). It is the name of the large 
trawling-net (from cacow, lade) with which fishing on a 
large scale is carried on. 

It is evident from the Egyptian and Babylonian monu- 
ments that this net, in ancient times, was similar to that 
now used. There is an Egyptian trawling-net preserved in 
the Berlin Museum which is exactly the same as the modern 
one. 
These trawling-nets are usually of great length, and by 
means of them, in three quarters of an hour or even less, 
the water can be dragged far and wide. Pieces of lead or 
stone are attached to the under edge of the net, by which 


1 “Fauna and Flora of Palestine” (‘‘Survey of Western Palestine,” London, 1884, 
pp. 162-77). Cf. the same author’s “Nat. Hist. of the Bible,” London, 1898, pp. 282-94. 
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this part is sunk to the bottom of the water, whilst the 
upper edge is kept floating on the surface by means of 
pieces of cork. 

In a small river and in shallow water the fishermen 
mostly go along the banks and cast their net, but by the 
seashore or in deep rivers and lakes, such as the Sea of 
Galilee, they usually go out at night in one or more boats 
and cast the net from the vessel in a big half-circle. They 
then row slowly towards the shore, drawing the net in an 
ever narrowing circle. When they reach the land they 
close the ends of the net tightly and draw it with its con- 
tents to the strand. 


Besides the sagena (the pure Latin is everriculum), which probably 
corresponds to the Hebrew mvs (Is. 19, 8; Hab. 1, 15, etc.), 
we also find mentioned in the New Testament dixrvoy (Mt. 4, 20 et seq.; 
Me. 1, 18 et seqg.; Le. 5, 2, 4-6; Joh. 21, 6, 8, 11) and dayudiBrnorpov 
(Mt. 4, 18; Me. 1, 16; ADT, etc.). The first of these terms is the 
usual name for a net, the second (from dudiBaddw) describes a small 
casting-net mostly used in the daytime for fishing from the shore. 


Our Lord clearly referred to the first method of fishing 
when He said: ‘‘The kingdom of Heaven is like to a net 
cast into the sea, and gathering together all kind of fishes.” 
Here again, the tense (Aorist) of the two verbs Bdndeton 
and avvayayotcn is to be observed, denoting as it does that 
the casting out and drawing in of the net have already 
taken place. Christ, in the comparison, has not these two 
points so much present to His mind as the one which im- 
mediately follows. 

The Evangelist says “all kind” é avrés yévous, without 
adding of “‘fish.”” This omission has led some commenta- 
tors to conjecture that it was intended thereby to convey 
all the things that it is possible to draw out of the water 
with a net: fish, both dead and alive, pieces of wood, 
mussels, stones, etc. But it would be more accurate to 
complete the idea with piscitum, which is added in most 
MSS. of the Vulgate. The Greek yévos, rightly understood, 
applies to the various species of living creatures belonging 


‘ 
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to the same class, and in the parable we have only to con- 
sider the different kinds of fish. 

When the net has been drawn through the part of the 
water marked out for fishing, and has been filled, the fisher- 
men return to land, drawing the net and its contents ashore. 
They then sit down on the stones and rocks and examine 
their catch. They put the good fish! into baskets and 
other receptacles, ayyeta or &yyn, but all that is worthless is 
thrown back into the water or on the strand. 


7a campa, here as elsewhere, is the opposite to ra xadd (scil. ixOb5ia). 
The original meaning was putrid, but in the New Testament it is gener- 
ally applied to all useless and noxious things as, for instance, to worthless 
trees, bad fruit (Mt. 7, 17 et seg.; Le. 6, 43), and to evil talk (Eph. 4, 
29; the opposite is ayaés). 

It may be used in the original sense of “putrid”? when applied to 
fish, but from the contrasting of 7a xada, it is more probable that here 
also it is used in the general sense which the Vulgate renders by malos. 

Here it is to be observed that the Jews by the ordinances of the 
Mosaic Law were obliged to examine their catch with particular care 
and to reject all fish coming under the heading of unclean. The Law 
commanded that ‘‘all that has fins and scales, as well in the sea, as in 
the rivers, and the pools, you shall eat”? (Lev. 11, 9-12). Many, there- 
fore, maintain that the campa refers to the “unclean things of the waters.” 
J. B. Tristram throws a light on this by pointing out the way in which 
the fishermen of Tiberias act in the present day. The greater number 
of the fish caught are thrown back into the lake, as being either unclean 
or too small to be of any value in the market (‘‘ Nat. Hist. of the Bible,” 
p. 290 et seq.). To the fish classed as unclean, according to Leviticus, 
belongs the Silurus or Clarias macracanthus Ginther (Tristram, 
“Fauna and Flora of Palestine,” p. 169 et seg. and plate XIX, 5), 
which abounds in the Sea of Galilee. 

It is to be observed with regard to the construction of the sentence 
that in Greek as in the Vulgate the relative clause in verse 47, which 
begins with #, isnot sustained, but is allowed to drop before kai kaficoavres. 
According to the most approved reading, the éml rdv aiyaddv belongs to 
the drawing forth of the net, not to the following verb, although there 
also it must be understood. 


Our Lord Himself added to the parable a brief explana- 
tion intended to direct our attention to its fundamental idea: 


1 7a kana, Scil. ixObdca. 
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Mt. 13: 

49, Ovrws eorar & TH 
auvTedeia TOU aldvos* 
éEeXeVoovTar of ayvyedou 
Kal ddopiovaow Tovs Tovy- 


povs éx wécouv T&v dikalwv 


50. kal Badodow avrovs 
els THY KauLvoy TOD Trupos* 
éxel EoTtar 6 KAavOuos Kal 
6 Bpvyyuos Tv dddvTwr. 


Miteel3 
49. Sic erit in con- 
summatione saeculi: 
exibunt angeli et sepa- 
rabunt malos de medio 
iustorum 


50. et mittent eos in 
caminum ignis: ibi erit 
fletus et stridor den- 
tium. 


Mt. 13: 

49. So shall it be at 
the end of the world. 
The angels shall go out, 
and shall separate the 
wicked from among the 
just; 

50. and shall cast 
them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing 


of teeth. 


Jiilicher, Holtzmann, and others regard this explanation, 
“having in view verses 40 to 43,” as ‘“‘the Evangelist’s 
property and production.” As proof of this, they are satis- 
fied with referring to the concluding verse of the parable 
of the Cockle, or the Tares, which, according to them, is 
clearly in Matthew’s style. But as they have not in the 
least proved their assertion about verses 40-43, their refer- 
ence to them cannot be accepted as sufficient proof. 

According to our Lord’s words, He has in this parable of 
the Fishing-net the same object in view as in the parable of 
the Cockle. It is with the kingdom of Heaven, with the 
Church, as with the seed in the ground and the catching of 
fish in the sea. As wheat and cockle grow together, and 
good and bad fish are caught at the one time, so also in the 
kingdom of Christ here on earth the just and sinners will 
be found side by side. The general separation of these 
opposing elements in the kingdom of Heaven will not take 
place during its existence on earth, but is reserved for the 
Day of Judgment, when the world shall come to an end. 

Whilst our Lord in the parable of the Cockle made special 
reference to the origin of good and evil and their joint con- 
tinuous existence, in this parable of the Fishing-net He only 
lays stress on the concluding thought of the final separation, 
and indeed in exactly the same words as in the earlier 
parable. 


The emphasis thus laid on the separation of the good 
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and the wicked at the end of the world, and the nature of 
the simile itself, negative at the same time the contingency 
of an earlier separation. Just as the fishermen do not 
separate the worthless fish from the good whilst the net is 
in the water, so also in the kingdom of Christ, as long as 
it exists amongst men on earth, that separation cannot 
take place. 

However, it is quite obvious here that Christ had only in 
view the universal separation of the good and the wicked 
with reference to His kingdom as a whole, and by no means 
intended to limit the Church’s power to punish in individual 
cases. 


As the explanation given here by our Lord corresponds with that 
previously given in verses 40-43, it is not necessary to add to what has 
been said already on the subject. Like the parable of the Cockle, this 
simile was frequently used for the defense of the Church’s doctrine in 
the conflict with the Donatists and other heretics. 


Besides the fundamental idea, which was the only one 
Christ set prominently before us, both ancient and modern 
exegetists find many other resemblances between the image 
of the catching of fish and the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
We cannot dispute a certain right to the expounders of these 
various resemblances, because our Lord Himself, in the 
earlier parable of the Cockle, explained similar resemblances, 
and because He has, elsewhere, applied the same image of 
the catching of fish to apostolic work in the Church. 

When He invited His first disciples to leave their calling 
of fishermen for the apostolate in His kingdom, He addressed 
to Peter and Andrew those words so fraught with meaning: 
““Come after me, and I will make you to be fishers of 
men” (Mt. 4, 19; Mc. 1, 17). And when Peter, after the 
first miraculous draught of fishes, filled with holy fear, threw 
himself at his divine Master’s feet, saying: ‘‘Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” Jesus answered: “ Fear 
not: from henceforth you shall catch men” (Le. 5, 8-10). 

Thus Christ Himself applied the image of fishing to the 
apostolic labors of His disciples. St. Gregory the Great 
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and other Fathers of the Church, quite in accordance with 
these divine words, interpret the sea as the world and the 
fish as mankind. The fishermen are the Apostles and their 
successors, and the great net signifies the visible Church of 
Christ, and again, the preaching of the Gospel. 


St. Augustine groups the parable of the Fishing-net and the twofold 
miraculous draught of fishes together in what he regards as a “parabola 
rei gestae,” a parable in actual working, — one from which he draws many 
instructive truths (Tract. 122 in Joh. n. 6-9 and Serm. 248 to 252. 
M. 35, 1961-5; 38, 1158-79). 


These explanatory illustrations of the various features of 
the parable, which the Fathers of the Church give us, in 
no wise derogate from our Lord’s words or do violence to 
them, for they are implied in the fundamental idea of the 
similitude which His own explanation enables us to recog- 
nize. Therefore, the objections raised against these “alle- 
gorical”’ explanations are unfounded. 

Moreover, St. John Chrysostom points out, very appo- 
sitely, the connection of the chief idea of this parable with 
the previous one, in which Christ showed us the treasure 
which we possess in His kingdom. ‘‘That we may not rely 
upon the Gospel alone, nor think that Faith alone suffices 
for salvation, he proposes the terrifying parable of the Fish- 
ing-net”’ (v. swpra), in which latter He shows us the unhappy 
fate of those who, indeed, outwardly belong to the Church, 
but interiorly are far removed from its spirit and its riches. 


According to Professor Jiilicher “it would seem that the parables 
of the Cockle and the Fishing-net were intended to strengthen confidence 
in the kingdom of God”’ (II, 567). It is a somewhat remarkable method 
of proceeding, first, on purely subjective grounds to expunge from the 
sacred text the words of Christ which explain authoritatively the pur- 
port of the parable, and then, in similar subjective fashion, to try to 
bring out a different meaning. 


The Fathers of the Church, in harmony with our Lord’s 
explanation, apply the similitude, in the first place, to the 
apostolic labors of the servants of the Church. These, 
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as the successors to the Apostles and disciples, are indeed 
called to the same activity as fishers of men. They may 
see, therefore, in the parable which Christ Himself applied 
to His Apostles a beautiful image of their own labors. 

The different features of the image are also applied in 
various ways. The sea, in particular, is not only regarded 
as an image of the world, but is also applied to the lives 
of men, individually. The waves and billows of temptations, 
the winds and storms of sorrow, are not wanting on this 
“‘sea of life.” 

The wicked enemy and his companions, similarly to our 
Lord and His followers, also cast the net, in which by 
means of allurements and illusions they seek to catch as 
many as possible. “Lucifer eos admonet ad_ injicienda 
hominibus retia et catenas,”’ says St. Ignatius Loyola in his 
celebrated “Meditation on Two Standards.’”’ The Prophets 
of the Old Testament had made use of this image in a 
similar manner (Lamentations, 1, 13; Job, 18, 8; Prov. 
29, 5, etc.). 

The good and the bad fish are, it is true, primarily an 
image of the just and of sinners, and the “‘little fish,” as an 
image of individual Christians, play an important part in 
the catacombs and in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church since the time of Tertullian. 

But apart from the parable, the fish is most especially 
applied, preferably in pictures and inscriptions and in the 
works of spiritual writers, to Christ, the great and perfect 
ixOvs. 

The parable, with the two previous ones, has its place 
in the Liturgy of the Church as the Gospel for the Masses 
‘““Me exspectaverunt” and “Cognovi.”’ 

We learn from this simile the following truths, in par- 
ticular, concerning the kingdom of Heaven, or (in other words) 
the Church of Christ: There will always be good and bad 
Christians in the Church until the end of the world. The 
Church founded by Christ must necessarily form a visible 
community. Faith alone, with exterior membership of the 
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Church of Christ, but without interior participation in the life 
of grace, will not suffice for salvation. As the fish outside 
the net do not reach the shore, so, also, men outside the true 
Church of Christ cannot attain to salvation. The true 
Church must be, in the right acceptation of the word, the 
only one in which salvation may be gained. The true 
Church will continue in the exercise of her apostolic labors 
uninterruptedly until the end of time, and in all her true 
and living members will surely reach the goal of eternal 
salvation, whilst the portion of the wicked shall be in ever- 
lasting fire. 


IX. THE GREAT HARVEST AND THE FEW 
LABORERS 


Matthew, 9, 37 et seq.; Luke, 10, 2 


P= JHE image of the great Harvest and the few 


record His words as follows: 


Mt. 9, 37: 

37. Tore Aeyer Tots uabynrats a’rod: 
‘O pev Oeprouos moNdv’s, of 5€ Epyarar 
oNiyou" 

38. denOnre obv rod Kupiov rod Oe- 
piopov, omws eBay Epyaras els Tov 
Oepicpov adrod. 

Mt. 9: 

37. Tune dicit discipulis suis: 
Messis quidem multa, operarii au- 
tem pauci. 

38. Rogate ergo Dominum messis, 
ut mittat operarios in messem suam. 


Mt. 9: 
37. Then he said to his disciples, 
The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. 


Laborers, by which Christ represents to us His 
kingdom, is connected with the parables we have 
just been discussing. 


St. Matthew and St. Luke 


Le. 1052: 

2. "EXeyev 6€ mpds abrotss ‘O perv 
Oepiopds modvs, of b€ Epyarar ddLyou’ 
denOnre ody Tod Kupiov Tod Oepicpod, 
la ’ t 3 ld > \ \ 
omws epyaras ExBadn els Tov Oepropov 
avrov. 


Le. 10: 
2. Et dicebat illis: Messis quidem 
multa, operarii autem pauci. 


Rogate ergo Dominum messis, ut 
mittat operarios in messem suam. 


Le. 10: 
2. And he said to them: The, 
harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray therefore 
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38. Pray therefore to the Lord of _ to the Lord of the harvest, that he 
the harvest, that he send out send out laborers into his harvest. 
laborers into his harvest. 


The majority of commentators do not include this figurative dis- 
course amongst the parables. We may, however, rightly treat it amongst 
these, because from its form and matter it is closely connected with them. 


According to St. Matthew, Christ spoke these words 
before sending forth the twelve Apostles. As He passed 
through the towns and villages of Galilee, the multitudes 
flocked from all parts to the great Teacher and Wonder- 
worker who healed all their sickness and infirmities: ‘‘And 
seeing the multitudes, he had compassion on them: because 
they were distressed, and lying like sheep that have no 
shepherd” (Mat. 9, 35 et seg.). It was this compassion 
which moved Him to ask His disciples to pray for laborers 
on account of the great harvest. 

In St. Luke the words agree exactly with those recorded 
in St. Matthew, but St. Luke records them as the beginning 
of the instruction which our Lord gave, as He journeyed, to 
the seventy-two disciples whom He was sending forth to 
preach to the people. If we regard the sequence of the two 
accounts as historical, we may assume that our Lord used 
the same words on two similar occasions. We might assume, 
also, with Jansenius of Ghent! and others, that St. Matthew, 
here as elsewhere, has paid more attention to the objective 
than to the historical connection. This assumption does 
not involve the conclusion that St. Luke transposed verses 
1 and 2, as Van Koetsveld thinks.” 

The image itself, which our Lord made use of, is suffhi- 
ciently familiar to us from the previous parables. It is 
taken once more from the corn which is ripe in the fields for 
the harvest. But here we have only to consider the image 
under the greatly extended aspect in which it is presented 
to us, such an aspect as the corn fields, for instance, of 
the Plain of Esdraelon or in the smaller plains of Galilee, 
stretching far and wide, might offer to the eye. 

1 ¢, 55, p. 422. 2 I, 301. 
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At harvest-time the ordinary household hands are not 
enough for the extra work, and even if many reapers are 
hired, still it often happens that there are not sufficient 
laborers for the abundant harvest. In Palestine the corn 
must be cut and threshed much more quickly after it becomes 
ripe than in our country, as on account of the dry heat it 
sheds the grain much more easily.1. Therefore, at that 
time the farmer must provide additional help. He generally 
finds this an easy matter, for at harvest-time, as we 
remarked before, in the East as in other places, numerous 
strange laborers are to be had, who wander from place to 
place, from valley to valley, earning a livelihood as reapers. 


In Greek, éady, literally throw out, drive out, stands for the 
“sending” of the reapers (in the Vulgate mittat). Many see in this a 
reference to the great and urgent necessity of rendering assistance. Jan- 
senius, however, rightly remarks: “Sciendum tamen quod éSaddev non 
semper eiicere aut extrudere significat, sed etiam emittere aut depromere, 
ut Joh. 10, 4 et Mt. 12, 35” (p. 414). The same term is used in the 
Septuagint for twenty-one different Hebrew words, amongst them, often 
for the various forms of X¥ (Hiphil to lead forth, 2 Par. 23, 14; 
29, 5. 16 bis; 2 Esdr. 10, 3) and nov (o send, Ex. 12, 33; Jos._24, 
12; Ps. 43 [44], 2); cf. Hatch and Redpath, ‘“Concordance”’ s. v. 


There cannot be any doubt as to the general idea which 
Christ connects with this image; just as in the previous 
parables, the field here means the world, the crops are an 
image of mankind, and the laborers are the Apostles and 
disciples. But we must not interpret the harvest as mean- 
ing the end of the world, for at the consummation the 
angels will be the reapers. We must understand by it 
man’s admission into the kingdom of Christ. And _ this 
will be a real and admirable harvest, as joyful and con- 
soling for the reapers as for the Lord of the harvest. 

St. Chrysostom,? Theophylact, Euthymius, and some 

1 A favorite trick of the revenue officer in the East at the present day is, at the time 
of collecting tithes of corn, to force the people to give a large “backsheesh” by delay- 
ing the valuation of the corn; for the delay will cause the grain to fall and be lost. 


2 Hommacialmaa il. 2s 
3 On Mt. 9, 37. 
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other commentators are of opinion that Christ! is the Lord 
of the harvest. But St. Hilary, Cajetan, Jansenius of 
Ghent, Jansenius of Ypres, Maldonatus, Calmet and others 
are nearer the truth in applying the image to the Eternal 
Father, of Whom the disciples must certainly have thought, 
in the first instance, as they listened to the divine Master’s 
admonition. 

Our Lord Himself, in speaking of the greatness of the 
harvest and the fewness of the laborers, must surely have 
had before Him, first of all, the Jewish people for whose 
salvation He and His Precursor had alone hitherto seriously 
labored. If we observe the sequence in Matthew, we must 
regard the words which immediately follow the remark on the 
abandonment and the shepherdless condition of the people 
as a lament over their sad state and their spiritual need, 
and not as a glad outlook upon the rich harvest promised 
in the future.2 This misery and this need precisely afforded 
the reason for petitioning the heavenly Father that He might 
choose good laborers and send them to counteract the evil 
working of the blind leaders of the people who ever sought 
to oppose Christ. 

But our Saviour, away beyond the Jewish people, beheld 
the nations of paganism ready for the harvest, for admit- 
tance into His Messianic kingdom, and to these, also, His 
words have reference: “The harvest indeed is great, but 
the laborers are few.”” However, this relation to the heathen 
goes beyond what we may deduce from the context in 
Matthew and Luke. 


Considered in itself, it will be found that the image of the harvest 
does certainly contain a glad outlook upon the future. St. Chrysostom 
thinks that our Lord by these words desired to encourage His disciples 
(Gappety mapacxevatwy), and he refers to the use of the same image in 
St. John (4, 35-38). Many commentators hold, with regard to this 
passage in St. John, and particularly with regard to the nature of the 
harvest-work, that the words refer to the preparedness of the people and 
their ripeness for entrance into the kingdom of the Messiah (Euthymius, 


1 M. 57, 379; 123, 233 D; 128, 321 B. 2 Theophylact. 
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Jans. of Ghent, and Jans. of Ypres, Maldonatus, Corn. a Lapide, and 
others). Cajetan is of opinion that the same readiness to receive the 
Faith is expressed, also, in the image of the sheep. It is, however, 
rightly pointed out that the words in John are used in quite a different 
connection and refer to the Samaritan woman who was prepared in a 
special manner. In Matthew and Luke, on the contrary, stress is laid 
in the context precisely on the great difficulties which would be a stum- 
bling block to the disciples and on the absence of earnest readiness for 
the Faith amongst the majority of the people. Any idea, therefore, in 
our Lord’s words as to joyous harvest-work seems rather to recede into 
the background. 


This image of the Harvest and the Laborers, like the para- 
ble of the Sower and of the Seed in the Ground, is applied, 
quite conformably to the idea of Christ, to all apostolic labors 
for the salvation of souls: ‘‘ Messis multa omnis turba creden- 
tium est; operarii autem pauci et apostoli et imitatores eorum, 
qui mittuntur ad messem”’ (St. Jerome in Mt. 9, 36; also St. 
Bede. M. 26, 62 C; 92,50 D). St. Augustine distinguishes 
two harvests: one already terminated, amongst the Jews; 
the other still to come, amongst the heathens. He describes 
St. Paul as the special harvest laborer for these last (Sermo 
101, 1-3. M. 38, 605-7). 

In the Church’s liturgy, also, the image, together with 
our Lord’s exhortation to the disciples who were setting 
forth on their mission, is applied to the ministers of the 
Gospel in particular. Thus we find the verses, Luke 10, 
1-9, used as the Gospel for the Feasts of St. Mark and St. 
Ignatius Loyola, etc., and Mt. 9, 35-38, as the Gospel for 
the Feasts of St. John Francis Regis (16 June pro aliquibus 
locis) and of St. Vincent de Paul (19 July in the Appendix 
of the Missal). Moreover, on these feasts, we find the 
parable also in the Breviary, in the third nocturn of the 
“Commune Evangelistarum,” with a reading from St. 
Gregory’s seventeenth homily on the Gospels. 

The exhortation to pray for laborers reminds these 
laborers themselves of the spirit of humility, which expects 
strength and blessing for all labor in the apostolic vocation 
from God who has given the vocation itself; it also, at the 
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same time, reminds all Christian people to pray for good and 


zealous priests (cf. Matth. Faber, Conciones, ed. 2; Taurin., 
VIII, Concio 3 in festo 8. Marci, pp. 260-4: “Qui potis- 


simum operaril a Deo postulandi’’). 


X. THE BRIDEGROOM AND THE WEDDING 


GUESTS 


Matthew, 9, 14 et seq.; Mark 2, 18-20; Luke 5, 33-85 


is as follows: 


Mt. 9, 14-15: 
14. Tore mpocépxov- 
Tat a’t@ of pabnral ’Iw- 
avvov éyorTes’ 


Ava Ti jyets Kal of Pa- 
picatoe vnorevouev TOA, 
e A , , 
ot 6€ wabyrat cov ov vn- 
orTevovow; 


15. Kail elev avtots 6 
’Incods' My dtvavra of 
viol ToD vuudavos teveiv, 
Leste ied ) Cen 2 
ép Ogov MET QUTWY EOTLV 


6 vupdlos. 


’"Edevcovrar O€ uépat, 
ev 2 Pe. as 9. AP t 
bray amapOyn am avTay oO 
vuudios, Kal TOTE vnoTEU- 


govolr. 


Me. 2, 18-20: 
18. Kai joav of pa- 
Kal ob 


Onrat *Iwavvov 


Papicator ynoTevovTes. 
Kal épxovra kal eyou- 
ow avTo’ 

Ata rt of wabynral 7Iw- 
avvou Kal of pabntal Tov 
Papioaiwy vnarevovaw, ot 
6€ gol pabnral ov vn- 
oTEvoOvOLY ; 

19. Kal eizrev airots 6 


M7 dvvavrac ot 


et a a 2 iti gt 
VLOL TOU VUUPBvos, EV w O 


’Tnaods* 


, ) 3: Ee: 2 
VUU@LOS MET QUTOW EOTLY, 


vnotevev; “Ocov xpovov 
» 4) 
éxovow Tov vuudioy per 
aitav, ov dvvavrar vy- 


orev. 

20. ’Edeboovtar 6€ nueé- 
pat, drav arapOy an’ abrav 
6 vupdtos, Kal TOTE vnoTEl- 
covow & éxelvn TH NMEA. 


sx\|HREE short similes, which are recorded concur- 
rently by the first three Evangelists, serve to point 
out the characteristics of the kingdom of Christ 
in its opposition to the Synagogue; to these a 
fourth short parable is added in St. Luke. 


The first simile 


Le. 5, 38-385: 
33. Oi 6é€ eirov pods 
avrov" 
Oi pwabnrat “Iwavvov 


VNOTEVOVELY TUKVG Kal 6€n- 
gels ToLobVTaL, Opolws Kal 
of Tav Papicaiwv, of dé 


Ve , \ yl 
gol éabiovaw Kal mrivovow. 


34. ‘O  6é€ ’Inaots 
elev mpos avtoils My 
divacbe Tovs viols Tov 


qn 2 4 i} 
vpupdavos, €v ® O vuudtlos 
per’ adrav éorw, mounoar 


vnoredoat; 


35. ’EXevoovrar 6€ jyeé- 
pat, Kal bray amapOy am’ 
avt@v 6 vuudlos, TOTE v7y- 
orevcovaw ev exelvats Tals 


MEpALs. 
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Mt. 9, 14. moda 8° CDE and most Cod., It., Vulg., Copt., Syr. 
version, and others, Brandsch., Hetz.; wanting in x* B, Tischend., 
Westc.-H., Nestle, Blass, etc. —15. Instead of vuudwvos, D vurdwu, 
It., Vulg., Copt., Eth., Goth. vers. sponsi; for revdev, D, many Cod. 
of the It., Sahid., Syr. ver. vnoreveuw. 

Me. 2, 18. o1 Bapicaror s¥ ABC D, ete., oc rw Baprcawy EH F GH and 
others, Syr., Eth. vers.; xac ov wad. 7. bap. wanting in A. — 19. ov vupdwvos: 
sponst in many Cod. of the It., Goth., Eth. vers.; ocov xpovov to vnarevew 
wanting in DU, 7 minuscules, abe ff? g! i, Syr., Eth. vers., ete. 

Le. 5, 33. emay B* CDLR, earov » AB*EF and most others; 
ouows Kat oc Tw Pap. wanting in D and some min. — 34. un dvvacbe 
tous vous 8 ABC and most others, uy duvvavrar o voc 8 * D, abce ff? 
g! Eth. vers., which afterwards leave out momoat; vuydwvos: sponsi 
It., Vulg., Copt. vers. —35. xa oravy ABDE and most without 
(which some put before rore) & CFL, etce.; NM. 


Kal ev €K. Tals 


x * connects with what follows (without de ka: in v. 36). 


Mt. 9: 
14. Tune accesserunt 
ad eum discipuli Jo- 
hannis dicentes: 


Quare nos et Pharisaei 
ielunamus frequenter, 
discipuli autem tui non 
ieiunant ? 


15. Et ait illis Jesus: 
Numquid possunt filii 
sponsi lugere, quamdiu 
cum illis est sponsus ? 


Venient autem dies, 
cum auferetur ab eis 
sponsus, et tunc ieiu- 
nabunt. 


Mt. 9: 
14. Then came to 
him the disciples of 


Me. 2: 

18. Et erant discipuli 
Johannis et Pharisaei 
lelunantes. Et veniunt 
et dicunt illi: Quare dis- 
cipuli Johannis et Pha- 
risaeorum ieiunant, tui 
autem discipuli non ie- 
lunant ? 


19. Et ait illis Jesus: 
Numquid possunt. filii 
nuptiarum, quamdiu 
sponsus cum illis est, 
ielunare ? Quanto tem- 
pore habent secum 
sponsum, non possunt 
ielunare. 

20. Venient autem 
dies, cum auferetur ab 


eis sponsus, et tune ie-- 


iunabunt in illis diebus. 


Me. 2: 
18. And the disciples 
of John and the Phari- 


Lie: Os 
33. At illi dixerunt 
ad eum: 


Quare discipuli Johan- 
nis ielunant frequenter 
et obsecrationes faciunt, 
similiter et Pharisae- 
orum, tui autem edunt 
et bibunt ? 

34. Quibus ipse ait: 
Numquid potestis filios 
sponsi, dum cum illis 
est sponsus, facere ie- 
iunare ? 


35. Venient autem 
dies, cum ablatus fuerit 
ab illis sponsus, tune 
ielunabunt in illis die- 
bus. 

Le. 53 

33. And they said 

to him: Why do the 
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John, saying: Why do 
we and the Pharisees 
fast often, but your dis- 
ciples do not fast ? 


15. And Jesus said to 
them: Can the com- 
panions of the bride- 
groom mourn, as long 
as the bridegroom is 
with them? But the 
days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, 
and then they shall fast. 


sees used to fast; and 
they come and say to 
him: Why do the dis- 
ciples of John and of 
the Pharisees fast; but 
your disciples do not 
fast ? 

19. And Jesus says to 
them: Can the com- 
panions of the mar- 
riage fast, as long as 
the bridegroom is with 
them? As long as they 
have the bridegroom 
with them, they cannot 
fast. 


20. But the days will 
come when the bride- 
groom shall be taken 
away from them; and 
then they shall fast in 
those days. 


The three Synoptists concurrently 


disciples of John fast 
often, and make pray- 
ers, and the disciples of 
the Pharisees in like 
manner; but yours eat 
and drink ? 


34. To whom he said: 
Can you make the com- 
panions of the bride- 
groom fast, whilst the 
bridegroom is with 
them ? 

35. But the days will 
come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken 
away from them; then 
shall they fast in those 
days. 


record that Christ 


miraculously healed the paralytic in “his own city” of 
Capharnaum, and that then, as He passed the toll office 
on His way from the town to the lake, He called the pub- 
lican Matthew — or Levi, as he isnamed in Mark and Luke, 
to share in the apostolic labors as one of His disciples. 
Filled with gratitude, the newly chosen Apostle gave a 
farewell banquet in his house, to which he invited his old 
as well as his new friends and companions. Jesus with His 
disciples accepted the invitation and sat at table with “the 
publicans and sinners,’ to the great indignation of His 
enemies, the Pharisees. They at once expressed their dis- 
pleasure to His disciples, but our Lord rebuffed them in a 
pertinent answer.’ 

In all three Evangelists, the account which now engages 


1Mt. 9, 1-9: Me. 2, 1-14: Le. 5, 17-28. 
2Mt. 9, 10-13: Me. 2, 15-17: Le. 5, 29-33. 
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our attention follows immediately after this repulse of the 
Pharisees. In St. Luke the Scribes and Pharisees are named 
as those who put the question which, in their anger at 
seeing them eat with publicans and sinners, they first 
addressed to the disciples. They continued the conversation 
by at once putting another question to our Lord regarding 
fasting. In this second question they make special reference 
to the disciples of John the Baptist, naming them first. 
In St. Luke also we find on this occasion the disciples of 
the Baptist named in conjunction with the Pharisees. 

In Matthew it is the Baptist’s disciples themselves who 
put the question about fasting, with which they associate 
the Pharisees also, whilst Mark represents these two parties, 
whose fasting gave rise to the question, as being the querists 
themselves. That the narratives differ in these secondary 
details is no proof of contradiction, but only shows the 
independence and originality of the narrators. 

Mark observes in connection with Matthew’s banquet: 
‘“‘And the disciples of John and the Pharisees used to fast”’ 
or ‘‘were fasting” (joav vyorebovres 2, 18). We may under- 
stand these words in a general sense as referring to the fre- 
quent fasts of the pious observers of the Law and translate 
them ‘‘were in the habit of fasting.’ But it would seem 
more in harmony with the context to assume that the feast 
in the new Apostle’s house was given on one of the tradi- 
tional fast-days. 

This would naturally be a great cause of offense, par- 
ticularly as Jqhn’s disciples probably had been plunged in 
grief for several months on account of their master’s cap- 
tivity in the gloomy prison of Machaerus. In league, there- 
fore, with the Pharisees, or perhaps instigated by them, they 
approached Jesus with the question regarding fasting. 

There were two points raised in this question which, 
however, bore only a seeming relation to each other: “we 
fast; your disciples do not fast.” It was only on the 
second point that information was sought, not on the first: 
Why are you not concerned about the fast which is kept 
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by all pious observers of the Law? Although it is only 
Christ’s disciples that are named by the querists, yet natu- 
rally the question is primarily intended for the Master who 
was giving His disciples such a training, contrary to all 
lawful tradition. 

In the Old Testament pious believers attached great 
importance to fasting. Together with prayer and alms- 
giving it formed part of the ordinary works of piety, of the 
exterior practices of righteousness, of the means of satisfy- 
ing for sins and faults, and of soliciting pardon. It was also 
an external sign of mourning for some calamity, whether 
individual or foreign, personal or national. 


The Israelites of later times who remained faithful to the Law after 
the Babylonian captivity valued and practised fasting even more than 
was the case in earlier ages. In those early times, with the exception 
of fasts voluntarily undertaken by individuals, or prescribed for some 
special occasion, we find mention of only one regular general fast-day, 
the Feast of Expiation (Lev. 16, 29. 31; 23, 27-32; Num. 29, 7); 
whilst the Prophet Zacharias, later, names four yearly fasts, in the fourth, 
fifth, and seventh months (Zach. 7, 3. 5; 8, 19). We find, moreover, 
general fast-days mentioned in the books of Esther (4, 3. 16; 9, 31), 
Esdras, and Nehemias (1 Esdr. 8, 21-23; 2 Esdr. 9, 1); and similarly 
repeated mention of private fasting (Dan. 9, 3; 2 Esdr. 1, 4; 1 Mach. 
3, 47; 2 Mach. 13, 12). Amongst the instructions given by the Arch- 
angel Raphael to the family of Tobias, we read: ‘Prayer is good with 
fasting and alms more than to lay up treasures of gold”’ (Tob. 12, 8). 

In the New Testament there is only once mention of a general fast 
(Act. 27, 9, the fast, rH» vnoretar, i.e., the Feast of Expiation), but we 
learn the great importance attached to fasting from the praise bestowed 
on the pious widow Anna (Le. 2, 37). The paragon of piety in the para- 
ble could also say of himself, “I fast twice in a week” (Le. 18, 12); 
for the Pharisees, and the other faithful observers of the Law as well, 
were in the habit of fasting on the Monday and Thursday of every week 
throughout the year. These days were chosen because it was thought 
that Moses went up the Mount of Sinai on a Thursday and came down 
on Monday. The Didache takes occasion from these two fast-days of 
the Pharisees to admonish the Christians: “Your fasting shall not be 
at the same time as the hypocrites, for they fast on the second and fifth 
days of the week. But you shall fast on the fourth and on the day of 
the Parasceve” (cf. Constit. Ap. V, 15. 20; VII, 23; S. Epiphanius, 
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Haer. 16, 1, and elsewhere). Wednesday and Friday were to be hallowed 
by fasting in memory of our Lord’s sufferings. 

By fasting, the Jews probably understood complete abstinence from 
food and drink until sunset, as is still their practice, as it is also that of 
the Mahomedans and other Orientals. 


It was this high appreciation of strict fasting which 
gave occasion to the question put by the Baptist’s dis- 
ciples and the Pharisees. It shows that John had trained 
his followers to the observance of special fast-days and to 
the regular recital of prayers. St. Luke alone mentions 
this last point. 

Christ and His disciples, on the contrary, did not observe 
these Pharisaical practices, though He certainly observed 
the fast-days prescribed by the Law. He also showed by 
His forty days’ fast in the desert that He by no means 
rejected or disapproved of these pious practices in them- 
selves.: His answer with respect to John’s disciples had 
reference to the last testimony which the precursor had 
given to our divine Saviour. When his followers, filled 
with anger and jealousy at the daily increasing reputation 
of Jesus, had approached their master with the complaint: 
“Rabbi, he that was with you beyond the Jordan, to whom 
you gave testimony, behold he baptizes, and all men come 
to him,” the Baptist answered so truly, so humbly, and so 
beautifully: “A man cannot receive any thing, unless it be 
given him from heaven. . . . He that has the bride, is the 
bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, who stands and 
hears him, rejoices with joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. 
This my joy therefore is made perfect”? (John, 3, 26-29). 

Our Lord in His answer points out to John’s disciples 
this testimony of their Master: ‘Can the companions of 
the bridegroom mourn, so long as the bridegroom is with 
them?” (Mt. 9, 15). St. Mark adds, with emphasis, the 
answer which is indeed contained in the question itself: 
“As long as they have the bridegroom with them, they 
cannot fast”? (Me. 2, 19). 


1 Compare also Mt. 6, 16-18. 
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Instead of “fast” (vnoretvew), Matthew uses the word revbetv, mourn, 
because fasting was the outward sign and expression of grief.1 Luke 
also lays greater stress on the reference in the answer to the querists 
by saying: ‘‘Can you make the friends of the bridegroom fast?’ instead 
of, “they cannot fast.”? The meaning is clear: “You cannot require 
them to fast”; and there is no necessity to find in the words an insinu- 
ation that the Jews by putting our Lord to death would give the dis- 
ciples occasion to fast and mourn. 

At wedding-feasts, according to Jewish ideas, it was the special 
task of “the companions of the bridal chamber” to provide for the 
merrymaking at the feast and for the amusement of the bride and 
bridegroom. The term of viol rod vuuddvos is used in Greek by all three 
Evangelists, and in the Vulgate is rendered in Matthew and Luke by 
fil sponsi and in Mark by filwi nuptiarum, which corresponds to the 
my %3 ‘“Bne chuppah,” so frequently occurring in the Talmud. 
Nouyudwv, chuppah, signifies the bridal chamber, and “the children of the 
bridal chamber”’ are all the guests invited to the wedding, for according 
to Oriental usage, the term “‘child of” is generally used to express the 
belongings of a person or thing, just as “father of the beard,” ‘mother of 
the pillars,’”’ mean a man with a great beard or a place with many pillars. 

These “children of the bridegroom”’ are to be distinguished from the 
“friends of the bridegroom” (John, 3, 29 6 ¢idos rod vuudiov), who cor- 
respond somewhat to the “groomsmen” (rapaviudios). The custom 
prevailed in Judea to take such “friends of the bridegroom” to the 
wedding, but it was not introduced into Galilee. The Evangelists, there- 
fore, with remarkable accuracy do not mention “friends of the bride- 
groom”’ in Galilee (nor at the wedding at Cana), but ‘“‘children of the 
bridal chamber,” or wedding guests in general; whilst John the Baptist 
in Judea designates himself as ‘“‘friend of the bridegroom.”’ 

The Talmud records many, not always very edifying, details of the 
excessive mirth which prevailed at wedding festivities and in which 
even many venerable Rabbis themselves indulged. To restrain this 
exuberance ‘it was customary to break glass vessels at the wedding,” 
as is remarked in the Babylonian Talmud* (Berakhoth f. 31 a. Light- 
foot II, 310). 

According to Jewish custom, so impossible to the guests was all 
thought of fasting and mourning during the whole time of the wedding 
festivities, which often lasted seven days, that a dispensation from fast- 
ing was given, even for the great Feast of Expiation. 


1 1 Reg. 1, 7; 2 Reg. 12, 16-23 etc. 

2 Luke, 5, 34. 

3 A similar custom seems to be retained at the present day, at least in certain places, 
-where the Rabbi at a Jewish marriage dashes a glass to the ground (Richen). 
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The image, therefore, which our Lord used was as true 
and appropriate as it was intelligible to His questioners. 

The time of their divine Master’s visible presence 
amongst them should be for the Apostles and disciples of 
Christ a time of rejoicing and not of mourning. But our 
Lord at once continued: ‘‘But the days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then they 
shall fast” (Mt. 9, 15). Mark and Luke add: é ékeivp 77 
hueog and ép éxelvais rats nuépais, in the generally accepted sense 
of “‘at that time.” Thus the point of time is emphasized 
three times, “‘the days will come,” ‘‘then,” “in those days.” 

By the absolute fixing of the future, Christ applies the 
image of the bridegroom and the wedding guests to Himself 
and His disciples, and points out clearly enough the mean- 
ing of His words. For the parable alone, there could scarcely 
be any satisfactory explanation of the feature of the going 
away of the bridegroom from His guests. But our Lord’s 
application of it makes the meaning quite clear. The time 
will come when He will be taken away from His own, first 
by death and then by His Ascension. Then indeed the dis- 
ciples will begin to mourn and to fast. 


The drap7 does not necessarily imply violence and suddenness of 
the end. But still less in harmony with the words is the hypothesis 
which Professor Jilicher considers the ‘more likely,” that Christ “ per- 
haps had John’s disciples more in view than His own with regard to the 
future” (II, 188). To warrant this assumption, violence must first be 
done to the text in order to remove from it the emphasis laid on the future 
occurrence of the fast. It is true that the announcement of the coming 
separation must embarrass the rationalist critic, and Jiilicher has ready, 
in addition to what he calls “the more likely hypothesis,’ two more 
possible assumptions which do quite as much violence to the text. 
“No one knows when Jesus spoke the words in Mark 2, 19 and follow- 
ing. In the later days, He certainly had forebodings of the catastrophe. 
He might have expressed them in the presence of strangers, where it 
seemed suitable to utter them” (II, 186). But whoever finds in the 
words something more than a foreboding of later days may “set aside 
verse 20 as an excrescence” (II, 188). There is nothing easier than to 
meet an embarrassing text in this “scientific” fashion. 

That Christ by vuudios refers to Himself, and to His disciples by 
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viol rod vuuddvos, is pointed out plainly enough in the text. Jiilicher 
maintains that this allegorical reading deprives our Lord’s saying of all 
value as an explanation; it makes Him say: ‘‘They cannot fast because 
I am with them,” which is an assertion, but no theoretical defense. 
Into such paltry objection does Jiilicher allow his antipathy to the 
“valiant allegorists” to lead him. It is perfectly clear that the compari- 
son with the bridegroom and the wedding guests retains all its argu- 
mentative force when taken in an allegorical sense. That “thoughtful 
expounders are often not conscious of this,” is an assertion, the only 
ground for which is Jiilicher’s antipathy to “ allegorists”’ and his desire 
to belittle commentators who are believers. 


After what has been said, a special explanation is scarcely 
necessary in order to make clear our Lord’s fundamental 
idea in this parable. To grasp it properly, we must remem- 
ber that the Pharisees in their self-sufficient righteousness 
and narrow-mindedness esteemed fasting too highly, as 
indeed they did in general all external works of the Law. 
They sought especially by these external works to appear 
before men as the representatives of piety and _ holiness.! 
Similarly, the Baptist’s disciples may have attached too 
much importance to works, and too little to the interior 
spirit which should animate these good works, the more so, 
that their Master’s exterior austerity might lead them to 
resolve upon the imitation of his exterior mode of life. 

Jesus opposed these prejudices in the most winning way, 
and at the same time with truly divine wisdom. He did 
not condemn John’s strictness, nor did He blame the fol- 
lowers of the latter for fasting. He did not even discourage 
His own disciples from fasting. But He showed all that a 
new time had come and that another spirit reigned in His 
kingdom. 

The Prophets had often represented the Old Covenant 
between Jehovah and His people by the image of the union 
between the bridegroom and the bride. The Prophet Osee 
also uses the same image to describe the time of the Messiah: 


1 “For they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast’? (Mt. 6, 


16). 
2 Is. 50, 1; Jer. 2, 2; Ez. 16, 8; Os. 2, 2; 3, 3. 
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And it shall be in that day, says the Lord, that she shall 
call me: My husband, and she shall call me no more Baal. 
... And I will espouse thee to me for ever: and I will 
espouse thee to me in justice, and judgment, and in mercy, 
and in commiserations. And I will espouse thee to me in 
faith: and thou shalt know that I am the Lord” (Os. 2, 
16-20: sHbratl$=224 iets isi, 54, 16s a br eete alae 
Baptist’s words: ‘‘He that has the bride, is the bridegroom” 
(John, 3, 29), referred, therefore, in a way intelligible 
to his disciples to the fulfilment of that prophetic an- 
nouncement of the Messiah in Christ. Our Lord, by 
adopting these words of the Baptist, designates himself pre- 
cisely as Him in whom Jehovah’s saying finds fulfilment. 
Because He had thus in His public labors and in the founda- 
tion of His Messianic kingdom begun to celebrate the con- 
clusion of the new bridal covenant with men, the spirit of 
fear and of servitude of the Old Covenant should cease, and 
the joy of the freedom and adoption of His own become 
known. It should be shown to them that they had not 
“received the spirit of bondage again in fear; but received 
the spirit of adoption”! and of “‘joy in the Holy Ghost” 2 
and ‘‘the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free.’ 3 
How then could they fast and mourn whilst the bridegroom 
stayed amongst them? 

After He had gone away, when His visible presence was 
withdrawn from them, then the exterior joy of the wedding- 
feast should come to an end, not because the New Covenant 
was broken or changed in character, but because the bride 
must now seek her true and only joy in the bridegroom in 
the kingdom of Heaven. Therefore the Church’s days on 
earth will no longer be days of peace and joy like those days 
when Christ was still visible in the world. Hatred on the 
part of the world, persecution and afflictions — such is the 
inheritance which the divine Master has left to His disciples 
as His own portion: “If the world hate you, know that it 
has hated me before you. . . . If they have persecuted me, 

1 Rom. 8, 15. 2 Rom. 14, 17. 3 Gal. 4, 31, Gr. 5, 1. 
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they will also persecute you: ...In the world you shall 
have distress: but have confidence, I have overcome the 
world.” Thus spoke our Lord in His farewell discourse, that 
in Him His disciples might have peace, whilst with Him 
they gained the victory and won a share in the splendor of 
the kingdom of Heaven (Apoc. 2, 7, 10 et seg.; 17, 26; 
spl 21): 

It is to these days that Christ refers in His answer to 
the Pharisees and John’s disciples. Mourning will then 
prevail because of the bridegroom’s absence, and because of 
the manifold troubles which shall come after He has gone 
away. Fasting, therefore, will be suitable to that time as 
a sign of mourning and the expression of a longing desire 
for reunion with Christ without Whom no earthly posses- 
sions can satisfy the heart. It will be a means also for beg- 
ging more efficaciously for the graces for which we petition 
in prayer (cf. Mt. 17, 20; Me 9;°28, Gr» 29)) Thus at 
that time, fasting will be really observed in the Church, 
according to Christ’s very distinct pre-announcement. 


It is only in a wholly superficial commentary, such as is indeed only 
too frequently offered by the negative critics, that an attempt is made 
to restrict the meaning of Christ’s words to fasting “on Good Friday” 
(H. G. Holtzmann in the “Hand-Commentar,” I, p. 121, together with 
C. Holsten and G. Weiss) or to find in them a condemnation not only of 
the Pharisaical fasts, but also of the Church’s practise of fasting, on the 
ground that our Lord does not approve of fasting where the proper 
frame of mind for it is wanting. In opposition to this, the English 
writer, Stanton, very properly remarks: ‘‘The inference which has fre- 
quently been drawn from them by’ Protestant commentators, that in 
the Christian Church fasting was to be practised only when dictated 
by special feelings of sorrow, and hence that it was to be a matter of 
individual choice, confined to occasions of wide-spread and exceptional 
calamity, hardly seems to be justified; for He characterizes broadly the 
difference between two whole periods” (J. Hastings, ‘Dictionary of 
the Bible,” I [Edinburgh, 1898], p. 855 b). 

The answer to the question: ‘‘Who is the bride of Christ?’ is 
gathered easily from the contrast with the Old Covenant, in which the 
Synagogue was the bride; whilst, in the covenant of the New Law, the 
Church is the bride of Jesus Christ (Eph. 5, 23-32). 
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The Fathers of the Church interpret the image of the 
bride and bridegroom as referring primarily to Christ and 
His Church. Some, however, apply it also to the union 
of the divine nature with the human, which took place in 
the virginal bridal chamber of the immaculate Mother of 
God (Christ. Druthmar in Mt. 9, 15. M. 106, 1337 B). 

Others explain it tropologically of the union of Christ 
with the souls of the just: ‘Juxta tropologiam autem 
sciendum, quod, quamdiu sponsus nobiscum est, et in laetitia 
sumus nec ieiunare possumus nec lugere. Cum autem ille 
propter peccata a nobis recesserit, tune indicendum ieiunium 
est, tunc luctus recipiendus”’ (St. Jerome in Mt. 9, 15; also 
St. Bede. M. 26, 59 A; 92, 47 D). 

St. Hilary and St. Ambrose apply the words to our 
Lord in the Blessed Eucharist: ‘‘Quod vero praesente sponso 
ieiunandi necessitatem discipulis non esse respondet, praesen- 
tiae suae gaudium et sacramentum sancti cibi edocet, quo 
nemo se praesente, i.e., in conspectu mentis Christum con- 
tinens, indigebit. Ablato autem se ieiunaturos esse dicit, 
quia omnes non credentes resurrexisse Christum habituri 
non essent cibum vitae. In fide enim resurrectionis sacra- 
mentum panis caelestis accipitur, et quisquis sine Christo 
est in vitae cibi ieiunio relinquetur” (St. Hilary in Mt. 9, 
15. M.9, 963 B). ‘Nobis non Caiphas, non Pilatus Chris- 
tum abstulit, nee possumus ieiunare, quia Christum habemus 
et Christi carnem epulamur et sanguinem”’ (St. Ambrose 
inv Les 5, 35.0. 15, 1727 A). 


Cornelius a Lapide, with St. Thomas Aquinas (in Mt. 9, 15, p. 79), 
draws from the words of Christ the lesson, “‘novitios in fide et religione 
leniter et blande tractandos”’; and he further proves from the example 
of a “priscus Abbas probatissimus,” related by Cassian and Sulpitius 
Severus, that in the discharge of hospitality, private fasting is not to be 
thought of: ‘“Christum in vobis suscipiens, reficere eum debeo” (in 
Mt..9, 15. palolsb). 

Father Meschler points out the significance of the mystery (includ- 
ing the next parable) towards the understanding of the character of 
Christ. ‘Once more, the mystery presents a beautiful picture of Jesus. 
How well is shown His incomparable Mind in the striking and touch- 
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ing imagery with which He clothes His thought! Again, how well 
He shows the moderation, the elevation, the prudence, of His doc- 
trine and of His manner of dealing with and guiding men! In 
these few sentences He develops the only just principles for the use 
and application of exterior austerity in the spiritual life. And they 
stand out all the more clearly against the unenlightened asceticism of the 
Pharisees and of John’s disciples. And again, how delightful are the peace, 
the patience, and the gentleness of our Lord, sharply contrasting with 
the rude, offensive attack made! He uses no sharp, cutting expressions 
in self-defense; He instructs and enlightens; He even pardons the ill- 
humor and vexation which prompted the charge. What a splendid lesson 
how to argue and convince).” 


We may justly conclude from this beautiful parable, 
first, that Christ, the bridegroom of the Church of the New 
Covenant, is truly God. For in Him are fulfilled the pre- 
dictions of the Prophets, through whom the Lord announced 
His own bridal union with mankind in the new kingdom 
of the Messiah. Secondly, that the true Church of Christ, 
as His chosen bride, can be one only, who by the gifts of 
grace and holiness is worthy of her bridegroom. Thirdly, 
that joy and peace in Christ are characteristic of the true 
kingdom of Christ during its earthly existence. But at the 
same time the spirit of self-denial, practised by renouncing 
earthly joy and pleasures, is also characteristic of this 
kingdom. Finally, that the period of separation with its 
sacrifices and sufferings must be followed by the time of 
eternal union for the bride with the bridegroom in the 
kingdom of heavenly glory. On the other hand, the con- 
clusion is unjustified which has been drawn from this 
simile in Matthew 9, 15, that the limits of the Lenten fast 
are thereby determined, or as Tertullian expresses it, ‘dies, 
in quibus ablatus est sponsus, esse jam solos legitimos 
ieiuniorum Christianorum” (De ieiun. 2. M. 2, 956 A). 
St. Jerome rejects another erroneous conclusion drawn by the 
Montanists: ‘“‘ Nonnulli putant idcirco post dies quadraginta 
Passionis ieiunia debere committi: licet statim dies Pente- 
costes et Spiritus Sanctus adveniens indicant nobis festivita- 
tem. Et ex huius occasione testimonii Montanus, Prisca 
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et Maximilla etiam post Pentecosten faciunt quadragesimam: 
quod ablato sponso filii sponsi debeant ieiunare. Ecclesiae 
autem consuetudo ad passionem Domini et resurrectionem 
per humilitatem carnis venit, ut spirituali saginae ieiunio 


corporis praeparemur”’ (in Mt. 9, 15. 


XIX, 


WINE-BOTTLES 


M, 26, 58 D). 


THE OLD GARMENT AND THE OLD 


Matthew, 9, 16 et seq.; Mark, 2, 21 et seq.; Luke, 5, 36-38 


a au HE Synoptists, after the reply to the question on 


short similes 


fasting, record in connection with the parable of 
the Bridegroom and the Wedding Guests two 
which on account of their close 
relation to each other we shall treat of together. 


They 


are the similes of the New Piece on the Old Garment, and 
of the New Wine in the Old Bottles, and read as follows: 


Mt. 9, 16: 

16. Ovdels dé émiBan- 
dee Eri BAnua Pakous ayva- 
gov éml twatiw mada: 
yap TO 
avrov amo Tov tuariou kal 


alpet TANPWMA 


xElpov oxloua ylverau. 


17. Ovde Baddovow 
olvoy véov eis adoKovs Ta- 
, U ee 
el € UNYVE, PNY- 
yuvTat ot aoKxol kal 6 


aos’ 


olvos EKXEiT as Kal ot dcKol 
amorduyTar’ add\a Bad- 
Novo otvoy véov eis doKovs 
Kavos Kal auporepor ouv- 
TnpovvTat. 


Mt. 9, 17. 


Me. 2, 21: 
21. Ovdels 


La > a 2 ld 
paxous ayvadou emipamrer 


éeriGAnua 


mn 


mt tuatriov madaoy? et 
dé un, alpe TO TANPwWuA 
am’ aitod TO Kawvov Tod 
Tadao Kal xElpov oxlo- 
ba Ylverat. 


22. Kal ovdels Badrex 
oivoy véov eis aoKovs Ta- 
el d€ un, pnEe 6 


£ 


L 2 \ AY A 
oivos Tovs doKxovs Kal 6 


Aauovs. 


e 


olvos amd\\uTa Kal of 


doxol’ [aa olvov véov 
BXn- 


els doKovs Kawvovs 
Téov]. 


Instead of pnyvuvrat o accor. D 


Le. 5, 36-38: 
36. "EnXeyev 6€ kal 7a- 
\ \ ’ , wv 
paBoArnv mpos avrovs, ort 

’ \ 3 , > \ € 
ovdels EriGAnua ao iwa- 
Tlov KaLvov oaxloas ém- 

t 2 \ £ la 
Bader él tuatiov tra- 
Aaov? ei O€ nye, Kal TO 
Kawov oxioe Kal T@ Ta- 
Aa ov auudwynce TO 
2 , \ > A a 
ériBAnua TO aro TOD 
KaLvov. 

37. Kai ovdels Badder 
oivoy veov eis aoKovs Ta- 
el d€ unye, pnger 
£ > t \ > \ 
6 olvos 6 véos TOvs aaKOUS 


datovs* 


\ > \ 2 t A 
Kal altos exxvOnoerar kal 
ot doKol aroA\ovrrat’ 

38. adda otvoy veov eis 
> ‘ ‘ t 
aoxovs Kavvovs BAnTEOV. 


and many others have 


pnTTEL OVOs O vEos Tos ackovs, as in Mec. and Le., so in the following 
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amo\\uTar Kat o acxor, like Mc.;— amod\vra 8 B etc., atodovrraa CEF 
and most like Le. 

Me. 2, 21. empavrer: E emiovvparrer; — ro tAnpwua ar avrov: without 
ax CII? and others like Mt.; without amr avrov, but then ro xawov 
ato tov wadavwov D, some min., abef and other MSS. of the It. Vulg. 
(aufert supplementum novum a veteri). — 22. pnte & BCD ete., pnoce 
AT A etc.; 0 owos 8 B C* D ete.; 0 owos o veos AC? I Aete., like Le.; — 
amo\duTat Kat oc acxoc B, Copt. trans. similarly D L etc., Tisch., Westc.- 
H. Nestle, ete.; exxevrar kar o ackor arodowTa & A C, Vulg. and most others, 
Lachm., Hetz., Brandsch.— adda owov veov es acxovs Katvous BAnTEov 
wanting in D, abff?i; Bdnreov wanting in 8 B, 102; others add kau 
auotepo. cuvtnpovytar; the whole seems added from Le. and Mt. 

Le. 5, 36. aro rov wariwv wanting in ACR etc., Lachm, also 
oxtcas, which is omitted in It., Vulg., Peshitto, Goth., Arm., Eth. 
vers. Brandsch.;— instead of ocxice and ovwdwyncee DF H ete., It., 
Vulg., Copt., Syr., Arm., Eth. vers. and others have oxife. (vers. A) 
and ovudwre..— 37. instead of pnt some read pnocer. — 38. BAnreov 
x* A BC and the most, Baddovew & *D, a b ce, etc., Syr., Eth. vers.; 
BrXntreov AC D ete., It., Vulg., Goth., Syr., Arm., Eth. vers. and others. 
[Textus receptus, Lachm., Hetz., Brandsch., add kar audorepor ovvtnpovyTat 


from Mt.] 
Mt. 9: 

16. And nobody puts 
a piece of raw cloth 
unto an old garment. 
For the filling tears 
away from the gar- 
ment, and there is 
made a greater rent. 


17. Neither do they 
put new wine into old 
wine-skins. Otherwise 
the wine-skins break, 
and the wine runs out, 
and the wine-skins per- 
ish. But new wine they 
put into new wine-skins: 
and both are preserved. 


Me. 2: 

21. No man sews a 
piece of raw cloth to an 
old garment: otherwise 
the new piecing tears 
away from the old, and 
there is made a greater 
rent. 


22. And no man puts 
new wine into old wine- 
skins: otherwise the 
wine will burst the wine- 
skins, and both the wine 
will be spilled, and the 
wine-skins will be lost. 
But new wine must be 
put into new wine-skins. 


Lei2o: 

36. And he spoke 
also a_ similitude to 
them: No man puts a 
piece from a new gar- 
ment upon an old gar- 
ment; otherwise he 
both rends the new, 
and the piece taken 
from the new agrees 
not with the old. 

37. And no man puts 
new wine into old wine- 
skins: otherwise the 
new wine will break the 
wine-skins, and it will 
be spilled, and the wine- 
skins will be lost. 

38. But new wine 
must be put into new 
wine-skins; and both 
are preserved. 
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The circumstances are the same as in the preceding 
parable. Matthew and Mark proceed to record the two 
new images immediately after the foregoing one without 
any transition whatever, but Luke connects them with the 
introductory remark: “And he spoke also a similitude to 
them” (rapaBodnv). He thus emphatically designates as 
parables the three figurative discourses which he gives 
consecutively; for what applies to the first applies naturally 
in the same way to the second and to the third. 

The examples are taken from everyday life, but, as 
Fouard thinks, the banquet may have afforded an occasion 
for them, as the festive garments of the guests on the one 
hand, and the leather bottles filled with wine on the other, 
must have caught every one’s eye. 

With regard to the first simile, Matthew and Mark give 
a different rendering to that of Luke: ‘‘nobody puts a 
piece of raw cloth unto an old garment” (Mt. 9, 16; Me. 
24 PAE 

The Greek ivarioy, it is true, both in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament, stands for all garments, under and 
over, but it is often used for a cloak in particular (Mt. 9, 
20; Mc. 5, 27; Le. 8, 44; John, 19, 2) in contrast to xirwy 
(Mt. 5, 40; Le. 6, 29; Act. 9, 39). This meaning suits 
better here, for undergarments in the East in former times 
were not made of wool, but of linen or cotton, as they are 
still, whilst the cloak was and is generally made of goat’s 
or camel’s hair. In any case a woollen garment better suits 
the image employed by our Lord. 

It would be foolish to patch an old, much-worn torn 
cloak with a perfectly new piece of unfulled cloth. Pédxos 
(from pyyvuue) strictly speaking means any piece, but 
particularly a piece of cloth, in the classic authors usually 
a torn, ragged garment. The word é&yvados, unmilled, which 
is only found here in the New Testament,! is used to de- 
scribe the cloth as it comes from the weaver before the 
fuller (6 yvagebs or xvageis) has prepared it. In this state, 


1 Nor does the word occur in the Septuagint. 
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particularly when it is damp, it sticks together and shrinks. 
If any one, therefore, were to put a patch of unmilled cloth 
on an old garment, the patch would tear the material next 
the seam and so cause a much bigger rent than before. 
Hence Christ says, speaking quite in general, that nobody, 
no sensible person, would do such a thing. 


The fuller’s business is to make new cloth thick and strong by 
steeping, pounding, beetling and other processes, and also to clean old 
clothes. Ape is to be expressed intransitively, it tears, tears loose, or 
transitively, it tears away, with the complement of the usual objective 
“something.” The Vulgate renders it in the latter sense, joining with 
it in Matthew as object 7d ryjpwua: “tollit plenitudinem eius a vesti- 
mento,” 2 takes from the garment its completeness. Mark, on the con- 
trary, renders it “aufert supplementum novum a veteri”; and here 
supplementum exactly describes the patch which is to fill up the rent in 
the garment. This latter acceptation of the word deserves the pref- 
erence in Matthew also, for it likewise corresponds better to the Greek 
word. Others understand plenitudinem and supplementum, as well as 
Tynpwua,in the sense of “the filling up” which the shrunken patch needs 
for its renovation. The airod in Matthew is best referred to iyarvoy, 
not to paxos or éziSAnua; therefore, the interpretation of Euthymius 
(y od6THs TOD ayvadov paxovs) and Weinhart’s rendering, “‘it is so coarse, 
it tears from the garment,’’ seem less suitable, although the sense suffers 
little change. 


Luke points out in still more drastic fashion the foolish- 
ness of putting old and new cloth together. Indeed, in 
real life no one would do such a foolish thing, for both the 
old and the new garments would be spoiled, ‘‘otherwise he 
both rends the new,” in order to take the patch from it, 
“and the piece taken from the new agrees not with the 


Olgas 


Schegg remarks with reference to the difference between Luke and 
the two other Synoptists: ‘“‘We have two formulas which concur as far as 
the principal idea is concerned, but in other respects run on independent 
though parallel lines, as still often occurs in the proverbs of various 
nations. The formula in Matthew is pure Hebrew, in Luke, Greek; the 
latter popular, the former founded on actual experience which might 


1 The Greek ob cuudwrpce is, strictly speaking, used for musical instruments, to 
accord, to harmonize.. 
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escape one’s notice. . . . It seems to me that this formula (Matthew’s) 
was willingly interpreted outside Palestine by means of the first and 
popular one, that both were joined together, until in certain circles the 
popular displaced the less popularly interpreted, which could all the 
more easily happen, as it perfectly harmonized with the parable which 
follows, and, indeed, this was its special recommendation. The words 
‘no man puts a piece from a new garment upon an old garment’ 
are exactly parallel to ‘no one puts new wine into old bottles’; in 
both cases there is twofold damage. Where the matter harmonized, the 
words were not so rigidly adhered to” (in Le. 5, 36. I, 265 et seq.). 

Moreover, the hypothetical case in Luke seems less improbable than 
many commentators assume, when we remember that the Oriental’s 
cloak, like the present day Abdja, was not much more than a large square 
piece of cloth. 


The second example is likewise a feature of Oriental life. 
The three Evangelists are here in perfect harmony as to the 
subject, although in various small points a difference, rather 
formal than real, is revealed irrespective of the remarkable 
variations in the MSS. of nearly all the accounts of the 
parable. 

“And no man puts new wine into old wine-skins (or 
bottles).”” Owing to Mahomet having prohibited the use of 
wine to his followers, the vine, at the present day, is culti- 
vated in but few parts of Palestine for the production of 
wine. But in the time of our Lord, as in the Old Testament 
days, it was cultivated everywhere throughout the Holy 
Land. The remains of the ancient terraces, and the wine- 
presses hewn in the rocks, everywhere testify to this fact. 
Thus our Lord’s hearers were quite familiar with the image 
which He employed. 

At the vintage time, the grapes were taken first to the 
rock wine-presses and trodden by men’s feet. The juice was 
then allowed to run into large vessels and left to clarify 
after the first fermentation, no particular trouble being 
taken afterwards to improve the wine. In these days, the 
Oriental acts in just the same way, only that large wooden 
troughs take the place of the ancient. rock wine-presses. In 
old times, the wine was mostly stored in big earthen pitchers 
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with wide necks, but wooden casks were also used, at least 
in later days. Therefore, it is not quite accurate to call 
“goatskin bottles the casks of the ancients’ (Holtzmann, 
“Hand-Commentar,”’ I, 1, 122). 


Besides these pitchers and vessels, leather bottles were also used for 
the storage of the wine and still more for its transport, as well as for 
other liquids. Thus we find mention in the Old Testament of their use 
for water (Gen. 21, 14 ef seg., 19; Ps. 32; Hbr. 33, 7), milk (Jude. 4, 
19), but especially for wine (Jos. 9, 4, 13; 1 Reg. 1, 24; 10, 3; 16, 20; 
20,18: 2 Reg: 1651> \ Job,.32;:19.< Cf. Jer. 13, 12. 

In the Septuagint, the various Hebrew words are rendered by doxés 
(also in Jer. loc. cit.; Judith, 10, 5), which we find also in the present pas- 
sage of the Gospel. In almost every case (with the exception of Job, 
loc. cit.) there is question of the taking away of water or wine as provi- 
sions. These leather bottles were prepared in a very simple manner. 
The skin of a goat or of a sheep, rarely that of an ass, ox, or camel, 
taken off, as far as possible, whole, was cleansed, though not always 
carefully dressed; all openings with the exception of one were then closed 
and the primitive leather sack was ready for use. The rough outside 
was usually turned in. The various kinds of leather bottles represented 
in the pictures on the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments show us that 
the present day method of preparing these bottles in the East is the 
same as was practised in ancient times (cf. Van Lennep, “Bible Lands,” 
I, 56 et seq.). 

We find frequent mention in the classic authors of the use of leather 
bottles for vinegar, etc., as well as for water and wine (Pliny, XXIII, 
1, 27 and 56). The Mishnah also speaks of such being used for oil, and 
of the tying of the leather vessels. 

Although the skins of animals are not liable to be broken, and 
therefore are well suited for transport by donkeys and camels, still 
after long use they are easily damaged. They lose their flexibility, 
become hard and cracked, and no longer have much resisting power. 
After the first clarifying the new wine ferments again very easily, es- 
pecially if it is at all exposed for any length of time to the Eastern sun. 
In order to resist the power of expansion in the carbonic acid which is 
then formed, the wine vessels must be very strong and solid. 


Thus every one had learned, long ago, from experience 
that it would be extremely foolish to put new wine into 
old leather bottles. Elihu recalls this truth in the Book of 
Job: “. .. as new wine which needs vent, which bursts 
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the new [that is newly filled] vessels” (Job, 32, 19). Christ 
embodies this maxim, derived from experience, in these two 
short parables, and bases it, in words intelligible to all His 
hearers, on the probable results of such folly, “otherwise 
the new wine will break the bottles, and it will be spilled, 
and the bottles will be lost.”” To avoid this twofold damage, 
every sensible wine-grower will put “new wine into new 
bottles: and both are preserved.” 


If we compare this second parable with the first, we shall see that, 
whilst the chief points are in harmony, there is only an immaterial 
difference in the details. In both there is pointed out to us in a figura- 
tive manner the contrast between the old and new, and the unsuitability 
and impossibility of mingling these opposing elements. But the second 
more strongly emphasizes the mischief resulting from this mingling, and 
expressly points out the right way of acting. In the first parable a new 
portion is contrasted with the whole of the old, whilst in the second 
the new matter is opposed to the old exterior form. 


The two chief points common to both similes point out 
to us the way to interpret them both rightly. Our Lord 
intended, before all, to emphasize these two points, — the 
difference between the old and the new, and the impossi- 
bility of combining both. 

But what is it that He would have us to understand by 
“the old” and “the new”? If we observe carefully the 
context in the three Evangelists, from which we cannot, 
without arbitrary violence, detach the words, we shall be 
able without any great difficulty to recognize our Lord’s 
design in these two figurative discourses. The opposition 
between the observers of the Old Law and the followers of 
the new doctrine of Christ was shown, incidentally, in all 
its intensity and magnitude at the feast given by Matthew, 
as it was elsewhere on similar occasions. 

Our Lord, in His reply to the twofold reproach of the 
Pharisees and of John’s disciples, laid most particular stress 
on this opposition, by pointing out the interior spirit of love 
and mercy as contrasted with the exterior sacrifices of the 
Law, and the joyous freedom of the children of His kingdom 
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as contrasted with the mournful servitude of the Old 
Covenant. 

When He, immediately after this reference, again con- 
trasted the old and the new, He would thereby illustrate for 
us the contrast between the Old Law and the Gospel. The 
old, worn garment and the old, cracked leather bottle are 
excellent images of the obsolete kingdom of the Law, utterly 
torpid and benumbed in exterior forms, as it was represented 
by the Pharisees and the Baptist’s followers. Christ opposed 
to it His Gospel as the new cloth and the new wine. 

The Prophets of the Old Testament had often predicted 
that the Lord would create the new in place of the old, — 
a new everlasting government instead of the Mosaic one of 
Sinai; a new holy mountain to which all the nations of the 
world should flock until the end of time instead of to the 
old Jewish Sion; a new clean oblation which should be 
offered from the rising of the sun until the going down 
thereof in place of the Levitical sacrifices and burnt offerings; 
a new eternal kingdom of Heaven instead of the old earthly 
one.! 

The long-predicted end of the old order had now come. 
Christ had begun to announce the glad tidings of His new 
kingdom — full of grace and truth. In His doctrine as in His 
actions He showed clearly to all that there reigned in His 
kingdom a wholly different spirit to that of the Synagogue. 
It is this difference which our Lord would illustrate vividly 
in these two parables, and upon which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles afterwards so often and so expressly laid such 
stress. 

But He did not merely point out the difference, He also 
showed how incompatible the old is with the new. The 
new Gospel cannot be put like a patch on the old worn-out 
cloak of the Jewish ordinances, nor can the new Christian 
spirit be enclosed within the old decayed form. 


1 Cf. Is. 2, 2-6; 43, 18-21; 54; 55; 60; Jer. 3, 15-17; 31; 33; Ez. 11, 17-20; 
34, 23-31; 87, 26-28; Dan. 2, 44; 7, 27; 9, 24-27; Mich. 4, 1-3; Ag. 2, 7 et seq.; Mal. 
1, 10 et seq., ete. 
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Thus these two similes afford an admirable continuation 
of the instruction suggested by the question on fasting. 
Our Lord took occasion from the single point of fasting to 
contrast the Gospel and the Law in general with each other. 
The behavior of the Pharisees and of John’s disciples did, 
indeed, show that, according to their ideas, Christ should 
have adopted the views and opinions of the pious observers 
of the Law for Himself and His disciples, not merely with 
regard to fasting and prayer, but also in reference to inter- 
course with publicans and sinners, and in all other things. 
But this involved a complete misunderstanding of the dif- 
ference between the Messianic kingdom of Heaven and the 
Synagogue, and would require a commingling of the old 
and the new. Our Lord, in these two examples from every- 
day life, illustrated the folly of such a desire and the con- 
trast between His Gospel and the Old Law. This, the chief 
idea, was expressed in the parables in a manner quite 
intelligible to the hearers under the circumstances in which 
they were spoken and having regard to the character of the 
questioners and their relations with our Lord. 


Exception might be taken, perhaps, to this explanation on the ground 
that, according to it, our Lord in the first image compared His Gospel 
to a new patch. This objection vanishes if we consider that the point 
of comparison lies in the newness of the cloth, and not in its use as a 
patch, which use is described as absurd. 

Another objection might be made as regards the attitude of Christ 
and His disciples towards the Mosaic Law. But in this we must dis- 
tinguish, just as in the later action of the Apostles, between the verdict 
as to the binding power of the ordinances of the old ritual and reserve 
with regard to the non-observance of these ordinances. Our Lord, from 
the beginning, firmly maintained the non-obligatoriness of the Law of 
ritual, but He permitted prudence and pedagogic considerations to govern 
His attitude towards it, and He would not at once dispense Himself 
and His disciples wholly from its observance. Therefore, there can be 
no question of the intermingling on principle of old and new. 


If we carefully observe the difference between the two 
parables, we may perhaps, with Edersheim, more closely 
define the ideas which they are intended to express as 
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follows: The first, which is more particularly addressed to 
the Pharisees, emphatically declares to them: ‘You are 
mistaken if you think that the old garment of the Law can 
be retained and that its torn and damaged parts can be 
repaired with a piece of the new Gospel. The new Gospel 
requires the renewal of the whole.” But the second parable 
was to make clear to John’s disciples in particular that the 
old forms could not contain this wholly new spirit of the 
Gospel. It must, indeed, find expression in exterior forms, 
but these must be new also and suited to the new Gospel 
(Edersheim I, 665). 


If we glance over the various interpretations which have been offered 
of the two similes we shall find prevailing from the earliest times a great 
divergence of opinion as to their object. In many of the ancient com- 
mentators as well as in modern ones, the old and the new are inter- 
preted as applying to the Old Law and the Gospel, a construction quite 
in harmony with the context. We find it so in St. Irenaeus (Adv. 
haer. IV, 35, 2 ed. Stieren I, 680), in Tertullian de orat. 1, M. 1, 
1253 A), Origen (in Cramer, Cat. I, 69: doxol madaoi elow of TH 
VOULK TodTEla TeETrOLWpEeVoL, Olvos dé veos 7) dia Xpiorod xapis), St. Hilarys 
(Mt. 9.716." MoO, 963 5), St: “Isidor*in Cramer loc. cii.), St. 
Peter Chrysol. (Sermo 31. M. 52, 288 C: “Antiquae legis supellec- 
tilem dicit Judaicis studiis attritam, corruptis sensibus, sectis scissam, 
impuris actibus obsoletam: pannum rudem Evangelii nuncupat indu- 
mentum.” Amongst modern exegetists the following have decided on the 
whole for the same interpretation: Bisping, Coleridge, Knabenbauer, 
Tiefenthal, Riezler, Arndt, Van Koetsveld, Keil, Mansel, Gould, Julicher. 
We may also include in one and the same class those commentators 
who interpret the old garment and the old bottles as applying primarily 
to the scribes and Pharisees: St. Cyril of Alexandria (in Cramer loc. cit.), 
St. Jerome (in Mt. 9, 16. M. 26, 59 B), although he previously had 
advanced a different opinion). The old Doctors of the Roman com- 
munity of whom St. Epiphanius wrote (Haer. 42, 2. M. 41, 697 A) 
expressed themselves to Marcion as being opposed to this view. Mar- 
cion himself was of opinion that the contrast between the Old and the 
New Covenant was set forth in the parables, but he sought to deduce 
from this his dualistic view of the principle of good and of evil (cf. 
Tertullian adv. Marcion, III, 15. M. 2, 370 B). 

St. Chrysostom, however (Hom. 30 al. 31 in Mt. n. 4. M. 56, 367), 
and after him Theophylact and Euthymius (M. 123, 229 C; 129, 318 
B), advocated quite a different exegesis, which many Latin commenta- 
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tors of the Middle Ages and of modern times adopted: Venerable Bede, 
Rhaban Maur, Walafried, Strabo, Albertus Magnus, Denis the Carthu- 
sian, Cajetan, Maldonatus, Jansenius of Ghent, Jansenius of Ypres, 
Salmeron, Cornelius a Lapide, etc. According to this interpretation the 
old garment and the old bottles applied to the disciples of Christ who 
now, at the beginning of their divine Master’s public life, were not yet 
strong enough to bear the new burden of fasting and penance, such as 
would otherwise be suited to the New Covenant. 

This explanation certainly accords very ill with our Lord’s idea in 
these parables. But, just as ill does it accord with truth and justice to 
assert that this is “‘a truly Catholic misconception” and that “only the 
Protestants, because they had outgrown the ancient Judaism, could 
recognize that the old in both parables represented the Jewish nature, 
and the new in both the Christian” (Beyschlag, p. 16). Even Beyschlag 
himself complains of the highly ‘‘critical’”? mischievous confusion caused 
by the misconception of the parables by the Protestant exegetists, 
Neander, Bleek, De Wette, Meyer, Stier, Keim. It is only by completely 
ignoring the most ancient Catholic evidence that he can claim as a 
“Protestant”? exegesis the correct interpretation advocated by the old 
Doctors of the Catholic Church, by Tertullian, Irenaeus, Origen, Hilary, 
Isidore, Peter Chrysologus, Cyril, and others. 

It is worthy of remark that he himself is not satisfied with this 
“general evangelic” interpretation; he prefers to distinguish between the 
two parables and to find in the first a justification of the fasts of the 
Baptist’s followers, and in the second an argument for the non-obsery- 
ance of fasting by the disciples of Christ (p. 22 et seg.). Bruce, in the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, I, 152 et seqg., maintains the same point 
of view. On the other hand, Weiss and Schanz find in both parables a 
justification of the fasting of John’s disciples. Holtzmann, however, 
asserts that in both there is an argument for our Lord’s disciples who did 
not fast. 


The truth concerning His new kingdom, in contrast to 
the old Synagogue, which Christ so vividly illustrates in 
both similes, finds an application to every individual, quite 
in harmony with our Lord’s idea, in the lesson which the 
Apostle of the Gentiles enforces ever and again for the 
Faithful. ‘Walk in the newness of life,’ “‘serve in the new- 
ness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter,” “put off 
the old man . . . and put on the new man,” these are the 
exhortations which he continually addresses to the various 
churches )(Rom. 6, 4:7, 6,.0ls Comma: 7 mebohwm4an22= 26h 
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Col. 3, 8-10, ete.). He alleges as his reason that through 
Christ the old things have passed away and all things have 
been made new (2 Cor. 5, 17); and that through Him the 
principle of the new life, the spirit of adoption of sons of 
God, has been given to men (Rom. 5, 5; 8, 15; Gal. 4, 6). 

Christ has brought this new life to all and has put an 
end to the old existence of sin; therefore, the Christian’s 
way of living must wholly correspond with the new life of 
grace. Herein also there can be no commingling or con- 
founding of the old with the new. It would be foolish and 
useless to retain the old garment and to mend it with a new 
patch, or to fill the old, cracked bottles with new wine. 

The truths contained in both parables may be applied to 
every spiritual renewal; not merely to conversion from a 
state of sin to a life conformable to the will of God, but 
also to the arising from sloth and tepidity to new zeal in 
the fulfilment of the divine will. Complete and radical 
renewal is required by Him who has come to ‘‘make all 
things new”’ and who has left us in His own principles and 
in His own life the most perfect model of the new life. The 
rule laid down in these similes applies particularly to the 
Christian congregations in newly established missions where 
the utter opposition between the old heathen ways and the 
new Christian life renders any attempt to blend the old with 
the new, and to confine the new spirit within the old forms, 
both foolish and pernicious. The Venerable Bede says: 
“Cavendum doctori, ne animae nondum renovatae, sed in 
vetustate malitiae perduranti, novorum mysteriorum secreta 
committat” (in Le. 5, 38. M. 92, 392 A). 

We recognize in the two similitudes the following points 
concerning the existence and the labors of the kingdom of 
Christ: The contrast which our Lord pointed out between 
the spirit of His Gospel and that of the Old Law still exists 
for His Church with regard, primarily, to the ancient forms 
which He had more especially in view. The same spirit of 
antagonism which animated Christ’s adversaries still widely 
prevails in the world, estranged as it is from God and 
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inimical to Him. Hence, the same contrast between the 
Church of Christ and the world still continues. 

According to our Lord’s meaning, it is just as impossible 
to combine the Church with the world, as it was with regard 
to the Old Law and the Gospel. There can be no question 
of half and half. From the contrast between the Church 
and the world, which is estranged from God, and their 
incompatibility in spirit and in principles, it follows that 
the Church, like her divine Founder, will be for all time 
the object of the world’s hatred and malignant persecution. 


XIII. OLD AND NEW WINE 
Luke, 5, 39 


aNins/T. LUKE alone adds to the two preceding parables 
‘c<e| a third short simile in the following words: 


Le. 5: ero: hero: 

39. Kai ovdels miay 39. Et nemo bibens 39. And no man 
madady Bede veov’ Neyer vetus statim vult no- drinking old _ has pres- 
yap’ ‘O radaws xpnorés vum; dicitenim: Vetus ently a mind to new: 
éoTu. melius est. for he says; The old is 

better. 


The whole verse is wanting in D, abceff?*Ilr; ca wanting in 8° B; 
— ede & BC*L, etc., Copt., Arm., Eth. version, Tisch., Weste.-H., 
Nestle, Hetz.; evdews Oerxe AC* RX, ete., Vulg., Syr., Goth. version, 
Text. rec., Lachm., Brandsch.;— xpnoros 8 BL, Copt. version, Tisch., 
Westc.-H., Nestle; xpnororepos A C R X ete., It., Vulg., Peshitto, Textus, 
rec., Lachm., Hetz., Brandsch. 

Because this verse is wanting in the Codex Bezae and in seven MSS. 
of the Vetus Latina, Blass omits it from his edition of St. Luke’s text 
“secundum formam quae videtur Romanam”’ (Lipsiae, 1897), and West- 
cott-Hort, by putting it in brackets, also designates it as critically doubt- 
ful. However, the context and external evidence sufficiently warrant 
the giving to this third parable a place in the Sacred Text. 


This brief simile is given immediately after that of 
the New Wine and the Old Bottles. The substantive 
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oivos, therefore, is simply supplemented from the preceding 
verse to maXaiés and véos, although it was not again expressly 
added. The saying expresses a maxim based on universal 
experience which must have been clear to every one, es- 
pecially in a country like Palestine, where wine with bread 
forms the daily sustenance of the majority of the inhabitants. 
“No one who is accustomed to old wine will willingly take 
the new, for he says: ‘The old is better.’”’ 

The experience is founded on the difference between old 
and new wine. It has been maintained, it is true, that in 
the East the old wine is not milder or sweeter than the new, 
but much stronger and more sustaining (Van Koetsveld, 
I, 170). But this remark is not quite pertinent. No doubt, 
‘“‘old wine”’ must not be understood in a sense too unlimited, 
for Eastern wines, unlike Rhenish and Moselle, attain their 
greatest perfection in about ten years, after which they soon 
deteriorate. But any one who has ever had an opportunity 
of comparing a three, four, or seven year old vin dor, or 
vin de paille—pale wine—from the vineyards of St. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez in Ksara on the Eastern slope of 
Mount Lebanon (near Zahleh) with a new wine from the 
same vineyard will surely, unhesitatingly, give the preference 
to the certainly stronger, but at the same time more palata- 
ble and milder old wine rather than to the sharper new 
liquor. Indeed, the Son of Sirach seems to have been of 
this opinion: ‘A new friend is as new wine: it shall grow 
old, and thou shalt drink it with pleasure” (Kccli. 9, 15, 
Gr. 10). The fact that the fresh, sweet grape juice was 
much esteemed and liked in Israel, especially at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, cannot destroy the force of such an experi- 
ence, in which the old and new wines are contrasted. 

The Talmud also particularly praises the good proper- 
ties of old wine (Nedarim fol. 66a in Schéttgen, p. 271; 
Berakhoth fol. 51a in Lightfoot, II, 512). In the glossary 
to the latter passage and Schabbath, fol. 129 a, it is ex- 
plained that by ‘‘old wine” we are to understand wine that 
is three years old. Wettstein quotes many passages from 
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the Greek and Latin classics in praise of old wine (N. T. 
I, 689-91). 

Van Koetsveld remarks that we need not understand the 
words of the text as implying a question of the same wine 
when it was new and when it was old. He thinks that they 
should be accepted in this sense: even if the new wine 
were of a better kind, yet those who were accustomed to 
the old would prefer the latter (I, 170). 


Xpnorés might easily give room in the context for the correction 
xpnorérepos and for the rendering melius (Vulg.). Strictly speaking, it 
means useful, and next, generally, good; applied to old wine it may be 
understood as referring particularly to its mild and agreeable taste (cf. 
Plutarch, Mor. p. 240). Thus the Codex Monacensis (q) of the Vetus 
Latina renders it swavior, the Codex Sangallensis (6) swaviws vel melius. 


The connection of this simile with the previous parables 
renders its explanation obvious. If Christ, in the two pre- 
ceding images, contrasted the old with the new and thus 
illustrated the contrast between the Gospel and the Old 
Law, then we must not interpret His words in the present 
simile in a different sense. 

Many commentators, however, have found a _ special 
difficulty here, inasmuch as the preference is plainly given 
to the old: ‘‘Vetus melius est.”” The old wine is, indeed, 
according to the general opinion better than the new. 
Hence, it was thought that here it was only the mild Gospel 
of Christ that could be compared to old wine, whilst the 
sour, severe disposition of the Pharisees alone could be 
likened to new. ‘‘Pharisaeorum austeritas comparatur vino 
novo, Christi lenitas vino veteri’’ (Wettstein, in loc.) 

But the difficulty is more apparent than real. In the 
first place, the opinion expressed as to the qualities of old 
and of new wine is by no means absolute, but only relative, 
according to the tastes of those who are accustomed to old 
wine. Even if they are in the habit of drinking very 
inferior old wine, still they will prefer it to far superior new 
wine. Hence, the point of comparison does not lie in the 
merits of the old and of the new wine, but in the taste 
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acquired by habit for the old which makes it preferred to 
the new. He who is accustomed to something old can 
never willingly exchange what he has grown to like for 
something new. 

If we keep this point of comparison in view we shall 
find no difficulty in the interpretation of the simile. Euthy- 
mius Zigabenus rightly observes: ‘‘Our Saviour here points 
out that any one who was accustomed to the old way of the 
Law cannot bear the newness of the Gospel, for owing to 
habit he thinks that the former is better” (in Le. 5, 39. 
M. 129, 921 D: 6 rH aadadrynre rod vouou avvebicbes odk 
evOds divarat THY KawoTnTa Tod HKvayyedtov Bacratev). 

We find this meaning of the words also indicated in the 
particular end which Christ had before Him in this third 
parable, and which clearly distinguishes it from the two pre- 
ceding ones. Our Lord, evidently, wished to make an 
excuse for those who had put the question to Him and who 
were angry at His new demeanor: John’s disciples, and 
the Pharisees also. He would excuse them to His disciples, 
as well as to those others who probably were present at 
the feast in the house of the rich publican Matthew. He 
makes use of this image from daily life, in the kindest and 
most agreeable manner, as an apology for them. It is 
true that by it He again contrasts the newness of His 
Gospel with the old way of life prescribed by the Law, but 
in such a manner that He palliates, gently and mercifully, 
the antipathy and opposition on the part of the followers of 
the Old Law to His new doctrine, in view of the old habits 
which have grown dear to them. 

Thus this parable reveals to us a beautiful trait in our 
divine Lord, the patience and the sweetness of His sacred 
Heart. Questioned in the rudest manner and from motives 
the very reverse of friendly, yet our Lord uttered no bitter 
or sour words; He showed but mildness and benevolence 
towards those who questioned Him, finding an excuse even 
for the spite and anger which animated them. 

This brief similitude, in itself, affords us a special lesson, 
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the application of which is obvious from the kind and 
benevolent behavior of our Lord towards His adversaries. 
This lesson is the imitation of His gentleness in all the cir- 
cumstances of Christian life, especially when something new 
and better provokes contradiction on the part of those who 
have become attached to old customs. 

These meek and gentle sentiments belong, indeed, to 
the fundamental disposition of the divine Heart. Our Lord 
Himself requires of His followers in the first place that 
they should imitate Him in these sentiments. ‘Learn of 
me for I am meek and humble of heart” (Mt. 11, 29). 

He offers us in the parable an effectual motive for this 
imitation in the kind and benevolent excuse which He 
makes for His adversaries. 


XIV. WAYWARD CHILDREN 
Matthew, 11, 16-19; Luke, 7, 31-35 


a) By t] HE relations of the kingdom of Christ with the 
- 1) Jews and, on the other hand, the difference 
y G) between Christ and His precursor, are vividly 
=== illustrated in the parable of the Wayward Chil- 
dren, which Matthew and Luke record thus: 


Mt. 11, 16-19: 
16. Tin 8e 


TAUTNV; 


Omolmow TY yevedy 


‘Opota éarlvy adios Kabnuévors ev 
ayopats, & tmpoodwvotyta Tots 
ETEpOLS 

17. Neyovow" 


Tats 


Hidnoayev bulv kal 
ovK wpxnoadble’ pnvncapuev Kal ovk 
éxoWacbe. 

18. "Hddev yap "Iwavyns unre éobiwv 
pente mivwv, kal eyouow' Aauovioy 
Exel. 


19. "HdOev 6 vids 


an > , 
TOU avOpwrov 


Le. 7, 31-35: 

31. Tine oby 6uorwow rods avOpw- 
mous THs yeveas Taltns Kal rive eiolp 
50100; 

32. 
ayopa Kabnueévors kal tpocdwvodaw ad- 
Andros, & Eve" 


"Opuorot elow ratdios tots év 


HirAjnoapev byiv xal otk wpxnoacbe’ 
COpnv_acapev Kal ovk éxAavoare. 


33. “Edndvbev yap ’Iwavyvns 6 Bar- 
TioT HS My éoOiwy aprov pre Tivwy 
olvov, Kal Neyere’ 


34. 


Aatporviov Exe. 
"EAnAvGevy 6 vids Tod avOpwrov 
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2 , 

éofiwy kal rivwy, Kal éyovoww: Tdob, 
bal 

avOpwros dayos kal oivorérns, TeAwvay 
gdiros kal duaprwrOr. 


Kai ébixawOn 7 podia ard Trav Téxvwv 
auras. 


éoOiwy kal mivwy, Kal deyere’ ‘Idov, 


avOpwros Payos Kal olvordrns, didos 
TEAWYGV Kal dmapTwrAGv. 


35. Kal edxawn 4 codia ard map- 
TV TOV TEKVWY AUTHS. 


Mt. 11, 16. Instead of ryv yeveay ravrnv. Blass, with Clem. Alex., and 
Chrys. reads rnv Baoideray Tw ovpavwy; — matdios: Text. rec. radapiors; 
€v Tats ayopats 8 BZ, Pesh., Copt. vers.; ev ayopas CEFG etc.; & 
7™ ayopa D, It., Vulg. (in foro), Syr. Sinait. and Curet., Arm., Eth., 
Goth. versions and others;— ros erepoxs BCD etc., It. (invicem, in 
(invicem, invicem, aliis, ad alterutrum), Copt., Goth. versions; ros 
erarpos (avrwy) GSU V,Syr., Arm., Eth. versions, Vulg. (coaequalibus), 
Textus rec. —17. pnvncayev: + vuv CEF etc., Textus rec. —19). 
texvwvy B?CD and nearly all Cod., most MSS. of the It., Vulg., Syr. 
Sinait. and Curet., Arm., Goth. versions, Textus rec., Lachm., Hetz., 
Brandsch; epywv & B *, Copt., Arm. (Cod.), Eth. versions, Tisch., Westc.- 
H., Nestle. 

Le. 7, 31. ovv: 6d€ 8. — 32. pnvncapy NS BDL etc.; pny. vay 
AEGH etc., Vulg. and others. — 33. aprov and owov wanting in D, 
some min., MSS. of the It., Syr. Sin. and Cur., Arm., Eth. vers. as in 


Mt. — 35. rexvwv: & epywv (also plerique Graeci according to Ambr.). 


Mt. 11: 

16. Cui autem similem aestimabo 
generationem istam ? 
Similis est pueris sedentibus in foro, 
qui clamantes coaequalibus 

17. dicunt: Cecinimus vobis et 
non saltastis; lamentavimus et non 
planxistis. 


18. Venit enim Johannes neque 
manducans neque bibens, et dicunt: 
Daemonium habet; 


19. venit filius hominis mandu- 
cans et bibens, et dicunt: Ecce, 
homo vorax et potator vini, publi- 
canorum et peccatorum amicus. 

Et iustificata est sapientia a filiis 
suis. 


Lee: 

31. Ait autem Dominus: Cui ergo 
similes dicam homines generationis 
huius? et cui similes sunt ? 

32. Similes sunt pueris sedentibus 
in foro et loquentibus ad invicem et 
dicentibus: Cantavimus vobis tibiis 
et non saltastis; lamentavimus et 
non plorastis. 

33. Venit enim Johannes Baptista 
neque manducans panem neque 
bibens vinum, et dicitis: Daemo- 
nium habet; 

34. venit filius hominis mandu- 
cans et bibens, et dicitis: Hcce, 
homo devorator et bibens vinum, 
amicus publicanorum et peccatorum. 

35. Et iustificata est sapientia ab 
omnibus filiis suis. 
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Mt. 11; 

16. But whereunto shall I esteem 
this generation to be like? It is like 
to children sitting in the market- 
place, 

17. who crying to their compan- 
ions say: We have piped to you, and 
you have not danced: we have la- 
mented, and you have not mourned. 


18. For John came neither eating 
nor drinking; and they say: He has 
a devil. 

19. The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say: Behold 
a man that is a glutton and a wine- 
drinker, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. And wisdom is justified by 
her children. 


Lex 73 

31. And the Lord said: Whereunto 
then shall I liken the men of this 
generation? and to what are they 
like? 

32. They are like to children sit- 
ting in the market-place, and speak- 
ing one to another, and saying: We 
have piped to you, and you have 
not danced: we have mourned, and 
you have not wept. 

33. For John the Baptist came 
neither eating bread nor drinking 
wine; and you say: He has a devil. 

34. The Son of man is come eating 
and drinking, and you say: Behold 
aman that is a glutton and a drinker 
of wine, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. 


35. Yet wisdom is justified by all 
her children. 


In the two Evangelists, these words of our Lord follow 


immediately upon the praise which He bestowed upon His 
precursor when the latter, from his prison, had sent mes- 
sengers to Him. Luke only remarks that the people and 
the publicans had been baptized by John, whereas the 
Scribes and Pharisees despised this baptism (Luke 7, 29-31). 

Matthew uses as an introduction the rhetorical question: 
‘“Whereunto shall I esteem this generation to be like?” (cf. 
Le. 13, 20). St. Luke gives still more emphasis to the words 
which follow by a twofold question (cf. Mc. 4, 30; Le. 
13, 18). Although this introduction, as well as the first 
words of the parable itself, refers in the first instance to the 
Jewish people and their leaders only, yet at the same time 
a truth concerning the kingdom of Heaven is to be illus- 
trated in the parable as well. Therefore in itself the cor- 
rection of Blass, who, with Clement of Alexandria and St. 
Chrysostom, substitutes the “kingdom of Heaven” for “this 
generation,” is not contradictory to the meaning of the 
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simile, though, for want of sufficient attestation, it must 
be rejected as altogether too daring. 

In any case we have to interpret these introductory words 
in the same sense as the more frequent formula of “the 
kingdom of heaven is like.” Our Lord does not intend 
the placing of the men of this generation on a par with the 
children in the market-place to be the main point of the 
question. He only wishes to make it clear that the behavior 
of Israel towards the kingdom of the Messiah is somewhat 
similar to that described in the image of the Wayward 
Children: ‘‘Videre est in hac generatione et hoc Pharisaeo- 
rum Scribarumque genere simile quippiam illi, quod in 
parabola puerorum contingit”’ (Corn. a Lapide in Mt. 11, 
16, p. 178. Also Jansen, Maldonat and others). 

The example is drawn from ordinary daily life. Our Lord 
manifests keen observation and heartfelt sympathy towards 
even the least and most insignificant aspects of human life, and 
there is nothing so mean and contemptible that He cannot 
draw from it an interesting and instructive comparison for His 
kingdom of Heaven. Jesus Himself, no doubt, in His boyhood 
at Nazareth had shared in the children’s play in the public 
square. And now, as He passed through the towns and vil- 
lages of Galilee, He certainly must have had often enough an 
opportunity of observing the crowds of little ones at play — 
those little ones whom His heart loved so tenderly. 

Like children in every age and in every land, it is proba- 
ble that the children in Galilee at that time amused them- 
selves by trying to imitate the solemn festivals which they 
saw their elders observe with much outer display and with 
assembled crowds. 

Wedding-feasts with dancing and flute-playing, and 
funeral ceremonies with their lamentations, dirges, and 
wailings for the dead, were the most solemn of all occasions 
amongst the Jews. Thus the children, when they assembled 
for play in the open spaces, would take special delight in 
mimic performance of the observances peculiar to these 


solemn occasions. 
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But, as is usual among children, bad temper and obsti- 
nacy would only too often spoil their play. What one pro- 
poses, another would find wrong, and what this one wishes, 
the other would reject peevishly. Our Lord has chosen such 
an instance. ‘‘They are like to children sitting in the 
market-place.” As they could not agree to play any game, 
the children sat down obstinately and scolded one another, 
“speaking one to another, and saying: We have piped to 
you, and you have not danced: we have mourned, and you 
have not wept.’ Naturally, there would be faults on both 
sides, but we need not for this reason apportion the words 
to each party. The text is silent as to whether the matter 
resolved itself into more than a mere war of words. 


Aidev means to blow on the flute. Children, even at the pres- 
ent time, in the Holy Land and elsewhere, like to make their own 
flutes. One sees frequently with the shepherd-boy in Palestine 
double flutes made of two long pieces of reed which are tied firmly 
together with string and have about six pairs of air orifices; at the 
top of the flute an incision is made in which two smaller pieces of 
reed are inserted, and the sound is produced by blowing through 
these.! 

In general, @pnvetv means to lament, to mourn, but especially accord- 
ing to the usage in the Septuagint (cf. Jude. 11, 40; 2 Reg. 1, 17; 
3, 33; 2 Par. 35, 25; Jer. 9, 17; Ez. 32, 16) to intone the @pivos or dirge. 
At the actual funeral ceremonies, this is the task of the women mourners 
(Jer. 9, 17). In former times, these women frequently formed a choir 
with one principal solo singer who sang the lamentations alternately 
with the choir. This is still sometimes done. 

The mournful, long drawn-out Lu-lu-lu (called Zagharit) of the Ori- 
entals of the present day is particularly characteristic of the dirge. 
In earlier times,it doubtless formed a principal part of the lamentations 
and would naturally attract the children to imitate it. In the south 
and west of Ireland a similar dirge — the Caoine — with the same long 
drawn-out wailing notes is still to be heard. 


Our Lord, in the words which immediately follow the 
comparison with the children, explains to us clearly enough 
the meaning of the parable. He would compare Israel’s 


1 For ancient Egyptian and Babylonian flutes, see “Dictionnaire de la Bible,” 
p. p. F. Vigouroux, II, 2291 to 2294; I. Benzinger, ‘“‘Hebr. Archiiologie,’”’? 241 et seg. 
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attitude towards the announcement of the new kingdom of 
the Messiah with the wayward, sulky behavior of the 
children at play. 

No one who heard the parable could have any difficulty 
in at once forming an opinion on these children’s conduct: 
it was foolish, childish waywardness with which nothing 
could be done. And they must also have recognized that 
it typified the behavior of Israel. Neither John’s strictness 
nor our Lord’s mildness had availed to induce either the 
majority of the people or their leaders to give their alle- 
giance to the Messiah and His kingdom. ‘‘For John came 
neither eating nor drinking; and they say: He has a devil. 
The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say: 
Behold a man that is a glutton and a wine drinker, friend of 
publicans and sinners. No one could please the people; at 
one time they found fault with a thing because it was not. 
enough, at another, because it was too much. Hence, they 
showed themselves just as foolish and as ill-tempered as the 
wayward children. 


We learn now from this passage that the Baptist was also accused 
of being possessed, a charge which was brought against our Lord more 
than once (Mt. 9, 34; 12, 21; Me. 3, 22; Le. 11, 15; Joh. 7, 20; 8, 48). 
Christ’s friendship with sinners and publicans had given great umbrage 
only a short time previously at the feast in Matthew’s house (Mt. 9, 11; 
Me. 2, 16; Le. 5, 30). From vexation at eating and drinking with 
sinners and at the non-observance of fasting there was but one step to 
the accusation of gluttony and wine-drinking. 

Some would strike out the words &prov and ofvoy in Le. 7, 33, as a 
later gloss, in spite of the evidence of the more important MSS. and 
translations, with the exception of the Codex Bezae and of the 
Syrus Sinaiticus and Curetonian. Certainly, the external evidence is 
decisive in favor of their genuineness. Jiilicher quotes against 
them as “significant” the words of Epiphanius, ‘dz: xpedv od pereihnde 
ovs’ olvov,”’ therefore plainly showing that he has not read dprov 
and olvovy; but surely the rendering of the Hebrew lechem, “bread,” 
by the Arabic, lahm, “meat,” the confusing of aprwy and xpedv by an 
Oriental cannot appear to be a point of much significance. Klein 
quotes, as an “interesting parallel” to the words of Christ, the saying of 
the Rabbi Papa from the Talmudic tract, Sanhedrim, fol. 103a, which is 
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also quoted by Wettstein and Grotius: ‘‘They weep before the master, 
and he takes no notice; they laugh before the master, and he takes no 
notice. Woe to the master who does not understand what is good or 
bad.” Klein then remarks, “Surely, Jesus had these words in His mind.” 
Surely, this assertion eminently requires proof! (Zeitschr. fur neutest. 
Wissensch. II [1901], 346). 


In the explanation of the individual points of the parable, 
many of the old commentators and of the modern ones also 
have fallen into error. This has resulted from the reflection 
that the precursor with his exterior austerities would corre- 
spond better to the children in the image who lamented, whilst 
Christ with His mild and gentle ways answered rather to 
those who played the flute. Some, therefore, have thought 
with St. Chrysostom, Theophylactus, St. Jerome, Cajetan, 
Jansenius of Ghent, Jansenius of Ypres, Grimm, and others, 
that the children who sat and called should be understood 
as representing Christ and His precursor. 

St. Hilary and St. Bede, on the other hand, regarded 
them as an image of the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
Others, on the contrary, held that the companions to whom 
they spoke represented our Lord and His precursor (Eu- 
thymius, Bisping, Fillion, etce.). Although Fillion describes 
this last explanation as “aujourd’hui presque universellement 
admise’’ (““Commentar zu Mt. 11, 17,” p. 226), it is rightly 
rejected by Schegg, Schanz, Knabenbauer, Weiss, Keil, 
Jiilicher, Bruce, and others. Christ by this simile of the 
Wayward Children would illustrate the attitude of His 
contemporaries in Israel with regard to the invitation to 
the Messianic kingdom. We cannot therefore interpret any 
of these children who finally all had a part in the quarrel 
as representing either our Lord or John. The different 
groups amongst the children who were playing are depicted 
vividly and from life, their levity and fickleness being 
brought into clear relief. The truth and beauty of the 
image is increased by the fact that in these groups the 
different methods of our Lord and His precursor are clearly 
indicated; but this by no means involves the necessity of 
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and the Baptist. 

There is, however, in the verdict on the people and their 
leaders, to whom the parable particularly applied, a thought 
involved which was expressed still more clearly in many 
of the later parables. Inasmuch as neither mildness nor 
severity availed to move them to join the kingdom of the 
Messiah, the kingdom will be taken from them. As people 
turn away from wayward, ill-tempered children because 
nothing can be done for them, so also divine Wisdom will 
withdraw from Israel and will call the heathen to enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven and to participate in eternal happiness. 

It is therefore quite in harmony with the character of 
this similitude that it should be placed first amongst the 
“parables of Judgment”’ (see A. R. Bruce, loc. cit.). 

Christ, at the conclusion of the parable, strongly empha- 
sizes, in contradistinction to the people’s apathy or resist- 
ance, the behavior of the “children of wisdom”: ‘Yet 
wisdom is justified by all her children.”” We are to under- 
stand by ‘‘wisdom,” 7 codia, the divine Wisdom manifested 
in the different behaviors of our Lord and His precursor, and 
in their invitations to the kingdom of the Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the usage of Semitic language ‘‘the children of wis- 
dom”’ are those who hear the words of wisdom and accept 
her invitation. By this term, therefore, the Apostles and 
disciples and the faithful element among the people are 
designated (cf. Le. 7, 29). By all these is wisdom ‘‘justi- 
fied,” that is to say, acknowledged as true wisdom and 
proved to be such by their words or works, in spite of the 
false accusations of her adversaries. This is the interpreta- 
tion most generally accepted by the Fathers of the Church 
and by modern exegetists also. No other explanation is 
sufficiently in harmony with the text to demand our attention. 


The reading rexvmv may perhaps deserve the preference in Mt. 11, 
19; still pywr, works, likewise expresses a suitable meaning, because the 
divine wisdom also finds recognition and justification in the works of 
Christ and of John. According to P. de Lagarde, the difference in the 
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reading may be traced to an original Aramaic "39, which, according. 
as it is pronounced, signifies work or servant. On the other hand Klein 
thinks that from an original 8™"31Y, children was derived, later, 
N"4IDIY works, and he bases this opinion on Jer. 49, 7b. 

At the beginning of the last verse, cai is used in the sense of “and 
yet,” to mark the contrast. The Hebrew ‘J is frequently used in the 
same way. ’A7é, in the Passive (as in Act. 2, 22; 4, 36, etc.), com- 
pletely replaces the usual i7é, without any perceptible difference in the 
meaning. 


The parable and our Lord’s words on John’s mode of 
proceeding and on His own admit of suitable application 
to the operations of God, so very varied . . . means with 
regard to individuals and also to whole communities and 
nations. God, remarks St. John Chrysostom, acts like 
hunters who, in the pursuit of wild animals difficult to cap- 
ture, drive their prey by various means into the snares set 
for them (Hom. 37 al. 38 in Mt. n. 3. M. 57, 423). God 
similarly makes use of the most diversified means to attain 
His end, which is the sanctification and the salvation of 
mankind. 

The most enlightened spiritual guides have meditated 
on these manifold operations of divine grace and have drawn 
from them a rule for their own course of action: ‘Res 
plena periculi est, uno omnes calle cogere velle ad perfec- 
tionem: quam varia quamque multiplicia sint Spiritus 
Sancti dona, talis non intellegit” (St. Ignatius Loyola). 


XV. REAL DEFILEMENT 
Matthew, 15, 10 et seq.; 15, 20; Mark, 7, 14-23 


Za SNE contrast between Christ’s doctrine of the new 
ica ‘By M ° . ki d . 
Y/{éz2_| lessianic kingdom of Heaven and the old Phari- 
@) saical Judaism is expounded in the instruction on 
real defilement in a manner as profound as it is 
clear and decided. As our Lord Himself afterwards explained 
the parable to His disciples, we shall, at first, only briefly 
consider the actual parabolic saying. It is as follows: 
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Mt. 15, 10 et seq. 
10. Kal rpockadecauevos rév bxdov 
elev avtots’ *Axovere kal ouviere. 
11. Od 76 eicepxdpuevoy eis TO oTdua 
Lal \ oa > \ » og | t 
Kowot Tov avpwirov, aAXa TO ExTropEevopeE- 
vov €k TOU oTOuaTos, TODTO KOLO. TOV 


Me. 7, 14-16: 

14. Kal rpockadecdmevos radu Tov 
dxAov Eeyev abrois’ ’Akolboaté pou rav- 
TES Kal ouvieTe. 

15. Ovdév éoriy eEwlev Tod avOpwrov 
elamropevoyuevoy eis altov, 6 dvvarat Kot- 
v@oat aitov’ adda Ta Ex TOD avOpwrov 


avOpwrov. ExTropevomeva, EKELVa EOTLY TA KOLVODYTA 
Tov avOpurrov. 

16. Ei rus Eyer Gra axovew, aKxovéTw. 

Mt. 15, 11. After ov D adds zav;—the last words, rovro xowor, 


etc., are left out by Blass and some of the minus., also by some Fathers 
of the Church; — instead of kowo. D * has twice kowwver, d (also Tertull., 
Augustine) communicat. 

Me. 7,14. wok» SBDL, etc., Vulg., Copt., Eth. vers. and others; 
mavra A X, Pesh., Arm., Goth. vers., Textus rec. etc. — 15. 
avOp. exrop. NB DL, etc., ra exrop. ax avrov AX, Textus rec. — Verse 
16 wanting in SBLA*, 28, 102, Copt. version, Tisch., Westc.- H., 


TQ €K TOU 


Nestle, and others; 


ADXT, most minus., It., Vulg., Syr., Goth., 


Arm., Eth. vers., Textus rec., Lachm., Hetz., Brandsch. have it. 


Mt. 15: 
10. Et convocatis ad se turbis, 
dixit eis: Audite et intellegite. 


11. Non quod intrat in os, coin- 
quinat hominem, sed quod procedit 
ex ore, hoc coinquinat hominem. 


Mt. 15: 

10. And having called together 
the multitudes unto him, he said to 
them: Hear and understand! 

11. Not that which goes into the 
mouth defiles a man: but what 
comes out of the mouth, this defiles 
a man. 


Me. 7: 

14. Et advocans iterum turbam 
dicebat illis: Audite me omnes et 
intellegite. 

15. Nihil est extra hominem in- 
troiens in eum, quod possit eum co- 
inquinare, sed quae de homine pro- 
cedunt, illa sunt, quae communicant 
hominem. 

16. Si quis habet aures audiendi, 
audiat. 


Nth ta 

14, And calling again the multi- 
tude unto him, he said to them: 
Hear me, all, and understand! 

15. There is nothing from without 
a man that entering into him, can 
defile him. But the things which 
come from a man, those are they 
that defile a man. 

16. If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. 
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Many commentators do not regard this saying as a parable, although 
in both Evangelists we find Peter and the disciples expressly describing 
it as mapaBod7. Le Camus even goes so far as to maintain that it would 
have been better for St. Peter to say “this word” or “this sentence,” 
because our Lord had not proposed any parable (II, 125). St. Jerome 
also remarks that St. Peter was blamed by our Lord for regarding a 
plain simple saying as a parable (in Mt. 15, 15. M. 26, 112 A). 

But there is not the least necessity for us to convict St. Peter of 
error. We shall see from the explanation that it is quite permissible 
for us to accept his definition of this instruction as a parable. 


It was probably on the highroad leading from the small 
plain of Gennesareth (El-Ghuweir) to Capharnaum (Mt. 14, 
36; Mc. 6, 58; 7, 17) that our Lord delivered the instruc- 
tion. On the way the Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem 
had reproached Him because His disciples did not observe 
the traditions of the Ancients, and neglected to wash their 
hands before taking food. Whereupon Christ, fearlessly and 
in the most decided manner, branded the hypocrisy of His 
adversaries who by their human ordinances found ways 
and means to evade the most important prescriptions of 
the Law (Mt. 15, 1-9; Me. 7, 1-13). Indeed, our Lord 
in this encounter pilloried as it deserved the hollowness of 
the entire Pharisaical code of behavior. He indicated, in 
doing so, the most essential and most important point in 
which the new doctrine of the Gospel differed from the 
Old Law —as the Old Law had been interpreted by the 
leaders of the people and the appointed teachers and ex- 
pounders of the Torah in Israel. 

Owing to the importance of this chief point and the 
fundamental difference between the old and the new spirit, 
our Lord was not satisfied with the mere negative side of 
the instruction as illustrated by the confutation of His 
enemies. He would also explain positively this difference 
to the people, and to the disciples in particular. He there- 
fore bade the multitudes draw near, these latter having 
withdrawn to a distance, in all probability from motives of 
consideration for the disciples who were crowded into a 
narrow circle round their Master, and it may be also out of 
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consideration for the leaders of the people who had been so 
decidedly rebuffed. Jesus would deliver His instruction to 
all, and He pointed out to all its great importance, inviting 
them to listen attentively to His words and to lay them 
well to heart: ‘‘Hear ye all and understand.’ In St. Mark 
this invitation is repeated at the conclusion in the words 
which our Lord so often uses elsewhere: ‘If any man have 
ears to hear let him hear” (Me. 7, 16, according to the best 
authenticated reading. Cf. 4, 9. 23; Mt. 11, 15; 138, 9. 48; 
Tent s8" 14,:35): 

Christ adapted His simile to the circumstances. As His 
adversaries had made it a cause for reproach that His 
followers ate and drank without washing their hands, He 
made food the basis of His instruction: ‘‘Not that which 
goes into the mouth defiles a man; but what comes out of 
the mouth, this defiles a man” (Mt. 15, 11). In St. Mark 
the wording has a still more universal application, the whole 
‘“‘man”’ being substituted for ““mouth” (Me. 7, 15). If we 
consider this latter form, in the first place, we find that the 
expression 7a ék ToD avOpwmou éxropevdueva as, a general maxim, 
has not necessarily direct reference to the moral domain. 
The Pharisees had framed their question with reference to 
the legal defilement which, according to their teaching, 
would result from neglecting to wash the hands before meals. 
Our divine Lord, therefore, in His instruction might well 
have had in view primarily the Levitical purity. According 
to the Law, lawful food did not defile, but rather ‘the 
things which come from a man,” the various kinds of leprosy, 
hemorrhage, and the like (Lev. 15). 

Undoubtedly, our Lord wished, by this example taken 
from the Law, to give a much more conprehensive and 
practical instruction on real defilement. But He delivered 
this instruction to the people in the form of a “parable,” 
and the latter, considering the circumstances in which it 
was given, might well understand the words as referring in 
the first place to the Levitical prescriptions with regard to 
ablutions and purifications. But that they were not to rest 
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satisfied with this, but should go further and take to heart 
the deeper meaning of the instruction— this the divine 
Master plainly showed by His express and repeated exhorta- 
tion to hear and to understand. According to the version 
in St. Matthew, our Saviour passed at once from the ques- 
tion of corporal defilement by eating and drinking to that 
of spiritual defilement. The figurative mode of speech is 
only retained in so far as the word “mouth” is used, pri- 
marily, in its literal sense, and then metaphorically, as the 
gate of the heart through which the thoughts of the soul 
are made manifest; similarly, ‘goes into” is to be under- 
stood literally, and ‘“‘comes out” rather in the figurative sense. 


Most commentators interpret the words in St. Mark in the same 
manner; therefore they regard our Lord’s saying only in a limited sense 
as mapaBodn because, strictly speaking, it was not a real parable, but an 
enigmatical speech, an obscure, mysterious saying. However, as already 
remarked, this enigmatical utterance had still preserved in some degree 
its figurative character, and therefore, according to this conception, 
might be regarded as belonging to the parabolic discourses. In the other 
interpretation, the form of a real parable was preserved to a still greater 
extent. In any case, it is not necessary to correct St. Peter for using the 
expression. 

Professor Jiilicher is quite right in treating the saying as one of the 
parables, but we cannot agree with him that “the distinction between 
comparandum and comparatum (in the accounts of Matthew and of 
Mark) can only be maintained by doing violence to the text” (II, 67). 
Even without doing any violence to the text, the form of the saying in 
Mark suggests the distinction of Levitical and moral defilement as 
comparatum and comparandum, and also in Matthew and in the usual 
interpretation the distinction between the image and the subject is 
sufficiently preserved. 

The word xowofy means literally to make common (from xowés); 
but, according to Biblical usage, it is the term for to make unclean, to 
defile, in purer Greek, Be8ndotv; because what was common to all and 
came into contact with all was regarded as being opposed to the exclu- 
siveness and the sacredness becoming to the chosen people of God; 
thus xowés is used in Mach. 1, 47, 62, whilst elsewhere in the Septuagint 
BéBndos is the term employed for unclean. Similarly, in the Biblical 
Latin of the Vulgate commune (Mc. 7, 2, 5; Act. 10, 14, and following) 
and communico (Mc. 7, 15, 23) are used in the same sense. 
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The Pharisees, as might be foreseen, took fresh offense 
at our Lord’s words, which they construed as meaning that 
He would do away with every distinction of food as laid 
down in the Law. The disciples expressed to the divine 
Master their anxiety regarding this fresh grievance of their 
adversaries. They were taught, however, by means of two 
short parables that they need not in the least fear these 
enemies. But the disciples themselves were somewhat 
scandalized at their Master’s obscure saying. When they 
returned to the house — in all probability the usual dwelling 
in or near Capharnaum — and found themselves alone with 
Jesus, Peter approached Him to lay before Him humbly and 


openly all their difficulties, and to beg an explanation. 


Mt. 15, 15-20: 
15. ’AzoxpiBels 6é€ 6 Tlérpos elev 
aité* Ppdacov jnuivy thy mapaBodry 
TaUTny. 


16. ‘O 6é eter’ 


aatverol éaTE; 


"Akunv Kal dpets 


17. Od voetre, Ste Tay 76 elaTropeEvd- 
pevov eis TO oTOMa 
t A , Lal ‘ > > lal 
els THY KoLALay xwpet Kal eis apedpava 
éxBadrerar; 


18. Ta 6é éxropevdueva Ek TOU oTd- 
patos &k THs Kapdlas é&epxerat, KaKetva 
Kowvot Tov avOpwrrov’ 

19. ’Ex yap ris Kapdias é€epxovrat 
duadoytopuol movnpol, Povor, pmorxetat, 
Topvetat, KAoTral, Wevdouaprupiat, Brac- 
onulac. 


20. Tatra éorw ta KowobvTa Tov 
&vOpwrov' 70 dé avirros Xepolv payetv 
> tal A 
ot Kowvot Tov avOpwrrov. 


Mt. 15, 15. 


ravrnvy wanting in 8 BZ, Cept. version, 


Me. 7, 17-23: 

17. Kal dre eiofdOev eis ofxov aro 
TOU OxXov, Exnpwrwv atrov ot pabnral 
avTov THv mapaPodnp. 

18. Kal eye avrots: 
duets acbveroi éore; Od voetre, STL Tay 


Otrws Kal 


TO eEwhev elomropevoyuevoy eis Tov avOpw- 
mov ov divarat atrov Kowdoa, 

19. dre otk elomopelerac atrov eis 
THY Kapdlay, &AN els THY KouNlay, Kal 
els TOV AdedpGva exmropebverar, KafapiCwv 
TavTa Ta Ppwuara; 

20. "Edeyer 6€, b7t TO &k TOD avOpw- 
Tov €k7opevomevovy éKELvVO KOLVOL TOV 
avOpwrov. 

21. "Eowbev yap ék THs Kapdlas Tov 
avOpwmrwv ot dtadoytopol of KaKol ék7ro- 
pevovrat, Topvetat, KAoTal, povot, 

22. porxetar, mdeovetiar, ovnpiar, 
5dXos, dpBadpuos 
Bracdnpia, brepnhavia, appootry. 

23. Ildvra tatra ra Tovnpa éow- 


J t t 
aceNyela, Tovnpos, 


Gev éxrropeverar Kal Kowvot Tov &vOpwror. 


Tisch., 


Westc.-H., Nestle, ete.—17. ov BDZ, It., Vulg., Syr., Eth, Arm. 
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version and others; ourw & C E and most Cod., Copt. version and others. 
—18. xowo.: D* kowwve; similarly twice in v. 20. 

Me. 7, 17. eond\dev ABCD etc.; eondov 8 U and some others; 
—before owxov % A read tov, likewise D and some others, Tisch.; — 
Tv mapapodny & BDL etc., It., Vulg.; wep rns tapaforns A X, etc., 
Goth. version, Textus rec. —18. ov ABD etc., oprrw RLU etc. (same 
as in Mt.); es tov avOpwrov wanting in &.— Instead of adedpwva D 
reads oxerov; xafapfov S ABE etc.; xafapefov K MU and others, 
Textus rec.; xadapite. D (Gr.), Goth. vers., i (et purgat); at the end of 
v. 19 a and n add: et exit in rivum.— 21. opv., kXo7., dov., worx. NS 
BLA, Copt., Eth. vers. and others, Tisch., Westc.-H., Nestle, Hetz.; 
porx., topv., gov., kior. A N X etc., Vulg., Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch. 


Mt. 15: 

15. Respondens autem Petrus 
dixit ei: Edissere nobis parabolam 
istam. 

16. At ille dixit: Adhuc et vos 
sine intellectu estis? 

17. Non intellegitis, quia omne, 
quod in os intrat, in ventrem vadit 
et in secessum emittitur ? 


18. Quae autem procedunt de ore, 
de corde exeunt et ea coinquinant 
hominem. 

19. De corde enim exeunt cogi- 
tationes malae, homicidia, adulteria, 
fornicationes, furta, falsa testimonia, 
blasphemiae. 


20. Haec sunt, quae coinquinant 
hominem. Non lotis autem manibus 
manducare non coinquinat homi- 
nem. 

Mt. 15: 

15. And Peter answering said to 

him: Expound to us this parable. 


Me. 7: 

17. Et cum introisset in domum a 
turba, interrogabant eum discipuli 
eius parabolam. 

18. Et ait illis: 
prudentes estis ? 

Non intellegitis, quia omne ex- 
trinsecus introiens in hominem non 
potest eum communicare, 

19. quia non intrat in cor eius, 
sed in ventrem vadit et in secessum 
exit, purgans omnes escas. 

20. Dicebat autem, quoniam quae 
de homine exeunt, illa communicant 
hominem. 

21. Ab intus enim de corde 
hominum malae cogitationes proce- 
dunt, adulteria, fornicationes, homi- 
cidia, 

22. furta, avaritiae, nequitiae, 
dolus, impudicitiae, oculus malus, 
blasphemia, superbia, stultitia. 

23. Omnia haec mala ab intus 
procedunt et communicant  ho- 
minem. 


Sic et vos im- 


Mears 
17. And when he was come into 
the house from the multitude, his 
disciples asked him the parable. 
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16. But he said: Are you also yet 
without understanding ? 

17. Do you not understand, that 
whatsoever enters into the mouth, 
goes into the belly and is cast out 
into the privy ? 

18. But the things which proceed 
out of the mouth come forth from 
the heart, and those things defile a 
man. 


19. For from the heart come forth 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false testimon- 
ies, blasphemies. 


20. These are the things that de- 
fie a man. But to eat with un- 
washed hands does not defile a man. 


18. And he said to them: So are 
you also without knowledge? Un- 
derstand you not that every thing 
from without entering into a man 
cannot defile him: 


19. because it enters not into his 
heart, but goes into the belly, and 
goes out into the privy, purging all 
meats ? 

20. But he said: the things which 
come out from a man, they defile a 
man. 

21. For from within out of the 
heart of men proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, 


22. thefts, covetousness, wicked- 
ness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: 

23. all these evil things come from 
within, and defile a man. 


Our Lord in His answer to the disciples’ question com- 
plains at first of the want of understanding which they 


manifested on this as on other occasions. 


But He then at 


once gives the desired explanation of the parable. 
All that goes into man’s mouth from outside, that is to 


say, all food which he takes, can of itself cause no defile- 
ment, for food has no effect whatever upon man’s spiritual 
nature, but takes its natural course. Real and true defile- 
ment, in the sight of God, can only result where the heart, 
that is the will and the spiritual part of man, comes into 
operation. Hence, evil in its manifold forms, as it comes 
out of the corrupt human heart, alone and only can really 
and truly defile mankind. 

Thus the meaning of the first saying was plainly and 
clearly explained to all, whether the previous words had 
reference primarily to the Leyitical ordinances for purifica- 
tion or directly bore upon the question of morals. The 
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thought which our Lord would express in the parable is the 
great fundamental principle on which the whole system 
of Christian ethics rests: That good and evil in human 
actions depend entirely on the dispositions of the inner man, 
on his will and its relation to the rule laid down by God. 

Christ by this fundamental law of morals has, indeed, 
marked the most substantial and intrinsic distinction between 
His Gospel and the Pharisaical conception of the Law. He 
had just before reproached His hypocritical adversaries in 
the words of Isaias: “This people honors me with their 
lips: but their heart is far from me” (Is. 29, 138; Mt. 15, 
8; Mc. 7,6). Here was indeed the radical evil which afflicted 
Pharisaism and Judaism ruled by Pharisaism, and unfortu- 
nately, through their own culpability, afflicted irremediably. 
Religion, and with it morality, was no longer an affair of 
the heart. It had been degraded to exterior formulas for 
conduct and anxious observance of human statutes. 

It was not possible for the Apostles, who had been 
brought up in the ideas of their nation, to escape the infec- 
tion of this most fatal error. Christ, with the utmost 
determination, opposed to it the chief principle which should 
be ever the standard of religion and morality in His new 
kingdom — that these depend entirely on the human heart 
and human will, and not on the exterior observance of 
human ordinances. By this fundamental axiom stands or 
falls the whole system of Christian ethics. 

Thus it was that this instruction on real defilement had 
such great significance, first for the Apostles and disciples, 
the teachers in the new kingdom, and then for all future 
ages. 

With regard to the individual points of this instruction, 
it is to be observed, in the first place, that our Lord’s 
words concerning food have universal application to all 
“that goes into the mouth.” Regarded in itself, food has 
nothing to do with moral defilement. But with the use of 
food human activity comes into play, and if this activity 
does not remain, merely, an actus hominis, but is, as befits 
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it, an actus humanus, then the question of morals cannot be 
excluded in the consideration of eating and drinking. 

Hence, it would be utterly wrong to interpret the words 
of our divine Saviour as an abrogation of the Law regarding 
food laid down by Almighty God, or a condemnation of the 
commandments of the Church concerning fasting and absti- 
nence. To draw such a conclusion from the divine words 
would be to misconstrue their meaning utterly. The Phari- 
sees in the observance of the prescription of washing the 
hands before meals had regard wholly and entirely to the 
external act, and to this purely superficial motive Christ 
opposed the determining interior factor. It is the disposi- 
tions of man’s will, and not his external food or the han- 
dling of it with unwashed hands, which render him unclean 
in the sight of God. If man’s will is not subordinate to 
the commandment regarding food which God or His lawful 
representative has enjoined, he will be as morally guilty as 
if he yielded to gluttony and intemperance, and this, not 
because the food, as such, defiles him, but because he does 
not act in conformity to the regulations willed by God, 
which form the sole rule of true morality. 


It is very clear from the text and context that xapdia is used here to 
designate the spiritual part of man, and such is the opinion commonly 
held, notwithstanding the objections advanced by Schegg. 

’Adedpav does not occur anywhere else in the New Testament, nor 
in the Septuagint; neither is it found, it would seem, in the classics. 
The most probable derivation is, perhaps, that from dé and the root 
EA, from which 76 éos, 7 é6pa the seat, etc., are formed (Pape, Winer- 
Moulton’, p. 118, Sophocles). But other philologists regard the word 
as of Macedonian origin (Wilke-Grimm® s. v.; Grimm-Thayer, s. v. 
with reference to the exhaustive discussion on the word in Fischer, ‘De 
Vitiis lexicorum,” N. T. p. 698 et seg.), whilst Edersheim compares it 
with the Rabbinical 8"7°DN (II, 24). According to Suidas, it should 
mean 76 pépos ToD swparos 7d wept THY €£odov. But in our text, as well as 
the secessus of the Vulgate, it stands for a latrine or privy. According to 
E. A. Sophocles, it is found in later ecclesiastical writers with both 
meanings (“Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods” [New 
York and Leipzig 1888] s. v.). 

The obscure addition xaapitw mévra ra Bpwuara in Mark 7, 19 is 
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best referred to ade5pava, by which the nominative of the participle in 
juxtaposition with the accusative of the noun is to be interpreted as an 
Aramaic idiom in the original language in which Christ’s words were 
spoken. However, this anacoluthic nominative construction of the par- 
ticiple is to be found elsewhere amongst the Greeks. Schanz remarks 
with regard to the sense: ‘‘This does not mean that the cloaca purifies 
all food because it frees it from uncleanness, but that it carries off what- 
ever is unfit for the support of physical life” (Me. p. 252). 

On account of the difficulty, which this explanation does not alto- 
gether remove, many have approved of another interpretation, which 
is found in Origen (Comm. in Mt. XI, 12. M. 13, 940 C) and in St. 
Chrysostom (Hom. 51 al. 52 in Mt. n. 4. M. 58, 515). Both refer the 
kabapif{wv m. 7. 8. to Christ and supply from the xal eye abro?s in v. 18 
the words é\eye radra 6 Zwrnp before xabapifwr. Weizsdcker translates 
similarly, ‘Thus he declared all food clean,” and many English com- 
mentators, in particular, have adopted this construction (Field, Scrivener, 
Cook, Edersheim, Gould, etc.). But as the governing verb seems 
removed too far from the participle, Jilicher decides to go a step further 
and describe the words as an old glossary which, by accident, got mixed 
up with the text from the margin (II, 59). 

Knabenbauer, however, justly remarks that Christ’s words had a 
general application, even to the Old Testament times, for it is disobedi- 
ence to God’s Commandments, and not food, which defiles mankind 
(Comm. in Mc?. p. 195). Thus the interpretation that the food is 
purified through Christ cannot be entertained. But it is certainly true 
that our Lord by His instruction on real defilement prepared His Apos- 
tles for the subsequent complete abrogation of the Levitical Law con- 
cerning food. 


Matthew and Mark differ in the enumeration of the 
various sins against God’s Commandments. After the 
general description ‘evil thoughts,’ with which both pre- 
mise the list, Matthew names six vices, of which the first 
five follow each other, in the order of the Decalogue, from 
the fifth to the eighth Commandment. The sixth sin, 
Br\achnutat, is interpreted by some as slanders and calumnies 
against man, and therefore is also included in the sins 
against the eighth Commandment. But others rightly 
understand it in the sense of blasphemies against God, 
as the word usually has this signification in the Scriptures. 
On the other hand, Mark mentions twelve sins as belonging 
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to the “evil thoughts,’ without observing any certain order. 
The distinction between the first six, which are in the plural, 
and the six following in the singular, is purely extrinsic. 


With regard to the various kinds of sin, zovnpia is generally inter- 
preted as “malicious plots” or ‘villainous tricks”; 6édos as “fraud” or 
“deceit”; acé\yea as “‘licentiousness” or “shamelessness,” ‘‘shameless 
effrontery”’; the “evil eye,” d¢@aduds rovnpés, which plays such a part 
in the life of Orientals, stands especially for envy and jealousy; “fool- 
ishness,”’ ag¢pootvn, in the Bible is particularly associated with godless- 
Hes (es. 13, br. 14.015" 52> bre 53, 2° Sap. 12, 23). 

We frequently meet with a similar catalogue of vices in the New 
Testament, and in ancient Christian writers: Rom. 1, 29 et seg.; 1 Cor. 
6, 9 et seg.; Gal. 5, 20 e¢ seg.; Eph. 5, 3 e¢ seg.; 1 Tim. 1, 9 ef seq.; 
2 Tim. 3,2 et seg.; Didache 5 (cf. 2 et seg.); Barn. 20; Hermas., Mand. 
8, 5; Theophilus, Ad Autol. I, 2; II, 34; Ps-Clem. De virg. I, 8; 
Ps.-Cypr., Adv. aleat. 5, etc. 

Harnack and A. Resch both think that this catalogue had its origin 
in two different utterances of the Lord, in one of which the vices are 
indicated by neuter nouns and the words kal 7a duo.a rotros formed the 
conclusion; whilst in the other, vicious persons were enumerated and 
the conclusion was reached: of ra ro.adra mrpdccovres Bactdelay Oeod ob 
KAnpovouncovow. But the proof adduced for this hypothesis is not very 
convincing. (A. Resch, ‘‘Texte und Untersuch. Aussercanonische Paral- 
leltexte zu Mt. und Mc.,” in X, 2 [Leipzig 1894] pp. 174-7). 


After the enumeration of sins, both Evangelists emphat- 
ically repeat the principal sentence: ‘‘These are the things 
that defile a man.’ Matthew again adds the negative 
remark: ‘But to eat with unwashed hands does not defile 
a man.” He thus, at the close of the instruction, reverts 
appropriately to the starting point. 

The words of Christ in this parable show us, most 
especially, those things which are of supreme importance in 
His kingdom. They make known, precisely, the contrast 
between the kingdom of the Messiah and the degenerate 
Pharisaism of the Jews. In this kingdom, a purely external 
mode of life no longer decided the issue, but man’s heart 
and free will are given their due place of predominance. 
As for individuals in the kingdom of Christ, the obvious 
application of these words for them is that in all his ways 
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and actions the Christian should be animated with the right 
dispositions of heart and will. The measure of this right 
disposition of the will can only be found in conformity to 
the eternal ideal of the divine will, for which Christ has 
given us the most perfect model in the principles and dis- 
positions of His Sacred Heart. It will follow that the guilt 
of the individual is to be determined, in every instance, by 
his deviation from this ideal and model. Although this rule 
may seem almost self-evident, yet few are found to apply 
it steadily, particularly in times of trouble and temptation. 

The parable also affords an opportunity to point out 
the transitory and despicable striving of those ‘‘qui Christo 
Domino non serviunt, sed suo ventri’” (Rom. 16, 18), 
“quorum deus venter est’’ (Phil. 3, 19). “Ne sit tibi curae, 
de quam pretiosis cibis stercus conficias,” warns St. Jerome. 
St. Chrysostom, referring to our Lord’s words, warns us 
especially to avoid sins of the tongue and all hatred and 
revenge. No one can injure us spiritually; we, alone, of 
our free will can inflict upon ourselves real spiritual injury, 
and, therefore, we should not cherish angry and revengful 
thoughts against any one (Hom. 51 al. 52 in Mt. n. 5 et seq. 
M. 58, 516). 

Ludolph of Saxony summarizes briefly these applications 
in the words: ‘‘Ponit triplicem instructionem: unam in 
destructionem gulositatis, cum dicit: Omne quod in os intrat; 
aliam in refrenationem oris, cum subdit: Quae autem proce- 
dunt de ore; tertiam in custodiam cordis, cum subiungit: 
De corde enim exeunt, etc.”’ (p. 379 b). 


Professor Jiilicher rightly rejects the inference which Noésgen and 
others draw from these utterances of our Saviour, — that “in them is 
contained”’ one of the strongest dicta probantia for the sinful corruption 
of the human heart, and thereby for original sin as “scaturigo omnium 
aliorum actualium peccatorum” (“Kurzgef. Kommentar, N. T.,” I? 
[Miinchen 1897], p. 110). 
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XVI-XVII. UPROOTED PLANTS AND BLIND 
LEADERS OF THE BLIND 


Matthew, 15, 13 et seq.; Luke, 6, 39 


6$@|HRIST announced the ruin of the Pharisees and 


EFS 


@wyi) their adherents, who by their opposition to the 

~=253| Messiah and His kingdom had merited punish- 

ment, in two short parables which are recorded by 

St. Matthew. St. Luke relates the second of these only and 
in another connection. 


Mt. 15, 13: Le: 6,39: 
13. ‘O 6€ dzoxpiels eirev’ Tlaca 39. Elrev 6¢ kal rapaBornv abrots: 
gdurtela, jv ovK éplrevcey 6 TaTNpP wou 6 
ovpavios, expiCwOnoerac. 
14. "Agere atrots' tuddoi elow Myre divarat tupddos Tuprov ddnyetv; 
ddnyol TupAGv" Tuddds dé TuPddv Edv Odxi audrepor eis BOPvvOY EuTrecodyTAL; 
odnyn, Auporepar eis BoOvvov Twecobvrat. 


Mt. 15, 14. rudd eow odnyou. 8° BD LZ and others., It., Vulg. 
(the et before duces wanting in the Cod.), Syr. version; odnyo ecw 
tugro. &* GE FG and most MSS., Syr. Curet.; zuddo. wanting in K, 
Syr. Sinait.; —7v¢dd\wy wanting in ¥* VD, Syr. Curet. and others.; — 
Bobvvov: D, 1 (and S. Cyrill. Al.) BoApov. 

Le. 6, 39. ezev: D and 4 minus. edeyey (It., Vulg. dicebat);— 
eurecouvra. BDL, etc. (ad incident), recowwrar S AC and most Cod. 
It., Vulg., Textus rec., like Mt. 


Mt. 15: Le. 6: 

13. At ille respondens ait: Omnis 39. Dicebat autem illis et simili- 
plantatio, quam non plantavit Pater tudinem: 
meus caelestis, eradicabitur. 

14. Sinite illos: caeci sunt [et] Numquid potest caecus caecum 
duces caecorum; caecus autem si ducere? Nonne ambo in foveam 
caeco ducatum praestet, ambo in cadunt? 
foveam cadunt. 
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Mt. 15: Le; 6; 

13. But he answering said: Every 39. And he spoke also to them a 
plant which my heavenly Father has similitude: Can the blind lead the 
not planted, shall be rooted up. blind? do they not both fall into 

14. Let them alone: they are the ditch? 
blind and leaders of the blind. And 
if the blind lead the blind, both fall 
into the pit. 


St. Matthew and St. Luke differ as to the time and cir- 
cumstances in which these parables were proposed. Accord- 
ingly to St. Matthew, they were our Lord’s answer to the 
anxious question of the disciples: ‘‘Dost thou know that 
the Pharisees, when they heard this word, were scandalized?” 
(Mt. 15, 12). It was His words on real defilement which 
had again roused the Pharisees’ anger. Thus Matthew con- 
nects these two similes in the closest manner with the pre- 
ceding instruction and clearly marks their meaning. 

In St. Luke, on the other hand, the saying about the 
blind leader forms part of the instruction which Christ 
delivered to the people and the disciples after the election 
of the Apostles. From the earliest ages, the connection of 
this verse (Le. 6, 39) with those preceding and following it 
has been interpreted in various very different ways, and 
indeed in later times it has been partly rejected. But it 
fits into the text quite naturally if no foreign ideas are 
introduced into it. In the two preceding verses our Lord 
had warned the people and the disciples not to judge rashly 
of others, and had exhorted them to be truly generous and 
magnanimous in the communication of both natural and 
spiritual gifts. The saying in verse 39, by setting before us 
an example of contrary behavior, teaches how we are to 
carry out this injunction in the spiritual order; this is still 
more clearly explained in verse 40 by means of another 
image, — that of the Master and the Disciples. 

The text of both parables offers no special difficulties. 
The image of planting, like that of the seed, is frequently 
used in Holy Scripture; for example, Israel is called “the 
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planting of the Lord,” “the branch of my planting”’ (Is. 
61, 3; 60, 21), and St. Paul, in the well-known passage of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, writes: ‘‘I have planted, 
Apollo watered, but God gave the increase’? (1 Cor. 3, 6). 
In contradistinction to the good planting of the Heavenly 
Father are the noxious plants which develop contrary to 
His Will, like the cockle amongst the wheat; but these shall 
not bear fruit, but shall be torn up by the roots and left 
to wither or to serve as fuel for the fire. 

The word ¢ureia, which is found only here in the New 
Testament (but it occurs also in the LXX, 4 Reg. 19, 29; 
Wiel 1°65) Ex. 17,72 Cf. “Psi Salom.214,73) 7 is fused like 
the classical ¢irevua and like our “plantation” in the sense 
of “‘plants,” “‘growth.”’ 

The second of these short parables resembles a proverb 
even in a more marked degree than the first. Profane 
writers frequently made use of this image of a blind leader, 
and Wettstein quotes a series of examples from Xenophon, 
Plato, Horace, Philo, etc. Philo’s words, in which Jiilicher 
sees “‘the most striking parallel to Luke, 6, 39” (II, 52), 
are as follows: Ei 6€ ruves rov ris picews trodTOv Tap’ obdev 
Oéuevot tov Tt&v Kevodd—wy Simkovar, TUPAG mpd Bré€movTos oKypL- 
TTOMEVOL Kal HYEUovL THS Ob00 XpwpuEvoL TETNPWUEVwW, Tire é£ 
avaykns opethovow (De fortit. 2, ed. Mangey, II, 376, 43 ss). 
Surely, the form of the saying in the Gospel, for its brevity, 
its pregnancy, its beauty, deserves a preference far beyond 
this parallel! 

The Israelites in the Old Testament manifested the 
utmost solicitude for the blind (Lev. 19, 14; Deut. 27, 18; 
Job, 29, 15; Is. 42, 16). But he who would lead the blind, 
must be able, above all things, to see the way himself. 
Foolish and disastrous to the last degree for all would be the 
conduct of a blind man who undertook to act as a leader 
to his companions in misfortune: “Will they not both 
fall into the ditch?” In cities and in villages, gutters 
and ditches, receptacles for all kinds of rubbish, or some 
badly-covered cistern might prove a source of danger; 
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whilst out in the open country the path leads past many 
an abrupt descent or rocky precipice where any step 
might lead to destruction. Our Lord’s words therefore, 
of themselves, were quite clear and intelligible to the 
disciples. 

But having regard to the circumstances in which these 
words were spoken, the hearer could not for one moment 
be in doubt as to their deeper meaning. In St. Matthew 
it is a question solely of the Pharisees and their followers. 
Just immediately before they had been blamed for their 
hypocrisy. Our divine Saviour, by the reference to Isaias, 
had publicly charged them with having in their hearts 
forsworn religion and turned away entirely from God. 
Therefore, when He gave to His disciples, in their anxiety 
concerning the fresh offense given to their adversaries, no 
other answer than to tell them that “every plant which my 
Heavenly Father has not planted shall be rooted up,” 
they all knew that this threat of ruin and destruction was 
expressly directed against the Pharisees. God had not 
planted them: because of their own wicked will they had 
turned away from Him and opposed His loving designs 
for their salvation. St. Jerome rightly observes that the 
planting of which Christ speaks takes place in man’s free will, 
and therefore it is only by the guilt of the free will that it 
can be uprooted when man, by the turning aside of his will 
from God, has ceased to be His plantation (in Mt. 15, 13. 
M. 26, 111). 


The “rooting up” of the Pharisees and their party may be under- 
stood in a twofold sense: either of their temporal ruin, or, better, of 
their exclusion from the kingdom of the Messiah and their final rejec- 
tion on the Day of Judgment. This latter interpretation naturally 
arises from the nature of the image and its similarity to that of the 
cockle amongst the wheat. Origen, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, Cajetan, 
Jans., Grimm, Schanz, Maldonatus, Schegg, and others interpret the 
“planting” as applying to the Pharisees in the latter sense. Many, 
taking into consideration the preceding verses which treat particularly 
of the doctrine and maxims of the Pharisees, explain, not incorrectly, 
the words as meaning the Pharisees and their teaching (S. Chrysost., 
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Theod. Mopsuest. ap. Cramer (Catena), Dionys. Carth., Bisping, Fillion; 
Knabenbauer [‘‘haud immerito”], and others). On the other hand, it 
does not seem quite in harmony with the text to interpret the parable 
as applying solely to the doctrine of the Pharisees (St. Hilary, Severus 
Antioch. ap. Cramer, Theophylact, Euthymius, and others). 


From what has been said, we must distinguish Matthew’s 
version of the second parable from that of Luke, and with 
Jansenius and others conclude that our Lord made use of 
the proverbial saying about blind leaders of the blind on 
different occasions. 

As recorded by St. Matthew, the similitude clearly refers 
to the Pharisees. They themselves are described as blind 
because they had shut their eyes to the light of truth, and 
in the darkness of error could neither see nor accept the 
light (John, 1, 5; 38, 19 et seg.). For this reason Christ 
later in His discourse against the Pharisees reproaches them 
so often with spiritual blindness and folly (Mt. 23, 16, 17, 
19, 24, 26). But the folly seems all the worse, inasmuch 
as these blind men set themselves up as guides and leaders 
of their fellow-countrymen. By their doctrine and their 
maxims and their opposition to the Messiah they blinded 
the great mass of the people, so that actually nearly all 
Israel itself might be numbered amongst the blind, and the 
unhappy end of the leaders and those whom they under- 
took to guide was to be temporal and eternal ruin. 

Whilst Christ thus pointed out to His disciples the 
impending destruction of His blinded enemies, He removed 
from them all anxiety concerning the anger of those enemies, 
and all cause for fear. 

When we turn to St. Luke’s version of the parable, we 
feel led towards quite a different interpretation. It is true 
that some commentators considered themselves obliged to 
accept for the simile, as given by the third Evangelist, the 
explanation so well established in the case of St. Matthew’s 
version. 

But the Pharisees could only be brought into this passage 
by arbitrary straining of the context of St. Luke. The 
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truth is rather that our Saviour’s words, as is natural having 
regard to the circumstances in which according to the 
Evangelist they were spoken, have here a more general appli- 
cation, as an admonitory lesson for the people and the dis- 
ciples. In judging others, with regard to which Christ 
particularly warned us (Le. 6, 37), and again in the com- 
munication of gifts of the spiritual order by teaching and 
instructing to which the disciples were especially called, 
we are, to a certain extent, leading our neighbor. That 
this guidance may lead to eternal salvation, the leader him- 
self must have spiritual sight by which he can recognize the 
truth and be free from all darkness of sin. This is the lesson 
which all should take from the warning given in the example 
of the blind leader of the blind, as recorded by St. Luke. 

In this sense, the saying about the master and the dis- 
ciples (v. 40) follows quite fittingly. The master can only 
advance and further his pupils as far as he himself can see 
and is in possession of the truth. 


Although the saying about the blind leaders in Luke does not refer 
primarily to the Pharisees, still our Lord may, perhaps, have had in view 
the lamentable behavior of the blinded leaders of Israel as an example 
to which the axiom, in its universal application, clearly pointed; but 
neither the text nor the circumstances suggest this idea. 


St. Ignatius of Antioch applies the first image of the 
uprooted plants especially to heretics who are no dureta 
nwarpbés (Ep. ad Trall. 11, 1; ad Philad. 3, 1). It applies 
also to all works, teachings, and efforts which are not 
subordinate to the interests of God or are directed against 
those interests (cf. John 15, 1-8). Even if they are favored 
by lifelong success they can bring forth no lasting fruits, 
for they are destined to destruction. Gamaliel expressed 
the same truth when he said in the Sanhedrim of the 
infant Church: “And now, therefore, I say to you, refrain 
from these men, and let them alone; for if this council 
or this work be of men, it will come to naught” (Acts 5, 
38 et seq.). 
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St. Paul grounds his admonition to the Jews in the Epistle 
to the Romans on the comparison with the blind leaders: 
“Thou art confident that thou art a guide of the blind, 
a light of them that are in darkness, an instructor of the 
foolish, a teacher of infants, having the form of knowledge 
and of truth in the law. Thou therefore that teachest 
another, teachest not thyself” (Rom. 2, 19-21). The same 
image is rightly applied to all teachers and superiors to whom 
the care of others is intrusted. ‘‘Ridiculosa res est,’’ says 
St. Bernard, “immo magis periculosa: speculator caecus, 
doctor inscius, praecursor claudus, praelatus neglegens, 
praeco mutus. Sed heu! sicut claudi volunt praeire, ita 
fatui praeesse”’ (ap. Ludolph of Saxony, p. 377). Moreover, 
St. Gregory the Great concludes from Christ’s attitude with 
regard to the Pharisees’ scandal at His teaching that “si 
de veritate scandalum sumitur, utilius permittitur nasci 
scandalum, quam veritas relinquatur’” (Hom. 7 in Ez. n. 
5. M. 76, 842 C). “Better is it to hold fast to the truth, 
than to forsake it for fear of scandal.” 


THE CHILDREN AND THE DOGS 
Mark, 7, 27 et seq. 


XVIII: 
Matthew, 15, 26 et seq.; 


‘@\HRIST illustrated the relations of His kingdom 
*¥%| with Israel and with the heathens by the image 
of the children and the dogs. Matthew and Mark 


record His words as follows: 


Mt. 15, 26 et seg. Me. 7, 27 et seq. 


26. ‘O 6€ amoxpibels efrrev’ 
Oix éorw Kaddv, NaBety Tov aprov 
Tav Téxvwy Kal Badely Tots Kuvaplots. 


27. ‘H 6é ef7rev" 

Nai, xipue’ kal yap Ta Kuvapia éofie 
aro Tov Pixlwy Tov miTTovTwY AMO THs 
Tpanreétns Tav Kuplwy avTay. 


27. Kal édeyev a’rn “Ades mp&rov 
xoptacOjnvar Ta TEKVA’ ov yap éoTW 
Kadov, AaBety Tov apTov Tay Texvev Kal 
Tots kuvaplos Badety. 

28. ‘H 6é dmexpibyn kal eye abTa’ 
Nai, xbpie* kal Ta Kuvdpra broKaTw THs 
Tpametns écblovow amo TaV Yixlwy TOV 
Talo. 
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Mt. 15, 26. eorw katov & BC and most other texts, efeorw D, 
some Cod. of the It. and some Fathers of the Church. — 28. ap 
wanting in B; — at the end Blass adds xa: {y in some editions of the Syr. 
and Pers. rendering. 

Me. 7, 28. voc wanting in D and some other texts; — instead of 
xa. ALNX, etc., Vulg., Pesh., etc., Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch., 
have xa yap as Mt.; — edQovow & BDL, etc., eoOiee A N X, etc., Textus 
rec., Brandsch., like Mt.; the Syr. Evangeliarium Hierosol. has here at 
the end et vivunt. 


Mt. 15: 
26. Qui respondens ait: Non est 
bonum, sumere panem filiorum et 
mittere canibus. 


27. At illa dixit: Etiam, Domine: 
nam et catelli edunt de micis, quae 
cadunt de mensa dominorum su- 
orum. 


Mt. 15: 
26. Who answering, said: It is 
not good to take the bread of the 
children and cast it to the dogs. 


27. But she said: Yes, Lord; for 
even the whelps eat of the crumbs 
that fall from the table of their 
masters. 


Me. 7: 

27. Qui dixit illi: Sine prius 
saturari filios; non est enim bonum, 
sumere panem filiorum et mittere 
canibus. 

28. At illa respondit et dixit illi: 
Utique, Domine: nam et catelli 
comedunt sub mensa de micis puer- 
orum. 


Me. 7: 

27. Who said to her: Allow first 
the children to be fed: for it is not 
good to take the bread of the chil- 
dren and cast it to the dogs. 

28. But she answered and said to 
him: Yes, Lord; for even the whelps 
eat under the table of the crumbs of 
the children. 


After His sharp encounter with the scribes and Phari- 


sees on the subject of eating with unwashed hands, and 
the subjoined instruction on real defilement, our divine Lord 
quitted the scene of His recent labors in Galilee and retired 
for a time to that part of northwest Palestine which is 
situated on the shores of the sea. The coast north of Mount 
Carmel was in the territory of the once mighty and cele- 
brated cities of Tyre (now Str) and Sidon (now Saida) ; 
it formed part of Syria, and was called Phoenicia and also 
Chaldea. The latter name, which was originally given to 
all the country west of the Jordan, was still used after the 
Exodus, especially for the lowlands on the coast (Is. 23, 11). 
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Here, probably, was situated also that city familiar to us 
from ancient coins as “‘Laodicea,” the metropolis of Canaan, 
but which must not be confounded with Laodicea on the 
Orontes, as has been done by Sayce (‘‘Dict. of the Bible” 
by J. Hastings, I, 347). 

The dwellers along this part of the coast were called 
Canaanites, and also Syrians and Phoenicians, or by a 
combination of both names, Syro-Phoenicians. This explains 
why St. Matthew describes the woman who hastened to 
meet our Lord as a Canaanite (yuv7 Xavavaia, Mt. 15, 22), 
whilst St. Mark calls her a Syro-Phoenician (Zupodowixiooa, 
Me. 7, 26). She was a heathen (yur ‘Eddnvis, Me. 7, 26), 
who had heard much of the great wonder-worker in the 
neighboring country of the Jews, and thus had been moved 
to place reliance on his power to help. 

She had just received news of our Lord’s proximity and 
had left her dwelling place to seek Him. She met Him 
whilst He was still in Galilee (a6 ré&p dpiwy éxeivwy éeOodaa, 
Mt. 15, 22). At once, on the highroad, she laid her peti- 
tion before Him: ‘“‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son 
of David: my daughter is grievously troubled by a devil.” 
At first she received no answer, but without being discour- 
aged she followed our Lord repeating continually her cry 
for help. At last the Apostles sought to get rid of her 
by imploring their divine Master, “Send her away, for she 
cries after us.’”’ But He refused, saying: ‘‘I was not sent 
but to the sheep that are lost of the house of Israel” (Mt. 
ie ay 

Our Lord then went into a house, as Mark records, 
probably in order to be alone with His disciples and to 
rest a little (Mc. 7, 24). No doubt, it was one of the large 
khans or inns on the highroad, such as are still met with 
on the great highroads of commerce in the East. The 
unhappy mother followed our Saviour into the house and 
again implored help for her afflicted child and for herself 
(Me. 7, 27 et seg.; Mt. 15, 25). 

The unwearied supplicant had to undergo one more 
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trial, for our Lord answered her with His saying concerning 
the children and the dogs: ‘Allow first the children to be 
fed: for it is not good to take the bread of the children 
and cast it to the dogs” (Mt. 15, 26; Mc. 7, 27). 

The dogs in the East are not of a different species to 
those in the West (Canis familiaris L.), but in their habits 
they have nothing in common with our faithful friends and 
companions. They are, almost without exception, half-wild, 
ownerless animals which prowl about the towns and streets 
in packs and seek their scanty, disgusting food in carrion and 
offal. Therefore they were, and are, objects of aversion and 
an image of all that is hateful and contemptible. Amongst 
the Jews, especially, the name of dog was a term of contempt 
for the heathen; it is still very often applied by the Moham- 
medans to Christians. 


The appearance of the ordinary Eastern dog has in it some- 
thing repulsive. They are mostly hideous, half-starved animals with a 
dirty, matted hide of an undefined color, and long tails hanging down 
between their legs; they have a frightened look and a hoarse bark 
which certainly do not help to make them attractive. In the daytime, 
as a rule, they lie on rubbish heaps or in ruins outside the towns, but 
very often they prowl about the streets even during the day; at 
night they regularly scour their hunting grounds and fill the air with 
howls, especially when they come into conflict over a rich morsel with 
others of their kind, strangers to the locality, or with jackals and hyenas. 

They trouble man but little in the daytime, and, except when irri- 
tated, very seldom annoy any one, except by barking. Im spite of the 
aversion which they provoke, they are held in a certain kind of super- 
stitious reverence amongst the Turks, Arabs, and Egyptians. The 
Mohammedans, however, regard them as unclean. Very rarely is one of 
the nobler breed of house dogs found near these pariahs, for the latter 
would fall upon them and would not tolerate their presence amongst 
them. But beautiful dogs of a particular Persian breed are kept for the 
chase, and the real sheepdog renders good service to the shepherds in 
the East, although he does not meet strangers in a particularly friendly 
manner. 

We know from numerous passages in the Holy Scriptures that a 
similar state of things with regard to dogs existed in our Lord’s time in, 
Palestine. Everywhere in the Old Testament the dog is mentioned in a 
contemptuous sense, hence the term “dog” is applied to worthless, 
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despicable people (1 Reg. 24, 15; 2 Reg. 3, 8; 9, 8; 16, 9; 4 Reg. 8, 138), 
to impious persons (Ps. 21, Hbr. 22, 17, 21), and to dissolute men (Deut. 
23, 18; Phil. 3, 2; Apoc. 2, 15). It is only in the Book of Tobias that 
the dog is mentioned in a less contemptous sense (Tob. 6, 1, Gr. 5, 17; 
11, 9); but the “fawning and wagging his tail” is wanting in v. 4 of 
the Greek and also of the Syriac text. However, the sheepdog is also 
mentioned in Job 30, 1, and Is. 56, 10. The words of the Proverbs, 
30, 3, which are rendered in the Vulgate by gallus succintus lumbos, are 
erroneously understood by some as referring to the hound. On the 
other hand, many kinds of hounds are represented on the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments. Dogs are also spoken of contemptuously in the 
cuneiform inscriptions, in which, as in the Scriptures, they are classed with 
swine (Asarhaddon, Prisma A and C., Col. 2, 4 et seg.; Asurbanipal, 
Annal. Cyl. Rassam, Col. 4, 74-76, 79-81. Cf. 1 Reg. 17, 34; Job 
ol dis) Prove 26.4156 Beclin9 420 Mt. 7,.6°52 Petr. 222); 

Amongst the Jews it was quite customary to apply the term ‘“‘dog”’ 
to heathens and to the impious. Flavius Josephus, in his transcription 
of the story of David and Goliath, gives special prominence to this 
appellation (Ant. VI, 9, 4, n. 186 et seg.); it also occurs frequently in 
the Talmud: ‘‘Convocatio sancta est vobis: vobis, non canibus, non 
extraneis” (Megilla on Ex. 12, 16); “Gentes mundi comparantur cani- 
bus” (Midrash Tillim 4, 8); “Impii comparantur canibus” (Schemoth 
R. 9); “Qui comedit cum idololatra, similis est comedenti cum cane; 
nam ut canis est incircumcisus, ita et idololatra’”’ (Pirke Eliezer 29). 
Cf. Lightfoot, II, 333; Wettstein, I, 424 e¢ seq. 


Our Lord in His answer contrasts the children of the 
house with the street dogs. To soften the harshness of the 
saying somewhat, some have maintained that He spoke of 
the little house dog which is kept as a pet, because He made 
use of the diminutive xvvapiwv (elsewhere, usually, xvvid.or, 
ef. Grotius, Schegg ad loc.). But this construction seems very 
little in accord with the words and the context. Christ 
did really contrast the children, the favored and legitimate 
heirs of the house, with the despised dogs by drawing atten- 
tion to the unseemliness of taking the children’s bread and 
casting it to these animals. This proverbial mode of speak- 
ing was quite in conformity with Jewish usage. The expres- 
sion is softened by the diminutive, but we are not thereby 
necessarily obliged to conclude that in this first part of the 
image it is the small pet dog to which allusion is made. 
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This third refusal, harsh as it sounds, did not discourage 
the woman. With touching humility and ingenious readi- 
ness she accepted the simile used by our Lord and cleverly 
turned it to her own advantage: ‘‘But she said: Yes, Lord; 
for even the whelps eat of the crumbs that fall from the 
table of their masters.’ Therefore, it was not the homeless 
dogs in the street which she had at that moment in her 
mind, but the domestic animals which are usually to be 
found under the table at mealtime, ready to seize upon any 
scraps of bread which might fall. The custom of keeping 
such dogs may have prevailed more amongst the heathens, 
and more especially the wealthy Phoenicians, than amongst 
the Jews. In Homer there is repeated mention of such 
tpamecnes xives (II, 22, 69; 28, 173; Od. 17, 309. Cf. 
S. Bochart, Hierozoicon, I, 669, ed. Rosenmiller, I, 768 
et seq.). Perhaps such a little dog was even under the table 
in the inn where the suppliant had found our Lord. 

This humble, persevering prayer, so full of faith and con- 
fidence, was answered in the fullest measure: “‘O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it done to thee as thou wilt.” ‘For 
this saying go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy daughter”’ 
(Mt. 15; 28; Me. 7, 29). 


Besides the already mentioned interpretation of the xvvdpiov in our 
Lord’s words, which does not accord with the text, two other meanings 
of the expression have been suggested. Bochart says: “ Vox xuvapiwy 
ad contemptum pertinet, quasi vilissimos canes dixeris” (loc. cit. I, 
683, ed Rosenm. I, 786). This construction, however, accords just as 
little with our Lord’s words as with His intention. Others call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the later Greek many words with diminutive 
terminations had well-nigh wholly lost their meaning as diminutives and 
that probably Christ, in the original Aramaic, had not made use of any 
diminutive. However, on the other hand, it is to be observed that various 
forms of the diminutive were used in almost all Semitic languages, as is 
partly the case still; for instance, in Arabic from kalb, “a dog,” is formed 
kularb, “a little dog,’”’ and from the Syriac kalbé is formed kalbasd, “puppy.” 
We find similar formations from many other words in Arabic, Sabean, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic. Moreover, the diminutive can be expressed 
in another way, as, for instance, when F. Delitzsch in his Hebrew New 
Testament says pn>o7 "DE; the little dogs. 
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The idea the woman had in her answer is evident; its exterior form 
of expression is variously rendered. In any case, xal xbpe must be 
accepted as ratifying our Lord’s words, not as a remonstrance (in the 
sense of “surely not”) as Schegg and others maintain. Kal yap is here 
used in its general sense inasmuch as; hence, it does not so much estab- 
lish a direct confirmation of our Lord’s words as a proof of the addition 
which the woman silently adds to those words: ‘Yes, Lord, the bread 
of the children must not indeed be thrown to the dogs, but, just because 
I am one of the dogs, You can not refuse me help, for even the puppies 
under the table eat of the children’s crumbs.”’ 

W.xiov occurs only in this passage and in Luke, 16, 21, regarding 
which, critically speaking, there is uncertainty. We do not find it in 
the authors before the Christian era. It is a diminutive of pit, crumbs 
(of bread or meat), and thus literally means very small scraps (Vulgate 
micae). Bochart, it is true, thinks that it should be understood, pref- 
erably, in the sense of “scraps”: ‘‘neque enim canes colligunt micas 
proprie dictas, sed gallinae aut aves aliae, quibus rostrum est acutius, 
aut minora animalcula”’ (loc. cit. I, 669, ed. Ros. I, 768). But the 
sense ‘‘crumbs” is very suitable on the lips of the woman; in her 
humility she is satisfied with the very least, even with the smallest 
crumb. 

The meaning of this figurative saying is quite clear from 
the words themselves, and from the context; so that a 
special explanation is scarcely necessary. The children, whose 
right it is to get the bread and to satisfy their hunger with 
it before all others, are the Israelites. In comparison with 
them, according to the Jewish ideas and mode of expression, 
the heathens are as unclean dogs. The bread of the chil- 
dren represents the benefits of the Messiah and of His 
kingdom in their entirety, which are to be allotted, in the 
first place, to the chosen people. Amongst these benefits 
is to be numbered the miracle of driving out the devil, for 


which the woman prayed. 

Our Lord, therefore, explains by this image the selfsame 
thought which He previously expressed without it to the 
Apostles. ‘I am sent only to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’’ He will be influenced and guided in His personal 
labors, as in all things else, by the will of Him who sent 
Him. This will of His Heavenly Father had only pointed 
out to Him the land of the people of Israel as the particular 
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field of His public labors in teaching and working miracles. 
When He passed outside this boundary, in order that His 
disciples might enjoy, in solitude, a little rest, He “would 
that no man should know it” (Me. 7, 24). 

Our divine Lord, therefore, notwithstanding the late sad 
experiences, here acknowledges the privileged position of 
the chosen people, who, according to God’s decree, should 
first receive the Messianic salvation and participation in 
the kingdom of the Messiah. Notwithstanding His people’s 
treachery and ingratitude, He adhered firmly and un- 
swervingly to what the Prophets of the Old Covenant had 
predicted. 

But at the same time He made known that, although the 
heathens by reason of their unclean, idolatrous worship and 
their wicked lives were in truth like dogs, still they were: 
not excluded from salvation. ‘Allow first the children to 
be fed’”’ and then the time for the heathens also shall come 
when ‘‘I will give to them in my house, and within my walls, 
a place, and a name better than sons and daughters: I will 
give them an everlasting name which shall never perish” 
(Is.756;20)s 

Christ thus illustrated the relations of His kingdom with 
the Jews and the heathens, and laid down the rule by which 
His disciples should be guided later (Acts 13, 46, etc.). 
Meanwhile the Canaanite woman, by her humble and perse- 
vering prayer, knew how to obtain for herself and her family 
a share of the children’s bread and participation in the 
grace of the salvation of the Messiah, even then, before 
the appointed time for the salvation of the heathen world 
had arrived. 

The Fathers of the Church apply to the Church the 
words spoken by our Lord on this first meeting with the 
heathen in a heathen country. ‘‘O mira rerum conversio!”’ 
exclaims St. Jerome (in Mt. 15, 27. M. 26, 114 C), “Israel 
quondam filius, nos canes. Pro diversitate fidei ordo no- 
minum commutatur. De illis postea dicitur: ‘Circumde- 
derunt mé canes multr’ (Ps. 21, Hbr. 22, 17), et ‘Videte canes, 
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videte malos operarios, videte concisionem’ (Phil. 3, 2). Nos 
audivimus cum Syrophoenissa et muliere, quae sanguine 
fluxerat: ‘Magna est fides tua, fiat tibi, sicut vis’ (Mt. 15, 28), 
et: ‘Filia, fides tua te salvam fecit’ (Me. 5, 34).” 

Our divine Lord’s words, moreover, teach us that at the 
right time humiliation shall not be wanting to us; whilst the 
woman’s attitude shows us how such humiliation is to be 
borne. 

The various meditations which may be made on the faith, 
the confidence, the humility, and the perseverance of the 
Canaanite woman, whose example demonstrates so beauti- 
fully, in particular, the power of humble, persevering prayer, 
belong rather to the practical utilization of the miracle than 
to the application of the simile. 


XIX-XXI. THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST AND 
THE KINGDOM OF SATAN 


Matthew, 12; Mark, 3; Luke, 11 


GislN a series of short similes Christ shows us Satan, 
His chief adversary, and the sovereignty of Satan, 
by the annihilation of which He began the founda- 
tion of His own kingdom. The Synoptists record 
the parables as follows: 


IM Ry. 1922 
25. Hidaws b6€ ras evOv- 


noes alra&v elrev atrois* 


Mt. 12: 


Ildca Baorela pepi- 
obeioa Kad’ éavtns épn- 
povrat, 


Me. 3: 
Pej, LExcay! 


avrovs & mTapa- 


TpookaNera- 
bevos 
Bodats edeyev aborts’ 


Me. 3: 
Tlés d0varat caravas oa- 
Tavav €xBadrey ; 

24. Kal éav Baovrela 
éd’ 
Obvarat orabnvar 1 Ba- 
gidela éxelvy. 


éavTny epic, ov 


Gn lie 
17. Adros dé eldds at- 
TaV Ta Stavonuata elrev 
auTots* 


Le. 11: 


Ildoa Bactdela éd’ éav- 
TH Otameptobetoa Epnuov- 
TAL 
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ncn UaE EEE EIEN EEE DERE EERE EERE 


kal waca ots 7H oikia 
peptabeica Kab? éavrijs ov 
orabnoera. 

26. Kal ef 6 caravas 
Tov caravay éxBadnret, ep’ 
éavrov euepicbn? mas ovv 


orabncerae 4 Baorreia 
atrov; 

27. Kal eb eyo & 
BeedfeBovA éxBaddr\w Ta 
Sayuovia, of viol duav & 
tive éxBaddovow; Ara 


TOUTO avTol KpiTal EcovTaL 
Uuav. 

28. Ei 6€ & avebpare 
Oeod eva exBadrdAw Ta dat- 
pova, dpa epbacey ed’ 
buds 7 Bacidela TOU Beod. 

29. “H ws dvvarat Tus 
eiceNOety eis THY olKliay 
700 loxupod Kal Ta oxein 
av’rod dvapraca, éav pr) 
ap&rov dnon Tov iaxupor, 
Kal TOTE THY OlKLay alTov 
dvapTacel. 


Mt. 12: 

30. ‘O uw dy per’ Euod 
Kar’ “od é€orw Kal 6 uh 
ouvaywv per’ éuod okop- 
wife. 

43. “Orav 6€ 7d axa- 
Oaprov mvetvua EFENO G70 
700 avOpwrov, diepxerar 
bu’ avidpwy tomwv Snrobv 
évarravow Kalovx evpioxe. 

44. Tore eye’ Kis 
olKov pou émiaTpeyw, Sbev 


25. Kal éay oixia éq’ 
t \ bss > U 
é€auTny peptoOn, ov duv7- 
oeTau t OlKla exelyn oT Hvar. 

26. Kai ef 6 caravas 
dveotn ép’ éavTov Kal éue- 
ploy, ob dvvara orqvat, 
GANG TEAOS EXEL. 


27. ’ ANN’ 


2. ? \ they a 
ovdels eis THY OLKLAY TOU 


> VE 
ov évvarat 


ioxupod eiceNay Ta oKE’N 
av’Tod dvapmacat, Edy 1) 
mpatov Tov icxupdov djon, 
kal TOTE THY OlKklay a’Tod 
dvaprace.. 


) 2 as > 
Kat OLKOS €7l OlLKOV 


WUITTEL. 


18. Hi 6€ kal 6 cara- 
vas éfp’ éavrov drevepiobn, 
Tas atabnoerar 7 Bact- 
ela atrovd; dre eyere 
év BeedkfeBovrX exBadrew 
be Ta Sarpovra. 

19. Ei 6€ éyw év Beed- 
FeBovr ExBadrAw Ta dal- 
povia, of viol budy ev rive 
éxBadrdovow; Arad tobro 
avrol buav KpiTal éoovTat. 


20. Ei 6€ & daxTidw 
Geod eye ExBaddAw Ta dal- 
povia, apa edOacey éd’ 
vuas 7 Bacireta Tod Beod. 

21. “Oray 6 


Ka0wird.opevos 


ioxupos 
gudacon 
THY éavTod atdAnv, ev ei- 
pnvn éorly Ta brapxovTa 
avrov" 

22. érav 6€ iaxupo- 
TEpos avTod émeNOay viKN- 
on abrov, THY TavoT\iay 
avtod aipa, ep f ére- 


joie, Kal Ta okddAa 
av’Tov dradidwou. 
Deol ae 

23. ‘O wh av per’ 


éuod kat’ éuod éorw Kal 
6 wn ouvaywv per’ euod 
oKxopriver. 

24. “Oray 7d axdbap- 
Tov mvedua E£EMO ATO TOD 
6u’ 


avldpwrv Tomwy Enrody ava- 


avOpwrov, drepxerar 


mavow, Kal uh evploKwr 
deyeu’ els 
TOv ol Koy ou, OOev &E HOV. 


‘Toor pep 
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€&nOov. 


oKe oxoAaLorTAa, cEeTapw- 


Kal éd6ov edpi- 


bévoy Kal Kexoounuevor. 
45. Tore ropeverar xal 
mapadauBaver ued’ Eavtod 
émTa ETEpa TELAT TOVN- 
porepa éavtod, kal eiced- 
OovTa Kartouet éxet’ Kal 
ylwerar Ta €oxaTa TOD 
avOpwmrou éxeivou xelpova 


Qn , A a 
TaV TpwTav. Otrws éorat 


25. Kal édOov 
OKEL TEeTapwuEvoY Kal Ke- 
KOoUNMEVOV. 

26. Tére ropeverar xat 
mapahauPaver erepa mveb- 


« ie 
€upi- 


ara tovnpoTepa éavTod 

émTa, Kal elaedObvTa KaT- 

ouet éxet’ Kal vylverac 
A a nan , 

Ta EcxaTa TOU avOpwrov 

éxelvou xXelpova TOV mpw- 


TOV. 


kal Tn yevea TalTn TH 
Tovnpa. 


Mt. 12, 25. Instead of xa@ eavrns D and some others twice read ed 
eautnv, Others xa@ eavtrnv. — 26. Instead of car « D reads e de car. — 27. 
BeedfeGouA in most Greek Cod., Arm., Eth., Goth., Copt. and some 
editions of the Syrian version, af ff!gthq; BeeteBour' 8 B; Beelzebub 
eg”, Vulg., Syr. Curet., Sinait. and some editions of the Pesh.; Belzebud 
mm;—vywy: X and others twice nuwy; exBaddovow: L and many others 
exBadovow. — 29. dtapracac: B C* X and others apraca; — dcapracec: 
& DG and others écapracn. — 30. cxopmifer: &, 33, Copt. vers. add we. 
— 44. Before cecapwyevov BC * D E and most Cod. and translations have 
nO kat; Kar ceo. N C* and some others. 

Me. 3, 25. duvncerask & BC etce., dvvarac ADT, Textus rec. and 
others. — 26. kat euepio6n, ov 8° B L, similarly A C? and most others (kae 
peuepoarat, ov); euepioOn, kar ov N* * A, fg?, Vulg.;— orn & BCL, 
arabnva. A DT and most others. — 27. aX wanting in A DI and most 
others; édcapracee 8 BC etc.; duapracn A E F ete. 

Le. 11, 17. ews: X, five other Cod., It., Vulg. wdav.— 19. exBad- 
Novow: M R X and others exBadovow. — 22. toxvporepos without the 
article 8 B D etc.; 0 wx. AC RX etc.; wxon 8 ABC ete., vuenoe 
EHMR etc. — 23. After cxopmie X* L, 33, Eth. vers. have we. — 24. 
dv avvdpwv: D (Gr.) da twv vdpwr.— 25. Before cecapwuevoy N° BC, 
Copt., Eth. vers., and others (from Mt.) read oxodafovra. 


ee. 
17. Ipse autem ut 
vidit cogitationes eo- 
rum, dixit eis: 


Me. 3: 

23. Et convocatis eis 
in parabolis dicebat 
illis: Quomodo potest 
satanas satanam eili- 
cere ? 


Mt. 12: 
25. Jesus autem sci- 
ens cogitationes eorum 
dixit eis: 
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Omne regnum divisum 
contra se desolabitur, 


et omnis civitas vel 
domus divisa contra se 
non stabit. 


26. Et si satanas sa- 
tanam elicit, adversus 
se divisus est: quomodo 
ergo stabit regnum 
elus ? 


27. Et si ego in Beel- 
zebub elicio daemo- 
nes, filii vestri in quo 
eiiciunt ? Ideo ipsi iu- 
dices vestri erunt. 

28. Si autem ego in 
Spiritu Dei eiicio dae- 
mones, igitur pervenit 
in vos regnum Dei. 

29. Aut quomodo po- 
test quisquam intrare 
in domum fortis et 
vasa eius diripere, nisi 
prius alligaverit for- 
tem? et tunc domum 
illius diripiet. 


30. Qui non est me- 
cum, contra me est, 
et qui non congregat 
mecum, spargit. 

43. Cum autem im- 
mundus spiritus exierit 
ab homine, ambulat 
per loca arida, quaerens 
requiem, et non invenit. 


24. Et si regnum in 
se dividatur, non potest 
regnum illud stare. 

25. Et si domus 
super semetipsam dis- 
pertiatur, non potest 
domus illa stare. 

26. Et si satanas con- 
surrexerit in semetip- 
sum, dispertitus est et 
non poterit stare, sed 
finem habet. 


27. Nemo potest 
vasa fortis ingressus in 
domum diripere, nisi 
prius fortem alliget, et 
tunc domum eius diri- 
piet. 


Omne regnum in se- 
ipsum divisum deso- 
labitur et domus supra 
domum cadet. 


18. Si autem et sa- 
tanas in seipsum divi- 
sus est, quomodo stabit 
regnum eius? quia di- 
citis, in Beelzebub me 
elicere daemonia. 

19. Si autem ego in 
Beelzebub eiicio dae- 
monia, filii vestri in quo 
eliciunt ? Ideo ipsi iu- 
dices vestri erunt. 

20. Porro si in di- 
gito Dei eiicio daemo- 
nia, profecto pervenit 
in vos regnum Dei. 

21. Cum fortis ar- 
matus custodit atrium 
suum, in pace sunt ea, 
quae possidet. 

22. Si autem fortior 
eo superveniens vicerit 
eum, universa arma elus 
auferet, in quibus con- 
fidebat, et spolia eius 
distribuet. 

23. Qui non est me- 
cum, contra me est, 
et qui non colligit 
mecum, dispergit. 

24. Cum immundus 
Spiritus exierit de ho- 
mine, ambulat per loca 
inaquosa, quaerens re- 
quiem; et non _ in- 
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44. Tune dicit: Re- 
vertar in domum meam, 
unde exivi. 

Et veniens invenit 
eam vacantem, scopis 
mundatam et ornatam. 

45. Tune vadit et 
assumit septem alios 
spiritus secum nequi- 
ores se et intrantes 
habitant ibi: et fiunt 
novissima hominis illius 
peiora prioribus. Sic 
erit et generationi huic 
pessimae. 


Mt. 12: 

25. And Jesus know- 
ing their thoughts, said 
to them: Every king- 
dom divided against it- 
self shall be made deso- 
late: and every city or 
house divided against 
itself shall not stand. 

26. And if Satan cast 
out Satan, he is divided 
against himself: how 
then shall his kingdom 
stand? 

27. And if I by Beel- 
zebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your sons 
cast them out? There- 
fore they shall be your 
judges. 

28 But if I by the 
Spirit of God cast out 
devils, then is the king- 
dom of God come upon 
you. 

29. Or how can any 
one enter into the house 


Me. 3: 

23. And after he had 
called them together, 
he said to them in para- 
bles: How can Satan 
cast out Satan ? 

24. Andif a kingdom 
be divided against it- 
self, that kingdom can- 
not stand. 

25. And if a house 
be divided against it- 
self, that house cannot 
stand. 

26. And if Satan be 
risen up against him- 
self, he is divided, and 
cannot stand, but has 
an end. 

27. Noman can enter 
into the house of a 
strong man and rob 
him of his goods, unless 
he first bind the strong 
man, and then shall he 
plunder his house. 


veniens dicit: Revertar 
in domum meam, unde 
exivi. 

25. Et cum venerit, 
invenit eam  scopis 
mundatam et ornatam. 

26. Tunc vadit et 
assumit septem alios 
spiritus secum nequi- 
ores se et ingressi ha- 
bitant ibi. Et fiunt 
novissima hominis il- 
lus peiora prioribus. 


Veal: 

17. But he seeing 
their thoughts, said to 
them: Every kingdom 
divided against itself, 
shall be brought to des- 
olation, and house upon 
house shall fall. 

18. And if Satan also 
be divided against him- 
self, how shall his king- 
dom stand? because 
you say, that through 
Beelzebub I cast out 
devils. 

19. Nowif I cast out 
devils by Beelzebub; 
by whom do your sons 
cast them out ? There- 
fore they shall be your 
judges. 

20. But if I by the 
finger of God cast out 
devils; doubtless the 
kingdom of God is come 
upon you. 

21. When a strong 
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of the strong, and rifle 
his goods, unless he first 
bind the strong? and 
then he will rifle his 
house. 

30. He that is not 
with me, is against me: 
and he that gathers not 
with me, scatters. 

43. And when an un- 
clean spirit is gone out 
of a man he walks 
through dry places seek- 
ing rest, and finds none. 

44. Then he says: I 
will return into my 
house from whence I 
came out. And coming 
he finds it empty, swept, 
and garnished. 


45. Then he goes 
and takes with him 
seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last 
state of that man is 
worse than the first. So 
shall it be with this 
wicked generation. 


man armed keeps his 
court, those things are 
in peace which he pos- 
sesses. 

22. But if a stronger 
than he come upon 
him, and overcome him; 
he will take away all 
his armor wherein he 
trusted, and will dis- 
tribute his spoils. 

23. He that is not 
with me, is against me; 
and he that gathers 
not with me, scatters. 

24. When the un- 
clean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walks 
through places without 
water, seeking rest; and 
not finding, he says: I 
will return into my 
house whence I came 
out. 

25. And when he is 
come, he finds it swept 
and garnished. 

26. Then he goes and 
takes with him seven 
other spirits more 
wicked than himself, 
and entering in they 
dwell there. And the 
last state of that man 
becomes worse than the 
first. 


The similes form a component part of our Lord’s dis- 
course in which He defends Himself against the accusation 


of being in league with Satan. 


More than once the 


Pharisees had brought this hateful charge against Christ, 
and more than once had He repudiated it. Thus, there 
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is nothing to prevent us distinguishing the different 
accounts of such a defense in each Evangelist from one 
another. 


As to the precise distinction to be made, commentators are divided 
in their opinion. Some think that the words in Matthew and Mark 
alone are parallel (H. J. Coleridge, “The Life of our Life,” Introduction 
[London 1890], I, 253 et seg.; II, 69-75, 119; J. Bruneau, “Synopse 
évang.”’ [Paris 1901], pp. 51, 104, etc.). Others hold that this is the case 
with Matthew and Luke only (J. B. Lohmann, “Das Leben U. H. J. 
C3” [Paderborn 1897], p. 99 et seg., 165 et seg., and others). The major- 
ity, however, regard the three accounts as referring to the same oceasion 
and the same occurrence. While some of those consider that the sequence 
in Luke is the only historical one from which the words in Matthew and 
Mark were taken, others on the contrary maintain that the sequence of 
events given in the context of Matthew and Mark is the better and that 
considerations of subject induced Luke to place the parable where it 
stands in his Gospel (Schanz, Le. p. 321). 


As the expressions relating to these parables are in sub- 
stantial agreement, it will suffice for our purpose to remark 
briefly that according to Matthew and Luke the Pharisees 
brought their accusation after Christ had exorcised the man 
possessed of a dumb devil. According to Matthew the man 
was also blind. The twofold miracle had made such an 
impression on the multitudes that they asked in amazement: 
“Ts not this the Son of David?” (Mt. 12, 23). Our Lord’s 
enemies, urged by hatred and unbelief, sought to suppress 
these manifestations of nascent faith by the blasphemous 
assertion: ‘‘This man casts not out devils but by Beelze- 
bub the prince of the devils” (Mt. 12, 24; Le. 11, 15). As 
they could not deny the facts, they tried to weaken the force 
of the argument thus supplied in favor of our Lord’s claim to 
be the Messiah by means of this slanderous accusation which 
they had already previously brought against Him (Mt. 9, 
Saw Cie LOD at ae ita): 

Mark does not expressly mention the cause of their 
blasphemous speech. According to his version, the scene of 
the occurrence was probably Capharnaum. After the selec- 
tion of the Apostles, Christ returned once more to the usual 
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house in or near the city. Here the crowds at once again 
thronged round Him so that He and His disciples had not 
even time to partake of food. His friends and adherents 
from the city, therefore, sought to make Him a prisoner, 
saying as they did so: “He is become mad” (Mc. 3, 20 
et seq.). 

Thereupon the scribes who had come from Jerusalem 
interposed with their accusation of a covenant with Beelze- 
bub, by whose aid alone, they said, Christ drove out devils 
(verse 22). Here also in Mark we see the same contrast 
between the multitudes who were inclined to believe and 
the enemies who were filled with hatred. The occasion, too, 
which could only have been the sensational occurrence of 
the exorcism, is pointed out plainly enough. The charge of 
being in league with Beelzebub was intended, according to 
Mark also, to suppress the people’s enthusiasm and to nip 
their faith in the bud. 

The context in Matthew would also lead us to place the 
scene in Galilee; on the other hand, according to the 
sequence in Luke, if we are to regard this as historical, it 
must be placed in Judea in the latter days of our Lord’s 
public life, after the Feast of Tabernacles. 

For an explanation of the whole speech made by Christ 
in His own defense we must refer to the commentaries. We 
have here only to deal with the words in which the similes 
are put before us. 

The introductory words of St. Mark show us that we are 
right in placing these figurative parts of the discourse 
amongst the parables: év rapaGoXais é\eyev abrois, ‘He spoke 
to them in parables” (Me. 3, 23). If we consider the whole 
account given by the Evangelists, we shall find in it three 
short figurative discourses of which the first is once more 
systematically constructed in three parts. Mark begins with 
the preliminary question which furnishes the theme for the 
speech for the defense: ‘How can Satan cast out Satan?” 
(Vaan 

We find the first simile given most fully in Matthew: 
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“Every kingdom divided against itself shall be made deso- 
late: and every city or house divided against itself shall 
not stand” (v. 25). Blessed Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas Aquinas rightly regard these three divisions accord- 
ing to man’s threefold connection with a family, a community, 
and a kingdom as perfectly appropriate. These divisions, 
however, displease several modern commentators, who prefer 
to regard the city as an addition of Matthew’s (H. J. Holtz- 
mann, Jiilicher), but certainly on very non-conclusive 
grounds. We find the truth contained in the simile often 
similarly expressed in the Greek and Latin classics. The 
saying of Sallust is well-known: ‘‘Concordia res parvae 
crescunt, discordia maximae dilabuntur,’”’ and Cicero says: 
“Quae domus tam stabilis, quae tam firma civitas est, 
quae non odiis atque dissidiis funditus possit everti?”’ (Lael. 
7); cf. Wettstein, N. T. I, 391, who quotes various passages 
from Xenophon, Sophocles, Aristides, etc. The truth of 
this proverbial proposition must be obvious to every 
one. 

In Mark the same idea is illustrated only by the two 
examples of the kingdom and the house, which are set forth 
in two perfectly parallel sentences (v. 24 et seg.). Many of 
the ancient exegetists, and many modern ones as well, find 
that Luke’s words set forth these two examples also. They 
arrive at this conclusion by supplying from what precedes, 
a dvapeptobels to otkos él oixov. Indeed, the Syrus Sinaiticus 
and the Peshitto translate thus: “If a house is divided 
against itself, it will fall.’ It might be more in harmony 
with the words alone, without any reference to the parallel 
text, to accept the émi in the sense of ‘‘over” or “on,” “a 
house falls on the other’; in this way the first figure of the 
destruction of a kingdom is amplified. But this requires 
as a middle term the supplementary fall of a city which is 
generally involved in the destruction of a kingdom, and 
this again results in the ruin of the houses. 

The second simile is the image of the strong man’s house. 
In Matthew it is proposed in the form of a question: “Or 
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how can any one enter into the house of the strong, and 
rifle his goods, unless he first bind the strong? and then he 
will rifle his house” (v. 29). In Mark the impossibility 
is expressed in general terms: ‘‘No man can,” etc. (v. 27), 
but otherwise, as regards the subject, he is quite in agree- 
ment with Matthew. Luke, on the other hand, portrays 
the image more vividly and more exhaustively: “When a 
strong man armed keeps his court: those things are in 
peace which he possesses. But if a stronger than he come 
upon him and overcome him: he will take away all his 
armor wherein he trusted, and will distribute his spoils” 
(v. 21 et seqg.). In proposing this image, our divine Lord 
may have had in mind the words of Isaias: “Shall the prey 
be taken from the strong? or can that which was taken by 
the mighty be rescuéd?”’ (Is. 49, 24 et seg.). However, the 
existing state of things in the country afforded opportunity 
enough for such an image. The great highways followed 
by the caravans which traversed Palestine, the latter country 
forming a connecting link between Syria and Egypt and 
between the inland countries and the coast, from north to 
south and from east to west, afforded most favorable oppor- 
tunities for marauding depredations. Moreover, according 
to ancient records, we may assume that the Arab desert 
tribes on the southern and eastern boundaries did not dif- 
fer very much from the present-day Bedouins. Therefore 
many a “strong man’ may have established himself in a 
favorable place and have built himself a house or palisade 1 
where fully armed he warded off every attack and seized 
upon every opportunity to secure rich booty. There might 
also perhaps be question here of the encampment of a 
powerful sheik or the strong chief of a desert tribe.? 

Where might prevails, the mighty man and all that he 
possesses will be secure until one stronger than himself 
attacks him. The “strong man” may have seized the goods 


1 Matthew and Mark have oixia, Luke at\#, which some render less appropriately 
by “‘palace.” 


2 & elphvy as the Hebr. pinwa. 
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and chattels of some rich stranger or friend of a powerful 
lord and thus challenged attack. This mightier man assem- 
bles his people for an expedition of vengeance and falls 
upon his enemy whom he takes by surprise. He conquers 
him and puts him into chains. He takes from him his 
whole armor: cuirass and helmet, shield, sword and lance 
(Eph. 6, 14-17), which had formed his accoutrements. 
According to the right of the conqueror, he also seizes all 
his possessions and divides the booty amongst his followers. 
It is a true picture of war, the various features of which 
could not have been drawn from the words of Isaias alone. 
It was quite in keeping with the state of the time and the 
country, and it must have set before the hearers our Lord’s 
idea most distinctly. 


In the Old Testament and in the Septuagint, icxvpés is used espe- 
cially to describe persons who distinguish themselves by strength either 
of mind or of body (1 Cor. 4, 10; Heb. 11, 34; Apoc. 5, 2; 10, 1; 
18, 21; 19, 18, ete.). John the Baptist describes our Lord as 6 ioxupdre- 
pos wou (Mt. 3, 11; Me. 1, 7; Le. 3, 16; in Matthew as predicate without 
the article). The article before icxvpés and icxvpdrepos stands in the 
generic sense, as in other parables before ozeipwy (Mt. 18, 3), oixoderrérns 
(Mt. 24, 43), xdérrns (the same), etc. It is “an established figure”’ 
from which Christ borrows the image (Jiilicher, II, 225). The division 
of the booty is frequently mentioned in the Old Testament as the ordi- 
nary end of a successful campaign, and more than once it is directed in 
the Old Law that all the warriors should receive the portion of the 
booty due to them (Num. 31, 27; Deut. 20, 14; Jos. 8, 27; 11, 14; 
2208 sJUdC On o0sars. O41 tbr. 68, 1375 Prov.iG, 19%" Zach. 14. 1 etc). 
Ta okdda abrod (Le. 11,22) may be understood in a twofold sense, ‘‘spolia 
eius, sive quae fortis ille ab aliis, sive quae fortior ab hoc, abstulerit,”’ 
remarks Fr. Lucas Brugensis (in loc. p. 798); still, it would accord better 
with the words as well as with the parallel texts, to regard the arms 
and all the strong man’s possessions as booty. In any case, the division 
(dadiSwo) shows that the stronger man had not undertaken the expedi- 
tion against the strong man alone, and also that as a just-minded leader 
he allowed all his companions in arms to get their share in the fruits of 


victory. 


The third parable is recorded only by Matthew and 
Luke; the latter, indeed, in connection with the preceding 
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simile, whilst Matthew records it at the end of the whole 
discourse, after he has related a series of other sayings as 
well as the answer to the demand for a sign from heaven. 
The wording of this last figurative discourse is almost exactly 
the same in both Evangelists. 

The driving out of Satan, which has been the occasion 
of the whole discussion, furnishes the image. The devil 
driven out of the man is described as an “unclean spirit,” 
76 axd0aprov mvedua, as we find frequently elsewhere, particu- 
larly in Matthew and Luke, “dua rHv acéBevay kal rv aro 
Geod avaxwpynow, kal dia TO waoals Tals aioxpats Kal Tovnpats 
épjoecOar mpageow”’ (St. Cyril of Alexandria, or Victor of 
Antioch, Mc. 1, 23, in Cramer). He is depicted quite in 
human fashion, but we need not, therefore, apply every 
individual feature to his mode of action. ‘‘When the un- 
clean spirit is gone out of a man, he walks through places 
without water, seeking rest and not finding” (v. 26). 
The desert was regarded by the Jews as the abode of demons 
(Tob. 8, 3; Bar. 4, 35; Apoc. 18, 2). Kmnabenbauer re- 
marks that reference to this fact is not here to the point, 
because the evil spirit is unwilling to dwell in the desert 
(Mt. I, 518). But this unwillingness may find its explana- 
tion in the desirability of the evil spirit’s previous abode in 
the man, and the mention of the desert may be intended 
simply to adapt the description to Jewish ideas. 

As the desert affords him no resting place he will try 
to return. This resolution is expressed in a brief monologue. 
We find similar soliloquies in other parables (Le. 12, 45; 
Lol (ceec0 tl oetts). 0 Hessaye:? Lowillaretim aintomnay. 
houseawhence I-came outy (Mt 12,644; sled l24)e Ait. 
is permissible, notwithstanding Jiilicher’s contradiction, to 
regard this dev é\ov as savoring somewhat of pride and 
presumption; for the exit was not exactly voluntary. 

On his return he finds the dwelling standing empty, swept 
and adorned, quite ready therefore for his entrance therein 
(Mt. 12, 44; Le. 11, 25). The fact of the house being 
empty is mentioned by St. Matthew only. No new master 
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has entered into it; no inhabitant bars the entrance to the 
home-comer. The Opus Imperfectum, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Schegg, and many others would understand by the cleansing 
and decorating, the adornment of the virtues and the super- 
natural gifts which the man had received after the unclean 
spirit was driven out. But one cannot rightly grasp how 
the house, in spite of “the ornaments of grace,’ should 
yet stand empty. It is more in harmony with the image to 
understand the sweeping and garnishing in the sense of the 
evil spirit himself. 

“He finds,” explains Euthymius, “his previous dwelling 
standing empty, that is to say, empty of the divine Spirit 
or of virtue, yet swept and adorned, that is, well prepared 
for his reception, indeed even adorned, or made pleasant for 
him.” This interpretation is more generally accepted by 
the Fathers of the Church and later commentators, who see 
in the adorning of the dwelling the sinful state of the soul 
which is pleasing to the devil. It is to be preferred to the 
first interpretation: but one does not need to enter into 
the details of this decoration. 

The devil now goes joyfully and, taking with him seven 
other spirits worse than himself, enters into his old dwelling. 
His object in taking with him companions still worse than 
himself, in any case, is probably that he may be more secure 
against a fresh expulsion. The simplest way of interpreting 
the number seven is to regard it as a general term for a 
great crowd, although many see in it an image of the seven 
deadly sins, or a contrast to the seven good spirits who 
should rest on the sprout from the root of Jesse (Is. 11, 2). 
The last state of such a man will thus be worse than the 
first. 

We need not enter further into the first three-part 
simile of the divided kingdom, city, and house, as the con- 


1 The term oxoddtovra does not mean “‘at rest,” “in peace,” but empty, as the Vul- 
gate rightly renders it. In the East ‘cleaning’ means only sweeping out with the 
broom, not cleansing with water. In the country east of the Jordan, when any one 
enters a house, a little broom without a handle is quickly produced with which the floor 
is swept clean (Richen). 
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text and our Lord’s explicit explanation render its meaning 
clear. It contains the first argument with which Christ 
rejects the accusation brought against Him. If unity forms 
the first condition for the existence of every community, 
as all admit, then it must be found also in the kingdom of 
Satan which, however, still exists and has not yet come to 
anend. ‘And if Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against 
himself: how then shall his kingdom stand?” (Mt. 12, 26; 
VG 20 eel sCaell yee cs Je 


The force of this first argument has often been questioned, and many 
with Calvin have thought that the reasoning must be regarded as “‘parum 
solida.”’ Jiilicher also rejects it as not evident to the hearers, whilst 
he solemnly declares that for himself, his hearers, and his readers, as 
people who are superior to such prejudiced views regarding devilry and 
the casting out of devils, such arguments are superfluous: “for us no 
proof at all is necessary in the matter” (II, 224). Perhaps, for this very 
reason, he is not so particular about the proofs of the insufficiency of 
Christ’s reasoning! For, like all others, he adduces as his chief argument 
against it that Satan at times in order to deceive men is able also to 
drive out devils. “And was it then,” he adds, ‘‘so impossible for those 
who, like Jesus and His contemporaries, believed that Satan could send 
prophets and messiahs, to believe also that there were exorcists inspired 
by the Evil One?”’ Unfortunately, it is impossible for Jiilicher himself 
to grasp the full significance of the answer given by St. Jerome to this 
objection in the passages quoted by him, and given still more clearly 
in the Opus Imperfectum, etc., which he does not quote. The accusa- 
tion brought by the Pharisees, it is true, was grounded on one isolated 
case, but it was not limited to that one case; on the contrary, the 
impeachment of being in league with Beelzebub included the whole of 
Christ’s labors in general against the demons. Hence, our Lord in His 
answer had in view this one fact of the miraculous driving out of the 
devil in its relation to the other miracles which had already taken place, 
and to the whole of His labors against Satan. This miraculous cure 
and the series of His labors, of which this one fact was but a small link, 
had for object the foundation and the propagation of the kingdom of 
Heaven, and were directed entirely to the benefit — the spiritual and 
temporal welfare — of mankind, and to the glory of God. But Satan 
was, and is, God’s adversary and the enemy of all good; therefore, if 
he could, in an isolated case, help in driving out an evil spirit, he would 
do so in his own interests that he might accomplish more mischief. 
But if he associated himself as co-operator in the labors of Jesus Christ, 
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he would co-operate in working for the cause of God and His kingdom 
and for the destruction of his own. 

Therefore, Christ’s reasoning had full force, more especially for His 
hearers who were witnesses of His labors and of His preaching of the 
kingdom of God, and who regarded Satan as God’s adversary and the 
enemy of all good. That the Pharisees would not be convinced, and 
that Christ answered them only in this parabolic manner, must be 
attributed to their own malice and obstinacy. 


Christ, in defending Himself against these enemies, so 
filled with hatred of Him, made use of a second argument, 
and, reasoning from their. own premises by an argumentum 
ad hominem, reduced them to silence: ‘And if I by Beelze- 
bub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them out? 
Therefore they shall be your judges” (Mt. 12, 27; Le. 11, 
19). We have proof in the Gospel that there were some 
among the Jews who drove out devils in the name of Jesus 
(Me. 9, 38 et seg.; Le. 9, 49). There is also mention in 
the Acts of the Apostles of exorcists who went about (Act. 
19, 13). Josephus speaks of people who even in his time 
undertook to exorcise by means of wonderful healing herbs 
and by magic formulas said to have been handed down from 
the days of Solomon (Ant. VIII, 2, 5 n. 46-48; Bell. 
VII, 6, 3 n. 185). Such exorcists are designated oi viol 
juev, those of yourselves, not Christ’s apostles or disciples. 
Without pronouncing on the nature of such exorcisms our 
Saviour reasons from the standpoint of His accusers: You 
acknowledge that your disciples cast out devils by the power 
of God, and not because they are in league with Beelzebub, 
therefore you must allow that I have the same efficiency 
from the same source. He then deduced a result from their 
premises which drove His adversaries into a corner: “But 
if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the king- 
dom of God come upon you” (Mt. 12, 28; Le. 11, 20). 
This conclusion clearly shows that Christ in His defense, 
keeping to the standpoint of His calumniators, had in view 
not merely the one instance of having driven out the devil 
by itself, but regarded it in connection with the whole of 
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His labors. Because, if He had drawn such a conclusion 
from the one act of exorcism alone, immediately after speak- 
ing of the Jewish exorcists, He would have left it in every 
one’s power to retort instantly: ‘““What you say of yourself 
applies to our disciples equally.” Surely we shall not hold 
that Christ and the two Evangelists were so shortsighted 
as not to perceive this! But neither He nor the two Evan- 
gelists had any reason to fear this objection. Never for a 
moment would the thought enter the minds of any of those 
present who had been witnesses of the labors and preaching 
of Jesus to compare the mighty Teacher and Wonder-worker 
with His solemn announcement of the kingdom of Heaven 
to one of those Jewish exorcists, particularly as many of 
these drove out the devil openly in the Name of Jesus (Me. 
9, 38 et seqg.; Le. 9, 49). If we reflect further that, even 
according to Jewish ideas, the principal task of the coming 
Messiah would be to overcome Satan and to destroy his 
kingdom, we must all the more readily recognize the justice 
and the great weight of Christ’s reasoning. 


Jalkut, in his commentary on Is. 60, sets forth in the clearest manner 
these Jewish expectations. He tells us that at the creation God had 
hidden the light for the Messiah and His race under His throne of glory. 
To Satan’s question as to the being for whom this light was destined, the 
Lord answered: ‘For him who in the latter days shall overcome thee 
and shall cover thy face with shame.” Satan begged that he might be 
permitted to See Him and after he had looked upon Him, he fell pros- 
trate, saying: “I confess that this is He who in the latter days shall 
drive me and all the heathens into hell” (Edersheim, II, 728). 

From what has been said, it will be seen how untenable is the grave 
charge brought by Jiilicher against Matthew and Luke and their “one 
common source,” specially on the occasion of the last arguments of 
Jesus. He finds this sentence (Mt. 12, 28) after the reference to the 
Jewish exorcists (v. 27) “in truth, quite intolerable.” It “could never 
have been spoken in connection with such a question” (v. 27). “He 
[Jesus] could not have made a more unhappy defense of this (His divine 
mission) and His divine sovereignty, than immediately after expressly 
admitting that others had the same power. As nowhere there is pointed 
out any difference in kind between his exorcism and that of the other 
exorcists, one must draw from the performances of the viol tuav, v. 27, 
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the same inference with regard to the kingdom of God as from those of 
the éy&, v. 28. But as he could not even himself do this with the 
exorcists, v. 27, he, by anticipation, made the conclusion of v. 28 ridicu- 
lous” (II, 232). Intolerable, impossible, most unfortunate, ridiculous! 
Very many and very heavy charges to bring in a few lines against the 
two Evangelists whose accounts perfectly concur. But the difference in 
kind between the operations of Jesus, in which the exorcism was only a 
link of a solidly forged chain, and the efforts of the Jewish exorcists, 
especially as described by Josephus, must have been clear as day to every 
onlooker. The keen, critical “correctors of the Apostles’ alone are 
unable to find it anywhere pointed out. 

For the rest we must refer to the commentaries for a more exhaus- 
tive explanation of this verse as well as of the whole discourse. 


Taken in connection with the foregoing verse, there can 
be no doubt as to the meaning of the second simile — that 
of the strong man and the one who was stronger. Christ, 
by means of it, would illustrate the relations of Himself and 
His kingdom with that of Satan, as a truth resulting from 
what goes before. Satan had, indeed, become the strong 
man who because of sin had made men his slaves. He was 
the mighty prince who could regard this world as his king- 
dom,! which he guarded securely as his own property with 
his whole armament, by all the means at the command of 
his might and with the help of the devils and impious men 
who were subject to him. 

But the Messiah, as the stronger man, was to attack 
him. In the prophecies of the Old Testament, amongst 
the names given to the future Redeemer we find that of 
“God the Mighty” (Is. 9, 6), and it was predicted that the 
spirit of strength should rest upon Him (Is. 11, 2). Even 
the Jews, as was remarked before, expected of Him that 
His first task would be to fight with Satan and to overcome 
this arch-adversary. 

With full claim to the Name and the Work of the 
Messiah, Jesus had appeared before His people. He pro- 
claimed from the beginning that the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah was at hand. He had proved by countless miracles to 


1 John, 12, 31, 6 dpxwv rod Kdapov robrov. 
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all the people that He had a perfect right to put forth His 
claims and was entitled to demand faith in His divine 
Mission. He had also taken upon Himself from the begin- 
ning the struggle with Satan and his kingdom. By His teach- 
ing and His example, He had everywhere labored against the 
Evil One and sought to lead all men back to God and the 
kingdom of God. Wherever the evil spirits in poor tortured 
men entered into conflict with Him He had come forth 
victorious from the struggle. Truly by the hand of God. 
in the spirit and strength of God, He had cast out the 
Prince of this world and had brought men to the kingdom 
of God. He had chosen assistants and fellow-laborers from 
amongst those who faithfully accepted His invitation and fol- 
lowed Him. It was His fellow-combatants in the conflict with 
Satan who joyously followed His victorious standard, and who 
later were to carry this standard throughout the whole 
world. 

Thus the simile was admirably suited to His own con- 
flict, and to His own victorious career. All those who did 
not turn away from Him in hard-hearted obduracy must 
have perceived that in Him “the stronger man” was actually 
incarnate; that He had conquered and fettered “the strong 
man” and deprived him of his power. 

The division of the booty, which formed part of the 
image of the victorious campaign, shows us that those who 
take part with Him in the conflict shall also share in the 
joy and the fruits of victory. For Christ Himself, the booty 
of which He robbed Satan consisted, before all, of men 
whom He snatched from slavery and made children of God 
in His kingdom of Heaven. The salvation of men, to be 
consummated by His death on the Cross, and the glory of 
God, to result from this salvation — these were the destined 
splendid and sublime joy and fruit of His conflict and victory. 
All who share His conflict shall receive a portion of this; 
and, of course, the greatness of the portion will be accord- 
ing to the measure of co-operation in the campaign. 

Christ now draws another and a very practical conclusion 
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from His personal attitude and that of His kingdom towards 
Satan and his sovereignty: “He that is not with me, is 
against me: and he that gathers not with me, scatters’’ 
(Mt. 12, 30). It is now a question of the great decisive 
conflict; and Christ, the victorious adversary of Satan, has 
long and earnestly and emphatically summoned all to join 
His standard. Therefore, He can point out with the utmost 
decisiveness that there are but two camps in this warfare 
and that it is wholly impossible to observe neutrality with 
regard to them. 

This serious alternative was not now presented to the 
Pharisees, who no longer wavered in their choice, but were 
everywhere from malice and hatred opposed to Christ. It 
much more concerned the multitudes of the Jewish nation, 
who were half inclined to believe and who a short time 
before had said: ‘‘Is not this the Son of David?” but who 
were also half inclined to listen to the insinuations and the 
calumnies of the scribes and Pharisees, and to allow them- 
selves to be prejudiced against our Saviour. Our divine 
Lord sought once more to prevail upon these vacillating 
men to decide seriously and firmly upon joining His cause 
and His kingdom. Unfortunately, to their own temporal 
and eternal destruction, the majority had not the courage 
to follow Christ’s standard. 

We may refer here to Zahn’s opinion! that this second 
simile has reference to our Lord’s victory over Satan’s 
threefold temptation. This view does not seem to agree 
with the context. 

For the interpretation of the third parable our Lord 
again gives us in St. Matthew a clear hint by adding to 
the concluding words, ‘‘and the last state of that man is 
made worse than the first,” those others, ‘‘So shall it be also 
to this wicked generation” (Mt. 12, 45). According to 
these words, of whose genuineness there is no reasonable 
ground to doubt, Jiilicher’s objection notwithstanding, we 
must understand the simile as applying to the Jews in the 


1 “Das Evangelium des Matthaus.” 
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time of Christ and recognize in it an announcement of their 
impending chastisement. 

The unclean spirit who had previously held the people in 
his power is interpreted by most expositors to mean more 
particularly the worship of the heathen gods. This idola- 
trous worship had been cast out, either at the giving of 
the Law on Mount Sinai, or after the repeated lapses of the 
people, by means of the Prophets sent by God, or by the 
captivity, since which time the nation had manifested no 
inclination to depart formally from the worship of the true 
God. Christ applied the simile especially to “‘this genera- 
tion,” that is to say, to His contemporaries in Israel, and 
because of this we may not regard His mention of the 
unclean spirit as being intended to apply exclusively to the 
worship of false gods, which since earlier ages had not come 
into question at all amongst the Jewish people. It meant 
rather the spirit of evil generally and the falling away from 
God, which in earlier times had been manifested in the 
people by their declining into the worship of false gods, but 
which later declared itself more in unbelief and pride and 
the worship of other passions. 

John labored most particularly against this unclean 
spirit by preaching penance and by baptizing, and the 
labors of Jesus and His disciples were directed also to the 
same end. All those who with believing and repentant 
hearts accepted the teaching of John and were baptized 1 by 
him had thereby been delivered from the dominion of the 
Evil One. Christ’s preaching of the kingdom of God was to 
strengthen them still more in good and lead them to the 
perfect freedom of the children of God in the new kingdom 
of the Messiah. 

Thus was the unclean spirit actually driven out of the 
people. But instead of bringing forth fruits of penance, as 
John required, instead of complying with our Lord’s invita- 
tions and obeying His exhortations, the majority of the 


1 As Luke had remarked earlier, the whole people and the publican listened, was 6 
Aads kai of reAGvax (Le. 6, 29), in contradistinction to the Pharisees, Mt. 21, 26, 32. 
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Jews had halted halfway and had partly turned back, or 
were about to do so. The people more and more were 
taking part with the Pharisees in their plots and intrigues 
against our Saviour. Although Christ had shown Himself 
greater than Solomon or Jonas, still they did not believe nor 
would join the Messiah. Hence they understood the solemn 
judgment pronounced by Jesus in connection with this 
parable: “The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with 
this generation, and shall condemn it: because they did 
penance at the preaching of Jonas. And behold a greater 
than Jonas here. The queen of the south shall rise in judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall condemn it: because 
she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon; and behold a greater than Solomon here” (Mt. 
12, 41 et seq.; Lc. 11, 31 e¢ seq.). 

This judgment on the wicked generation was confirmed 
and illustrated by the present simile. The unclean spirit 
who had been driven out would seek to return to his old 
dwelling. The majority in Israel were ever more and more 
inclined to unbelief and to reject proudly the humble 
Messiah. In these minds thus inclined the devil would find 
a vacant abode standing ready for his entrance, and with 
his worst companions he would go in and take possession of 
his old habitation. Such would be the end of this people; 
morally speaking, in still greater wickedness and in a still 
more hateful estrangement from God than before, and hence 
they would suffer a worse slavery in the service of Satan and 
also severer punishment at the hands of their offended God 
Whose kingdom they had thrust from them. Therefore the 
last state of things in Israel would be worse and more 
hopeless than the first. 

Christ’s concluding words necessarily call for this refer- 
ence to the near future of the unhappy people: “So shall 
it be also to this wicked generation,” otrws éorar kal rH 
yeveg TabTy Th Tovnpa. 

We shall not here attempt the refutation of antagonistic views. 
For where there is question of Satan and Satan’s kingdom in general, 
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“no proof at all is needed” for the present-day critics. Contra principia 
negantem nequit disputari! 

However, even at the present day books are written on the “history 
of the devil,” although the author “regards the non-existence of the 
devil and the demons as proved.” Very significant for the frivolous, 
unbelieving criticism of modern times are the words with which Professor 
H. Weinel concludes his review of the book written by Paul Carus, 
“The History of the Devil”’: 

“How and wherefore belief in the devil, so far as it appeals to the 
cultured, has disappeared in Western Europe has never yet been scien- 
tifically explained. It would be a highly interesting subject. So far 
as we know up to the present, it is not so much learned refutation which 
has killed the devil, as the disgust and horror engendered by the be- 
havior of those who believed in him, and fought him by means of tor- 
ture and the stake.” 

The exegesis of the unbelievers of our day has clearly and suffi- 
ciently proved that “cultured”? Western Europe has thereby also lost 
and forfeited all claim to a right understanding of the parables of Jesus 
concerning the kingdom of Satan and its warfare with the kingdom of 
Christ. 


The three parables afford a wealth of practical applica- 
tions for the life of Christians. From Christ’s words in the 
first we may take to heart a special exhortation to that unity 
and that harmony which are the fundamental essentials for 
lasting and fruitful labor in the Church and in every com- 
munity within the Church. Alas! how much is that first 
lesson of the parable disregarded in our day! 

This same exhortation, in a certain manner, is applicable 
to the life of every individual in reference to his interior 
spiritual life, as well as to his exterior activity. The split- 
ting up of forces, the want of the unity desired by God in 
striving and working, — these are the great obstacles to a 
fruitful and successful issue to our labors for the Church of 
Christ and to our own progress. 

In the three similes, but more especially in the second, 
we find the idea of the warfare against Satan and his king- 
dom brought forward more prominently even than that of 
the particular lesson of the divided house and kingdom. 
The strong man has been conquered and fettered, but the 
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divine Victor will not wholly deprive him of his power to 
do harm. Every man by the right use of his will must 
prove himself a loyal soldier under Christ’s standard in the 
conflict with the enemy, and with Christ win the crown of 
victory. For this reason St. Paul so emphatically exhorts 
us to put on the armor of God against the deceits of the 
devil, because we have to fight, not only against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the rulers of this world of darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in high places (Eph. 6, 11-17). In 
this fight each one must stand firm as a true soldier of 
Christ, because our adversary the devil goes about every- 
where like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour 
(1 Peter, 5, 8). 

Thus these parables, of themselves, afford manifold 
applications. St. Ignatjus in the “Spiritual Exercises” 
gives us in the meditation ‘‘On the Two Standards” an ad- 
mirable description of the two camps and the spirit of their 
leaders, which quite accords with the truth and the words of 
our Lord. Many points in his previous meditation on the 
kingdom of Christ have been taken likewise from the image 
of the strong conqueror of Satan. Both exercises contain 
a practical summary of the lessons which Christ’s words on 
the struggle with the Evil One bring home to us. Above all 
they point out to us the importance of the warning in these 
parables that each individual in the kingdom of Christ can 
receive the strength to win the victory over the strong man 
only from the closest union with the victorious Stronger One. 

We find also in the third parable that what concerned 
the Jewish people in the time of Christ has its special appli- 
cation to every individual. Quite in accordance with our 
Lord’s idea it is understood to apply particularly to the 
relapsing sinner, whose last state is unfortunately too often 
worse than his first. We may rightly in this case recall the 
old maxim: “Corruptio optimi pessima.”’ The farther a 
man is removed by a high vocation and a holy life from 
the slavery of Satan, the worse usually will be his fall when 
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he is unfaithful to the grace of God which called him (2 
Peter, 2, 20-22). St. Augustine had the experience which 
has been confirmed in our times by so many sad examples: 
“Simpliciter autem fateor caritati vestrae coram Domino 
Deo nostro, qui testis est super animam meam, ex quo Deo 
servire coepi, quomodo difficile sum expertus meliores quam 
qui in monasteriis profecerunt, ita non sum expertus peiores, 
quam qui in monasteriis ceciderunt” (Epist. 78 al. 137 n. 
OMNI doc (ane 

The Church has appointed the Gospel, Luke, 11, 14-28, 
as the portion to be read on the third Sunday of Lent. A 
portion of St. Bede’s commentary serves as homily for the 
third nocturn. In olden times the solemn exorcism of the 
catechumens took place on this Sunday, when they renounced 
Satan and all his pomps and all his works. It was this 
ceremony which decided the choice of the Gospel. The 
antiphons at the Benedictus and in the small hours are 
also taken from the words of this Gospel. 

The principal subject for preaching and meditation 
afforded by these parables is the conflict between the king- 
dom of Christ and the kingdom of Satan. The following 
thoughts amongst others suggest themselves: 


I. Tue WARFARE OF THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 


1. The necessity of the warfare which results from 
(a) The opposition between good and evil, between 
the Spirit of Christ and the spirit of the world; 
(6) The teaching of history and the words of Holy 
Scripture; 
(c) Personal experience. 
2. The adversaries in the warfare: 
(a) The arch-enemy with his adherents. 
(6) The world, estranged from the Spirit of God. 
(c) The evil desires and passions of our own corrupt 
nature. 
3. The weapons for the warfare: 
(a) Vigilance. 
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(b) Prayer. 
(c) Self-conquest and mortification. 
4. The leaders in the conflict. 

(a) Christ has proved Himself to be the victorious 
stronger One. 

(6) In union with Christ we also have received a 
pledge of victory, and of a share in the joy and the 
fruits of this victory. 

Application: Let us ever seek to know our Leader better, 
to love Him more generously, and to imitate Him more 
faithfully. 


II. Continua Conruict A MARK oF THE TRUE CHURCH 


1. The origin of the conflict. 
(a) The conflict arises from the opposition between 
the Spirit of Christ and the spirit of the world. 
(b) This origin shows us that continuous warfare is 
a mark of the true Church of Christ. 
2. The history of the warfare. 
(a) Christ predicted continuous warfare for His 
Church. 
(b) The Catholic Church from the beginning has been 
engaged in perpetual warfare 
(a) With the unbelief of ancient and modern 
heathendom and of Judaism; 
(b) With heresy and schism in the Church herself, 
with earthly potentates. 
3. The final issue of the warfare. 
(a) Christ has promised the final victory to His Church. 
(b) The origin and the history of the conflict are our 
guarantees for the fulfilment of this promise. 
These parables direct our attention specially to the 
following truths concerning the existence and the working 
of the kingdom of Christ: 
In the first place, Christ in the founding of His kingdom 
had to wage perpetual war against the princes of this world. 
Therefore, His Church, throughout all time, will also have 
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to engage in this warfare against the declared or secret 
assaults of the Evil One. 

Secondly, Christ in His Church remains for ever the 
Stronger Man in this warfare. His presence in His Church 
until the end of time is for her a pledge of final victory over 
her adversaries. 

Thirdly, Christ will share the fruits of the final victory 
with His Church and all the members thereof who have 
been united with Him in the warfare. 

This military service must be continuous and steadfast 
until the end. For in Christ and with Christ alone will the 
victory be wrested from the mighty enemy. 

Finally, the existence and labors of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth in every peaceful work for the advancement 
of good must necessarily still be an uninterrupted conflict 
with evil, which must result in an irreconcilable opposition 
between the Church of Christ and the world which is ruled 
by the spirit of the Evil One. 

Perhaps at the present time more than ever before have 
the principles of unbelief in league with human passions and 
complete estrangement from God obtained authority and 
dominion in the world. Is it therefore to be wondered at if 
the world shows such féarful hatred against the Church of 
Christ? “If the world hate you, know you that it hath 
hated me before you” (John 15, 18). That is the consola- 
tion which Christ gave His Church together with the assured 
hope of participation in His victory: ‘Have confidence, 
I have overcome the world” (John, 16, 33). But this vic- 
tory will be obtained by the overthrow and the fettering 
of the strong man, not by compromise or yielding on the 
part of the Stronger. 
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THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 


Matthew, 20, 1-16 


sx) HE parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard is 


Mt. 20: 

1. ‘Ovoia yap éorw 7 Baotrela Tv 
ovpavav avOpwrw oixodecroTn, daTts 
eEnNOev Gua trowt picbwoacbar Epyaras 
els TOV GuTreA@va alTov. 

2. Luudwrynoas 6€ pera TOV épyarav 
&k Onvaplov THY Huépav aréaTeAev a’Tous 
els TOV GuTeEA@VA avToD. 

3. Kal éf\av epi tpitny dpav 
eldev GAXous éoTaras &Y TH ayopa 
apyous 


4. kal éxelvors efmev’ ‘Lrayere kal 


> 


2) 
€qv 7 


a 


tuelts eis TOV GumeAGva, Kal 6 
dikaoy, dwow vyiv. 

5. Of 6€ arAdOov. Tladuy 6é e&eav 
mept exTnv Kal évaTnv wpav émoinoev 
woavTws. 

6. Ilept 6€ riHv évoexarny é&eav 
etpey &ddous éotGras Kal heyer avrots* 
Ti dde é€ornkate SANY THY Nuepay apyol; 

7. Aéyovow aitg “Ore otdels tuas 
éucOwoato. Aéye abrois’ ‘Trayere 
Kal bpets eis TOY duTrEA@va. 

8. Ovias dé yevouerns Eyer 6 KUpLos 
TOD GmTEA@Vos TS EwiTpoTH av’tod’ Ka- 
Aecov Tovs Epyatas Kal amddos TOV pLO- 
Oov, apEduevos ard T&v éoxaTwy ews TOY 


T PWTWV. 


9. ’ENOdvres 5€ of rept THv évdeKarnv 
Spav éhaBov ava dnvapiov. 


recorded by St. Matthew only. 


It is as follows: 


Mt. 20: 

1. Simile est enim regnum caelo- 
rum homini patrifamilias, qui exiit 
primo mane conducere operarios in 
vineam suam. 

2. Conventione autem facta cum 
operariis ex denario diurno, misit 
eos In vineam suam. 

3. Et egressus circa horam ter- 
tiam vidit alios stantes in foro 
otiosos 

4. et dixit illis: Ite et vos in 
vineam meam, et quod iustum fu- 
erit, dabo vobis. 

5. Ili autem abierunt. Iterum 
autem exiit circa sextam et nonam 
horam et fecit similiter. 

6. Circa undecimam vero exiit et 
invenit alios stantes et dicit illis: 
Quid hic statis tota die otiosi ? 

7. Dicunt ei: Quia nemo nos 
conduxit. Dicit illis: Ite et vos in 
vineam meam. 

8. Cum sero autem factum esset, 
dicit dominus vineae_ procuratori 
suo: Voca operarios et redde illis 
mercedem incipiens a novissimis 
usque ad primos. 


9. Cum venissent ergo qui circa 
undecimam horam venerant, ac- 
ceperunt singulos denarios. 
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10. Kai é\Oovres of rp&rou evouoar, 
bre mAetov Anuovtar' Kal e€\aBov To 


? \ a \ Mm t 
ava Onvaptov Kal avrol. 


11. AaBévres b€ eyoyyufov Kara Tov 
oikodeaTOTOU 

12. Néyovres’ Obrou of Ecxaror play 
®pav émoinoay kal icovs atrovs juty 
éroinaas tots Bactacact TO Bapos Tis 
juépas Kal Tov Kavowva. 

13. ‘O 5€ dzoxpibels evi abt&v efter’ 
"Erarpe, ovk GbuKQ ce’ ovxi Snvapiov 
ovvepwvnogas pol; 


x ad 
14. Apov 76 ody kal traye Oédw 6€ 
TOUTW TO ETXATW Sodvat ws Kal ol. 


15. Od eEeoriv po, 6 BAW, Torjoat 
év Tots Euots; 7 6 dpPadpds cou movnpds 
éotu, Ste eyw ayabos elu; 

16. Otrws écovrar of oxaTou Tparot 
kal of mparor €oxaror [* roddol yap iow 
KAnTol, ddlyou 6€ ékAexToL]. 


Vor. 


reads drefeNMwyv; — evdev: 


yap wanting in some Cod. of the It. and Vulg. — 2. 
dé S BCD ete., xar ound. EF GH etc. —8. 
D, 245, and some Cod. of the It. evpev. — 4. 


10. Venientes autem et primi 
arbitrati sunt, quod plus essent ac- 
cepturi; acceperunt autem et ipsi 
singulos denarios. 

11. Et accipientes murmurabant 
adversus patremfamilias 

12. dicentes: Hi novissimi una 
hora fecerunt et pares illos nobis 
fecisti, qui portavimus pondus diei 
et aestus. 

13. At ille respondens uni eorum 
dixit: Amice, non facio tibi iniuriam. 
Nonne ex denario convenisti me- 
cum ? 

14. Tolle, quod tuum est, et vade: 
volo autem et huic novissimo dare 
sicut et tibi. 

15. Aut non licet mihi, quod volo, 
facere? an oculus tuus nequam est, 
quia ego bonus sum ? 

16. Sic erunt novissimi primi et 
primi novissimi. Multi enim sunt 
vocati, pauci vero electi. 


ouud. 
Instead of e&Mwv D 


audedwva. + you & CH etc., most Cod. of the It., Vulg., Sah., Arm., 
Eth. vers., etc. —6. eorwras: + apyous C* etc., Syr., Arm. vers., Textus 
rec. — 7. apderwva: + pou C* DZT, It., Vulg., and others; CEF 
and many others, Syr., Copt., Eth. versions, Textus rec., etc., add kac 
o eav n dukaroy AnPeobe. — 8. amodos: + avras BDN etce., It., Vulg., 
Syr., Copt. versions, Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch., Hetz., etc. — 9. 
kat €0. SCE and most; ed6. de B, Syr. Curet., Sah. vers.; €d0. ov 
D, some minus., It., Vulg.—10. 0. de SE F and most; «0. de xa 
N, It., Vulg., etc.; «kar €46. DCD etc.;— xa edaBov: D, It., Vulg. 
ehaBov de; — To ava 6. NCLNZ, 33; ava 6. without ro BD, thirteen 
uncials, and most others, Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch. — 11. af. 
de: It., Vulg. et accipientes; Syr. Sinait. et Curet. et cum viderent. — 12. 
nuepas: Syr. Curet. diez totius;—xa tov xavs.: Syr. Sinait. in aestu; Pesh. 
et aestum eius.—13. ovvedwrnoas wo. S BCD and most others, ouve-, 
gwvnoa co L Z, 33, Syr. Sinait., Sah., Copt., Eth. vers. — 14. Oedrw de: 
+ xa H, It., Vulg., etc.; Gedw eyw B, Eth. versions; Si volo Syr. Sinait.; 
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et st volo Syr. Curet., Arm. version. —15. 7 before ovk wanting in 
BDULZ, Syr. Sinait. and Curet., Arm. vers.; instead of the second # 
B’?HSTI, etc., have a (It., Vulg. an). —16. soddou to exrexror. CDN 
and thirteen other uncials, almost all minus., It., Vulg., Syr., Arm., Eth. 
(ed.) versions, Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch., Hetz. (cf. Mt. 22, 14); 
the addition wanting in 8BLZ, 36, Sah., Copt., Eth. (Cod.) vers., 
Tisch., Weiss, Nestle, Blass; in Tregelles and Westc.-H. in brackets. 


Mt. 20: 

1. For the kingdom of heaven is like to a householder, who went out 
early in the morning to hire laborers into his vineyard. 

2. And having agreed with the laborers for a shilling a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. 

3. And going out about the third hour, he saw others standing in 
the market place idle. 

4. And he said to them: Go you also into my vineyard, and I will 
give you what shall be just. 

5. And they went their way. And again he went out about the sixth 
and the ninth hour, and did in like manner. 

6. But about the eleventh hour he went out and found others stand- 
ing, and he says to them: Why stand you here all the day idle? 

7. They say to him: Because no man has hired us. He says to 
them: Go you also into my vineyard. 

8. And when evening was come, the lord of the vineyard says to 
his steward: Call the laborers and pay them their hire, beginning from 
the last even to the first. 

9. When therefore they were come, that came about the eleventh 
hour, they received every man a shilling. 

10. But when the first also came, they thought that they should 
receive more: and they also received every man a shilling. 

11. And receiving zt they murmured against the master of the house, 

12. Saying: These last have worked but one hour, and you have made 
them equal to us, that have borne the burden of the day and the heats. 

13. But he answering said to one of them: Friend, I do you no wrong: 
did you not agree with me for a penny? 

14. Take what is yours, and go your way: I will give to this last the 
same as to you. 

15. Oris it not lawful for me to do what I will [with my own]? is your 
eye evil, because I am good? 

16. So shall the last be first, and the first last. [For many are called, 
but few chosen. |] 

Christ had quitted Galilee and was passing through 
Perea, the country on the opposite side of the Jordan, on 
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His way to Judea and Jerusalem (Mt. 19, 1; Me. 10, 1). 
He was taking this His last journey to meet the sufferings 
and the death which should be the consummation of His 
work (Mt. 20, 17-19). On the way, the Pharisees had 
put to Him the question regarding divorce, and in reply 
He had given the instruction on the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie (Mt. 19, 3-9), to which He added for His 
disciples the words on the state of virginity (ibid. v. 10-12). 
Later, He had so touchingly shown His love for the children 
who were forbidden at first by the Apostles to approach 
Him (v. 13-15). He then, after the rich young man had 
gone away, gave His disciples the consoling lesson on volun- 
tary poverty and the reward of those who followed Him 
(v. 23-29), which He concluded with the solemn warning: 
‘‘And many that are first, shall be last; and the last shall 
be first”’ (v. 30). 

St. Matthew now introduces with yap the present parable 
as confirmation of this last saying; nor should the enim 
before regnum caelorum be omitted in the Vulgate and the 
Vetus latina, according to the best authenticated reading 
(cf. Wordsworth and White). Our Lord, at the end, again 
refers to the same truth and repeats the same words, pref- 
acing them with otrws. 

Probably the parable was spoken whilst Jesus was still 
in the country east of the Jordan. According to the context 
it seems most probable that it formed part of the instruction 
to the disciples, although there may have been others listen- 
ing also. 

We are familiar from the previous parables with the 
introduction: “The kingdom of heaven is like to a house- 
holder” (v. 1). It has here the same meaning as elsewhere: 
to emphasize the similarity between the order which pre- 
vails in the kingdom of Heaven and the manner in which 
this householder acted towards the laborers in His vineyard. 

The householder in the parable was a wealthy citizen 
who owned a large vineyard, and who in addition to his 
steward (v. 8) and his regular domestics also employed a 
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large number of day-laborers for special work. As we 
remarked before, the cultivation of the vine has greatly 
declined in Palestine, and indeed in the whole of lesser 
Asia, since the inhabitants have come under the yoke of 
Islam. At the present day wine-growing is mostly carried 
on in the East Jordan country, near Es-Salt, and in Chris- 
tian Lebanon, where the Moslems themselves pay supersti- 
tious reverence to the grave of the great Prophet, Noah, 
who first planted the vine; it is in Kerak-Nuh, not far from 
Zahle, and is over thirty meters long. 

The vine is also cultivated successfully by German and 
Jewish colonists, especially at Carmel and near Jaffa, and 
by natives near Hebron and in other parts of Southern 
Palestine. The sweet fruit is highly esteemed by the Mos- 
lems either when dried or when freshly gathered. In the 
time of our Lord, and also in the Old Testament days, 
wine-growing was far more extensively cultivated throughout 
the whole land. There is scarcely a passage in the Holy 
Scriptures in which the wine is not mentioned whenever there 
is question of the fruits of the earth. The Bible speaks in 
more than a hundred places of the vineyards and their 
cultivation, and there is scarcely any other occupation which 
so frequently forms the basis of parables and comparisons. 
Israel, the chosen nation, was regarded as the selected vine- 
yard of the Lord. All the great acts of divine mercy for 
the salvation of the people were labors in this vineyard (Ps. 
79, 9-17; Is. 5, 1-7; Jer. 2, 21, etc.). 

Thus the image made use of by Christ was one familiar 
to the disciples. He described in it a day in the vine-dresser’s 
life when very heavy and arduous work had to be accom- 
plished. It will be best for us therefore to represent to 
ourselves the time of the vintage. Of course, there is plenty 
of various kinds of work to be done in the vineyard at other 
times as well. The walls, so laboriously built around the 
plantation, are mostly made with loose stones put together 
without lime or mortar and very often strongly protected at 
the top by a fence of thorn-bushes. These walls must be 
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kept in good order and they require constant repairing so 
as to keep out the thievish jackals and foxes, as well as 
other unbidden intruders. In the vineyard itself all the 
superfluous stones must be collected together and the weeds 
must be uprooted; even the loosening of the earth round the 
vines with pickaxe or spade or the small home-made plough 
affords sufficient temporary employment for industrious 
hands. Then the care of the plants, the pruning, the prop- 
ping, the tying-up and clearing, require much labor, whether 
the vines are allowed to trail along the ground with their 
great stems resting on small supports, or are reared more 
in the fashion of bushes with short branches. 

The owner of the vineyard does not usually employ 
many strange laborers for this kind of work, which is spread 
over a long time and as a rule can be done by his own house- 
hold. But at vintage time it is different. As at the harvest- 
time in the corn fields, there is often so much work to be 
done in a few days that the ordinary hands are not sufficient. 
Even if the sons of the house were to help, as they are in the 
habit of doing throughout the year (Mt. 21, 28-30), still 
all the work could not be accomplished in good time, — the 
cutting of the grapes, the gathering of them into baskets, 
the carrying of them to the wine-press, the treading and 
pressing of them, the purifying and further treatment of 
the must. The householder must, therefore, necessarily 
provide help and engage strangers as day-laborers. For 
these reasons, the vintage time seems to correspond best 
with the incidents of the parable. 

Very early in the morning! (we are told) the owner of 
the vineyard went out to hire laborers. The ordering and 
the management of the work itself is the steward’s task 
(v. 8), but the master himself provides the extra hands. 
We are not expressly told in the first verse whither he went; 
but from the object of his going forth and what followed 
it is easy to divine. He went where he could find laborers, 
that is to say, to the public market-place, probably near the 

‘Aua rpwt, early in the morning, or in the last watch of the night (cf. Mc. 13, 35). 
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city gate. As it was yet early, he may have met people on 
the road going to the market to offer their services. 

As we said before, it is easy to find laborers at harvest- 
time in the East, and the householder in the Gospel soon 
found several. The question of payment was also quickly 
settled. The master offered a denarius, which was, probably, 
the wages given for a day’s work in those parts at harvest- 
time. The men were satisfied with this, and so he sent 
them to the vineyard, where the steward should appoint to 
them their work. 

A denarius (76 énvapiov, denarius, in the Mishnah 73"), 
which we may translate by ‘“‘a shilling,” was a Roman silver 
coin with the image and Latin inscription of the Emperor 
(cf. Mt. 22, 20, etc.). In size and value it was about equal 
to the Jewish half-shekel and the Greek drachma; it was 
the twenty-fifth part of a Roman Awreus and worth about 
8d. in current English money or 17 cents in American. It 
was the silver coin in general use in Palestine and is men- 
tioned sixteen times in the New Testament. 

The wages given at the present day in the Holy Land 
correspond very closely to those mentioned in the parable. 
In the only other example in Scripture where the amount 
of the day’s pay is expressly mentioned (it is true, in that 
instance it was not for work, but one day’s guidance on a 
journey) we find a drachma named also, but this included 
maintenance (Tob. 5, 15 dpaxunv ris nuépas kal ta déovTa cor; 
is wanting in the Vulgate). At the present day the hire for 
ordinary day-laborers does not as a rule include meals. 
The laborer must provide his own food, but bread and olives 
or some other fruit supply his wants amply. Probably the day- 
laborer in the time of our Lord had also to provide his own food. 

The working time was from sunrise to sunset and there- 
fore was shorter or longer according to the season of the 
year. The length varies in Palestine from 9 hours 54 
minutes, to 14 hours 6 minutes (for 32° N. lat.). The vin- 
tage mostly occurs in September when the days are of 
medium length, from 6 o’clock a.m. to 6 p.m. It was cus- 
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tomary to divide the time into four parts, just as the night 
was divided into four watches. The work may perhaps 
have been interrupted also, according to the various por- 
tions, by shorter or longer intervals, at the hours of 3, 9, and 
12, according to our reckoning. 

The owner of the vineyard in time of pressing work, 
particularly at vintage time, probably remained all day 
in the vineyard. Thus he soon perceived that there were 
not sufficient hands for the work. Therefore about 9 o’clock 
he hastened again to the market-place to procure more 
laborers. He found others who were not there earlier stand- 
ing idle, and he sent them to his vineyard, which may have 
been in the immediate vicinity of the town or the place. 
Instead of a settled arrangement as to wages the laborers 
were satisfied with the assurance that they should receive 
what was right and just. The wealthy owner of the vine- 
yard must have been well-known, and his word sufficed 
without any fixed agreement. 

The householder, after hiring more workers at midday 
and at 3 o’clock, went out once more, an hour before sunset, 
about 5 o’clock. Probably a certain portion of the work 
should be finished that same day, if possible, and to accom- 
plish this more help was needed. The owner may have 
wanted, at the same time, to secure the necessary assistance 
for the next day. He again found men disengaged, and 
asked them: ‘Why stand you here all the day idle?” It 
was an opportunity and not their own willingness which 
was wanting. “Because no man has hired us.” They 
may, perhaps, have been guilty of a little negligence in 
seeking for work; but the master engaged them and sent 
them to the vineyard, without, however, making any arrange- 
ment about wages. 

Evening fell soon afterwards, and, according to the ordi- 
nances of the Law, the laborers forthwith received payment 
for their services (Lev. 19, 13; Deut. 24, 14 et seq.; Tob. 
4,15 Gr. 14). The master intrusted this duty to-his steward,! 


1 + érirpdrw, Vulg. procuratori, v. 8. 
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who from early morning had guided and superintended the 
work. He was to give a shilling to each one, and to pay 
the last comers first, for, if those who were hired first had 
been paid first, they would have hurried home with their 
wages, and thus would not have seen that the late comers 
received the same payment. For the illustration of the 
lesson contained in the parable, it was necessary that they 
should be witnesses. 

The impression produced by this action of the master is 
vividly and naturally described. Those who began their 
work in the early morning considered, and not without cause, 
that there was a great disproportion between the reward 
and the amount of work done. They joined together and 
expressed their dissatisfaction to the master. They could 
say, with justice: ‘‘We have borne the burden of the day 
and the heats.’”’ Their work from early morning until late 
in the evening had indeed been much greater, and the burn- 
ing heat of the noonday sun had made it doubly hard. 
“These last,” on the contrary, who came at ‘‘the eleventh 
hour,” had only worked for one short hour in the cool of 
evening, after standing idle all day. Therefore, if the great- 
ness of the toil and the amount of work performed were to 
decide the question, their complaint was not unjustified: 
““You have made them equal (to us).”’ 

But the master very quietly pointed out to the grumblers 
that it was not exactly the work which was to decide the 
matter; it was a question for his own free will: ‘Friend, 
I do you no wrong,” for you have received the full wages 
agreed upon for your work, and you cannot claim more. 
“T will give to this last the same as to you.” It is no con- 
cern of yours how I act towards others, for I can do as I 
like with my own money. You must not be jealous because 
I do good to others. 


The é dyvapiov in verse 2 does not merely indicate the price which is 
expressed by the simple genitive, but the conditions also of the contract 
according. to which he is acting. As determining the time more exactly, 
it may be best to join the accusative 77 jyepay to cuudpwrqoas. 
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“Beginning from the last even to the first” (v. 8) is a well-known 
constructio praegnans, in which, according to the meaning, the second 
supplementary verb “and proceeding” is left out. ’Ezolncay in verse 12 
may be understood in two ways, either they have only spent one hour, 
or they have only worked one hour, which is better and the more gen- 
erally accepted. Jiilicher rightly rejects the amended form érévycap, 
“they have drudged” (II, 464). “O xatowy is especially used in the 
Septuagint to designate the hot wind (Job. 27, 21; Jer. 18, 17; Ez. 17, 
10; 19, 15; Os. 12, 1; 18, 15). But in this parable it merely describes the 
heat of the sun, which can be very oppressive in the vintage season. 
The expression @pov in verse 14 must not be strained as if it meant that 
the malcontents had not taken their penny, or had thrown it on the 
ground. It simply means “take it’? home with thee. To ody is mostly 
translated by “‘thine,’’ but it may also refer to the 76 dnvapiov, “Take 
thy own coin and go thy way.” By putting 9é\ first word the volun- 
tariness of the master’s decision is particularly emphasized. ’Ev tovs 
éuots in verse 13 is rendered in various ways, corresponding to the Greek 
text, in the Codex Brixianus, the Itala (f), the Codices Egertonensis 
(E), Kenanensis (Q), and Rushworthianus (R) of the Vulgate, as well 
as of the original text of the Oxoniensis (O); it is missing from most 
of the Latin MSS. 

As we said before (page 293) é¢8aduds rovnpds stands particularly for 
bad temper and envy. 


Our Lord Himself plainly instructs us how to interpret 
the parable by repeating at the end the truth to be illus- 
trated and which He had immediately before announced 
to the Apostles: ‘So shall the last be first, and the first 
last”? (v. 16). Professor Jiilicher, it is true, thinks that this 
is to be regarded as an “‘unfortunate conception”’ of the parable 
on the part of the Evangelist, who thereby would proclaim 
a radical revolution, turning the highest to the lowest. 
Rather is it precisely the exegetist himself who is “unfor- 
tunate”’ in his erroneous conception and radical distortion 
of the Evangelist’s narrative and lesson. 

The words, in keeping with the whole parable, point to 
a great truth: It may and will happen that many who were 
called last will be first in the kingdom of Heaven, whilst 
the first called will be last. The argument for this truth is 
to be furnished and illustrated by means of the parable. 
It is also intended to show us that the measure of our 
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reward in Christ’s kingdom will not depend solely on the 
greatness, the fatigue, and the length of our work, nor on 
the extrinsic value of individual labor, but, above all and 
primarily, on the free will and the favor of the Master in 
this Kingdom. He will apportion His grace to every one 
as it may please Him (1 Cor. 12, 11). It is true that God 
will render to every one according to his works and that the 
strictest justice will be meted to all. But the decisive factor 
in the measure of a greater or lesser reward is not the 
exterior greatness of the work in itself; it is the interior 
grace and co-operation with it on the part of man. But 
the measure of this grace depends solely and alone on God’s 
benevolence. 

Therefore, the master’s voluntary goodness towards the 
last comers is specially emphasized in the parable. Many 
shall be found to have gained in quite a short time as much 
merit as others have acquired in long years, because they 
shall have received in a far higher degree the grace of God, 
which is the voluntary gift of His goodness. 

Thus the words, ‘For many are called, but few chosen” 
(v. 16), which according to the evidence of many texts 
were added at the conclusion, express very appropriately the 
fundamental idea of the parable. Many are called to the 
ordinary degree of grace with which they must co-operate, 
according to their strength, in order to receive their reward 
in the kingdom of Heaven. But few are chosen for special 
and extraordinary gifts of grace by which they, “‘being made 
perfect in a short space, have fulfilled a long time” (Wis- 
dom, 4, 13). This fundamental idea quite corresponds with 
the context and the previous instruction to the disciples. 
Peter’s question, ‘Behold we have left all things, and have 
followed thee: what therefore shall we have?” (Mt. 19, 
27) it is true, was well-meant and was the outcome of his 
perfect consciousness of their complete devotedness to their 
Master’s cause. But it showed at the same time that the 
danger of overrating their own work and of a certain self- 
exaltation resulting from this over-esteem was not alto- 
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gether absent, more especially as according to the prevailing 
Jewish views exterior works and the observance of exterior 
ordinances were to decide the question of participation in 
the kingdom of God. Hence Christ answered, first, in the 
most gracious, benevolent manner, with those encouraging 
words on the places of honor in the kingdom of Heaven 
destined for His faithful followers, and on the splendid, 
hundredfold reward destined for their unreserved surrender 
of all that they possessed (Mt. 19, 28 et seqg.). But like a 
wise and anxious teacher, at the same time He added the 
necessary warning of the risks involved, ‘‘So shall the last 
be first and the first last,” a warning which He then further 
developed by means of the present parable. Certainly, 
the fundamental idea of the simile, as it is set forth, is 
admirably adapted for this purpose. All overrating of 
individual efforts were to be rebuked, and humble, unselfish 
devotion to the service of God to be commended; but, 
finally, it must be ever borne in mind that all depended 
on divine grace: ‘So you also, when you shall have done all 
things that are commanded you, say: We are unprofitable 
servants (Le. 17, 10). 

St. Jerome alludes to this fundamental idea of the 
parable when he remarks: ‘‘Non tempori deferente Domino, 
sed fidei”’ (in Mt. 20, 1. M. 26, 146 B). God apportions 
His rewards according to the merits of our faith, which 
depends on divine grace, and not according to the length 
of time. St. Paschasius Radbertus, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Bl. Albert the Great, and others hold similar views (cf. 
Knabenbauer, Mt. II, 182). 

But it by no means results from the truth thus pro- 
claimed that there will be no difference in the rewarding 
happiness of Heaven. The parable is only intended to 
illustrate one side of the relation between merit and 
reward, between one’s own work and the grace of God. 
We see clearly from other passages and from the 
words spoken immediately before this parable concern- 
ing the Apostles’ places of honor, that just as in the 
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measure of grace there will be also gradations in the degree 
of glory. 

The right interpretation of the various parts of the 
parable results easily from the chief idea, in as far as they 
admit of interpretation. Mindful of the general rule, we 
must guard ourselves here from a desire to refer every 
single feature of the image to the main theme itself. But 
it would be equally erroneous and misleading to deny the 
relations of the image to the truth, relations which follow 
from the fundamental idea itself of the parable. Nor must 
we try to find, like Jiilicher, that the Church in the exegesis 
of the details of this parable has “treated it in an utterly 
wrong manner”’ (II, 468). 

If the whole simile has reference to the kingdom of 
Heaven, which every one must admit, then it follows without 
further argument that in the householder and his actions 
we have an image of God. It is a mere cavil to be scan- 
dalized at the saying, “the householder must be God.” 
The laborers whom He calls are an image of men who are 
to merit in God’s service reward in the kingdom of Heaven. 
This service of God is represented to us by the work in the 
vineyard. We are at liberty to accept or not the interpre- 
tation of many of the Fathers of the Church who under- 
stand the vineyard to mean the Church of the New Covenant, 
an interpretation which quite corresponds with the figura- 
tive use of this simile in the Old Testament. But we may 
not exclude God’s ancient vineyard, for the same order of 
grace refers equally to the Old Covenant. Ever and every- 
where, man, by serving God, that is by doing God’s will, 
was destined to merit his heavenly reward. 

Men are called at different hours of the day, that is, at 
different times in their lives, in a special manner to the 
service of God. Since Christ has set forth the same essential 
reward for work varying in the time which it occupied, it 
does not seem consistent with the meaning of the parable 
to explain the first, third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh hours 
as applying to the various ages of the human race (Noah, | 
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Abraham, Moses, Christ, the end of the world), — an inter- 
pretation frequently set forth from the time of St. Irenaeus 
and Origen. It will be more fitting for us to regard the 
various hours as applying to the time of our call to God’s 
service, whether occurring in earliest childhood, or after a 
life passed in sin or indifference, in youth, in manhood, 
or in old age. Origen and other Fathers of the Church 
have accepted this exposition in addition to the first, 
but many have adopted it exclusively (cf. St. Chrysos- 
tom, Hom. 64 al. 65 in Mt. n. 3. M. 58, 612 e¢ seq.; St. 
Augustine, Sermo 49 al. 237 n. 2. M. 38, 320 et seg., and 
others). 

Evening, with the payment of the wages, points out to 
us the end of every one’s working time, when “‘the night 
comes when no man can work” (John, 9, 4). But the lot 
of each one, though decided immediately after death, must 
also be made known at the General Judgment; for this 
reason many understand the payment of all the laborers 
at the one time as referring to this Last Judgment. The 
steward who pays the wages is regarded by many as an 
image of the Son of Man, to Whom the Father has com- 
mitted all judgment (John, 5, 22, 27). 

The coin received by all as payment corresponds to the 
share in the eternal happiness of the kingdom of Heaven. 
Many commentators, it is true, point out that in this we 
have a figure of the different degrees of glory by which 
one and the same good, that is the vision and the love of 
God, shall make each one individually happy, yet happy 
in a wholly different measure. But as we remarked before, 
although the present parable admits of this application to 
the varying degrees of glory, yet this is not what it is 
intended to illustrate. It is rather intended that from it 
a portion of the elect — those who having labored, each 
one for different length of time, are yet to receive the same 
reward — shall learn the truth, that the greatness of the 
reward depends, not on the duration nor the arduousness of 
the labor, but on the measure of grace given and corre- 
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sponded to. Hence, to remain in harmony with the object of 
the parable, we must understand the coin paid as express- 
ing the same degree of glory in Heaven. 


The grumbling of the first comers is only a feature of the image 
in the simile, and to regard it as having any significance concerning the 
kingdom of Heaven would be wholly contrary to the aim of the parable. 
St. John Chrysostom, therefore, specially warns us that no importance 
is to be attached to this single detail. The murmuring fits in admirably 
as part of the image, because it expresses the perfectly natural senti- 
ments of men who only see and value their own work, and also, because 
it affords the householder the required opportunity for the instruction 
which bears upon the object of the parable. It may have been the 
detail of the murmuring which has led to a wrong interpretation to be 
met with occasionally in connection with the concluding words: ‘Many 
are called, but few chosen.” It has been explained, without considering 
the context, as applying to the small number of the elect and in this 
connection, also, as referring to the rejection of the Jews who were called 
first and the election of the heathen, called at the last hour. According 
to Jiilicher (as remarked already) this ‘‘unhappy construction” was to 
be attributed to St. Matthew himself. We must certainly utterly 
reject the interpretation equally with the assumption that the Evangelist 
himself so completely misunderstood the parable. Neither the text nor 
the context affords the least justification for these opinions, as is proved 
quite sufficiently by what we have already said. 

Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and others quote a similar parable which occurs 
in various passages of the Talmud! as a specimen of Rabbinical wisdom: 

“To whom was Rabbi Bon bar Chaija like? To a king who hired 
many laborers. Amongst them was one who did his work particularly 
well. What did the king do? He took him and walked up and down 
with him. When it was evening the laborers came to receive their 
wages, and he gave him the same as the others. Then the laborers 
murmured, saying: ‘We have worked hard the whole day; but he has 
only worked two hours and the same wages are given to him.’ The 
king said to them: ‘He has done more in two hours than you have dur- 
ing the whole day.’ So has Rabbi Bon applied himself more to the 
study of the Law in twenty-eight years than another in one hundred 
years” (Lightfoot, II, 347 et seg.). The lesson conveyed in this apologue 
is quite different to that of the parable in the Gospel. The value of 
one’s work in itself is, in true Jewish fashion, distinctly emphasized, 
whilst Christ utters a warning against self-esteem. 


1 Tract Berakhoth. 
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The parable, rightly interpreted, shows us that the truth 
which Christ would thereby illustrate is extremely important 
and practical and has an intimate connection with every 
one’s life. Consistently with the fundamental idea of the 
simile, the expositor may at once draw from it the lesson 
that no one should boast of the greatness of his work and 
his labors, for all the merit of these for Heaven depends upon 
God’s grace and his own co-operation with the same, — 
that many a one who in the eyes of men is lowly and con- 
temptible will, because of having received a larger measure 
of grace and of having more faithfully followed its inspira- 
tions, gain more merit and receive a greater reward from 
God than the great and distinguished ones in this world. 

The Fathers of the Church, and many preachers follow- 
ing their guidance, consider, quite consistently with the 
object of the parable, that it likewise illustrates each man’s 
destined end and vocation: “To serve God and to attain 
to eternal happiness is the end of man on earth.”’ 

Thus the vineyard with its various works, and the wages 
paid for them, affords opportunity for different practical 
applications. 

The individual points of the parable lend themselves 
better to such practical applications as the love of labor 
and contentment; warnings may also be drawn from them 
against sloth and envy. 


Amongst other applications St. John Chrysostom gives the follow- 
ing: ‘The vineyard means the commandments and ordinances of God, 
the time for labor, the present life; the laborers are those who are called 
in different ways to the service of God; and the various hours at which 
they were called, the early morning, the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh 
hours, represent the various ages at which men turn to God and are 
converted. He desires to stir up the zeal of those who return to Him in 
old age and amend their lives so that they may not have any reason to 
think that they have less to expect. Therefore, He introduces others 
who grow angry at the portion given to the last comers; certainly not 
merely to show that they are full of envy and jealousy, but to teach us 
that each one could attain to such great happiness as might in itself 
excite the envy of others. . . . Thus it is clear in every respect that the 
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parable has reference not only to those who from earliest youth lead a 
virtuous life, but also to such as in advanced years turn to God; to the 
former it teaches the lesson that they must not exalt themselves, nor 
despise those who come at the eleventh hour, and to the latter that they 
may gain everything even in a short time. . .. But it teaches every 
one as well that all depends on God’s mercy, which preserves them from 
falling and leads them to the possession of unspeakable happiness. This 
above all things is the object of the present parable. . . . Therefore I 
pray you, let us hold firmly to the true faith and live blamelessly, for 
if we do not prove ourselves worthy in life of the faith, the severest 
punishments will befall us . . .” (M. 58, 612-4). 

St. Cyril of Alexandria says that the vineyard signifies human 
nature, and the laborers are holy men who work for the salvation of 
others. He explains the different hours as the various ages of the world. 
We who have sprung from heathen nations are those who stand idle, 
“for we were idle, that is to say, we were without the knowledge of God 
and without good works.” But those who were once idle have now 
become laborers, ‘‘for now the once idle Church labors; the choir of 
apostles, of martyrs, of ascetics, of pilgrims, of holy virgins, and of those 
who live chastely in the married state — all labor ...” (M. 77, 1096 
et seq.). 

The author of the Opus Imperfectum treats this parable in an 
exhaustive manner. He says: ‘Homo paterfamilias Christus est, cui 
caeli et terra quasi una est domus, familia autem quasi caelestium et 
terrestrium multitudo creaturarum; qui quasi tristegam domum aedi- 
ficavit, id est inferos, caelum et terram, ut super terram habitarent 
certantes, in inferno autem victi, in caelo victores, ut et nos in medio 
constituti non contendamus ad eos descendere, qui sunt in inferno, sed 
ad eos ascendere, qui sunt in caelo. . . . Quae est vinea Dei hic? Non 
homines, sicut alibi: homines enim vineae cultores dicuntur. Vinea 
enim iustitia est, in qua diversae species iustitiarum positae sunt quasi 
vites, ut puta mansuetudo, castitas, patientia, longanimitas ceteraque 
innumerabilia bona, quae omnia generaliter iustitiae appellantur. Atten- 
damus ergo, cum quali studio caelestem vineam colamus. . . . Sicut 
autem mercenarius positus in vinea, si neglexerit eam, non solum mer- 
cedem suam perdet, sed etiam desertae vineae exigetur ab eo damnum, 
sic et nos, si neglexerimus iustitiam nobis commissam, non solum nul- 
lam mercedem habebimus, sed etiam dissipatae iustitiae dabimus ra- 
tionem. Vinea enim Dei non extra nos, sed in nobis ipsis plantata est. 
Ideo qui peccatum facit, dissipat in se iustitiam Dei; qui autem bona 
opera facit, colit eam in se. Bene autem culta iustitia in sensibus tuis 
generat botryonem, id est Christum. . . . Scitote quia mercenarii sumus 
conducti. Si ergo mercenarii sumus, cognoscere debemus, quae sunt 
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opera nostra. Mercenarius enim sine opere non potest esse. Opera 
autem nostra sunt opera iustitiae: non ut agros nostros colamus et 
vineas, non ut divitias acquiramus et congregemus honores, sed ut 
proximis prosimus. Et quamvis haec sine peccato facere possumus, 
tamen non sunt opera nostra, sed diaria nostra. Sicut ergo nemo ideo 
sic conducit mercenarium, ut hoc solum faciat, quod manducet, sic et 
nos non ideo vocati sumus a Christo, ut haec sola operemur, quae ad 
nostrum pertinent usum, sed ad gloriam Dei... . Videamus, qui sunt 
otiosi. Non peccatores: illi enim mortui dicuntur, non otiosi. . . . Quis 
est ergo otiosus? Qui opus Dei non operatur. Puta, si alienas res 
tollis, non es otiosus, sed mortuus. Si autem aliena quidem non tollis, 
tamen nec de tuis rebus impotentibus das, tune otiosus es. Nam quia 
aliena non tollis, non quidem peccas, tamen nec iustitiam nec miseri- 
cordiam operaris. Vis non esse otiosus? Nec aliena tollas, et de tuis 
des, et operatus es in vinea Domini et coluisti misericordiae vitem” 
(M., P. G. 56,817 et seq.): 

St. Hilary explains the individual features of the simile as follows: 
“Patremfamilias hune Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum existimari 
necesse est, qui totius humani generis curam habens, omni tempore 
universos ad culturam legis vocaverit. Vineam vero legis ipsius opus 
et obedientiam, denarium autem obedientiae ipsius praemium significari 
intellegimus. . . . Forum autem pro saeculo accipi res ipsa admonet, 
aequabiliter turbis hominum, calumniarum iniuriarumque contentionibus 
et diversorum negotiorum difficultatibus semper tumultuosum.” The 
five times of hiring he explains as the various ages of the world. As to 
the wages, he then adds: ‘“Merces quidem ex dono nulla est, quia 
debetur ex opere; sed gratuitam gratiam Deus omnibus ex fidei iusti- 
ficatione donavit” (M. 9, 1029 et seq.). 

St. Augustine makes the following application: ‘Sed attendite et 
intellegite, fratres mei, ne ideo quisque differat venire ad vineam, quia 
securus est, quoniam, quandocumque venerit, ipsum denarium accepturus 
est. Securus est quidem, quod ipse denarius illi promittitur; sed differre 
non iubetur. Numquid enim et illi, qui sunt ad vineam conducti, 
quando ad illos exibat paterfamilias, ut conduceret, quos invenit hora 
tertia, et conduxit, verbi gratia dixerunt illi: Exspecta, non illuc imus 
nisi hora sexta? aut quos invenit hora sexta, dixerunt: Non imus nisi 
hora nona? aut quos nona invenit, dixerunt: Non imus nisi undecima? 
Omnibus enim tantumdem daturus est: quare nos amplius fatigamur? 
Quid ille daturus sit et quid facturus sit, penes ipsum consilium est. 
Tu quando vocaris, veni. Merces enim cunctis aequalis promittitur, 
sed de ipsa hora operandi magna quaestio est. Si enim illi, verbi gratia, 
qui vocati sunt hora sexta, in hac aetate corporis constituti, ubi iuveniles 
anni fervent, sicut ipsa hora sexta fervet, si dicerent illi iuvenes vocati: 
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Exspecta, audivimus enim in Evangelio, quia omnes unam mercedem 
accepturi sumus; cum senes facti fuerimus, hora undecima veniemus, 
tantumdem accepturi quare laboraturi? responderetur eis et diceretur: 
Laborare non vis, qui utrum vivas usque ad senectam nescis? Sexta 
hora vocaris: veni. Paterfamilias tibi quidem etiam undecima venienti 
denarium promisit: sed utrum vivas usque ad septimam, nemo tibi 
promisit. Non dico: usque ad undecimam, sed: usque ad septimam. 
Quare ergo differs vocantem te, certus de mercede, incertus de die? 
Vide ne forte, quod tibi ille daturus est promittendo, tu tibi auferas 
differendo. Si hoc recte dicitur de infantibus, tamquam ad horam 
primam pertinentibus, si recte dicitur de pueris, tamquam ad horam 
tertiam pertinentibus, si recte dicitur de iuvenibus tamquam in horae 
sextae flagrantia constitutis: quanto magis recte de decrepitis dicitur: 
Ecce, iam hora undecima est, et adhuc stas, venire piger es?”’ (Sermo 
87 n. 8. M. 38, 533 e¢ seq.). 


This parable is read as the Gospel in the Mass on Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday. A portion of the nineteenth homily of 
St. Gregory the Great on the Gospels is used in the third 
nocturn. The antiphons at the Benedictus and the Mag- 
nificat, and in the small hours as well, are taken from the 
words of the parable. 

The manifold lessons of the simile may be summed up 
in various ways for preaching and meditation. 

The following points, from amongst others, may be 
useful: 

I. Our Lire is A LaBor In Gop’s VINEYARD 


I. The invitation to labor. 

1. It comes from God, our Creator and our Master. 

2. It is given to all men as the creatures and 
servants of God. 

3. God called us first at our admission into the 
Church, but He continually repeats the invita- 
tion to labor by the inspirations of divine grace. 

II. The work in God’s vineyard: 

1. With regard to the Master of the vineyard. 

(a) Humble submission of the understanding 
by faith. 
(b) Surrender of the will by active charity. 
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2. With regard to our fellow-laborers. 

(a) Justice in our actions and our judgments. 

(b) Patience in bearing their faults and im- 
perfections. 

(c) Charity and kindliness, having regard to 
our common relations with the same Master. 

3. With regard to the Church as God’s visible vineyard: 

(a) Love for the Church, God’s vineyard, 
which He has planted and in which He has 
called us to labor. 

(b) Obedience and submissiveness to the su- 
periors whom God has placed as His stew- 
ards over the vineyard. 

III. The payment for the labor. 

1. The coin of everlasting bliss is promised as 
reward to every laborer. 

2. But the measure of the reward is not merely 
according to the exterior manner, amount, and 
duration of the labor, but according to the degree of 
God’s grace and our fidelity in co-operating with it. 


II. Tue VINEYARD oF GoD IN OURSELVES 


I. The preparation of the soil. 
1. Removal of obstacles, stones, thorns, weeds: 
purification from sin. 
2. Watering and manuring: practice of prayer and 
penance. 
3. Digging and cultivation of ground: examination 
of conscience and meditation. 
II. Culture of the vine. 
1. Choosing and planting: good resolutions accord- 
ing to the rules of Faith and common-sense. 
2. The securing and tying up: confidence, the 
Commandments, and the means of grace. 
3. Dressing, pruning: avoidance of the occasion of 
sin, overcoming inordinate desires, self-discipline, 
following the example of Christ. 
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III. Conditions for fruitfulness. 

1. The living union of the branches of the vine 
with the stem: sanctifying and actual grace. 

2. Protection against thieves by means of walls 
and watch-towers: prudence and vigilance. 

3. Rain and sunshine for the growth and ripening 
of the fruit: humility, patience, and practice 
of charity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The parable is of very special importance for the know]l- 
edge of the kingdom of Christ, because it shows us the 
measure according to which every one will be rewarded at 
the Last Day. Our attention is drawn particularly to the 
following points: 

First, there is in the kingdom of Heaven true merit, 
which shall receive its just reward. The Lord as a just 
Judge will requite every one and render to the Just the 
crown of justice, which they have merited. 

Secondly, the standard for merit and its corresponding 
reward is not fixed according to the length of time occupied 
by the work, nor the greatness of the fatigue and the sacri- 
fice entailed thereby, were they even heroic labors, such as 
those of the Apostles, which Peter had in view in His ques- 
tion and our Lord also in His answer. 

Thirdly, the standard for reward is rather the degree 
of grace granted to each one by the voluntary favor of 
God with which every one must faithfully co-operate. 

Finally, it follows that those to whom God of His volun- 
tary goodness grants greater grace are enabled to acquire 
more merit for Heaven than others who are working longer 
with a lesser degree of grace. Thus, no room is left for any 
pharisaical boasting of our own work, and the solid founda- 
tion of humility is pointed out to us in the recognition of 
the generous goodness and at the same time the royal pre- 
rogatives of God, whose useless servants we all are. 
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XXII. 


THE TWO SONS 


Matthew, 21, 25-32 
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S]HE short parable of the Two Sons whom the father 
| sent to the vineyard is related by St. Matthew 


Mt. 21: 

28. Quid autem vobis videtur ? 
Homo quidam habebat duos filios; 
et accedens ad primum dixit: Fill, 
vade hodie, operare in vinea mea. 

29. Ille autem respondens ait: 
Nolo. Postea autem, paenitentia 
motus, abiit. 

30. Accedens autem ad alterum 
dixit similiter. At ille respondens 
ait: Eo, domine. Et non ivit. 

31. Quis ex duobus fecit volunta- 
tem patris? Dicunt ei: Primus. 
Dicit illis Jesus: Amen dico vobis, 
quia publicani et meretrices prae- 
cedunt vos in regnum Dei. 

32. Venit enim ad vos Johannes 
in via iustitiae et non credidistis ei. 
Publicani autem et meretrices credi- 
derunt ei: vos autem videntes nec 
paenitentiam habuistis postea, ut 
crederetis ei. 


V. 28. After aurekwn. + pou BC*XZ and others, Vulg., Copt. 


versions, Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch.— 29. This arrangement (ov 
@edw in v. 29, eyw xupee in v. 30) is followed by SC D and most Greek 
Cod., It., Vulg., Syr. Curet. and Sinait., Pesh., many Fathers of the 
Church, Textus rec., Lachm., Treg., Tischend., Weymouth, Brandsch., 
Hetz., Blass; the inverted form (eyw xupie in v. 29, ov bedw in v. 30) 
is followed by B, seven minus., Syr. Hierosol., Copt., Arm., Eth. version, 
codices Rushworth. and Toletan. (corr.) of the Vulg., Isid. Pelus., 


Damasus, Ps.-Ath.; Westc.-H., Nestle, Weiss. — 30. spocedOwv de 
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8B D etc.; car mp. CX A, Textus rec. etc.;—Jdevrepw 8° BC? LM etce.; 
erepew S*C*DEF etc.; It., Vulg. ad alterum;—eyw: It., Vulg. eo. — 
31. Aeyovow: + avrw C XA etc., It., Vulg.;—apwros SC L X etc., Syr. 
Curet., Pesh., Eth. versions, Vulg. (cf. Wordsw.-White), some Cod. of the 
It.; vorepos B; ecxaros D, six minus. etc.; devrepos four; novissimus most 
Cod. of the It., many of the Vulg.; ultimus Syr. Sinait. and Hieros., 
Copt., Arm., Eth. (Cod.) vers. St. Jerome (Com. in h. |. M. 26, 162 A) 
remarks: ‘Porro quod dicitur: Quis ex duobus fecit voluntatem patris? 
et illi dicunt: Novissimus, sciendum est in veris (al. veteribus) exemplari- 
bus non haberi novissimum, sed primum, ut proprio iudicio condemnentur. 
Si autem novissimum voluerimus legere, manifesta est interpretatio, ut 
dicamus intellegere quidem veritatem Judaeos, sed tergiversari et nolle 
dicere quod sentiunt, sicut et baptismum Johannis scientes esse de caelo 
dicere noluerunt”;—vinstead of praecedent the Vulg. and most and 
best Cod. have praecedunt as in Greek (cf. Wordsw.-W.). — 32.  ovée 
B, ten minus., It., Vulg., Syr., Copt., Eth. vers.; ov 8C L and most 
Cod.; wanting in D, ce. 


Mt. 21, 28-32: 

28. But what think you? A certain man had two sons; and com- 
ing to the first, he said: Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. 

29. And he, answering, said: I will not. But afterwards, having 
repented, he went. 

30. And coming to the other, he said in like manner. And he, 
answering, said: I go, Sir; and he did not go. 

31. Which of the two did the father’s will? They say to him: The 
first. Jesus said to them: Amen I say to you, that the publicans and 
the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before you. 

32. For John came to you in the way of righteousness, and you did 
not believe him. The publicans and the harlots believed him: but you, 
seeing it, did not even afterwards repent, that you might believe him. 


It was our Lord’s custom during the days that intervened 
between His triumphant entry into Jerusalem and His 
approaching Passion to teach in the porches of the Temple, 
and then when evening came to withdraw with His disciples 
to the house of His friend Lazarus at Bethany (Mt. 21, 
17; Me. 11, 11 ef seg.). On one of these days—on the 
Thursday in Holy Week as is generally assumed — prob- 
ably in the morning, He went once more to the Temple 
courtyard where He walked to and fro (Me. 11, 27) teach- 
ing the people (Mt. 21, 23; Le. 20, 2), perhaps in Solomon’s 
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portico, or in one of the other covered porticos which sur- 
rounded the vestibule. 

The events of those last days, the Hosannas of the tri- 
umphal entry, the driving of the money changers from the 
Temple, the miraculous cures, the thronging of the Paschal 
pilgrims to His instructions — all these things had filled 
His enemies with anger and increased their hatred to the 
highest pitch. Therefore, they first sent to Him an official 
deputation consisting of representatives of the three ranks 
in the Sanhedrim, the high priests, the scribes, and the 
elders, to call Him to account for these things and to ask 
Him by whose authority He performed them (Mt. 21, 23; 
Me. 11, 27 et seg.; Le. 20, 1 ef seq.). 

The recognition of His divine mission being connected 
in the most intimate manner with the belief in the mission 
of His precursor, and the Pharisees and Sadducees being in 
open opposition to the people with regard to John’s action 
(Le. 7, 29 et seqg.), our Lord answered first by the counter- 
question: “The baptism of John, whence was it? from 
Heaven or from men?” and when the envoys declined to 
answer, He, in turn, gave them no information regarding 
His divine authority (Mt. 21, 24-27; Me. 11, 29-33; Le. 
20, 3-8). 

But He was not satisfied with having silenced His adver- 
saries, He carried the war into their country by proposing 
several parables to them and leaving it to themselves to 
pronounce upon the way of acting illustrated therein. 

The first of these parables is that of the Two Sons. 
St. Mark, passing from the rebuff given to the adversaries 
by the question relative to John’s baptism to record the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen says: ‘And he began 
to speak to them in parables” (Me. 12, 1), words well suited 
to the text in Matthew also. It has even been suggested 
that because Matthew is more justified in the use of the 
plural rapagodais than Mark, it is possible to infer a depend- 
ence here of Mark upon Matthew, a suggestion which lacks 
proof. 
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The parable in Matthew is prefaced, without the pre- 
amble, by the question, ‘‘But what think you?” (v. 28) 
which is reverted to again and answered in verse 31. 

The image is once more borrowed from work in a vine- 
yard, ‘‘A certain man had two sons.” 

The special love of the father can very well be indicated 
by réxva (not viols as in Le. 15, 11), Jilicher’s assertion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Some (taking into considera- 
tion Le. 15, 12) regard the first son, whom the father so 
affectionately asked to work in the vineyard, as the younger 
son; others, perhaps with more probability, describe him 
as the elder. ‘‘Son, go work to-day! in the vineyard” (v. 
28). As we remarked in treating of the previous parable, 
besides the arduous labor at vintage time, there is much 
lighter work of various kinds to be done at other times in the 
vineyard. Even in well-to-do families the sons of the house 
assist in the work, according to the custom in the East at 
the present time and still more universally in ancient Israel. 
In the humbler classes, the father is wholly dependent on 
his own and his children’s exertions. 

The first stubbornly refused to obey: “I will not. But 
afterwards, being moved with repentance, he went” (v. 29). 
Christ, in a masterly manner, portrays for us in a few words 
the hot-headed young man who, however, quickly yields to 
better impulses, recognizes the unseemliness of his behavior 
to his father, and makes reparation for his fault. In an 
equally masterly manner the insincerity of the second is 
depicted in strongly marked contrast to the first. “I go, 
Sir,” he answered to the same command of his father, and 
he did not go (v. 30). This mode of addressing the father 
as ‘‘sir’’ on the part of an Oriental need occasion us no sur- 
prise, unless that with Schanz we want to make out that 
“here the antitype forces itself into the type.’ The éya, 
which the Vulgate and the Itala render by eo, stands as an 
emphatic affirmative in complement to the verb tray, 
which is subjoined in the Codex Bezae. This second son 


1 It is better to join ofuepov with draye, as in the Vulgate 
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acted quite properly as far as words went, but he performed 
nothing of what he said. 

It must have been at once quite plain to every one what 
the verdict would be with regard to the action of the two 
sons. To Christ’s question: ‘‘Which of the two did the 
father’s will?” even His enemies made answer: “The first.” 
To answer otherwise would have been clearly against their 
convictions. 


The correctness of the reading zp&ros, primus, can, therefore, scarcely 
be doubted, in the order of the verse as it lies before us. In the first 
place, the whole text here has become very much confused, as is shown 
sufficiently by the above variations. The order according to which the 
son who was first asked refused, and then went, whilst the second con- 
sented, but did not go, is the best authenticated and corresponds best 
with the object. For, according to the wording of the parable, the father 
had scarcely intended to send both sons to work. It was only the refusal 
of the first which led him to ask the second. Therefore, it is better to 
place “I will not” before ‘‘I go, Sir.” 

What were the considerations which determined the reversal it is 
difficult to discover, although many give themselves much trouble in the 
endeavor to do so. But once this groundwork was altered, confusion at 
the end was inevitable. This confusion even intruded itself into such 
texts as had adhered to the original order in the earlier verses. But the 
vacillation between torepos, rxaros, devrepos is evidence of later change. 
The various expositions of the rp&ros and of rovety 7d OéAnua TOD TaTpds 
may have had their effect also. 

Several commentators recall the Hebrew “327 idod éyo in affirma- 
tive answers as testimony in favor of éyw in the sense of “‘yes,’”’ and De- 
litzsch renders it thus in his Hebrew New Testament. The éy# of the 
angel to Manue, Samson’s father, referred to by Jiilicher was an answer 
to the question, “Art thou he .. ?” (Jude 13, 11), which is somewhat 
different to the command, “Go work.” 


Christ has not left us in doubt as to the meaning of the 
parable. He replied to the verdict which His enemies pro- 
nounced on the two brothers by applying it to themselves: 
“Amen I say to you, that the publicans and the harlots 
shall go into the kingdom of God before you” (v. 31). In 
the two sons, therefore, He would show them an image of 
the two classes in Israel. On the one side were they them- 
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selves, the leaders of the people, pleased with their own 
self-righteousness and boastful regarding their own sanctity; 
on the other side, Christ showed those whom as _ public 
sinners and the scum of the people they thought scarcely 
worthy to be looked at—the publicans and the harlots. 
They must recognize their own likeness in the second son, 
dishonest and untruthful, who, indeed, said, “I go, Sir,” 
but who yet did not do his father’s will. Thus they too, 
in their hypocrisy, had ever the Law on their lips, but did 
not trouble to fulfil the Commandments of God. They 
said, ‘Lord, Lord,” but did not do the will of the Father 
who is in Heaven. Therefore, they did not enter into the 
Messianic kingdom of Heaven into which Christ invites 
every one. 

The first son, on the other hand, is an image of the 
repentant sinners in Israel. They had not, indeed, done 
the will of God as long as they were slaves to sin; they 
had cast off His yoke and said defiantly, ‘‘I will not serve” 
(Jer. 2, 20. Cf. Job, 21, 14). But in penitent mood they 
had returned to God and atoned for their faults by fruits 
worthy of penance. So had done Matthew and Zaccheus, 
the publicans, the Samaritan woman, and the public sinner 
whose conversion is recorded by St. Luke (7, 37-50). Thus 
the despised sinners did actually enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven before the priests and elders. 

Our Lord added a few words regarding the occasion on 
which the different behavior of both classes in Israel had 
been clearly manifest. This was the preaching of penance 
and of baptism by John, of whom the princes of the people 
had previously borne testimony that he came among them 
‘“‘in the way of righteousness”; who in his own strict mode 
of life practised true righteousness and in his preaching in- 
structed and guided the people in righteousness. The repre- 
sentatives of the people, it is true, sent a deputation to him 
to call him to account and to demand an explanation (John, 
1, 19); but they had not believed his word, nor obeyed his 
call to penance and conversion, whilst the publicans and 
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sinners obeyed him. Nor were the obdurate Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who formed the majority of the members of the 
Sanhedrim, moved to belief by the conversion and penance 
of so many of the people (cf. Le. 7, 29). 


Professor Jiilicher has nothing to say against the genuineness of the 
parable, but, in his usual manner, he thinks that ‘‘the context in which 
the words occur in Matthew awakes suspicion. We shall find therein 
a by no means happy attempt on the part of the Evangelist to utilize 
the parable in the conflict between Jesus and the Jewish authorities.” 
After the assumption has been supported in the well-known favorite man- 
ner by “suggests,” “allows it to be supposed,” and such like, every 
reference to the parable in the context, especially in verse 32, is denied. 
“Verse 32 has nothing in common with the previous parable; if it had, we 
should have to compare John to the father (v. 28 et seg.); but in their rela- 
tions with the Baptist, as described in verse 32, the publicans and harlots, 
on the one hand, and the ‘ye’ on the other, show nothing that suggests 
the slightest resemblance to the behavior of the sons in verses 28 to 30” 
(II, 382). After the explanations we have already given, we have noth- 
ing more to say in refutation of such an exegesis. We may add by way 
of note that the Marburg professor some pages before gave expression 
in his usual manner to his indignation at the “‘wretched system of alle- 
gorizing”’ and complained of the “cold reserve with which both ancient 
and modern exegetists in the Church treat this portion of the Gospel.” 


Christ’s fundamental idea permits of the individual 
features of this parable being interpreted in an almost 
similar manner to that of the previous apologue. We may, 
with ancient and modern commentators, regard the father 
as an image of the Heavenly Father who has made His 
will known to all His children in Israel in an especial 
manner by means of the precursor. 

The vineyard is the kingdom of God. We must all 
labor therein by fulfilling the Commandments in sincere 
repentance and amendment of life. If, according to the 
words of the Prophets, we are to regard Israel as the ancient 
vineyard of the Lord, then all classes of the people were to 
perform their daily labor by fulfilling their duties as true 
Israelites and thus render themselves worthy of a share 
in the fruits of the new vineyard of the Messiah. 
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Our Lord Himself gives us the interpretation of the two 
sons and, as we remarked, causes both His enemies and 
ourselves to recognize in their dissimilar way of acting the 
different behavior of the repentant people and of their 
unbelieving leaders. 


A glance at the ancient commentaries on the parable shows us that 
the majority of the Fathers of the Church understood the first son as 
representing the heathens, the second, the Jews. Cf. Origen, Com. in 
Mt. tom. XVII n. 4; St. Chrysost., Hom. 67 al. 68 in Mt. n. 2; Euthy- 
mius, ad loc (M. 13, 1484 A et seq.; 58, 635; 129, 561 A); St. Jerome, 
ad loc.; St. Bede, ad loc. (M. 26, 161 A et seg.; 92, 94 B), and others. 
St. Jerome remarks: “Alii vero non putant gentilium et Judaeorum esse 
parabolam, sed simpliciter peccatorum et justorum, ipso quoque Domino 
propositionem suam postea disserente: Amen quippe dico vobis, quia 
publicani et meretrices praecedent vos in regno Dei”’ (loc. cit.). The funda- 
mental idea in the words of Christ is explained by a dveriypadov in 
Cramer’s Catena: ‘‘Todro Botderar ciety  rapaBodn, dT of wev TedAOvar 
kal at mopvat petavonoavTes kal Ta GpecTa TH Ded ToinoavTes SixaobyTaL, 
el kal KaTa THY apxnv ATEiBovv TH vouw, waddov 6€ TG OEG, “Iwavvn TevobErTes. 
ot 6€ EeyovTes TypEtvy Tov vouov Pprcator ey povors pnuace Yudots amoBAnrTOt 
eiot Tapa TH OED ob yap & Oyos } Bacirela Tay oipavdv, aN & ~Epyors.’” 

“The parable impresses on us that the publicans and harlots, con- 
verted by John to repentance and doing the will of God, are justified, 
even though in the beginning they disobeyed the Law (rather than God): 
but the Pharisees, who boast of their observance but keep the Law in 
bare words, are rejected by God: for the kingdom of Heaven is not in 
words but in deeds.” 

The author of the Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum recognized the 
difficulty of the usual interpretation regarding the Jews and heathens, 
and he therefore interprets the parable as referring to the priests and the 
laity (M., P. G. 56, 851 et seqg.). St. Hilary tries to overcome the 
difficulty by reversing the relations and in a somewhat strained manner 
explaining the first son as representing the Jews and the second as 
gentium peccatorumque plebs (M, 9, 1039 C). 

Druthmar, on the other hand, explains the two brothers as implying 
primarily only the sinners and the just in Israel and adds: “ Potest et de 
duobus populis intellegi, gentili et judaico” (M. 106, 1436 A). Theo- 
phylact similarly joins the sinners of the Jewish nation together with the 
heathen (M. 123, 377B): Ato rayyara eioaye, & wev Trav EE apxfs Uroaxo- 
pévev, olor Roav of lovdaiov . . . erepov b€ rv ameBnodvrwv, oiov mopyav kal 


redwvav, adda 67 Kal Tod e& eOvav aod. 
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We find amongst those who interpret the two sons correctly as 
representing two classes of the Jewish people, St. Bruno, Jansenius 
of Ghent, Jansenius of Ypres, Maldonatus, Cornelius a Lapide, Sal- 
meron, etc. From this interpretation there results easily the other 
explanation — of the heathens and Jews who act towards God in a 
manner similar to that of the two brothers; but this is not proposed as 
the primary meaning which Christ intended. “Ista duo hominum 
genera,” observes Jansenius of Ypres, ‘‘typus fuerunt gentium et Judaeo- 
rum” (p. 258). 

In the rpodyouow (of the present) the succession of the hitherto 
unbelieving Jewish hierarchy is neither declared nor excluded (oix as 
rovrwv érouevwv, AN’ ws Errlda ExdvTwv, édv HEAwow) (St. Chrysost. loc. cit.). 


Origen applies this parable to the various classes of Chris- 
tians: “See if thou canst apply this parable to such as 
promise little or nothing, neither virginity nor any other 
evangelical work, but who render contrariwise to Him to 
whom in the beginning they did not, even with their lips, 
promise good works; and then to those who, indeed, vow 
great things, but in no wise act according to their promises.” 

The same may be said of baptismal promises, good 
resolutions, and promises of amendment made when ap- 
proaching the Sacraments or at retreats. 

Salmeron draws the following conclusion from the pre- 
cedence of sinners in the entrance into the kingdom of 
Heaven: ‘‘Nemo ergo, qui male vixerit, desperet, etiamsi 
alioquin meretrix vel publicanus sit, quia ante alios ad 
regnum pervenire potest. Nemo, qui virtutem colat, nimium 
in se ipso confidat et dormitet, quia antevertent eum mere- 
trices et publicani” (p. 228 b). Of this the history of the 
Church affords splendid confirmation in the lives of those 
Saints who were great penitents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Christ in the parable points out with regard to the 
kingdom of Heaven these fundamental truths: 

First, in the sight of God works are of more value than 
words: ‘‘Non diligamus verbo neque lingua, sed opere 
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et veritate” (1 Joh., 3, 18). 


“Amor debet poni magis in 


operibus quam in verbis” (St. Ignatius Loyola). 
Secondly, the purport of these works must be, that all, 
following Christ’s example, may fulfil the will of the 


Father. 


Thirdly, through the practical fulfilment of God’s Will 
past disobedience and evil living must be atoned for. 

Finally, by this means the lowest and most despised sin- 
ner may obtain precedence in the kingdom of Heaven over 
those who are far above them in rank and importance. 

As the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard illus- 
trated the importance and the definitive value of grace, so 
does this simile of the Two Sons show us the necessity and 
the importance of our own co-operation with this grace. 


XXIV. THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN 


Matthew, 21, 33-46; Mark, 12, 1-12; Luke, 20, 9-19 


Mt. 21, 33-41: 
33. ”AdAnv 
Any axovoate’ 


TapaZo- 


"AvOpwros jv  olKkode- 
doTis epvTevoev 
ppayyuov 


aiT@ mepreOnkev Kal dputev 


omorns, 
auTedava Kal 


év a’t@ nvov kal wko- 
Oounoey muipyov Kal é&é- 
deTo altov yewpyots Kal 
arednuncev. 


Me. 12, 1-9: 

1. Kal jptato abrots 
év mapaGoXats \adety’ 

"AuTeddava  avOpwrros 
éptrevoey Kal mepreOnkev 
ppayyuov Kal dpvéev vbrro- 
Anviov Kal @Koddunoev ip- 
yov kal é&édeTro abrov ‘ye- 
wpyots Kal amednunoer. 


is also recorded by Mark and Luke. 
The text is as follows: 


Le. 20; 9-16; 
9. "Hptato éé 
Tov adv AEVELY THY Tapa- 
Bony rabrny’ 
" AvOpwros 


1 POs 


éptrevoev 
auTenava 


Kal €£€deTo alTov YEewp- 
yois Kal amednunoey xpo- 
vous tkavovs. 
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34. "Ore d€ Hyyucev O 
Kalpos TOY KapT@v, a7reé- 
oretev Tovs dovAOUS avTOD 
mpos Tovs yewpyous AaPetv 
ToUs KapTrovs avTov. 

oan Kae 


yewpyol tovs dovAous at- 


AaBdovres of 


Tod, Ov pev ede_pav, dv dé 
amexrevvay, dv dé €dOo- 
BoXnoap. 


36. Idduw 
G&AXovs dovdovs 


améoTerdev 
mA€lovas 
TOY TPwTWY Kal émolnoay 
avTots woavTus. 


37. “Tarepov be 
oTeNey Tpos avtovs Tov 
*Ep- 


TpamwnaovTat TOV VioV Mov. 


a3 
aTre- 


vioy avtod éywr" 


38. Ot dé yewpyol idov- 
Tes TOV vioV elTov ev éav- 
tots’ Odrés éorw 6 KAn- 
povomos’ dedre, amoKTeEl- 
vayev attov, Kal ox@pev 


THVv KAnpovoulay avrod. 


39. Kae aBovtes at- 
Tov €£€Badov Ew TOU duTre- 
AGvos kal améxTevay’ 

40. “Orav otv 6n 6 


a 


KUplos TOU GpTEGvos, Th 


TongeL TOlS  ‘yEewpyots 
€xelvots ; 

41. Aéyovow avT@* 
Kakovs Kax@s aodécer 


avrov’s Kal TOV duTedOva 


2. Kal aréore:dev pos 
Tos yewpyous T@ Kaip@ 
Le eg A la) 
dodAov, iva Tapa Tov Ye- 
cal t > \ lal 
wpyav AaBn amo T&V Kap- 
Tay TOD auTEd@vos. 
3. Kal A\aBdvres abrov 
areoTeNav 


” \ 
éOe_pay Kal 


Kevov. 


4. Kal radw aréore- 
dev pos avtovs aAAov Jov- 
ov? Kakelvoy exehadiwoay 
Kal nTiwacap. 


5. Kal &\dov areéoret- 
dev" 
kal moAXovs &AXous, ods 
pev d€povtes, ods 6é arro- 
KTEVVOVTES. 


KQKEelvoy amTéeKTELVaV 


ww uy ? ay 

6. "Ere &va elxev vidv 
ayannrov' améoredev av- 
TOV ~xXaTov pds avTovs 
Neywv, OTe vTparjoovTar 
TOV ViOV MOU. 

7. ’Exetvo. 6€ of ye- 
wpyol mpds éavtovs elrar, 
ve L, 2 t t 
bre obTOs EoTLY 6 KANpOVO- 
Mos’ devrTe, amoKTeivwyev 

’ fj \ € lal ya 
a’rov, Kal judy eorar % 
k\npovouta. 


8. Kal AaBovres aze- 
KTewap avtov Kal e&€Badov 

> \ a lal > a 
avrov Ew TOU duTedvos. 

9. Ti wornoe 6 Kipios 
TOD GuTeNQvos ; 


’"Edebvoerat kal aodeoet 
Tos yewpyovs Kai dwoe 
TOV dumed@va &Adors. 


10. Kal 
oTetbev mpos Tovs yEewp- 


Kaip@ ame- 
yous dovAov, iva amo Tov 


KapTovD ToD dumeA@vos 
dwcovow alta. 

Oi 6€ yewpyol éEame- 
oTeAayv avtov delpavTes 


KEVOV. 


11. Kai rpocéGero ére- 


meuwar 
6€ Kaxetvov delpavtes Kal 


pov dovAov? ok 
> ie 2 2 
are uacartes ELaTréaTELNav 
Kevov. 

12. Kai rpocéero rpi- 


Tov meuwar' of dé kal 
TOUTOV TpavuarioavTes 
e£€Badov. 


13. Efev 6€ 6 xvpos 
TOV auTEeN@vos’ Ti ron- 
ow; meupw Tov vidv mou 
TOV ayamnrov' iows TOv- 
Tov &VTpaTnoovTat. 

14. ’Iddvres 6€ atbrov 
of yewpyol dedovyifovrTo 
mpos aAnAous AEvyorTes’ 
Otrés éorw 6 KkAnpove- 
Mos’ amoxTelywuev abrov, 
wa hudv yervnrar 4 KAn- 
povoula. 

15. Kal &Baddvtes ai- 
Tov é& Tod dumeABvos 
QTEKTELV AY. 

Ti ody rovnoe adrots 
6 KUptos TOD duTEADvos; 


16. ’EXe’cerac 


Kal 
> L \ \ 
amohéce Tols yewpryovs 
TovTous Kal dwoe Tov 
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éxdwoerar G&Adols ~yewp- aumed@va Gddous. ’Axov- 
yots, oirwes airodwaovow cgavtes O€ elrav' M4 
avT@ Tovs Kapmovs & Tots yévo.To. 


Kaipots avTa@v. 


Mt. 21, 33. After avOpwros the Textus rec. with some other texts 
adds ris; — efefero: N° B? D etc., Textus rec. efedoro (the same in Mt. 
and Le.).— 37. vwov avrov: ab ce ff’? hm add unicum, f unigenitum; 
— eywv: + wows 16 (Tischend. 61), Syr. Sinait. and Curet., Arm. vers., 
beeff?h (forte or forsitan), ed. Stephaniana and Sixtina of the Vulg. 
(forte), from Le. 20, 13.—38. cxwuer NBDLZ, It., Vulg. etc.; 
katracxwyuev CXATI and others, ff'm (possideamus). — 39. e&Badov: 
& «Badov.— D and many Itala-Cod. have azexrevav xar before efeBador, 
like Mc. 

Me. 12, 1. Aatkey NBG etc., Aeyer ACD etc.; — yewpyos: D 
Tos y.—2. Twv kaprwy NBC etc., tov xaprou A DX and others. — 
4. exepadtwoay NBL, Tisch., Westc.-H., Nestle, etc.; exedadrawoav 
ACDN etc., Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch., Hetz.;— before exed. 
ACN etce., Syr., Goth., Eth. vers., Textus rec. have doporncartes, 
which is left out by NBD, It., Vulg., Sahid., Copt., Arm. vers. (cf. 
Mt.); nrmacay NBD, It., Vulg., Sahid., Copt. versions; azeore:\ay 
ntiwpevoyv ACN etc., Syr., Goth., Arm., Eth. vers., Textus rec.; the 
whole verse is wanting in Syr. Sinait.—6. ayarnrov: + avrov AN X 
etc., Textus rec.—7. eray NBCD etc., arov AN X, Textus rec. 
etc. —9. 7 monoee BL, g?, Copt. vers.; 7 ovv rouncvee SN AC and most 
texts, same as Le. and Mt. 

Le. 20, 9. nptato... Aevyew: D edeyev de, e dicebat autem; — 
avOpwros: + ss A, minus. etc., Textus rec.—10. xapw: AR ete. 
ey Kaipw;— dwoovow NAB etc.; dwow CDR ete.—11. kat rpoced. 
.. . dovdov: D, kat eneuev erepov dovdov (similarly v. 12);— Syr. Curet. 
omits depayres to rovrov v. 12.—12. ekeBadrov: D, fq e€areoreday kawwov 
(instead of xevov).—13. tows: B rvxov; — before evrpar. A R etc., Vulg., 
Eth. vers., Textus rec., Brandsch. have vdovres; the 8 BCD ete., 
Syr. Sinait. and Curet., Copt., Arm. versions and others have it not 
(cf. v. 14).— 14. pos addAndous NBD etc.; zpos eavrous AC Q etc., 
Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch.;— before amoxrewwyer SCD ete., 
Textus rec. and others have devre from Mt. and Mc.—16. eay 
8B Detc.; eov AC etc., Textus rec. 


Mt. 21: Me. 12: Le. 20: 
33. Aliam _ parabo- 1. Et coepit illis in 9. Coepit autem di- 
lam audite: parabolis loqui: cere ad plebem para- 


Homo erat paterfa- Vineam  pastinavit bolam hance: Homo 
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milias, qui plantavit 
vineam et sepem cir- 
cumdedit ei et fodit in 
ea torcular et aedifica- 
vit turrim et locavit 
eam agricolis et per- 
egre profectus est. 

34. Cum autem tem- 
pus fructum  appro- 
pinquasset, misit servos 
suos ad agricolas, ut 
acciperent fructus eius. 

35. Et agricolae, ap- 
prehensis servis eius, 
alium ceciderunt, alium 
occiderunt, alium vero 
lapidaverunt. 

36. Iterum misit ali- 
os servos plures priori- 
bus et fecerunt illis si- 
militer. 


37. Novissimeautem 
misit ad eos filium su- 
um dicens: Verebuntur 
filium meum. 


38. Agricolae autem 
videntes filium, dixe- 
runt intra se: Hic est 
heres; venite, occida- 
mus eum, et habebimus 
hereditatem eius. 

39. Et apprehensum 
eum eiecerunt extra vi- 
neam et occiderunt. 


homo et circumdedit 
sepem et fodit lacum et 
aedificavit turrim et lo- 
cavit eam agricolis et 
peregre profectus est. 


2: Et misit ad agri- 
colas in tempore ser- 
vum, ut ab agricolis 
acciperet de fructu vi- 
neae. 

3. Qui apprehensum 
eum ceciderunt et di- 
miserunt vacuum. 


4. Et iterum misit ad 
illos alium servum; et 
illum in capite vulne- 
raverunt et contumeliis 
affecerunt. 


5. Et rursum alium 
misit; et illum occide- 
runt, et plures alios, 
quosdam caedentes, ali- 
os vero occidentes. 

6. Adhuc ergo unum 
habens filium carissi- 
mum, et illum misit ad 
eos novissimum, di- 
cens: Quia reverebun- 
tur filium meum. 

7. Coloni autem di- 
xerunt ad invicem: Hic 
est heres: venite, occi- 
damus eum, et nostra 
erit hereditas. 


8. Et apprehenden- 
tes eum occiderunt et 
eiecerunt extra vineam. 


plantavit vineam et 
locavit eam colonis; et 
ipse peregre fuit mul- 
tis temporibus. 


10. Et in tempore 
misit ad cultores ser- 
vum, ut de fructu vi- 
neae darent illi. 


Qui caesum dimiserunt 
eum inanem. 


11. Et addidit alte- 
rum servum mittere. 
Illi autem hunc quoque 
caedentes et afficientes 
contumelia dimiserunt 
inanem. 

12. Et addidit ter- 
tium mittere; qui et 
illum vulnerantes eie- 
cerunt. 


13. Dixit autem do- 
minus vineae: Quid fa- 
clam? Mittam filium 
meum dilectum: for- 
sitan cum hunc vide- 
rint, verebuntur. 

14. Quem cum vidis- 
sent coloni, cogitave- 
runt intra se, dicentes: 
Hic est heres; occida- 
mus illum, ut nostra 
fiat hereditas. 

15. Et eiectum illum 
extra vineam occide- 
runt. 
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40. Cum ergo vene- 


rit dominus_ vineae, 
quid faciet agricolis 
illis ? 


41. Aiunt illi: Malos 
male perdet et vineam 
suam locabit aliis agri- 
colis, qui reddant ei 
fructum temporibus 
suis. 

Mt. 21: 

33. Hear 
parable. 


another 
There was a 


householder, who 
planted a _ vineyard, 
and made a_ hedge 


round about it, and 
dug in it a wine-press, 
and built a tower, and 
let it out to husband- 
men; and went into a 
strange country. 

34. And when the 
time of the fruits drew 
near, he sent his ser- 
vants to the husband- 
men that they might 
receive the fruits there- 
of. 

35. And the _ hus- 
bandmen, laying hands 
on his servants, beat 
one, and killed another, 
and stoned another. 

36. Again he sent 
other servants more 
than the former; and 
they did to them in like 
manner. 

37. And last of all he 
sent to them his son, 
saying: They will rev- 
erence my son. 


9. Quid ergo faciet 
dominus vineae ? 


Veniet et perdet colo- 
nos et dabit vineam 
aliis. 


Me. 12: 

1. A certain man 
planted a vineyard and 
made a hedge about it, 
and dug a place for the 
wine-press, and built a 
tower, and let it to hus- 
bandmen; and _ went 
into a far country. 

2. And at the season 
he sent to the husband- 
men a servant to re- 
ceive of the husband- 
men some of the fruit 
of the vineyard. 

3. But they having 
laid hands on him, beat 
him, and sent him away 
empty-handed. 

4, And again he sent 
to them another ser- 
vant; and him they 
wounded in the head, 
and used him shame- 
fully. 

5. And again he sent 
another, and him they 
lulled: and many 
others, of whom some 
they beat, and others 
they killed. 

6. Therefore having 
yet one son, most dear 


Quid ergo faciet illis 
dominus vineae ? 


16. Veniet et perdet 
colonos, et dabit vine- 
am aliis. Quo audito 
dixerunt illi: Absit. 


Le. 20: 

9. And he began to 
speak to the people 
this parable: A cer- 
tain man planted a 
vineyard, and let it out 
to husbandmen: and 
he was abroad for a 
long time. 

10. And at the sea- 
son he sent a servant 
to the husbandmen, 
that they might give him 
some of the fruit of the 
vineyard. But they 
beating him, sent him 
away empty-handed. 

11. And again he 
sent another servant. 
But they beat him also, 
and treating him shame- 
fully, sent him away 
empty-handed. 

12. And again he 
sent the third: and 
they wounded him 
also, and cast him out. 

13. Then the lord 
of the vineyard said: 
What shall I do? I 
will send my beloved 
son: it may be, when 
they see him, they will 
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38. But the husband- 
men when they saw the 
son said among them- 
selves: This is the heir: 
come, let us kill him, 
and we shall have his 
inheritance. 

39. And they took 
him and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard, and 
killed him. 

40. When therefore 
the lord of the vine- 
yard shall come, what 
will he do to those hus- 
bandmen ? 

41. They say to him: 
He will bring those evil 
men to an evil end; and 
will let out his vine- 
yard to other husband- 
men, who will render 
him the fruit in due 
season. 


to him; he also sent 
him unto them last of 
all, saying: They will 
reverence my son. 

7. But the husband- 
men said one to an- 
other: This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him; 
and the inheritance 
shall be ours. 

8. And, laying hold 
on him, they killed him, 
and cast him out of the 
vineyard. 

9. What therefore 
will the lord of the 
vineyard do? He will 
come and destroy those 
husbandmen; and will 
give the vineyard to 
others. 


14. But when the 
husbandmen saw him, 
they thought within 
themselves and_ said: 
This is the heir, let us 
kill him, that the in- 
heritance may be ours. 

15. So, casting him 
out of the vineyard, 
they killed him. What. 
therefore will the lord 
of the vineyard do to 
them ? 

16. He will come, 
and will destroy these 
husbandmen, and will 
give the vineyard to 
others. And when they 
heard it, they said to 
him: God forbid! 


This parable was proposed in the same circumstances as 
the previous one, and according to Mark and Luke as well 
as Matthew it forms part of the dispute with the priests 


and Pharisees in the Temple. 


Mark 


record the simile of the Two Sons. 


and Luke do not 


Matthew places the present parable directly after the first rebuff 
administered to the Jewish ecclesiastical chiefs. 


words, “Hear another parable.” 


He prefaces it with the 
According, therefore, to the manner 


in which it is set before us, it must have been proposed to the same 


audience to whom the simile of the Two Sons was spoken. 


However, 


on the assumption that the people were present, they are included with 
their leaders in the application (v. 43). 


Mark designates the listeners in general by atrots (v. 1), which, ac- 


cording to the context, likewise refers primarily to the members of the 
Sanhedrim. But it has also very special reference to the multitudes 
(v. 12) who, on account of the approaching Festival of the Pasch, had 
probably congregated in unusual numbers in the porches and porticos 
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of the Temple. The transition xai jptaro abrots ty rapaBodats dadely 
points, as well as in Luke, to a fresh portion of the discourse, and perhaps 
also to another hour of the day when we may suppose that there was a 
larger circle of hearers (Schanz). Some interpret the plural é& zapa- 
Borais as meaning that the simile of the Corner-Stone was added in 
v. 10 to the longer parable of the Husbandmen, or that it has reference 
to the three parables in Matthew; others apprehend the form better, 
as being the generic plural which determines the nature of the discourse 
and takes the place of an adverb. 

Luke remarks in the introduction that our Lord addressed Himself 
to the people when proposing the parable (v. 9). But the Sanhedrists 
were also listening to His words and at the end recognized that these 
applied directly to themselves (v. 19). After our Lord had silenced them 
by the question regarding John’s baptizing and by the similitude of the 
Two Sons, they probably again mingled with the multitudes who were 
visiting the Temple, and standing amongst them, were present during 
the parabolic discourse on the Husbandmen. 


The image of the vineyard we here find made use of 
for the third time. Its treatment in Matthew and Mark 
corresponds in the chief features with that of Isaias (5, 2), 
because in the three descriptions we have a Palestinian 
vineyard vividly portrayed with its accessories, the planting 
of the vine, the enclosure, the wine-press, the watch-tower. 
Luke does not enter into minute details, but only mentions 
the general laying out of the vineyard. 

But as our Lord did not here wish that attention should 
be centered so much on the vineyard as on those who 
minded it and cultivated it, He did not dwell, like the 
Prophet in the Old Testament, on the expectations formed 
regarding the fruit and the actual profit. He passes at 
once to the husbandmen to whom the owner had let his 
vineyard. When the contract was concluded the landlord 
left the country (aredquncev) and remained for a long time 
in a foreign land, as St. Luke adds (xpévovs ixavots v. 9). 
Perhaps, by this, the latter wished to recall the legal term 
of four years which should elapse before the produce of the 
fruit-trees could be enjoyed (Lev. 19, 22-25). 


1 Schegg, Schanz. 
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The existing conditions in Palestine enable us to grasp sufficiently 
the various points in the description. When a vineyard is about to be 
planted, the ground for it must be prepared. Almost everywhere through- 
out the land one sees the ground covered with stones varying in size, 
which are intermixed with the good soil. The portion of ground intended 
for the vines must be cleared of these stones, which are carefully col- 
lected and taken away, a process on which special stress is laid, at least 
in Isaias (Is. 5, 2). 

In the present day there are two different methods of treating the 
plants themselves. According to the traditional usage of native wine- 
growers, the vines are planted at a distance of three meters apart and 
are allowed to form big strong stems about as thick as a man’s arm and 
from one and a half to two meters long; these are allowed to trail along 
the ground, or are supported by small fork-shaped props. All the 
branches are cut away, except those which form the large thick-grown 
crown at the end of the stem. From the time the grapes begin to form 
this also rests on fork-shaped pieces, about two or three feet above the 
ground. In other places the modern system of culture is adopted, and 
each vine is reared as a small bush with short branches. In this way 
four or five plants can be grown in the same plot of ground which would 
suffice for only one, cultivated according to the first method. But, not- 
withstanding, the conservatism of the East has caused the first system 
-to be still followed after thousands of years. 

The plants must be surrounded by a strong fence in order to keep 
foxes, jackals, and other marauders at a distance. But this fence is 
seldom formed of stakes or growing thorn-bushes, and the “d¢payyudv”’ 
in the parable can scarcely be understood in this sense. On the contrary, 
as is natural in such stony ground, the enclosure consists of a wall 
usually built up of loose stones put together without mortar, and then 
along the top of this wall thick bushes of withered briars are often 
placed. Unless this wall is kept in repair, the grapes are very quickly 
robbed by the passers-by, and the vineyard is left desolate: ‘The boar 
out of the wood has laid it waste: and a wild beast has devoured 
lt 3 (Ps.29; Hbr..80,.13 ef seg.; ci. Is..5, 5). 

In the vineyard itself two things are always found, a wine-press 
and a watch-tower. The first named is either hewn in the rocks, or 
it is constructed by covering a piece of ground, sloping somewhat from 
a wall, with large stone slabs and surrounding it with a raised stone 
coping, and then in front of this, somewhat lower down, a trench or 
vat is dug, about one meter deep. The upper part serves for the tread- 
ing and pressing of the grapes, the juice of which then flows into the 
lower trench or vat (76 ‘todnvov Me. 12 elle, =". Cf. M. 
Jullien, “L’Egypte” [Lille 1891], pp. 261-3). i 
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A watch-tower is necessary to the vineyard. In Southern Palestine 
particularly, they are to be seen everywhere; but in Northern Pales- 
tine a little hut with shady roof and open sides affords very often the 
only shelter for the watchmen. The tower is usually solidly built of 
stone, and the lower portion affords straitened accommodation for the 
laborer and his family at vintage time. The watchmen, as a rule, con- 
struct for themselves on the upper flat terrace a small open shelter which 
wards off the burning rays of the sun, but permits an uninterrupted 
view on all sides. From this the wine-grower must keep careful watch 
and ward over his fruit, for there is no one else to protect it from injury. 

The existing conditions in Palestine with regard to the letting of 
a farm help us to understand the words of the Gospel. In the Syrian 
table-land between Lebanon and Antilebanon, el-Bigd, the tenant of a 
vineyard, if he undertakes the cost of its cultivation, is entitled to a 
third of the produce, the owner receiving one tenth. But most fre- 
quently the owner cultivates his vineyard himself and only lets it a few 
days before the beginning of the vintage for a fixed sum of money or 
a part of the vintage, according to the quality of the latter. However, 
in the present parable the first arrangement was evidently the one 
carried out. The same conditions of letting as in el-Bigd prevail else- 
where in the Holy Land. In Galilee, near Lake Tiberias, a fifth of the 
vintage is usually remitted to the owner as rent, whilst in the neighbor- 
hood of Jaffa and Jerusalem the rent received by the lord of the soil 
varies from one third to one fourth or one fifth of the profits. In the 
land of the Philistines, near Gaza, the owner receives half the proceeds 
and has to bear half the outlay involved in the cultivation of the vine- 
yard, the tenant paying the other half as well as undertaking the work. 

We have to conceive similar conditions as existing between the lord 
of the vineyard and the husbandmen in the parable, more especially as 
we know from the Talmud that in earlier times the conditions were the 
same (cf. Edersheim, II, 423). 

For existing conditions with regard to the letting of vineyards and 
farms see my “Streifziige durch die bibl. Flora” (Freiburg 1900), pp. 
120-4, and “Sociales aus dem h. Land” in: Stimmen aus M.-Laach, 
LV (1898 II), 267 and following. 


“And when the time of the fruits drew near, he sent his 
servants to the husbandmen that they might receive the 
fruits thereof” (Mt. 21, 34). If the lord of the soil let the 
vineyard immediately after it had been planted, he would 
have to wait, first, until the time appointed by law expired, 
and then, if the vines were cultivated according to the 
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native method, a few years longer still before he could claim 
the fruit in payment of the rent. But he may have waited 
to let the vineyard until it was capable of yielding profit, 
and thus he could at once, in autumn, demand the rent from 
his tenants. 


We are not told whether he himself had returned from his travels 
and had sent his servants from his house in the city to the vineyard. 
Many assume that his absence is mentioned only as a reason for the 
sending of the servants. But the wording of the parable affords little 
ground for the hypothesis that he sent the order to his servants from 
a foreign country. For in the short time occupied by the vintage, 
which was finished in a few days, he sent his servants three times and 
finally his son to the husbandmen. 

The airod after capro’s in Mt. 21, 34 may refer to the owner and to 
the vineyard, “that they might receive the fruits thereof,” or, as Mark 
and Luke express it, “the fruit of the vineyard.” The meaning is the 
same in both. Still the rots xaprots in Matthew is scarcely intended to 
imply that the landlord claimed the whole produce. He would be satis- 
fied, surely, with the portion of the fruit due to him as rent, which Mark 
describes as aro r&év kapr&v, and Luke as azo rod xaprov. There is no 
question here of payment in cash, which but seldom occurs in the present 
day in the East. 


In the account of the owner’s efforts to get his rent 
through the agency of his servants, the three Evangelists 
differ somewhat regarding the circumstances. Matthew says 
in a general way that the lord sent several servants who 
were either beaten, killed, or stoned, the latter being re- 
garded amongst the Jews as the most painful form of death, 
and therefore, according to the better authenticated reading, 
it is mentioned last. Later, he sent his retainers in greater 
numbers than before, but they fared just the same as the 
others (Mt. 21, 34-36). 

Mark tells us that on three different occasions three 
several servants were sent, the first one being beaten and 
sent back empty-handed, the second, insulted and wounded 
in the head, and the third, killed. He then adds, in an 
indefinite manner, that the owner sent several others, 
some of whom were beaten and some killed. | 
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Luke only mentions the three servants who were sent 
singly and who returned with empty hands, the first having 
been beaten, the second, beaten and reviled as well, and 
the third, wounded (Le. 20, 10-12). 


The word dépev is found only in the New Testament in the sense of 
“to beat,” “to cudgel”; in profane authors it mostly means ‘‘to flay,” 
“to skin.” Kedadwodv, as the best codices render Me. 12, 4, is found 
nowhere else. Professor Herklotz has pointed out to me that it may, 
perhaps, stand for the xefadaoty of the Textus receptus in accordance 
with the practice in late Greek dialects of substituting iota for other 
vowels and diphthongs. The latter is found, according to Sophocles’ 
Greek Lexicon, in the Vita Nili junioris in the sense of ‘to break one’s 
head.” The rendering of the Vulgate, in capite vulneraverunt, or ceciderunt, 
as the Codex Monacensis of the Vetus Latina (q) has it, quite harmo- 
nizes with the meaning of the passage; on the other hand, the very 
ancient Codex Bobiensis (k, saec. IV vel V) renders it decollaverunt. 
The participles dépovres and anoxrevvovtes (the best attested form for 
amoxteivovtes, aS well as efedero instead of éf€507r0 in the first verse of 
the parable) in Me. 12, 5 are dependent on a supplementary é£&Gadov 
or something similar to moddols GAdous. Llpocefero réuWar in Le. 20, 11 
et seg. is a well-known Hebraism from the Old Testament for which 
the simple éreuper érepov, ex. tpirov is substituted in codex D. (and also 
in Blass). The zoddol addr, which Mark mentions last, corresponds to 
the &ddou dodAo. mAeloves TY mpwrwy, named in the second passage in 
Matthew. On the other hand, by his first indefinite term Matthew sums 
up the various envoys which Mark and Luke enumerate singly. 


After all attempts to obtain his rights by means of his 
servants had failed, the lord finally sent his beloved only 
son. But the wicked husbandmen, finding that their acts 
of violence had gone unpunished, had grown insolent. They 
attacked this last envoy also, deluded by the avaricious 
hope that after the death of the sole heir they might be 
able to seize all their lord’s possessions by violence and to 
keep them, together with the vineyard which they had culti- 
vated for so many years. Thus they cast the new arrival 
out of the vineyard and put him to death. 

Mark emphasizes specially the fact that he was the beloved only 


son (é&a vidv d&yarnrov Me. 12, 6). Luke calls him rédv vidy pou ayarnrov 
(Le. 20, 13); but he also says, like Matthew, that he is his father’s 
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only son and heir. In the Septuagint ayarnrés is frequently used for the 
Hebrew 7M, only (Gen. 22, 2, 12, 16; Jude. 11, 34 A; Jer. 6, 26; 
Am. 8, 10; Zach. 12, 10). “Iows in Le. 20, 13 does not merely express 
a doubtful hope (Vulg. forsitan), but also an assured expectation in a 
modified form, somewhat like “it may indeed,” ‘‘surely.” 

In Matthew and Luke the casting out from the vineyard precedes 
the putting to death, but reverses the order. If we wish to harmonize 
the accounts on this point, we may assume that when the husbandmen 
cast out their victim, he was already dead, killed by their ill-usage. 


At the end of the parable the sentence on the wretched 
murderers is recorded. According to St. Matthew our Lord 
leaves it to His hearers to pronounce sentence. The owner 
“will bring those evil men to an evil end; and will let 
out his vineyard’ to other husbandmen, that shall render 
him the fruit in due season” (Mt. 21, 41). In Mark and 
Luke to His own question: ‘“‘What therefore will the lord 
of the vineyard do?” He answers Himself: ‘‘He will come 
and destroy those husbandmen; and will give the vineyard 
to others’? (Mc. 12, 9: Le. 20, 15 -et>seg.). Luke adds: 
‘“‘and when they heard it, they said to him: God forbid!” 
Le 


St. Augustine gives various solutions of the difficulty in reconciling 
the accounts: “Sed facile potest intellegi vel illorum vocem (in Me. 
and Luc.) ita subiunctam, ut non interponeretur: Illi dixerunt, aut: 
Illi responderunt, sed tamen intellegeretur; aut ideo responsionem istam 
Domino potius attributam, quia cum verum dixerunt, etiam de illis 
hoc ipse respondit, qui veritas est.” 

He decides, finally, with regard to the ‘absit’’ in Luke, on the 
hypothesis that the hearers were divided into two groups from one of 
which came the Kaxods kaxas arodéoe. in Matthew, whilst the exclamation 
M7 yévorro in Luke proceeded from the other (De cons. Evang. II, 70). 

But the manner in which St. John Chrysostom solves the difficulty 
corresponds, probably, better to the text. He rightly emphasizes the 
fact that Matthew, Mark, and Luke are, all three, describing an actual 
occurrence. The hierarchy had themselves pronounced sentence first, 
as Matthew relates, and then, perceiving the signification of their own 
words, they said, ‘God forbid!” (Le.) (Hom. 68 al. 69 in Mt. n. 2. 
M. 58, 641). They clearly recognized the meaning of the sentence from 
the application which our Lord, by the repeated endorsement of their 
words, made of these to themselves (in Mce.). 
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Schanz, it is true, rejects this view, which is accepted by Euthymius, 
Theophylact, Jansenius of Ghent, Jansenius of Ypres, Maldonatus, 
Reischl, Fillion, and others; he also rejects St. Augustine’s attempt at 
solution as ‘‘ unsuccessful harmonizing” (Le. p. 475). But to point out 
that Luke, in contradiction to Matthew and Mark, designates the people 
as hearers, is not sufficient foundation for saying that the matter “is 
differently represented in Matthew and Mark.’ With regard to the 
remark that Mark and Luke “were satisfied with referring in narrative 
fashion to the reply to the rhetorical question,” it should be observed that 
both the Evangelists refer to the answer as having been given by our Lord. 

Although Matthew and Mark do not expressly mention the opposi- 
tion on the part of the Sanhedrists, still their account implies such an 
objection to the application of the parable. For, as St. Augustine 
observes (loc. cit.), Christ’s question in the first two Evangelists, Ovdérore 
aveyvaere ev Tals ypadats (Mt. 21, 42), can have no further meaning than 
that in Luke, Ti ofp éorw 76 yeypaupévov rodro (Le. 20, 17), and like this 
must be regarded as a reply to the Pharisees’ remonstrance. 


The words which our Lord added to the sentence on the 
wicked husbandmen are decisive for the interpretation of 
the parable. They are recorded by the three Evangelists 


as follows: 
Mt. 21, 42-46: Me. 12, 10-12: Le. 20, 17-19: 
42. ANéeye: abrots 6 ’In- 10. Ovde tHv ypadny 17. ‘O dé éuBrEevas 


cous: Ovderore aveyywre 
éy Tats ypagais- 

Aidov, dv aredokivacav 
ot  olkodouobyTes, ovTos 
éeyevnon els Kepadiy yo- 
pias: mapa Kuplov eyevero 
attn kal tori Oavpaorn 


&v odPadpuots nuav; 


43. Ava 
buiv, Ste apOnoerar ad’ 
buadv % Baorreia Tov Oeod 


an Ud 
TovTo dEeyw 


Kal doOnoer ar eOver TroLo by- 
TL rovs Kapmous aiTas. 
44. Kal 6 recov éni 
Tov iboy TodTov avvO\a- 
abjoerar: ep dv 5 ap 
Teon, AUKUNoE avTov. 


TAUTHY AVEYVWTE: 


Alfov, dv amedokiwacav 
of oixodopobrres, otros 
éyevnOn eis Kepadny yo- 
plas: 

11. rapa kupiou éyévero 
avtn Kal toTw OavpacrH 
év ofbadpots Huav; 


avtots etmev- Ti obp éo- 
TL TO YEYpampmevoy TOVTO’ 

AlOov, dv ameboxiwacay 
of olkodopodvres, otros 
evyevnbn eis Kehadny yo- 


vias} 


18. Ilas 6 meowy én’ 
éxetvov tov AiOov auvOd\a- 
oOnoerar- eh’ dv 6° ap 
Téeon, AcKUNoEL avTor. 
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45. Kal 


t 2 lal ‘ £ 
of apxepets Kal of Papi- 


aKovoavTes 


gato. Tas mapaBoXas at- 


ToD eyvywoav, OTe epi 
, Le) L 
avray eye: 

46. xal {nrovytes at- 
TOV KpaTnoar epoBnOnaav 


\ ya 2 \ 3 
TOUS oxAous, Emel ELS TT PO- 


12. Kal av- 


Tov KpaThoat Kal EpoB7nOn- 
cay Tov 6xdov’ Eyvwoar 


€¢ NTOUV 


yap, OTt mpos ab’tov’s THY 
Kal 


agevtes avtov amndbov. 


mapaBorny eter. 


19. Kai 
ypauparets Kal of apxte- 


e(ntnoay ot 


pets eruBarely em’ adrov 

Tas XElpas ev a’TH TH Mpa 

Kal epoBnOnaayv Tov adv: 

eyvwoay yap, OoTt mpos 

avrovs e€lmev THY Fapa- 
A t 

Bodny TavTny. 


ontny avrov elxov. 


Mt. 21, 42. nuwv: D*, several minuscules, d vywr.— 43. avrns 
wanting in ff!, Syr. Curet. and Sinait.; &* avrov.—44. The verse is 
wanting in D, 33, abeff"”?rsgs!, Syr. Sinait., Origen; Tischend., Geb- 
hardt, Blass; in brackets in Lachm., Westc.-H., Nestle; SBC and 
almost all other codices, Vulg., the other Syrian texts, Copt., Arm., 
Eth. versions, Chrysost., Augustine, etc., Treg., Weiss, Hetz., Brandsch. 
etc., have it; ef. Le. 20, 18.—45. ka ax. BCD etc.: axovo. de 8 LZ 
etc.; — tas mapaBoras: D rnv rapaBodnv. — 46. rovs oxdous 8° BD etce.; 
tov oxdov N* C etc.; — ere. NBD etc.; eweuin C XA etc., Textus rec.; 


—es NA Letc.; ws C D X etc., Textus rec. 


Wem io tb: 
dy: 
Le. 20, 19: 


Tapa kup. eyev. avrn wanting in D. — 12. 
+ ravrny several minuscules, b k1, Vulg. 
e(ntnoavy NA Betc.; 


tov \aov wanting in GS V etc. 


Mt. 21: 

42. Dicit illis Jesus: 
Numquam legistis in 
Scripturis: Lapidem, 
quem _—reprobaverunt 
aedificantes, hic factus 
est in caput anguli? A 
Domino factum est is- 
tud et est mirabile in 
oculis nostris. 

43. Ideo dico vobis, 
quia auferetur a vobis 
regnum Dei et dabitur 
genti facienti fructus 
elus. 

44. Et qui ceciderit 
super lapidem istum, 
confringetur; super 


Me. 12: 

10. Nee Scripturam 
hanc legistis: Lapidem, 
quem __— reprobaverunt 
aedificantes, hie factus 
est in caput anguli? 

11. A Domino factum 
est istud et est mirabile 
in oculis nostris. 


Thy TapaBo- 


efnrow CD etce., Vulg. ete. — 


Le, 20: 

17. Ille autem ad- 
spiciens eos ait: Quid 
est ergo hoc, quod 
scriptum est: Lapidem,. 
quem _ reprobaverunt 
aedificantes, hic factus 
est in caput anguli? 


18. Omnis, qui ce- 
ciderit super illum la- 
pidem, conquassabitur; 
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quem vero ceciderit, 


conteret eum. 


45. Et cum audissent 
principes sacerdotum 
et Pharisaei parabolas 
elus, cognoverunt, quod 
de ipsis diceret. 

46. Et quaerentes 
eum tenere, timuerunt 
turbas, quoniam sicut 
prophetam eum habe- 
bant. 


Mt. 21: 

42. Jesus saith to 
them: Have you never 
read in the Scriptures: 
The stone which the 
builders rejected, the 
same is become the 
head of the corner? By 
the Lord this has been 
done; and it is wonder- 
ful in our eyes. 

43. Therefore I say 
to you, that the king- 
dom of God shall be 
taken from you, and 
shall be given to a na- 
tion yielding the fruits 
thereof. 

44. And whosoever 
shall fall on this stone, 
shall be broken: but on 
whomsoever it shall 
fall, it shall grind him 
to powder. 

45. And when the 
chief priests and Phari- 
sees had heard his para- 
bles, they knew that he 
spoke of them. 


12. Et quaerebant 
eum tenere et timue- 
runt turbam; cogno- 
verunt enim, quoniam 
ad eos parabolam hance 
dixerit. Et relicto eo 
abierunt. 


Me. 12: 

10. And have you 
not read this scripture, 
The stone which the 
builders rejected, the 
same is made the head 
of the corner? 

11. By the Lord has 
this been done, and it 
is wonderful in our eyes. 


12. And they sought 
to lay hands on him, 
but they feared the 
people. For they knew 
that he spoke this para- 
ble against them. And 
leaving him they went 
their way. 


super quem autem ce- 
ciderit, comminuet il- 


lum. 
19. Et quaerebant 
principes sacerdotum 


et scribae mittere in 
illum manus illa hora 
et timuerunt populum; 
cognoverunt enim, 
quod ad ipsos dixerit 
similitudinem hance. 


Le. 20: 

17. But he looking 
on them, said: What is 
this then that is written, 
The stone, which the 
builders rejected, the 
same is become the 
head of the corner? 


18. Whosoever shall 
fall upon that stone, 
shall be bruised: and 
upon whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. 

19. And the chief 
priests and the scribes 
sought to lay hands on 
him the same _ hour: 
but they feared the 
people. For they knew 
that he spoke this par- 
able against them. 
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46. And, seeking to 
lay hands on him, they 
yet feared the multi- 
tudes: because they held 
him as a prophet. 


The Israelites familiar with the Old Testament could 
easily understand the image in the parable, and these words 
of our Lord removed all doubt as to its meaning. The 
hearers, to whom the golden vine in the Temple daily re- 
called the prophetic words of Isaias, must have at once 
said to themselves: ‘“‘The vineyard of the Lord of hosts” 
is the house of Israel (Is. 5,7). The kingdom of God, which 
in the Old Covenant had its concrete form in the Jewish 
theocracy, was, primarily, the vineyard of Jehovah. 

Almighty God had done everything that was necessary for 
the good cultivation of this His vineyard, and He could ever 
repeat His question: ‘‘What is there that I ought to do 
more to my vineyard, that I have not done to it?” (Is. 
5, 4). The walls, the wine-press, and the watch-towers in 
the parable point out to us this unceasing and loving care 
of God for His people. But our Lord’s chief thought is not 
concerning this watchful care of the vineyard on the part 
of the owner. He has, before all, in His divine mind the 
husbandmen to whom the householder let his property, 
who undertook the care of the vines that so these might 
yield good profit, and who were to deliver to the owner his 
appointed share of the fruit. According to the usual inter- 
pretation, these guardians of the vineyard represent the 
princes and leaders of the people before whom our Lord 
was standing at that moment in the Temple. They at last: 
perceived that in the vine-dressers Christ had drawn their 
own portrait and that the sentence on these wicked husband- 
men concerned themselves likewise. 


They might indeed have thought, at first, of other wicked people 
who had grossly violated their duties to the Lord of the vineyard. Israel, 
the vineyard of Jehovah, had fallen into the hands of the pagan Romans, 
who treated the people and their leaders with proud contempt and 
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harshness, and had rendered themselves and their dominion hateful to 
all Jews. Therefore, the first thought of the scribes and Pharisees cer- 
tainly would be to consider these wretched husbandmen as the image of 
their impious oppressors, whilst they would regard themselves as the 
servants and messengers of the lord of the vineyard. It is, therefore, 
very easily explained why they, at first, quite unconsciously pronounced 
sentence on these impious men (Mt. 21, 41) and only afterwards recog- 
nized, from our Lord’s retort, the special meaning of the parable (idem 
v. 45). 

Our Saviour, therefore, wished by means of this parable 
to announce to them and to the people the sentence of God’s 
justice, which pronounced the rejection of the unbelieving 
leaders and of the majority of Israel who followed them. 
Almighty God from the time that He had planted the vine- 
yard and chosen Israel to be His own people had lavished 
every care and trouble upon it. He had intrusted the care 
of the vineyard to the priests and leaders of the people 
that they might see to the good cultivation of the vines. 
Because they had not fulfilled their duties, the Judge now 
pronounces against them the sentence of rejection. 

With some justice Origen observes that this traditional 
interpretation, which we find in most of the exegetists and 
Fathers of the Church, is contrary to the words which Christ 
added to the explanation. ‘‘Therefore I say to you, that 
the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and shall be 
given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof” (Mt. 21, 43). 
These words show clearly enough that by the vineyard 
Christ meant the kingdom of God (Comm. in Mt. XVII, 
(ede Mil 3 1197;9 Be. Under: the ‘Olds Covenants the 
Jewish theocracy was the visible form of this kingdom of 
God. Thus, Israel as the chosen people of God might with 
truth be called “the vineyard of Jehovah the Lord of hosts.”’ 

But the kingdom of God according to its inner manner 
of being and intrinsic worth was not identical with this 
outward form. It comprehended the substance of the means 
of salvation and the dispositions of the Lord by which He 
would lead mankind to the true knowledge and the faithful 
fulfilment of His supreme Will and thereby to their own 
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eternal happiness. In this sense was the vineyard of Jehovah 
intrusted to the whole of the people of Israel as husband- 
men whilst their representatives were the priests and scribes. 

That individuals are at the same time vines in the vine- 
yard and must bring forth the fruit which God expects by 
the fulfilment of His divine will, is a mingling, not unusual 
in parables, of various images, all applicable to the subject 
implied. The husbandmen, therefore, are to be understood 
as meaning all the Israelites. 

According to the unanimous interpretation of all com- 
mentators, the servants sent by the owner of the vineyard 
are the Prophets of the Old Covenant up to John the Baptist. 
We must, therefore, conclude once more that Christ did not 
intend the priests and scribes, as distinct from the people, 
to be regarded as the husbandmen, but that all Israelites 
are meant as such. God’s messengers were not sent to the 
priests, but to all the people of Israel, and they required 
from all those who belonged to the people the fruits of 
Jehovah’s vineyard. 

The reception accorded by the people to these divine 
messengers quite corresponded to the picture drawn in the 
parable of the reception given by the husbandmen to the 
servants. Sending those away empty-handed was the least 
of their offenses. Israel, and Juda too, when exhorted to 
repent and to be converted, would not listen (4 Reg. 17, 13 
et seg.; Jer. 7, 20; Lil. 7 et sseqg.;) 25," 4-72 260 0y eco 19; 
44, 4, etc.). But the Old Testament also records the griev- 
ous ill-treatment of the Prophets and the threats uttered 
against them (3 Reg. 18, 4; 22, 24-27; Jer. 20, 2; 37, 12 
et seq.; 38) and how they were even stoned and put to 
death (3 Reg. 18, 138; 19, 10; 2 Par. 24, 20 et seq.; Jer. 
2, 30; 26, 23). Our Lord and the Apostles still more loudly 
reproach impious Israel with these misdeeds (Mt. 5, 12; 
23, 30 et seg. 35, 37; Act. 7, 52; Hebr. 11, etc.). 

Notwithstanding all this ingratitude, God’s goodness 
and longanimity in dealing with His people were not yet 
exhausted. “God, who, at sundry times and in divers 
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manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets, 
last of all, in these days has spoken to us by his Son, whom 
he has appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the world” (Hebr. 1, 1-2). 

All that might perhaps seem improbable in a mere man 
when we look at the image, by itself and in itself alone, 
shines forth in the full splendor of the truth when we look 
to Almighty God. Every one who is not biased by prej- 
udices and who has not already formed hypotheses which 
have no foundation must be forced by the clear unequivocal 
words of the Gospel to admit that the only possible inter- 
pretation is that here, under the disguise of the parabolic 
image, Christ is speaking of Himself and is predicting His 
approaching end. He is the only begotten, the beloved Son, 
whom the Father sent into the world and to the people of 
Israel to invite them for the last time to repent and to do 
penance. 

But the generation who slew the Prophets were not 
even then moved to repentance. The people, it is true, 
but a few days before had accompanied the Son of David 
with jubilant cries on His triumphal entry into His city. 
And a large part of the multitude present at this instruction 
was favorably disposed towards our Lord, so that the San- 
hedrists did not venture to lay hands on Him just then, 
from fear of His adherents. But the Son of God beheld the 
future clearly, and He saw, beforehand, the bloody scenes 
of which Jerusalem would be the theater within the next 
eight days. He heard the shouts of “Crucify Him” on 
the lips of those same people who, alas! all too soon would 
reject their Messiah and would invoke the blood of the 
Son of God upon themselves and upon their children. 

This sacred blood should be upon them, for their fearful 
guilt could not go without due expiation. Hence our Lord 
caused the priests and doctors of the Law, as the representa- 
tives of Israel, to pronounce their own sentence, which He 
emphatically confirmed. The unhappy beings shall perish 
miserably, and after the rejection of Israel the kingdom 
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of God shall pass to the heathens to exist unto the end in a 
new form as the true Messianic kingdom. 

Thus we may regard the announcement of the rejection 
of Israel as the chief idea in the parable. It shows us, in 
brief detail, ‘“‘the history of the unhappy Jewish people, the 
history of a mournful past and of a future still more mourn- 
ful” (Van Koetsveld, I, 213). 

Christ verifies this — the chief idea — by appealing to the 
prophetic image of the Psalmist: ‘‘The stone which the 
builders rejected; the same is become the head of the corner. 
This is the Lord’s doing: and it is wonderful in our 
eyes” (Ps. 117, Hbr. 118, 22 et seqg.). This passage in 
the psalm is also pointed out in the Jewish Midrash as 
typical of the Messiah. In the application which Christ 
makes of it the meaning is clear, and the quotation of the 
text in this dispute in the Temple proves that the priests 
and doctors of the Law were also familiar with these words. 
The stone signifies Christ Himself; the builders are the 
Jews and their leaders; the building which they are carrying 
on is an image of the work in God’s kingdom for which God 
has chosen the Messiah as the corner-stone. By means of 
the corner-stone two walls of the building are kept together, 
and thus, by it, the whole house acquires strength and 
stability. In the building of a material edifice such a stone 
must be placed in each of the four corners, in order to 
support the side walls. But in God’s spiritual edifice there 
is but one corner-stone, the Messiah, Who alone can give 
the work permanent stability. Hence He is described in 
the same image as the only strong foundation of the building 
(iste2S se LOwel Gor. seclilon 

After the Jews as a nation had rejected the Messiah, 
their building could no longer be carried on without the 
corner-stone. But in the divine kingdom of the Church 
Christ is the glorious corner-stone (Act. 4, 11; 1 Peter, 2, 
7) Who unites the faithful in Israel and in the heathen 
world in a new and marvelous building of God. Thus the 
kingdom of God is taken from the Jewish people and given 
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to this new people of God who will correspond better with 
the wishes and designs of the Lord (Mt. 21, 43). 

But the ending of the divine building in Israel was not 
the only consequence of the rejection of the corner-stone. 
This stone will be a stumbling block to her and her destruc- 
tion (Is. 8, 14; Rom. 9, 32 et seq.; 1 Peter, 2, 8). ‘‘Who- 
soever shall fall on this stone, shall be broken: and upon 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder” (Mt. 
21, 44; Le. 20, 18). As a light potter’s vessel, if it strikes 
against a big stone or is hit by it, in either case is smashed 
to pieces (cf. Is. 30, 14), so the rejected Messiah will prove 
the temporal and eternal destruction of Israel. 

If it had not been clear to the priests and Pharisees 
from the parable itself who were those whom our Lord had 
in His mind in the image of the wicked husbandmen, they 
could now no longer have any doubt but that He meant 
their nation and themselves as its leaders and representatives. 
They sought, therefore, to lay hands on Him, but they 
were afraid of the followers of Jesus in the crowd, in which 
there were, probably, many Galilean pilgrims; and so they 
had once more to refrain, for the time being, from doing this 
and to retire disappointed (Mt. 21, 45 et seg.; Me. 12, 12; 
Le. 20, 19). 


The passage in the psalm is quoted exactly as it is rendered in the 
Septuagint. The only deviation from the original Hebrew text which 
may be found is that in Hebrew the feminine particle MN) stands for 
the neuter and refers to the whole sentence, whilst, in Greek, airn 
and @avyacrn must be retraced grammatically to xedadnv ywvias. The 
meaning, however, in this construction remains very much the same, 
but it is not in the least necessary, as the Septuagint, in Hebrew fashion, 
often uses the feminine for the neuter. Wemay, therefore, adhere to the 
rendering in the Vulgate: ‘‘A Domino factum est istud et est mirabile 
in oculis nostris.”’ 

Many modern commentators regard v. 44 in Matthew as interpo- 
lated from Luke, because it is wanting in some texts (cf. the various 
readings) and should rather go before v. 42 in the context. But the 
evidence in favor of the verse is overwhelming, and an interpolator 
would probably have given it the more suitable place before verse 43. 
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The expression duuav (Aucunoe. Mt. 21, 44; Le. 20, 18) means 
literally to winnow on the threshing floor. In the Septuagint, however, 
it is used oftener in the sense of “to scatter,’’ and also ‘“‘to destroy,” 
corresponding respectively to the Hebrew words (cf. Jer. 38, Vulg. 
31, 10; Ez. 26, 4; Dan. [Theod.] 2, 44; Sap. 10, 20 Vulg. 21, etc.). 
The rendering of the Vulgate, conteret and comminuet, is, therefore, quite 
justified. 

The corner-stone rejected by the builders plays a great part in the 
narratives of the ancient pilgrims to Jerusalem. The oldest Itinerarium 
extant, that of the Pilgrim from Bordeaux (v. J. 333), mentions in the 
first place the “‘angulus turris excelsissimae, ubi dominus ascendit, et 
dixit ei is, qui temptabat eum,” etc.; and then adds: ‘Ibi est et lapis 
angularis magnus, de quo dictum est: Lapidem quem reprobaverunt 
aedificantes, hic factus est ad caput anguli. Et sub pinna turris ipsius 
sunt cubicula plurima, ubi Salomon palatium habebat”’ (Itinera Hierosol., 
ed. P. Geyer in Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 38, 21, 9 et seg.). Later, the 
Anonymus Placentinus (c. 570) relates still more wonderful stories of 
the stone which he saw on Sion: “Deinde venimus in basilica sancta 
Sion, ubi sunt multa mirabilia, inter quibus quod legitur de lapide angu- 
lare, qui reprobatus est ab aedificantibus. Ingresso domino Jesu in 
ipsa ecclesia, quae fuit domus sancti Jacobi, invenit lapidem istum de- 
formem in medio iacentem, tenuit eum et posuit in angulum. Quem 
tenes et levas in manibus tuis et ponis aurem in ipso angulo et sonat 
in auribus tuis quasi multorum hominum murmuratio” (ibid. p. 173, 


18 et seq.). These portions of the account have undoubtedly no claim 
to any historical value. 


The individual details of the parable are very variously 
interpreted by both ancient and modern expounders. But, 
after the chief idea, no especial importance is to be attached 
to any of those details which are not necessarily bound up 
with it. Such meanings belong rather to the application of 
the similitude than to its interpretation, and are left more 
to individual choice. 

Our Lord in mentioning the son plainly referred to Him- 
self and to His impending death. We may, therefore, with 
greater ground than we have for other points, earl the 
casting out from the vineyard as a figurative and prophetic 
circumstance intentionally mentioned. Most of the ancient 
exegetists, amongst them St. Hilary, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and also Theophylact, Euthymius, ° etc., think that it 
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refers to our Lord’s having to suffer death without the gate 
of Jerusalem (Hebr. 18, 12). Cajetan’s explanation corres- 
ponds better, as Knabenbauer remarks (Mt. II, 241), to the 
idea of the vineyard: ‘‘Totum hoe ad literam est impletum, 
dum Jesus comprehensus a principibus sacerdotum eiectus est 
a domo Israel tamquam seductor in manibus gentilium, et 
per eorum manus occiderunt illum” (ad loc. p. 115 b). 


The wall, the wine-press, and the watch-tower signify, in general, 
God’s loving care for His vineyard. By the wall many understand the 
Law in particular, by which Israel was separated from the heathen (St. 
Chrysost., Theodor. Heracl. in Cramer, Theophyl., Euth.), or the care 
of divine Providence for the people (Origen, St. Ambrose, and others). 

According to the majority, the wine-press is an image of the altar 
(Orig., St. Jerome, Theod. Heracl., Theophyl.), the tower, of the Temple 
(Orig., St. Chrysost., St. Jerome, etc.), or, as others think, of Sion 
(Theodor. Heracl.). Many seek to interpret in variuus ways the serv- 
ants who were sent to the husbandmen. The owner’s absence also 
has afforded opportunity for manifold conjectures. 

With regard to the son who was sent at the last, some commenta- 
tors find a difficulty in the circumstance that the husbandmen knew the 
son and heir, and for that very reason put him to death; whilst the 
Jews did not recognize Jesus Christ as the Son of God. “I know,” 
said St. Peter later, ‘‘that you did it through ignorance, as did also 
your rulers” (Act. 3, 17). We must limit, it is true, the full and clear 
knowledge of the son to the parable, but we cannot regard as inculpable 
the ignorance of the Jews and their leaders — an ignorance persisting 
after all the proofs which Christ had given them, from the beginning cf 
His public life, in His teaching and His miracles. 

Jiilicher admits that the present parable must ceitainly be regarded 
allegorically. But in his deep-rooted antipathy to symbolic explanations, 
he thinks that this ‘‘indubitable allegory”? must not be regarded as the 
work of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Its transmission — for the harmony of Matthew 
and Luke with Mark signifies nothing — awakens distrust,” although, 
hitherto, every one had perfect confidence in it. 

“The whole is only a commonplace, everyday man’s view of history, 
presented in the manner of a prophet, a man who had witnessed the 
crucifixion of Jesus, and still believed him to be the Son of God... . 
There might have been a figurative discourse of Jesus about wicked 
husbandmen of which, perhaps, Mark 12, 1-9 is the best witness, and 
the idea of which is reproduced appropriately in Matthew, 21, 43. It 
is hopeless to attempt its reconstruction, for our only authority is Mark 
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12, which to its last drop is to be taken as a product of early Christian 
theology and therefore valueless as an authentic report of a combative 
discourse of Jesus” (II, 405 et seq.). 

“To its last drop” such violent perversion of all tradition, including 
the three Evangelists, is highly significant for the wholly arbitrary and 
utterly unscientific proceedings of our present-day average critic. It is 
not worth the trouble to busy ourselves more fully with such criticism. 


St. Jerome in his commentary on the prophetic parable 
of Isaias remarks: ‘‘Cuncta, quae dicuntur de vinea, possunt 
et ad animae humanae referri statum, quae a Deo plantata 
in bonum non uvas attulerit sed labruscas et postea sit 
tradita bestiis conculeanda”’ (in Is. 5, 2. M. 24, 77 D). 
Both ancient and modern commentators have rightly applied 
the words of Christ also to every man individually: ‘‘Cuique 
hominum cum baptismi mysterium datur, vinea animae suae 
excolenda bonorum operum exercitio locatur’’ (Jansenius 
of Ghent, p. 798 b). ‘‘Instruimur iuxta mores, ne vinea 
animae nostrae vitibus facultatum fructus malorum operum 
producat: cuius sepes custodia Dei est et Angelorum; 
torcular crux nostra est sive tribulatio, cuius fundum est 
humilitas, qua bonorum operum fructus servatur, pars autem 
superior, quae premit uvas, patientia est, quae operum 
succum exprimit et opus perfectum habet; turris fides est 
alta et fortis, videns longe hostes, profunde in terram defixa 
in timore scilicet inferni, elevata per spem ad caelum atque 
ex ea clamat et hostes fugat” (Salmeron, p. 241 a). 

The individual details of the parable may be applied in 
various ways to the graces which God bestows on every soul, 
the admonitions which He addresses to them, and the good 
works which He expects from them. The sentence passed 
on the wicked husbandmen will be pronounced, also, on each 
one who does not obey the call of God and fulfil His divine 
will. The application may be made in different ways 
according to the state and calling which God assigns to each. 
One great warning for all resounds everywhere throughout: 
“Tene quod habes, ut nemo accipiat coronam tuam”’ 
(Apoe. 3, 11). 
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The parable is also, in general, rightly applied to the 
Church, and to those in particular whom God has called to 
be teachers, priests, and pastors. Not without reason do 
Salmeron, Jansenius, and others warn of the danger that 
the kingdom of God might be taken away from some coun- 
tries because they neglect their duties to the Lord of the 
vineyard: ‘‘Quod enim eventurum Judaeis Dominus prae- 
dixit, idem quoque in multis gentibus christianis per Africam, 
Asiam e° Graeciam evenisse iam videmus” (Salmeron, p. 
240 b). “Idem et nobis ne usuveniat verendum est, si, ut 
plerique in hoc occidentis angulo sunt affecti, pergant homi- 
nes, contempta ecclesiastica doctrina quam nobis tradidit 
antiquitas veneranda, audire potius magistros prurientes 
auribus et loquentes placentia’” (Jans. of Ghent, p. 788 b). 
The words contain a very seasonable warning for the 
present time. 

The Church has appointed this parable as the portion 
of the Gospel to be read on the Friday after the second 
Sunday in Lent. Part of St. Ambrose’s commentary on 
Luke serves as homily for the third nocturn. 

The points for preaching and meditation afforded by the 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard may also find appli- 
cation in the present one. It teaches us the following truths, 
in particular, concerning the kingdom of God. First, God 
has rejected the theocracy of the Old Testament, and a New 
Covenant has been made with a new people who have been 
chosen as upholders of the kingdom of God in the place of 
Israel. Secondly, the cause of the rejection of Israel was 
the guilt of the princes and of the majority of the people, 
who in stubborn unbelief repudiated the Son of God sent 
to them as the Messiah, and finally slew Him on the cross. 
Thirdly, the people of the New Covenant no longer consist 
of one nation only. They include all those who by fulfilling 
the will of God bring forth the fruit of the vineyard. 
Fourthly, these fruits, that is to say, the works that are in 
conformity to the divine will, are the necessary conditions 
for participation in the kingdom of God, and the loss of this 
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participation is the just punishment for failure to produce 


these fruits. 
only begotten of the Father. 


Fifthly, Christ is the true Son of God and the 


He proved Himself such by 


the prediction of His death and the rejection of the unbeliev- 
ing people which He announces in this parable. 


XXV THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING’S SON 


Matthew, 22, 1-14 


~nsil. MATTHEW relates the parable of the Marriage 


It is as follows: 


Mt. 22, 1-14: 


£ 


1. Kal dmoxpilels 6 “Inoots radu 
elmev év mapaPodats a’tots hEeywr- 

2. ‘Quown 7 Bacrrtela Tay olpavdv 
avOpamw Bacidrel, GaTis Erolnoev Yapous 
T@ vi@ abrov. 

3. Kal amréoretdev rods dovdovs abtod 
KaNéoat Tovs KexAnuEvous eis TOUS Yamous 
Kal ovK HOedov ENOEtv. 

4, Iladuv daéorerbey Gdous EYwr- 
Kirare rots KkexAnuévors: *Idov, 70 
apioroy pov yATolwaka, of TaVpol mou Kal 
TH olTLoTa TEVMEVA Kal wavTa éToLMa: 
be Ure els TOUS Yamous. 

5. Of 6€ auednoavres arHdOov, ds wev 
eis Tov troy aypov, Os dé Erl THY ewrro- 
play avtov: 

6. of dé Novrol KpaTHnoavTes Tovds dov- 
Nous a’Tod UBpicay Kal arexrewvar. 


7. ‘0 dé Bacrdeds WpyicOn kal wéuWas 
TH oTpaTevyuata av’Tov amwdecev Tovs 
govels €éxelvous Kal THY WoAW avTav 
ever pnoev. 


of the King’s Son immediately after that of the 
Wicked Husbandmen. 


Mt. 22, 1-14: 

1. Et respondens Jesus 
iterum in parabolis eis dicens: 

2. Simile factum est regnum cae- 
lorum homini regi, qui fecit nuptias 
filio suo. 

3. Et misit servos suos vocare in- 
vitatos ad nuptias et nolebant venire. 


dixit 


4. Iterum misit alios servos 
dicens: Dicite invitatis; Ecce, pran- 
dium meum paravi, tauri mei et 
altilia occisa sunt et omnia parata: 
venite ad nuptias. 

5. Ih autem neglexerunt et abie- 
runt, alius in villam suam, alius vero 
ad negotiationem suam; 

6. reliqui vero tenuerunt servos 
elus et contumeliis affectos occi- 
derunt. 

7. Rex autem cum audisset, iratus 
est et missis exercitibus suis, per- 
didit homicidas illos et civitatem 
illorum succendit. 
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8. Tore Never Tots dov’dots adrod- ‘O 
bev Yapos Ero.uds Earuy, of S€ KeKAnMEVOL 
ovK joay Gé.ot- 

9. ropevecbe otby emi rds duvetddous 
T&Y ddv, Kal daous Edy EUpyTE, KaNETAaTE 
eis Tos Yaous. 

10. Kai é&Odvres of Soddou Exetvor 
els Tas ddovs ouvnyayov maytas, obs 
€tpoy, tovnpots te kal ayabots: Kal érd1- 
oOn 6 vudav avaKemevwr. 


11. EicedOav 6€ 6 Bacrredls Gedcacbar 
Tous avakerpmevous eldev Exel GvOpwrrov OvK 
2 L ” la 
€vdedupevov Evduua yapou- 

12. cal eye atrG- ‘Eraipe, rds 
elanOes Bde un Exwv Evduua yauov; ‘O 
6€ Edtuwbn. 

13. Tore 6 Bactrdeds efrev Tots dtaKko- 
vows: Anoavres a’tov modas Kal xElpas 
2 , 3 1 > 1 t % 3 4 
éxBareTe altov eis TO oKOTOS TO EEWTEPOP: 
CA oO t 4 A \ £ \ an 
éxet Eatat 6 KAavOuOos Kal 6 Bpvypyos THY 
O60vTaW. 

14. IloAdol yap eiow KXnTOi, ONiyou 
dé €x\exTol. 


8. Tune ait servis suis: Nuptiae 
quidem paratae sunt, sed qui invitati 
erant, non fuerunt digni. 

9. Ite ergo ad exitus viarum, et 
quoscumque inveneritis, vocate ad 
nuptias. ' 

10. Et egressi servi eius in vias, 
congregaverunt omnes, quos inve- 
nerunt, malos et bonos; et impletae 
sunt nuptiae discumbentium. 


11. Intravit autem rex, ut videret 
discumbentes, et vidit ibi hominem 
non vestitum veste nuptiali. 

12. Et ait illi: Amice, quomodo 
huc intrasti, non habens vestem nup- 
tialem? At ille obmutuit. 

13. Tunc dixit rex ministris; Liga- 
tis manibus et pedibus eius mittite 
eum in tenebras exteriores: ibi erit 
fletus et stridor dentium. 


14. Multi enim sunt vocati, pauci 
vero electi. 


V. 3. Instead of rovs dovAovs some Cod. at the time of St. Jerome 


(Comment. in h. 1.) had the sing. after Le. 14, 17.—4. 
nroaca C* X, eleven uncials, and most minuscules, 


8BC*D etc.; 


Textus rec.; others nrowacrar; — oirioTa: 
emt Thv eur. NBC D etc.; es rnv «. L X etc., Textus 


o 6€ Bao. NBL etc.; kat axovoas o Bac. exewos C X etc., and 
axovoas 6€ o Bac. Textus rec.;—7a orparevyara: D, 1, 


some add pov. — 5. 
rec. — 7. 
many minus.; 


NTOLMAKA 


G and three minus. orevra; 


118, 209, 238, abcde ff!,? hq, the Cod. Dublin., Kenan., Rushworth. 
of the Vulg., Syr. Curet., etc. ro orparevxua; — arwdecev: some minus. 
aveev. — 10. vupdwv 8 B* Lete.; yayos B (margin) C D X etc., Textus 
rec. —12. eondOes: D, bceff’?g!, Syr. Curet. n\des.— 13. dnoavres 
avrov 70d. x. x.: D, abceff?hq, Syr. Curet. and Sinait., etc., Blass 
apare avrov Todwy Kat xelpwv; — exBadere: C Xetc., Pesh., etc., Textus 
rec. apare avrov kau exBadere. — 14. yap: most Cod. of the It. and Vulg. 
autem (Wordsw.-W. also in the text);— before «Anro. and exdexro L, 
1 have the article ou. 
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Mt. 22: 

1. And Jesus, continuing, spoke 
again in parables to them, saying: 

2. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a king, who made a mar- 
riage-feast for his son. 

3. And he sent his servants, to call 
them that were invited to the mar- 
riage; and they would not come. 

4, Again he sent other servants, 
saying: Tell them that were invited, 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner; 
my beeves and fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready: come to 
the marriage-feast. 

5. But they neglected, and went 
their ways, one to his farm, and 
another to his merchandise. 

6. And the rest laid hands on his 
servants, and having treated them 
contumeliously put them to death. 

7. But when the king had heard 
of it, he was angry, and sending his 
armies he destroyed those murder- 
ers, and burnt their city. 


Mt. 22: 

8. Then he says to his servants: 
The marriage indeed is ready; but 
they that were invited were not 
worthy. 

9. Go therefore into the high- 
ways; and as many as you shall find 
call to the marriage-feast. 

10. And his servants going forth 
into the ways, gathered together all 
that they found, both bad and good: 
and the wedding-hall was filled with 
guests. 

11. Now the king went in to see 
the guests: and he saw there a man 
who had not on a wedding garment. 

12. And he says to him: Friend, 
how camest thou in here not hav- 
ing on a wedding garment? But he 
was silent. 

13. Then the king said to the 
waiters: Bind his hands and feet, 
and cast him into the outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

14. For many are called, but few 
are chosen. 


This parable in Matthew has been repeatedly interpreted both in 


ancient and modern times as being identical with the similitude in Luke, 
14, 16-24. Jiilicher even maintains that ‘‘there is scarcely anything in 
the criticism of the Gospel so certain” as this; “that clearly Luke and 
Matthew constructed this parable from a genuine parable of Jesus, ac- 
cording to their own taste and their conception of its meaning.” ‘The 
hypothesis that Jesus, at different times, had treated the same subject 
in various ways not only causes Him to appear as of poor imagination, 
but also directly attributes to the Master a kind of self-imitation which 
in this case can only be described as a caricature, so imperfect is this 
second edition; and all merely to preserve the long-faded halo of infalli- 
bility for the narratives of the Evangelists” (II, 407). 

Although, it is true, Maldonatus and other Catholic exegetists 
hold that the two similitudes are identical, and although there is clearly 
a great similarity between them, yet because of their manifold differences 
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it is far more probable that they are really distinct parables and must 
be regarded as having been spoken on the different occasions specified 
by Matthew and Luke. Hence, there is not the slightest occasion for 
regarding this parable as an indication of “poor imagination” on the part 
of the divine Master, or as “self-imitation,” or a ‘‘caricature.” The inter- 
pretation of both parables will render the various points of differ- 
ence clearer. 

Moreover, the Protestant critics, as Jiilicher admits, have long been 
divided in their view of the hypothesis which he describes as the surest 
result of Gospel criticism. Trench, Van Koetsveld, Godet, Goebel, 
Steinmeyer, Nosgen, Edersheim, Stockmeyer, Plummer, Dods, Bruce, 
Bugge, and others are quite as decided in their denial of the identity 
of the parables as Jiilicher is in maintaining it. Bruce, for example, 
thinks that the hypothesis put forward by Jiilicher “is based on a very 
superficial, outward view of the narratives” (p. 460 et segq.). 


The circumstances in which the present simile was pro- 
posed are the same as, or at least very similar to those 
attending the two previous ones. It forms likewise part of 
the instruction given by our Lord on the last days before 
His Passion, in the Temple or in the porches and porticos 
of the Temple. 

If we admit with Schanz and others that in the 
amokpiels (v. 1) there is direct connection with v. 44 of 
the preceding chapter, we shall regard this parable as a con- 
tinuation on the same day of the same instruction and hold 
also that like the others it was addressed, primarily, to the 
Sanhedrists (atrots with reference to 21,45). But there seems 
nothing against the assumption that this third parable was 
spoken on another day and that its lesson has reference 
to the multitudes in particular, even though the Phari- 
sees were present at the discourse (22, 15). Any fresh 
instruction is usually prefaced with dmoxpieis, and the new 
parabolic discourse is to be distinguished from those pre- 
viously given by ma)u. 

In the introductory formula, the Evangelist once more, 
as in the parables of the Cockle and of the Five Talents 
(Mt. 18, 23), makes use of the Aorist, a@yowy. As was 
remarked in the first of these parables, the changing of the 
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tense is not to be regarded as purely accidental. Here also 
we can recognize in the duo) an allusion to the history of 
the kingdom of Heaven amongst men, by which history the 
truth to be illustrated by the parable is made manifest. 

The image employed by our Lord as the basis of the 
parable is the marriage feast of the son of a mighty prince. 
But in the individual features, the antitype passes over into 
the image, because, as in the previous simile, Christ would 
sum up under the figurative disguise the history of the 
chosen people’s past and future. 

A first and a second invitation to the marriage feast are 
sent forth. Messengers were sent again on the day of the 
marriage feast to those guests who had been previously in- 
vited, but they would not now comply with this fresh 
request (v. 3). 


As a proof that the custom of issuing a second invitation existed 
amongst the ancients, Schanz, Edersheim, and others refer to a passage 
which occurs in the Lamentations in the Jewish Midrash (Midrash 
Echa Rabbati, 4, 2): ‘“Quaenam fuit gloria Hierosolymitanorum? 
nemo eorum venit ad convivium, nisi bis vocatus.” Notwithstanding 
that in the same book there are enumerated many rather ridiculous pre- 
rogatives of the citizens of Jerusalem, we may be permitted to regard 
this second invitation as not altogether unusual, particularly as modern 
travelers mention the same custom as prevailing amongst the Persians 
and Chinese. Such a second invitation was by no means unusual 
amongst the Greeks and Romans, as we learn from various authors 
(cf. also Esth. 6, 14). 


The refusal did not prevent the prince from sending 
his messengers a third time. But now they were not merely 
to request the presence of those invited, but to urge them 
to come by the intimation that all was in readiness: ‘Be- 
hold, I have prepared my dinner; my beeves and fatlings 
are killed and all things are ready: come ye to the marriage”’ 
(v. 4). 


The term for the marriage feast, similarly to the names of Jewish 
and heathen festivals (also in classic Greek), is frequently used in the 
plural (of yao. Mt. 22, 2, 3, 4, 9; 25, 10; Le. 12, 36; 14, 8 [D yauov]), 
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but it is also used in the singular (Mt. 22, 8,10 C D ete., 11, 12; Joh. 
2,1, 2; Hebr. 13, 4; Apoc. 19, 7, 9). It is scarcely necessary for the 
explanation of the plural form to allude to the various stages of the 
marriage feast or its continuation from seven to fourteen days (cf. 
Jude. 14, 12; Tob. 8, 19 Greek). 

The banquet is described as apucrov, breakfast. The royal wedding 
festivities probably began with an early repast which was followed in 
the evening by the principal banquet (76 detrvov rod yauou Apoc. 19, 9). 
In Homer dpicrov was equivalent to the first breakfast at daybreak to 
which the detrvoy was added at midday. But the later Attic authors 
called the first light meal axparicua and the lunch at midday was named 
apiorov. It is in this sense that the latter word is to be understood in 
the New Testament (cf. Jos., Ant. V 4, 2 n. 190). The behavior of the 
guests (v. 5) quite bears out the hypothesis that the invitation was for 
this midday repast. 

Next to the radpo, 7a oittcra is best rendered by the ‘‘fatted calves” 
(ef. Le. 15, 23 tov uooxov tov oirevrév), which, unlike the calf in the field, 
is fattened or stall-fed. In the Vulgate, altilia (from alere) describes 
the same thing. There is no question here of aves altiles (3 Reg. 4, 23 
Hbr. 5, 3), which were much liked, particularly amongst the Egyptians. 


The third time also, the invited guests refused to accept 
the invitation. Some of them took no heed of it, but went. 
about their ordinary daily work, either in the fields or at 
their business. But others behaved still worse. They 
seized the messengers, cruelly illtreated them, and put them 
to death. The prince, so outrageously insulted and so 
deeply injured, now grew angry. He sent his soldiers and 
had those murderers killed and their city burned to the 


ground (v. 7). 


In v. 5 idvov dypov stands without any special emphasis instead of 
aypov avrov. 

To the first named class of the guests belonged the farmers and 
merchants, in particular, but in the second we may assume that there 
were men of higher standing and more powerful subjects of the prince. 
Jiilicher, instead of the owners of fields and of business houses, would 
prefer to have invited high officials and the king’s officers (II, 420). 
But it is to be observed, as Van Koetsveld rightly points out (I, 255), 
that a royal marriage like this of the king’s son and heir is to be regarded, 
according to Oriental custom, as the particular occasion on which the 
subjects of the prince pay their homage, Esth. 1, 3-5 (LXX yapos); 
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2, 18; 1 Mach. 10, 58. —3 Reg. 1, 9; 1 Par. 29, 22. Therefore it was 
of special importance to the king that all classes of his subjects should 
appear at the feast. Farmers and merchants, however, would naturally 
have formed the majority of the people. 

The nature of the festival, which was not merely a family banquet 
but had political significance, easily affords an explanation of the king’s 
pressing invitation to his subjects. On the other hand, this circumstance 
also explains how in the parable the invitation to the marriage of the 
king’s son might prove the occasion of an open rebellion. 

Jiilicher, it is true, finds “the conduct of those invited as described 
in v. 6 exceedingly improbable. Either the king, who first invited sub- 
jects so affected towards him, was demented, or the citizens were, who 
so grievously provoked him.” Van Koetsveld maintains that having 
regard to Oriental ways, such behavior is not to be considered as im- 
probable. To remarks so worthy of attention, Jiilicher can only reply 
in these magniloquent words: ‘‘We will accept none of such evasions”’ 
(II, 422). 

Certainly every exegetist who is a true believer is free with regard to 
these details, as well as others, to undertake a searching investigation 
into the antitype and the image, and therefore to regard this part of the 
parable as an allegorical description which would correspond to the actual 
antitype and not to the image. Nor does this involve any concession 
to the spirit of unbelief. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to 
prevent us from considering the possibility of an interpretation which 
leaves to the image its reality, and makes these individual features 
intelligible by reason of Oriental conditions. 

If we are to look upon the festive occasion of the marriage of the 
king’s only son as affording an opportunity for a declaration of loyalty 
on the part of the subjects, which they should manifest by their presence 
at the feast, we shall not by any means find it “exceedingly improbable” 
that rebellious subjects, who had planned a revolt against their prince, 
should seize on this opportunity to express their dissatisfaction openly, 
and by the ill-usage of the royal messengers to raise the standard of 
rebellion (Van Koetsveld, I, 258). When we remember the despotic 
nature of the sway of an Oriental prince who is responsible to no one 
for his actions, and that many Oriental peoples are by nature very easily 
roused to violence and rebellion, these things will not occasion us very 
much surprise. 

It is also quite conceivable, having regard to the image only, that 
the king should at once order an expedition to get ready for the purpose 
of punishment. The expedition was sent against the assassins, who prob- 
ably dwelt in a small town at no great distance from the capital. The 
soldiers took the town and acted according to the Oriental usages of war. 
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Most of the inhabitants were put to death, their possessions plundered, 
and their houses set on fire. We need not necessarily assume that the 
expedition was sent out and such summary vengeance taken before the 
resumption of the wedding festivities. The order was given at once, 
but preparations could be made quickly for other guests. 

Nothing further is said about those others who went their way and 
did not trouble themselves about the invitation. 


After the prince had given his orders to the troops, he 
sent out his servants once more to bring other uninvited 
guests to the marriage feast. As those first invited had 
rendered themselves unworthy to participate therein, the 
messengers were to go into ‘‘the highways,” and to bring 
whomsoever they could find to the feast. Conformably 
to these orders, they gathered together all sorts of guests, 
good and bad, so that soon the banquet hall was filled 
(v. 8-10). 


With regard to the terms, in the first place, the émi rds d.eEddous 
T&v 664y is variously interpreted. In the Septuagint, ai dvétodo. is used 
nineteen times for the Hebrew M8314, vents, exits of a spring, and 
especially for the “termination of a boundary-line’” (Num. 34, 4, 5, 
397125 Joss 1b 4h 71129162328, etc:;<Ps. 67, Hbr..68, 20.7 Ci-.Kcch. 
25, 25, Greek). The very appropriate meaning of the ‘‘ending-point 
of the highways” in the Gospel might correspond with this usage, and 
the beginning of the highroad before the gates of the town would be 
described thereby. Some, on the contrary, accentuate more the first of 
the prepositions, 64, and translate “crossroads” (Weizsicker). The first 
rendering, in any case, is to be preferred. In v. 10, the Vulgate trans- 
lates impletae sunt nuptiae discumbentium, according .to the reading 
6 yayos. But the reading 6 vuudwy, literally “bridesroom,” also “marriage 
hall,” ig preferable (cf. the various readings) (Mt. 9, 15, etc.). The dis- 
cumbentium, avaxeévwv, refers to the well-known custom of the ancients 
of reclining on cushions at table. 

With regard to the subject, here as in the previous parable the 
working of the truth which the parable is to illustrate is clearly dis- 
tinguished. For the unworthiness of those who were invited, of itself, 
would scarcely be a sufficient reason in the image for now bringing 
together all kinds of people who had run thither, good and bad, from 
the highways (Edersheim, II, 428). But particular stress is here laid 
on the leading lesson of the parable, as shall be seen from the exposition. 

We see the same thing at the conclusion of the simile (which many 
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regard as a distinct parable) of the ‘““wedding-garment’’; but it neces- 
sarily belongs to the complete instruction which Christ willed to give 
on this occasion, and is very well adapted to be an integral part of the 
simile which He chose. 


After the feast had begun, the king went into the ban- 
quet hall to greet his guests, and perceived one who had 
not a wedding-garment. He demanded an explanation, 
and as the man had no excuse to offer, the king ordered his 
servants to bind this unworthy one, hand and foot, and to 
cast him into exterior darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth (v. 11-13). 


The wedding-garment, é&duua ydyou, is the general term for a dress 
befitting the royal marriage festivities. These last guests had been called 
together from the highways; most of them were strangers who, perhaps, 
had traveled over a long, dusty or muddy road. Therefore, they would 
certainly be allowed time after the invitation to change their garments. 
As they were mostly poor people from foreign lands, probably they 
would be afforded an opportunity of doing this in the palace. We must, 
indeed, assume that the king had presented the necessary change of 
clothes, at least to those guests who were unprovided. We know from 
Genesis that such festive garments were amongst the gifts of royalty 
(Gen. 45, 22; cf. Jude. 14, 12; 4 Reg. 5, 22). This custom will not 
surprise us when we consider the loose, flowing garments worn in the 
East and also the greater necessity of often changing one’s clothes in 
that region. ‘The confusion of the guest who could offer no excuse 
proves that the prince had given those strangers who had come from 
the highways time and opportunity to garb themselves suitably for 
the royal feast.! 

In the punishment of the disrespectful guest, the antitype and the 
image are again intermingled. The exterior darkness, as a contrast to 
the brilliantly lighted banquet hall, belongs to the image. The binding 
of hands and feet, the weeping and gnashing, are to symbolize the 
severity of the punishment in that place of eternal torments, concerning 
which Christ made use of the same words on other occasions (Mt. 8, 12; 
13, 42). 


1 This hypothesis appears tenable on intrinsic grounds, though not from any known 
present-day Oriental custom. Schneller (“Kennst du das Land'*” [Leipzig 1899]) 
has not taken this sufficiently into consideration. Moreover, in the interpretation of 
this feature more attention is to be paid to intrinsic probability and possibility than to 
the probable extrinsic reality. The antitype, as said before, mingles with the image. 
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In this third parable Christ repeats, still more plainly 
and emphatically, what He had already set forth with 
earnestness and decision in the previous one to the people 
and their leaders. For, as things happened at the royal 
marriage feast, so would it be in the kingdom of the 
Messiah. . 

As we remarked before concerning the parable of the 
Bridegroom and the Wedding Guests, the union of bride 
and bridegroom as an image of the Old Covenant of Jehovah 
with the people of Israel and of the still more intimate 
relations of the Messiah with His people of the New Cove- 
nant was known and familiar to every Israelite from the 
words of the Prophets. In the royal father, therefore, who 
celebrates the marriage of his son it was easy to recognize 
the image of God the Father, who unites the Messiah to 
His bride, the newly chosen people, the Church of the 
New Covenant. 

The first invited guests were the people of Israel. 
Through the Prophets of the Old Testament they had 
received the call from God to hold themselves in readiness 
for the time when the Messiah should come and His people 
should be espoused to Him in justice and righteousness, in 
love and mercy (Os. 2, 19). Hence, in the messengers who 
summoned the guests for the second and the third time 
to the feast we are prepared to recognize, not the Prophets, 
but rather John the Baptist and the Apostles. These 
invited Israel to participate in the marriage feast of the 
Messiah by inviting the Jews, particularly after Christ’s 
Resurrection and Ascension, to believe in Him and to enter 
His Church. 

The fate of Christ’s messengers and servants accords 
perfectly with the prophetic description in the parable. A 
portion of Israel paid no attention to their preaching, but 
went about their work and business as usual. Another 
section not only continued in stubborn unbelief, but also 
illtreated and scourged the Apostles, even putting to death 
James and Stephen. 
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Thus the first invited guests of the Messiah and Saviour 
showed themselves unworthy of their invitation. A twofold 
punishment will therefore be meted to them. They them- 
selves with their city shall perish, and in their place the 
heathen nations shall have a share in the marriage feast of 
the Messiah, in the riches and the joys of the kingdom of 
Heaven. The burning and destruction of the city of Jeru- 
salem were plainly enough foretold by our Lord in the para- 
ble. But before Israel was overtaken by these punishments 
the Apostles had already turned to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen nations, the unbelief of the Jews having become 
more and more manifest. ‘‘To you it behoved us first to 
speak the word of God: but because you reject it, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn 
to the Gentiles” (Act. 13, 46). 

The guests called from the highways, who did not 
belong to the people first invited, are a very appropriate 
image of these heathens who were invited later. They 
responded with far greater alacrity to the call of God, 
as we see everywhere in the history of the preaching of 
the Gospel. Thus, indeed, shall the marriage-hall be filled 
with guests. 

But the joys of the marriage feast are not to last merely 
for a short time and then to come to an end. Christ will 
prepare for His own a never ending feast of bliss. He 
requires, however, that His guests shall fulfil His conditions 
for participation in this feast. All must provide the wedding- 
garment by a life according to the precepts of the Gospel. 
The opportunity for doing so and the means of obtaining 
this garment of justice and holiness are offered by Christ 
to all, but each one must make use of these means and 
co-operate with the grace which God gives him, ‘‘and put 
on the new man, who according to God is created in justice 
and holiness of truth”? (Eph. 4, 24). 

Whosoever, by his own fault, shall fail to fulfil this 
necessary condition shall incur the punishment of the dis- 
respectful guest in the parable: bound hand and foot he 
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shall be cast into the place of eternal punishment without 
hope of release or mitigation. 


The principal points of this interpretation are to be found in the 
commentaries of the Fathers of the Church, especially in Origen, (Com. 
in Mt. t. 17 n. 15-24. M. 13, 1524-49), St. Chrysostom (Hom. 69 
al. 70 in Mt. (M. 58, 647-54), and St. Jerome ad loc. M. 26, 165-7). 
The majority of the older and many of the modern expounders under- 
stand by the servants who were sent first the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant; but as the parable sets forth the marriage of the king’s son and 
the banquet already prepared and thereby refers to the time when 
Christ invited all into His Church, it will be best for us to assume with 
Saints Hilary and Chrysostom, and with Theodor. Heracl., Euthymius, 
Cajetan, Salmeron, Jans. of Ghent, and others that these servants who 
summoned the guests first invited were the Apostles and disciples of 
Christ. 

We are told in the parable that “other servants’ were sent to repeat 
the invitation, but in the exposition we must not so strain the meaning 
of these words as to force the conclusion that these were necessarily 
different servants from those who gave the first invitation. Moreover, 
after the Ascension, the first disciples of Christ were succeeded by 
numerous others who joined with the Apostles in the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

From the earliest times the wedding-garment has given a great deal 
of trouble not only to homilists but also to exegetists. Protestant inter- 
preters in particular, both past and present, have labored to discover in 
this garment their “self-imputed righteousness,” and, to render their 
doctrine credible, have appealed to SS. Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Hilary, and Augustine, all of whom are supposed to have seen in this 
garment, “in contradiction of the Roman Church,” the true Faith alone 
which relies on the righteousness of Christ and not on works. This 
incredible assertion is to be found even yet in Wichelhaus-Zahn (‘‘Evg. 
Matthai” [Halle 1876], p. 301). Schanz, however, thinks, and rightly, 
that these interpreters cannot have ever read the Fathers of the Church. 
Maldonatus, indeed, observed against the Calvinists of his time: ‘Vera et 
propria est Tertulliani (de resurr. carnis), Origenis, Chrysostomi, Auctoris 
Imperfecti, Ambrosii (serm. 14 de natali Dom.), Hieronymi, Gregorii, 
Theophylacti et Euthymii sententia, vestem nuptialem caritatem, bona 
opera et vitam fidei Christianae respondentem significare’”’ (ad loc. p. 
513). Even Jiiicher rejects, from quite another point of view however, 
the interpretation of the Protestant exegetists, resulting as it does from 
“the prejudices of their doctrine of justification,” as not corresponding 
to the text in Matthew. He rightly remarks that, according to the whole 
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tenor of the parable, those who are adorned with the wedding-garment 
are such as “bring forth the fruits of the kingdom of God or those who 
have not merely responded to God’s call, by saying Yes, or Lord, 
Lord; but who have also done the will of the Heavenly Father and 
can show the works of justification, as we may learn from 25, 35, and 
the following verses. There can be no other possible meaning for the 
tyouua yéuov than this, which goes back as far as Irenaeus” (II, 428). 

Setting aside Jiilicher’s utterly erroneous and arbitrary premises, 
according to which such ‘Catholic views” rest wholly on the inventions 
in Matthew, we can but agree with what he says. Certainly, no one can 
appear at the banquet of the kingdom of God who does not possess the 
true faith, but that something more is required on the part of the guest, 
namely, co-operation with the grace of God by a life according to faith, 
such precisely is the lesson which Jesus Christ would teach us in the 
second part of His parable. 

The hypothesis that a change of garment was provided in the royal 
palace itself for the strange guests called from the highway does not in 
the least affect this the only authorized interpretation. For we have to 
keep in view continually and to hold fast to the doctrine that divine 
grace on the one side, and on the other co-operation with this grace form 
the necessary twofold factor in the works of justice. 


Such are the arguments in accordance with which St. 
John Chrysostom so admirably interprets the fundamental 
idea of the parable—in these words: ‘“‘IIpoavadwvel yey yap 
Kal Thy ekrtTwow tav ’lovdaiwy Kal thy KdMjow tev vev’ deix- 
vuow 6€ pera TovTov Kal Tov Biov rHv axpiBeavy, Kal don Tots 
dpuedodow  Oixn xetrar”’ (loc. cit. n. 1. M. 58, 647). Thus 
Christ will teach us a twofold lesson: in the first place, the 
rejection of the Jews and the call of the heathen, and next, 
the necessity of leading an upright life after the call. 

Hence the same holy Doctor of the Church regards this 
simile as a continuation of the previous figurative discourse, 
but as carrying us much further. Both conjointly are to 
remind us of the great goodness and longanimity with which 
Almighty God, ever and always, invited His people to 
participate in the riches and joys of His kingdom; further, 
both illustrate the ungrateful and outrageous behavior of 
Israel with regard to all God’s care and solicitude; finally, 
they show us the punishment necessarily following this 
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offense, that is, the rejection of the Jewish nation, and the 
call of the people of a New Covenant to share in the king- 
dom of the Messiah. 

Herewith an important point has been added to the lessons 
of the previous parable of the Two Sons. In the simile of 
the two sons it was shown that the most despised amongst 
the Jews, the public sinners, would enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven before the priests and the princes of the people. 
But in the parables of the Wicked Husbandmen, and of the 
Marriage Feast the sentence is this: No longer shall the hus- 
bandmen who were at first entitled to the vineyard, nor the 
guests who were invited before all others, nor the people and 
priests of Israel, receive any share in the kingdom; but the 
despised strangers from the highways, the members of a new 
people who bring forth fruits of the kingdom, shall take the 
place and position of Israel in the kingdom of the Messiah. 

The parable of the Wicked Husbandmen ended with the 
putting to death by His people of Christ, the Messiah, the 
eternal Son of God. The royal marriage feast takes us a 
step further. The espousals of the royal bridegroom with 
His bride, the Church of a New Covenant, were, indeed, 
solemnized with splendor. The Son whom the husbandmen 
had put to death is living once more, and reigns in royal 
magnificence beside His Father. He receives from the 
hands of the Heavenly Father His bride, that is to say, all 
the faithful whom the Father leads to Him (John, 6, 44). 
His messengers go forth for the last time to call Israel also 
to the espousals of the Lamb. 

Once more they are repelled with stubborn unbelief. 
And now God’s patience is exhausted. Hence the punish- 
ments of avenging justice, which were threatened in the 
previous parables, are now shown to us in their execution. 
Never again shall the Son be sent as the final messenger, 
for He has fulfilled His mission; and now, with the Father, 
as the mighty Lord of armies, He sends His troops to 
execute punishment on the obstinate people, to kill the 
murderers, and to set fire to their city. 
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The condition for participation in the kingdom which was 
announced in the preceding parables is here set forth still 
more plainly and emphatically. In the former we have 
pointed out to us the examples of the son who does the will 
of his father and of the husbandmen who will deliver up the 
fruit of the vineyard, whilst in the latter the absolute neces- 
sity of leading an upright life according to the will of God 
is demonstrated by the severe punishment incurred by the 
guest lacking a wedding-garment. 

Thus the three last parables in Matthew form a beauti- 
ful trilogy in which, quite systematically, point for point, 
the programme of the kingdom is sketched both for Jews and 
heathens. 


We shall not here enter more fully into the antagonistic views which 
have been put forward with singular audacity as regards this parable. 
Jiilicher laments “the melancholy fact that we know quite well what 
Matthew meant by this parable, and what Luke discovered in it; but 
that it is only possible for us, by daring hypotheses, to approximate to 
the form in which it came from the lips of Jesus and, with this, to its origi- 
nal fundamental idea”’ (II, 430). No one, Jiilicher himself not excepted, 
can take it amiss of the exegetist who is a believer, if he places a higher 
value on the authority of the Evangelists and of a past of nineteen 
hundred years than on the ‘‘daring hypotheses,” and by the very fact 
of their “daring,” arbitrary and unfounded, of an unbelieving critic; 
nor, if he prefers to regard the uniform and beautiful parable presented 
by Matthew with its sublime lesson of the kingdom of Heaven as the 
genuine words of our Lord rather than the piece of patchwork com- 
posed of bits collected with boundless arbitrariness from Matthew and 
Luke which Jiilicher considers the “original parable” of Jesus (Le. 
14, 16 + Mt. 22, 4, 5 + Le. 14, 21 a, b + Mt. 22, 9, 10 + Le. 14, 24). 

One other point deserves to be briefly mentioned. ‘‘ Modern learn- 
ing,” which always goes to work “without prepossessions,” finds in the 
present parable its chief, according to many critics, its only argument for the 
theory that Matthew’s Gospel was written after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. ‘This Gospel presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
conclusion results with the greatest probability from Matthew, 22, 7. 
The seventh verse of the twenty-second chapter of Matthew is sufficient 
proof that his Gospel was not composed until after the year 70. For 
before the burning of Jerusalem, it would have been almost impossible 
to imagine the details, so little suited to the parable of the marriage 
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feast, of the king’s anger at the manner in which his invitation was re- 
ceived, and of the sending of his troops to put the murderers to death 
and to burn their city.’”” So Harnack and Jiilicher. 

Certainly, if we assume, first, that Christ was a mere man and not 
the Son of God; secondly, that it is impossible to predict future events; 
thirdly, that Christ in the parable was speaking of a mere private indi- 
vidual who gave a banquet, and that Matthew, according to his own 
ideas and conception, elevated this private individual to the rank of a 
king and turned the banquet into the marriage feast of the king’s son; 
fourthly, that the avenging expedition had been sent forth and had 
accomplished their task before the feast was resumed; fifthly, that pre- 
vious to the year 70 it would have been impossible to conceive the idea 
of the destruction of an enemy’s city by fire as occurring in Eastern war- 
fare; undoubtedly, if we assume all this, and more as well, then there 
will result ‘‘with the greater probability” ‘‘a sufficiently proved” and 
highly to be desired conclusion! 

But so long as it is considered quite superfluous to bring forward 
even the slightest proof of these assumptions, we cannot regard the 
inference as a scientific result and must decline to discuss it further. 


Our Lord in concluding the parable added the words 
which He had already made use of in the parable of the 
Laborers in the Vineyard, ‘‘Many are called, but few 
chosen” (Mt. 22, 14). In the earlier parable, the inference 
which results from the principal idea of the simile is thus 
summed up: while many are called to the ordinary degree 
of grace, but few are chosen for the extraordinary gifts of 
God’s voluntary beneficence. 

In the present parable also, we must try to understand 
the meaning of the words from its fundamental idea. But 
here this idea teaches us another meaning. As we have 
seen, the parable and the lesson which Christ illustrates 
therein fall into two parts: the rejection of the guests who 
were first invited, and the condition imposed upon all who 
attended the banquet. If we would connect those words 
with the second part, to which they are joined by extrinsic 
sequence, the following meaning would be deduced: Amongst 
the people of the New Covenant who are destined by God 
to participate in the kingdom of the Messiah in place of 
rejected Israel many indeed are called, but only few will 
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be admitted to the actual possession and enjoyment of the 
kingdom as the elect of God. But such a conclusion would 
not be at all appropriate to the parable. For amongst the 
crowd of guests who, in the end, filled the marriage hall 
the king found but one who had not a wedding-garment. 
Now it is not exactly necessary for the application of the 
image to the reality to urge the fact that there was only one, 
for the example of the one guest is quite sufficient to illus- 
trate the condition to be fulfilled by all and the punishment 
to be expected in the event of non-fulfilment. But certainly, 
it would be in direct contradiction to the image to assume 
that of those guests who were invited last, only a few ful- 
filled the condition and retained their places at the royal 
marriage feast. 

We must, therefore, refer Christ’s words, not to the 
second, but to the first and really the chief part of the 
parable, that in which the rejection of the Jewish nation 
is declared. The words certainly in their full import apply 
to Israel, of whom alone our Lord meant that they should 
be understood. For He sums up in this sentence the whole 
parable which is to announce to the people and their leaders 
the verdict of God’s justice and the punishment which they 
have incurred by their unbelief. ‘‘Many are called, but 
few chosen.” Of the great number of the Israelites who 
were called collectively to the kingdom of the Messiah, 
only a few will actually receive a share in it. Thus these 
words of Christ confirm what the Prophets predicted (Is. 
10, 21; Am. 3, 12) and the Apostle wrote to the Romans 
(Rom. 11, 5): the majority of the people, by their own 
fault, are deprived of salvation, but a remnant of Israel 
will yet share therein. 

At the same time the words point out to us that it 
depends, above all, on the grace of God whether those 
called actually attain their goal. For the haughty self- 
righteousness of the Pharisees, who, with their whole nation, 
believed that as the children of Abraham they had a legal 
claim to the kingdom of the Messiah, this reference and the 
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reminder of the small number chosen out of Israel were 
a very salutary humiliation. 


St. Augustine (Sermo 90, 4) and St. Gregory the Great, as well as 
others, certainly refer the words to the second part of the parable and 
think that the sentence applies to the members of the Church of Christ 
also. St. Thomas Aquinas and others explain the sentence as having 
reference to both the first and the second parts of the parable. Neither 
exposition, however, is in accordance with the words of our Lord. 

In different passages of the Talmud we meet with two similes which 
somewhat resemble both parts of the parable of the Marriage Feast. 
In their oldest form they are said to date back to Jochanan ben Zakkai, 
a contemporary of St. Matthew. In one of these Rabbinical parables 
it is related that a king issued invitations for a feast, but did not exactly 
specify the time. The wise ones got ready and sat down to wait at the 
palace gates, for they did not think any very long preparation would 
be needed for a feast in the royal palace. The fools said it was time 
enough, as no feast could be celebrated without the necessary prepara- 
tion, and they went about their work. But the king suddenly called his 
guests thither. He was pleased with the wise ones and made them take 
their places that they might eat and drink. But he was angry with 
the fools and allowed them to stand hungry and thirsty, as spectators. 

In the second parable it is related of a king that he gave his royal 
garments to his servants. The wise ones took them and kept them 
carefully. The fools wore them and went to work in them. After some 
time the prince demanded his clothes back, and the wise ones were able 
to restore them clean and beautiful. But the fools had quite soiled them. 
The king was pleased with the wise ones, put the garments into his treas- 
ury, and allowed the men to go to their homes in peace; but he was. 
angry with the foolish servants, gave their clothes to the fuller, and 
cast them into prison. 

The immense difference between this Rabbinical wisdom and the 
Gospel narrative is clear. Here also, we must give the latter the prefer- 
ence, and recognize its superiority to the extracts from the Talmud. 
Cf. Edersheim, II, 425-7. 


The lessons which Christ teaches in this parable, their 
meaning and their application, are adapted to all ages and to 
every individual human being. 

The image of the marriage feast admits, in general, of 
appropriate application to the Incarnation, to the Church, 
the union of God with individuals by means of grace, the 
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Blessed Eucharist, and to eternal happiness. With regard 
to all these, the parable affords a wealth of practical instruc- 
tions and admonitions. 

Of the various features, that of the invitation to the 
marriage feast especially refers to the manifold calls and 
inspirations of divine grace with which every one must co- 
operate faithfully. The exclusion of the guests first invited 
reminds us also of the crucial importance of grace and 
exhorts us to humble prayer for final perseverance. 

But, above all, is the application of the lesson of the 
wedding-garment obvious and practical. Our Lord requires 
from every Christian the fulfilment of the necessary condi- 
tion of a life of justice and holiness. The image may be 
applied also, according to the Fathers of the Church, to the 
individual parts of this general condition thus: to sanctify- 
ing grace, to charity, purity, humility, and other virtues. 

Some words of St. Augustine, who explained the parable 
at great length in a sermon to the faithful, may well find 
a place here: ‘‘Nuptias filii regis elusque convivium norunt 
omnes fideles et apparatus mensae dominicae omnium est 
voluntati propositum. Interest autem, quomodo quis acce- 
dat, cum accedere non vetatur. Scripturae quippe sanctae 
docent nos, dominica duo esse convivia: unum, quo veniunt 
boni et mali, alterum, quo non accedunt mali. Ergo convi- 
vium Domini, unde modo, cum Evangelium legeretur, 
audivimus, habet utique bonos et malos. Omnes, qui se ab 
hoe convivio excusaverunt, mali sunt: sed non omnes, qui 
intraverunt, boni sunt. Alloquor ergo vos, qui in hoc con- 
vivio boni discumbitis, quicumque attenditis, quod dictum 
est: Qui manducat et bibit indigne, tudicium sibt manducat 
et bibit. Omnes, qui tales estis, alloquor vos, ut foris non 
quaeratis bonos, intus toleretis malos . . . Quid ergo est? 
Omnes, qui acceditis ad mensam dominicam, quae hic est, 
nolo esse cum multis separandis, sed cum paucis conservandis. 
Unde hoc poteritis? Accipite vestem nuptialem. Expone, 
inquies, nobis vestem nuptialem. Procul dubio illa vestis 
est, quam non habent nisi boni, in convivio relinquendi, 
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servandi ad convivium, quo nullus malus accedit, per Domini 
gratiam producendi; ipsi habent vestem nuptialem. Quae- 
ramus ergo, fratres mei, inter fideles qui sunt, qui habent 
aliquid, quod mali non habent, et ipsa erit vestis nuptialis. 
Si sacramenta dixerimus, videtis, quemadmodum sint malis 
bonisque communia ... Quae est ergo vestis nuptialis? 
Haec est vestis nuptialis: Finis autem praecepti est, Apostolus 
dicit, caritas de corde puro et conscientia bona et fide non ficta. 
Haec est vestis nuptialis, non quaecumque caritas: nam 
plerumque videntur se diligere etiam homines participes 


malae conscientiae . . .; sed non est in eis caritas de corde 
puro et conscientia bona et fide non ficta. Talis caritas 
vestis est nuptialis . . . Interrogate vos; si habetis illam, 


securi estis in convivio dominico. Duae sunt in homine 
uno, caritas et cupiditas. Caritas nascatur in te, si nondum 
nata est; et si nata est, alatur, nutriatur, crescat.. .: 
caritas crescat, cupiditas decrescat, ut aliquando illa perfi- 
ciatur, hoc est caritas, cupiditas consumatur. Induite vos 
vestem nuptialem; vos alloquor, qui necdum habetis. Jam 
intus estis iam ad convivium acceditis et vestem in honorem 
sponsi nondum habetis: vestra adhuc quaeritis, non quae 
Jesu Christi’ etc. (Sermo 90. M. 38, 559-66). 

In the thirty-eighth homily of St. Gregory the Great we 
find the same interpretation of the wedding-garment. St. 
Hilary maintains that ‘‘Vestitus autem nuptialis est gloria 
Spiritus Sancti et candor habitus caelestis, qui bonae interro- 
gationis confessione susceptus usque in coetum regni caelo- 
rum immaculatus et integer reservetur” (M. 9, 1044 B). 
Druthmar instances both interpretations, one after the 
other, as the most appropriate: ‘‘Vestis nuptialis caritas est, 
quia per dilectionem Deus Ecclesiam sibi sociavit. Potest 
quoque vestis nuptialis vestis innocentiae, quam in baptismo 
accipimus, intellegi’”? (M. 106, 1440 D). 

See further Smaragdus Abb., Collect. in epist. et evang., 
hebd. 21 p. Pent. (M. 102, 487-91); Haymo Halberstad., 
Expos. in Apoc. V 16; Homilia 135 in Dom. 21 p. Pent. 
(M. 117, 1135; 118, 717-26); Radulphus Ardens, Hom. 
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43 in Dom. 20 p. Trin. (M. 155, 2095-8); Ven. Gode- 
fridus Abb. Admont., Hom. 89 in Dom. 20 p. Pent. (M. 
174... 611-7); sHugos deve Viet (7): Alleg in eNe Tye, 
32 (M. 175, 798 et seq.). 

The Church has appointed this parable as the portion 
of the Gospel to be read on the nineteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, and, as lesson for the third nocturn, a part of the 
thirty-eighth homily of St. Gregory the Great on the Gospels. 
The Antiphons for the Benedictus and the Magnificat are 
taken also from the parable. The same Gospel is also read 
on the Feast of St. Joseph of Cupertino (18 September), 
who is especially honored as ‘‘seraphicus Confessor” and 
who, pre-eminently, possessed the wedding-garment of divine 
charity, such as is described in the homily of St. Gregory 
the Great in the third nocturn. 

The parable of the Royal Marriage Feast, which is so 
fraught with meaning, may be used in various ways for 
preaching and meditation. 


I. THe MarriaGE oF THE Kina’s Son 
I. Christ the Bridegroom. 
1. He is the true Son of the King of Heaven. 
2. He has at the same time become true man in 
order to enter into the closest union with mankind. 
II. The Church as the bride of Christ. 
1. Christ has chosen the Church as His bride (Eph. 
5, 23-29). 
2. The Church is ever in the most intimate union 
with her Bridegroom. 
3. The individual members of the Church are also 
called to participate in this intimate union with 
Christ. 
Ill. The marriage feast: 
1. For the Church as a whole. 
(a) Christ, as the Bridegroom of the Church, 
celebrated His espousals in a like manner 
at the foundation of the visible community 
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of the Faithful, to which He gave a head 
with all the means of grace for the teaching, 
guidance, and sanctification of its members. 

(6) The intimate union of Christ with the 
Church finds its most beautiful expression 
in the Blessed Eucharist. 

(c) The espousals of Christ with the Church 
will be gloriously consummated at the 
marriage feast of the Lamb in the heavenly 
Jerusalem (Apoc. 19, 7-9). 

2. For each one of the Faithful individually. 

(a) Christ by sanctifying grace wills to enter 
into the most intimate union with every 
one of the Faithful individually. 

(b) He puts the seal to this intimate union in 
each Holy Communion. 

(c) He will consummate His union with souls 
in a glorious eternity. 


II. Tue WeppinG GUESTS 


I. The Jews who were inunited first. 
In accordance with God’s free election the first 
invitation to the marriage of the heavenly 
King’s Son was sent to the chosen people of 
Israel. 

2. The Prophets and the Apostles are the messengers 
of God. 

3. The chosen people reject the invitation and 
thereby forfeit participation in the divine mar- 
riage feast. 

II. The heathens who were invited last. 
The heathens were invited without regard to 
nationality to Christ’s marriage feast in place 
of the people of Israel. 
The Apostles and disciples of Christ and their 
successors are God’s messengers to the heathen. 
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3. Every individual by faithful co-operation with 
grace must respond to the invitation and thus 
render himself worthy of participating in the 
divine marriage feast. 


Ill. Tue WeEpDpDING-GARMENT 


I. The necessary condition. 

1. God’s invitation does not suffice for participation 
in the royal marriage feast. 

2. Neither is it sufficient to accept this invitation 
and to appear in the marriage hall. 

3. Every guest in addition must have a wedding- 
garment. 

4. Each guest on receiving the invitation will be 
afforded the opportunity of procuring this garment. 

II. What is this wedding-garment? 

1. The wedding-garment is not merely Faith, since 
without Faith no one can accept God’s invita- 
tion to enter the marriage hall. 

2. This necessary condition signifies the leading of 
a life according to Faith in justice and holiness. 

3. This life according to Faith must possess pre- 
eminently real love of God, and be adorned with 
every Christian virtue. 

4. Every opportunity is afforded with the invita- 
tion for fulfilling this condition by co-operation 
with grace. 

III. Reward and punishment. 

1. The kingly Giver of the feast exacts from every 
one an account of the fulfilment of the necessary 
condition. 

2. The guest without the wedding-garment shall 
be excluded from participation in the marriage 
feast and shall be delivered to everlasting punish- 
ment. 

3. The others shall receive an everlasting share in 
the joys of the marriage feast of the Lamb: 
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“Blessed are they that are called to the marriage 

supper of the Lamb” (Apoc. 19, 9). 


CONCLUSIONS 


This parable, as well as the preceding one, refers pri- 
marily to the rejection of the old theocracy of Israel and 
to the calling of the people of the New Covenant to the 
kingdom of Christ. It teaches us more especially concern- 
ing this kingdom: 

First, that Christ has in truth chosen the Church as His 
bride. He has loved her and given Himself for her that she 
might be sanctified and that He might be united to her in 
the most intimate manner. Secondly, that Christ can have 
none other than the one pure and spotless bride. The one 
true Church shall continue until the end in her indissoluble 
union with the Bridegroom. Thirdly, there are good and 
bad in the Church on earth, therefore, there is an external, 
visible community of the Faithful. Fourthly, it is not 
sufficient to belong to the Church by faith, or to be out- 
wardly in union with her. Every one must live according 
to faith, and thus render himself worthy of everlasting 
membership with the kingdom. 


XXVI. THE GREAT SUPPER 
Luke, 14, 16-24 


HE parable of the Great Supper is very similar in 
many points to the last one. It is as follows: 
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Le. 14, 16-24: Le. 14, 16-24: 

16. ‘O 6¢ efrev aitG- “AvOpwrds tts 16. Atipse dixit ei: Homo quidam 
éroincer Setrvov péya kal éxadecey rod- fecit cenam magnam et vocavit 
obs: multos. 

17. kal améoredev Tov doddov abrod 17. Et misit servum suum hora 
Th ope Tod delmvov elmeiv rots xexAnué- cenae dicere invitatis, ut venirent, 
vous épxeobar, dru Hdn Erowua eorw Tarra. quia iam parata sunt omnia. 
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18. Kal ptavro ard pias aves 
rapaitecobar. ‘O mp&ros elrev aiTa- 
*Aypov nyopaca Kal éxw avayxny efedr- 
Oo ideiy a’Ttov: Epwr® oe, EXE ME TApT- 
TNMEVOV. 

19. Kal érepos elrev. Zebryn Body 
Hyopaca mevTe Kal mopebomar doxtuaoar 
aira: épwr® oe, Exe me TapyTNMEevor. 

20. Kai érepos efrev- Tvvatka éynua 
Kal 6a ToUTO ob dbyamar EOE. 


Ball, Ue 


J is nN 1 ’ n n , 
amnyyerev TS Kupiw abtod ravra. Tore 


mapayevouevos 6 dovdos 


dpy.abels 6 olxodeamorns elev TH SovrAW 
airob: “Egede raxéws eis Tas wAaTELas 
Kal powas THs moNews Kal Tos TTw ods 
Kal dvarnpous Kal Tuddols Kal xwAods 
eloayaye oe. 

22. Kal 


vyeyovev,* 5 


elme 6 O00dos- 


a 
€Tl 


Kipte, 


Nee 


émérakéas, Kal TOTOS 
éoTlv. 

23. Kai efrev 6 Kkbpios mpos Tov 
dodNov" "BEEN Oe els Tas ddovs Kal dpa- 
yyovs Kal dvayKacov 
vyeutcO7 pov 6 olkos. 

24. Aéyw yap byuiv, bre ovdels Tv 
avipav éxeivwy T&V KexkNnuevwv yeloeral 


elceNOetv, twa 


pov Tov delavov. 


V. 16. 


18. Et coeperunt simul omnes 


excusare. Primus dixit ei: Villam 
emi et mnecesse habeo exire et 
videre illam; rogo te, habe me 
excusatum. 


19. Et alter dixit: Iuga boum 
emi quinque et eo probare illa; 
rogo te, habe me excusatum. 

20. Et alius dixit: Uxorem duxi 
et ideo non possum venire. 

21. Et reversus servus nuntiavit 
haec domino suo. Tunc iratus pater- 
familias dixit servo suo: Exi cito in 
plateas et vicos civitatis et pauperes 
ac debiles et caecos et claudos intro- 
duc hue. 


22. Et ait servus: Domine, 
factum est, ut imperasti, et adhuc 
locus est. 

23. Et ait dominus servo: Exi 
in vias et sepes et compelle in- 
trare, ut impleatur domus mea. 


24. Dico autem vobis, quod 
nemo virorum illorum, qui vocati 
sunt, gustabit cenam meam. 


erounoevy A DL and most Cod., It., Vulg., Pesh., Syr. Sinait. 


etc., Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch., Hetz.; ero & BR, Syr. Curet., 
Tisch., Nestle, Blass; — weya wanting in X, Arm. vers. —17. epxeoOat 
8 AD etc., Vulg., Syr. Sinait. and Curet., Copt. vers. (ut venirent); 
epxeobe most Cod. of the Itala, Pesh., Goth. vers. (venite); — esrw A BD 
etc.; «ow NLR, Tisch.;—avra wanting in X*BLR, beff?ilq 
(iam paratum est), Tisch., Nestle, Blass. —18. e&e\Mwy wWev 8 BDL 
etc.: efe\ew wer G R, Syr. Curet., Pesh., Copt., Arm., Eth. vers.; 
efeew Kar wev AP X etc.—19. epwrw ce exe we Tap.: D and seven 
codices of the It. 610 ov dvvaua edOew; 1 non possum. — 20. ETEPOS} 
D addos; Syr. Curet. tertius.— 21. dovdos: + exewos XT ete., Syr. 
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Sinait., Copt., Arm. vers.; ws A PX etc., most Cod. of the It., Vulg., 
Pesh., Goth., Eth. vers. Textus rec., Lachm., Brandsch. — 23. avdpwv: 
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8D, em aOpwrwv;—at the end + modd\u yap ew kAyTOL, oAvyou de 
exrexto. GH XT A ete. 


Levi4s 

16. But he said to him: A certain man made a great supper, and 
invited many. 

17. And he sent his servant at the hour of supper to say to them 
who were invited that they should come, for that now all things were ready. 

18. And they began all at once to make excuse. The first said to 
him: I have bought a field, and I must needs go out and see it: I pray 
thee, hold me excused. 

19. And another said: I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I am 
going to try them. I pray thee, hold me excused. 

20. And another said: I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come. 

21. And the servant returning, told these things to his lord. Then 
the master of the house, being angry, said to his servant: Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor and 
the crippled and the blind and the lame. 

22. And the servant said: Lord, it is done as thou hast commanded, 
and yet there is room. 

23. And the Lord said to the servant: Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 

24. But I say unto you, that none of those men that were invited 
shall taste of my supper. 


According to St. Luke, our Lord proposed this parable 
in the latter days of His public life in the interval between 
the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple and His last 
journey to Jerusalem. Probably, He was still in Perea and 
had been invited to dine at the house of some wealthy 
Pharisee. The company included scribes and others holding 
the same opinions as the host, and these watched critically 
the demeanor of the Master whom they hated (Le. 
14, 1, 3). 

After healing the man suffering from dropsy and enter- 
ing into a brief argument on the question of healing on the 
Sabbath Day, Christ proposed to the assembled company 
three parables, the subject in each of which is festive enter- 
tainments or banquets. The first was addressed to the 
invited guests and contained an admonition that they should 
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not strive for the first place, but should humbly choose the 
lowest (v. 7-11: compare our remarks on No. XXXII infra). 

Christ then proposed the next parable to the master of 
the house, instructing and admonishing him that, when issu- 
ing invitations to a feast, be should not be guided by selfish 
considerations of earthly reward, but should rather by 
benevolent solicitude for the beggars and the cripples, the 
halt and the blind, merit for himself the reward of charity 
at the resurrection of the just (v. 12-14). 

“When one of them that sat at table with him, had 
heard these things, he said to him: Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God” (v. 15). The words 
concerning the reward to be given at the future resurrection 
suggested to every one the thought of the riches and the 
joys of the Messianic kingdom of God. Isaias had already 
portrayed the coming redemption of all nations under the 
image of a feast. ‘‘And the Lord of hosts shall make unto 
all people in this mountain a feast of fat things, a feast of 
wine, of fat things full of marrow, of wine purified from the 
lees” (Is. 25, 6). Thus the man’s exclamation contained a 
glorification of those who should participate in this Mes- 
sianic banquet; for “to eat bread,” @ayeo8ar dprov (also in 
Le. 14, 1, etc.), signifies, according to a frequent Hebraism, 
participation in a feast. The Sabbath repast at the house 
of the distinguished Pharisee would all the more readily 
suggest to the company the idea of the future Feast of the 
Messiah, and this circumstance also would certainly deter- 
mine our Lord’s choice of the image. In this connection, it 
is to be observed that according to Jewish ideas it formed 
part of the religious celebration of the Sabbath to prepare 
the best viands for the meal taken on that holy day. The 
Rabbis could relate many consoling examples of the special 
blessings of God which rested on such a praiseworthy custom. 

The words themselves do not justify any doubt as to the 
uprightness of this Pharisee’s disposition or of those of the 
scribes. But the fundamental idea of the parable proves 
that Christ desired to give him a special instruction on that 
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participation in the kingdom of the Messiah, for the simile 
is addressed to him in particular (ai7gé v. 16); whilst, at 
the same time, those who shared his views are not to be 
excluded from the instruction. 

The exposition of the parable will point out to us the 
nature of this lesson and the disposition which it presupposes. 


We must, in any case, recognize this sequence in Luke as the his- 
torical setting of the parable. Those who assume its identity with the 
parable of the Marriage Feast in Matthew, therefore, have to assume 
also that the first Evangelist took this instruction from its connection 
with the historical circumstances and joined it, according to his practical 
motives, to the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. But the interpre- 
tation of this similitude reveals such a great difference in both, as to 
render it highly improbable that they are identical. As the guest’s 
exclamation furnished the external occasion of the instruction, and as no 
necessary connection exists between the principal idea of this third 
parable and the two previous ones, it will not be prejudicial to the 
interpretation if we treat this simile of the supper apart from the other 
two, but with due regard to the sequence. 


To this feeling exclamation from one of the guests our 
divine Lord replied by the present parable. 

The image is taken from everyday ordinary life. A 
rich citizen (v. 21) had issued invitations for a banquet to 
a great many persons of his own social standing. When 
the day and the hour of the feast arrived he sent out his 
servants to summon the guests. Here we have the two 
invitations again presupposed, but we must assume that 
there was a greater length of time between the first and 
second, for the excuses of the guests lead to this conclusion. 

Notwithstanding that those invited apparently promised 
to attend when first asked, now when the time had come 
they all declined. ‘And they began all at once to make 
excuse” (v. 18 a). 


The term a76 was, which is not found in classic language, commenta- 
tors have endeavored to supplement by substantives differing widely, 
for instance, Wuxh, 6d6s, apxh, YASooa, Bovdh, yveun, kapdia, etc. Others 
think it probable that in the use of this adverbial term, quite usual in 
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ordinary conversation, there lingered no thought whatever of a substan- 
tive. The meaning, in any case, is either “unanimously” (for which 
Luke uses éyo$vuadéy in the Acts ten or eleven times) or ‘“‘at the same 
time” (Vulgate simul). Tapa:retc#a is used by Josephus for an apolo- 
getic refusal of an invitation to a banquet (Ant. VII, 8, 2n. 175). It 
occurs besides in other passages of the New Testament in the sense of 
“to obtain by request” (Mc. 15, 6 8* A B*), “to turn aside,” “to 
refuse,” “to avoid.” 

Aetrvov describes the hour for the principal meal, which was taken 
towards evening. 


The first excuse was: “I have bought a field, and I 
must needs go out and see it. I pray thee, hold me excused”’ 
(v. 18 b). It does not follow from the words that the man 
had bought the land without seeing it, nor that the pur- 
chase was only a preliminary arrangement and that the con- 
tract had not been finally completed (as Wettstein assumes, 
I, 153). Even if he had seen the field previously, now that 
it was his own property he would have to examine it more 
closely, so that he might be able to make the necessary 
arrangements for its cultivation and the use to be made 
of it. 

’Aypés, it is true, is also used in the plural for ‘landed 
property,” or for neighboring farms and villages as distinct 
from towns (dds. Cf. Mc. 5, 14; 6, 36; Le. 9, 12). But 
in the singular it stands for “arable ground,” “field,” or 
““piece of ground” (cf. Mt. 138, 24, 27; Me. 10, 27; Act. 
4, 37, etc.). The rendering of the Vulgate, villam emi (also 
in Mt. 22, 5 alius in villam suam), therefore, does not quite 
accord with this usage. 

The second man who was invited was also more anxious 
to look after his property than to participate in the feast. 
“T have bought five yoke (pair) of oxen, and I am going to try 
them. I pray thee, hold me excused” (v. 19). The trial 
of draught-animals as a condition of purchase is mentioned 
in several passages of Roman law, and therefore, here also 
we may infer that the bargain was not yet concluded. Oxen 
were employed preferably for the plough (Deut. 22, 10; 
3 Reg. 19, 19; Job, 1, 14, etc.), but we find mention of them 
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also as useful in threshing operations (Deut. 25, 4; Jer. 
50, 11; 1 Cor. 9, 9, ete.) and as strong draught-animals in 
wagons (Num. 7, 3, 7; 1 Reg. 6, 7, etc). We need not be 
surprised at the mention of five yoke of oxen, for it is 
recorded of Eliseus that he was “ploughing with twelve 


yoke of oxen’’ when Elias called him to be his successor 
(3 Reg. 19, 19). 


Wettstein and others refer to the following passages in particular in 
the Corpus iuris: Digest. lib. IX tit. 2 ad leg. Aquil., leg. 52 Si ex 
plagis, § 3 (Alfenus): “Quidam boves vendidit ea lege, uti daret experi- 
undos”; Dig. lib. XIX tit. 5 de praescriptis verbis, leg. 20 Apud Labeo- 
nem (Ulpianus): ‘Si tibi equos venales experiendos dedero, ut, si in 
triduo displicuissent, redderes,”’ ete.; ibid. § 1: ‘Si mulas tibi dedero, 
ut experiaris, et si placuissent, emeres; si displicuissent, ut in dies 
singulos aliquid praestares,” etc. 


The excuse given by the third invited guest was appar- 
ently still more cogent, but it was also given in a much 
ruder manner: “I have married a wife and therefore I 
cannot come” (v. 30). He considered it superfluous to add 
a request for forgiveness, as the first two had done, for 
indeed, the hindrance to his acceptance of the invitation 
must have been obvious. Whilst the first emphasizes the 
““T must needs go out”? and the second merely says, “I am 
going,’ this last one frames his reply in still more un- 
friendly fashion, “I cannot come.” 

All three apologies, however, are alike in as much as those 
invited valued their particular interests more than participa- 
tion in the feast to which they were invited. They pre- 
ferred their business and what they liked better for the 
moment to the wishes of the giver of the banquet, and 
they would not impose upon themselves the smallest sacrifice. 

The servant delivered to his master the replies of the 
guests declining his invitation. Justly angry at their dis- 

1 The twelve yoke were attached to twelve ploughs, not to one. The wrong construc- 
tion in the first edition of this book was corrected immediately on its appearance, as 
Van Kasteren testifies (“‘Studien,’’ Deel LXI, 1903, 459 et seq.), long before Nestle 


pointed out (both in Gcrman and English) the “strange mistakes” of our volume, 
unfortunately without justifying his use of the plural by any further examples. 
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courteous behavior, the householder now sent his messengers 
to those who knew better how to value his feast and who 
would not refuse the invitation. “Go out quickly into the 
streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor 
and the crippled, and the blind, and the lame” (v. 21). 

This second class of guests were also collected from the 
same city. They were fellow-citizens of those first invited, 
but instead of being rich and distinguished, they were poor 
despised creatures from the streets and lanes. They had 
no farms to buy, neither had they oxen to look after, nor 
wives to keep them away. Dependent on the charity of 
their fellow-men, perhaps, many a day they may have had 
nothing but a morsel of bread with which to appease their 
hunger. Certainly, they did not need to be invited twice 
to a good meal, and there was scarcely one who did not 
respond to the summons. But it was extremely probable 
that they might be bashful in the rich man’s presence and 
so hold back somewhat. Hence the messengers were directed 
not merely to invite them, but to bring them in with them. 
It may be, perhaps, that thereby special consideration is 
expressed for the crippled and the blind who could not come 
in without help and guidance. 


The messengers were to go ‘‘quickly” (raxéws), because the time for 
the banquet was at hand. There is no occasion for us to regard this 
consideration as ‘‘petty”’ nor to trace the cause of the addition to the 
master’s anger (Schanz). 

By the four terms, rods mrwxovs kal dvarhpous kal Tuddovs Kal xwdods, 
our Lord designates the same class of poor guests that He had previously 
pointed out to His host, the Pharisee, in His exhortation to unselfish- 
ness, as the one from which he should choose his guests for the love of 
God (v. 18). This class of people, in general, is summed up by rrwxobs, 
“beggar’’ (literally those who crouch timidly, from ar&cow); advarnpor 
(not dvdmepo.) means such as are wholly crippled or maimed (znpés), 
who have lost their limbs or cannot use them. These, together with the 
blind and the lame, are the poorest and most deserving objects of com- 
passion amongst the beggars. 


The servant, soon afterwards, informed his master that 
he had executed his orders, but that there was still room 
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(v. 22). Although the words follow immediately on the 
master’s commands, still we must supplement kal efrev 
with a word having the signification of “later” or “after- 
wards.”’ The assumption of Meyers and others that the 
véyover, “it is done as thou hast commanded,” had already 
preceded the order is unfounded and arbitrarily brought into 
the text. 

As there was no one else in the town to be invited, the 
messenger. was now to go out on to the highways and to 
the hedges and to invite whomsoever he could find and force 
them to come that thus the house might be filled (v. 23). 
Hence strangers and travelers, such as are met with on 
the highroads, comprise this third class of guests. But here 
also the poor and the desolate are especially pointed out, 
those weary wanderers far from home who snatch a brief 
repose lying under garden hedges and the walls of vineyards. 

The messenger was to “compel” them (évayxacov), that 
is to say, not to force them with violence, but to press 
them by entreaties, because these strangers would be far 
more likely than the city poor to hold aloof through shyness 
from an unexpected invitation, and even perhaps to regard 
it with distrust. The householder, with the utmost benevo- 
lence and the greatest generosity, desired now to have all 
those who were poor and desolate at his table. 

The concluding words of the parable, ‘But I say unto 
you,! that none of those men that were invited, shall taste 
of my supper” (v. 24), must be regarded as part of the host’s 
speech (uov rod deirvov). The plural duty, it is true, would 
seem to imply that these words were not addressed to the 
same one servant to whom the master had previously spoken. 
But the image easily admits of the hypothesis that the 
host turned with these final words to all the others present, 
whether servants or members of the family or those guests 
who had already assembled. As the particle yap indicates, 
these words refer to the order concerning the strangers on 
the highroads. As none of the guests first invited are par- 


1 Aéyw yap butv, Vulg. dico autem vobis, Cod. Brixianus dico enim. 
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ticipating in the feast, and as notwithstanding the house 
must be filled, the strange wanderers must now be brought 
in. Hence, to understand the final saying simply as words 
addressed by Christ to His fellow-guests in the house of the 
wealthy Pharisee is unnecessary, and at the same time does 
not harmonize with the text. But, certainly, by those 
words He desired earnestly and emphatically to point out 
the significance of the parable. 

As a reply to the glorification of those who were to par- 
ticipate in the feast of the Messiah the simile was intended 
to illustrate an instruction as to the nature and conditions 
of this participation. The circumstances in which it was 
proposed rendered clear enough to the hearers the reference 
to the joys and riches of the time and the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

The great supper, therefore, according to Christ’s design 
was to be an image of the riches of the Messianic kingdom. 
In the householder who issues the invitations we must 
recognize Almighty God Who destined those riches first 
and foremost for His people of Israel, but invited all classes 
to participate therein. 

In the parable, the rich and prominent men of the city 
are described as those who were first invited to the supper; 
it was only because they refused the invitation that the poor 
and the despised from the streets and lanes afterwards took 
their places. It does not seem necessary in the abstract 
for the fundamental idea of the parable to transfer this 
sequence in the invitation of the two classes to the reality. 
But Christ by this delineation of the image took His stand 
quite on the same ground as the company in which He found 
Himself. The scribes and Pharisees, who were the distin- 
guished, the rich and the learned in Israel, who held their 
own righteousness in such high esteem, regarded it as a 
matter of course that the riches of the Messiah belonged of 
right to their nation to the exclusion of all others, and in 
their nation, first and before all others, to the priests and 
teachers and official representatives of holiness. Thus the 
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image which Christ proposed to them was quite in keep- 
ing with this idea and with the serious warning which it 
contained. 

The calling of the great ones before the poor and lowly 
applies suitably to the scribes and Pharisees, in as far as 
the scribes, by the study of the Scriptures and as guardians 
of the promises and the ordinances given to their fathers, 
could better and more easily recognize the great value of 
the riches of the kingdom of the Messiah, and were bound 
to communicate this knowledge to the people. 

The first invitation was sent to Israel through the 
Prophets of the Old Covenant. But when the time for the 
feast was at hand, that is, when the time for the foundation 
of the new kingdom of the Messiah had come, God sent 
Jesus Christ, His Son, to bring the last warning. For by 
the messenger of the master’ of the house we are in the first 
place to understand Christ. He, having begun the work, 
continued it afterwards by means of His apostles and dis- 
ciples, and we must understand as applying to these what 
is said in the parable regarding the third sending of the 
servant to the roads and the hedges. 

The heads of the people and the leaders behaved exactly 
like the wealthy and leading citizens who declined the 
second invitation. Scarcely would one or other of them 
venture, like Nicodemus or Joseph of Arimathea, to follow 
Christ in secret. ‘‘Has any one of the rulers believed in 
him, or of the Pharisees? But this multitude, that know 
not the law, are accursed” (John 7, 48 et seq.). 

Our Lord characterizes the causes of their unbelief in 
the three excuses given by those invited. They are the 
same obstacles which He had already indicated by the thorns 
in the parable of the Sower: “‘. . . the cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life’ choke in them the seed of the divine 
Word (Le. 8, 14). The doctrine of the kingdom announced 
by Christ requires from every one self-conquest and sacri- 
fice. The setting aside of one’s own petty interests, the 
renunciation of transitory pleasure, such is the price re- 
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quired for the lasting possession of the riches of the kingdom. 
But the leaders and teachers of the people, wholly absorbed 
as they were in earthly things, would not comprehend or 
accept this doctrine of the Cross, and so by their own fault 
they forfeited their share in the kingdom. 


It has been remarked that here, as in the parable of the Sower, 
Christ describes as the original cause of this loss, not those things which 
are unlawful and sinful, but those which in themselves are lawful and 
indifferent. Here also the reality corresponds to the image, for the wicked 
enemy in every age begins with these things, whenever he seeks to plunge 
man into sin and destruction. 


Whilst the rich and the noble, the venerated heads of 
the people and their party reject the invitation, the poor 
and the lowly willingly obey the call of Christ. He had 
previously rejoiced that the Father had hidden the secrets 
. of the kingdom ‘“‘from the wise and prudent, and had re- 
vealed them to little ones” (Mt. 11, 25). He had pointed 
out in the parables of the Mustard-seed and the Leaven 
and elsewhere the fundamental law of His kingdom, accord- 
ing to which the least and most contemptible in the eyes of 
men are chosen by God. And now, in this similitude He 
once more emphasizes the same great law, the law which 
had been hitherto observed in the calling of Israel to enter 
into the kingdom of the Messiah, and in the future would 
be still more strictly observed. Our Lord, of course, knew 
well that even amongst the people there were many who 
sided with His enemies, and that very soon many more would 
join them. But He could also look to the Apostles and dis- 
ciples, most of whom He had called from amongst the poor 
and unlettered and who had faithfully obeyed His call. He 
saw also in the near future the thousands who in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere would join His Church, and the majority of 
whom could not be reckoned amongst the wealthy in Israel 
(ef. 1 Cor. 1, 26, etc.). 

But even these would not fill all the places in the heavenly 
kingdom of the Messiah; there would be room still for the 
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strangers, for those who did not belong to the city nor to 
the chosen people of the Lord. From the highways and 
hedges the poor wanderers, an image of the heathen nations, 
were called to receive likewise their share of the riches of 
salvation in the kingdom of Christ. 

From what has been said, it follows that in comparing 
this parable with the previous one such a wide difference 
between the two is revealed, notwithstanding many points 
of similarity, that we cannot regard them as_ identical. 
Even if we set aside the extrinsic circumstances and the 
secondary features and consider only the fundamental idea 
and the corresponding construction of the whole parable, 
we shall find that in the simile of the Royal Marriage Feast 
the image was intended chiefly to illustrate the rejection of 
the Jewish nation and the call of the heathen. The dis- 
tinction between rich and poor was not accentuated amongst 
the subjects of the king, but the strangers from the highways 
are contrasted with all those who belonged to the class 
from which the guests first invited were chosen. This 
strong accentuation of the final rejection of Israel was well 
suited to the standpoint of the last dispute in the 
Temple. 

In the parable of the Great Supper in Luke, on the other 
hand, special stress is laid on the contrast between the two 
classes of the same nation and from the same city, and to 
these two classes, for the first time, is added the third kind 
of guests from the highways. The sentence of exclusion 
against the wealthy in the first instance concerns only the 
rich and noble class, whilst the poor and the despised from 
the streets and lanes take their place at the feast with the 
strange wayfarers. 

Hence, Christ at the banquet in the Pharisee’s house 
would not so much lay stress on the rejection of the Jewish 
people as repudiate the prejudices of the guests who thought 
that a place in the kingdom of Heaven was theirs by right 
because they were the children of Abraham, the teachers of 
the Law, and the leaders of God’s chosen people. In opposi- 
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tion to this unjustifiable claim, Christ showed them that it 
was precisely amongst them and their peers that the obstacle 
to entering the kingdom of Heaven existed in greatest force 
—that is to say, inordinate attachment to earthly riches 
and pleasures. 

We are, therefore, certainly justified in discriminating 
between the two parables, and may be permitted to assume 
that Christ on two different occasions, as we learn from the 
context of both the Evangelists, made use of images which 
have many features in common to illustrate different lessons 
and exhortations. The differences in individual features are 
not therefore to be attributed to the supposed fact that the 
Evangelists remodeled a real “parable of Jesus” according 
to ‘‘their taste and their conception of the meaning of that 
parable.” These differences originated with Christ Himself, 
who knew how to adapt Himself to different conditions, and 
to the end at which He aimed. 

The instruction which our Lord joined to the parable of 
the supper permits us also to draw a conclusion from it as 
to the dispositions of that guest at the table with Him 
whose exclamation afforded the opportunity for this figura- 
tive discourse. For the instruction must surely have been 
of peculiar applicability to the man since our Lord addressed 
the parable to him in particular. Therefore, perhaps we 
may be allowed, without prejudice to him, to recognize in 
his exclamation that Pharisaical prepossession which led 
his class to believe that they had a legal claim to a place 
at the table of the Messiah. 

The Fathers of the Church in their exegesis agree in 
general with the interpretation which we have given, al- 
though many pay more attention to the application than 
to the exact exposition of the parable. Cf. Cramer, Catena 
II, 113-5, especially from St. Cyril. Al. ad loc. (M. 72, 
788-93); St. Aug. and St. Greg. (M. ll. cc.; St. Bede, 
Theophyl., and Euthym. ad loc. (M., P. L. 92, 514-6; P. G. 
ne es 129, 1013 et seg.); St. Bonav. ad loc. (VII, 
370-5). 
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The lessons of this simile, like those of the preceding one, 
may be applied in manifold ways. 

In the supper itself, as in the marriage feast, we may 
recognize an image of the Church, of divine grace, of the 
Sacraments, of the joys of Heaven, etc. Especially does the 
application suggest itself to that banquet of the Lord in 
which Christ under the Eucharistic appearances gives us 
His Flesh and Blood as food. St. Augustine in his one 
hundred and twelfth sermon sets forth this application, 
and St. Cyril of Alexandria reminds us of this great Feast 
of the Lord, although he takes the parable of the supper in 
a more comprehensive sense. 

The invitations to the supper here also remind each one 
of the manifold calls and inspirations of divine grace. Many 
interpret the excuses given by those invited as the threefold 
concupiscence: the world, the flesh, and riches. 


In the before mentioned sermon amongst other things St. Augustine 
says: ‘‘Qui sunt invitati, nisi per praemissos vocati prophetas? Quando? 
Olim, ex quo mittuntur prophetae, invitant ad cenam Christi. Mittuntur 
ergo ad populum Israel. Saepe missi sunt, saepe vocaverunt, ut ad 
horam cenae venirent. Illi autem invitantes acceperunt, cenam repudia- 
verunt. Quid est: Invitantes acceperunt, cenam repudiaverunt? Pro- 
phetas legerunt et Christum occiderunt. Sed quando occiderunt tunc 
nobis cenam nescientes praeparaverunt. Parata iam cena immolato 
Christo: post resurrectionem Christi commendatd, quam sciunt fideles, 
cena Domini, eiusque manibus et ore firmatdé, missi sunt apostoli ad quos 
missi fuerant ante prophetae. Venite ad cenam. Excusaverunt, qui 
venire noluerunt. Et excusaverunt quomodo? ‘Tres fuerunt excusa- 
tiones .. . Putamus, non istae sunt excusationes, quae impediunt 
omnes homines, qui ad istam cenam venire detrectant? Quaeramus eas, 
discutiamus, inveniamus, sed ut caveamus. In villa empta dominatio 
notatur: ergo superbia castigatur . . . Quinque iuga boum, sensus carnis 
huius ... Nos, fratres mei, ad cenam vocati ab istis quinque iugis 
non sumus impediti ...Cenam manibus suis consecratam discipulis 
dedit: sed nos in illo convivio non discubuimus; et tamen ipsam cenam 
fide quotidie manducamus... Tertius dixit: Uxorem duxi. Ista 
voluptas est carnis, quae multos impedit: utinam foris, et non intus! 
Sunt homines, qui dicunt: Non est homini bene, nisi cui adsunt carnis 
deliciae . . . Qui hoc dicit, uxorem duxit, carnem amplexatur, carnis 
_voluptatibus iucundatur, a cena excusatur: observet, ne fame interiore 
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moriatur. Attendite Johannem, sanctum Apostolum et Evangelistam: 
Nolite diligere mundum nec ea, quae in mundo sunt . . . Quoniam omnia, 
quae in mundo sunt, concupiscentia carnis sunt et concupiscentia oculo- 
rum et ambitio saeculi. Ab imo coepit, quo Evangelium terminavit. 
Inde ille coepit, ubi Evangelium terminum posuit: concupiscentia carnis, 
uxorem duxi; concupiscentia oculorum, quinque iuga boum emi; ambitio 
saeculi, villam emi... Tollamus ergo de medio excusationes vanas et 
malas, et veniamus ad cenam, qua intrinsecus saginemur. Non nos 
impediat extollentia superbiae, non nos extollat, vel non nos terreat 
curiositas illicita et avertat a Deo, non nos impediat voluptas carnis a 
voluptate cordis. Veniamus et saginemur. Et qui venerunt, nisi men- 
dici, debiles claudi, caeci? . . . Veniant mendici, quia ille invitat, qui 
propter nos pauper factus est, cum dives esset, ut illius paupertate men- 
dici ditaremur. Veniant debiles, quia non est opus sanis medicus, sed 
male habentibus. Veniant claudi, qui ei dicant: Compone gressus meos 
in semitis tuis. Veniant caeci, qui dicant: Illumina oculos meos, ne 
umquam obdormiam in morte,” etc. (M. 38, 643-7). 

St. Cyml of Alexandria, in his interpretation, says: “In the latter 
ages of the world and as it were towards the evening of our own age, the 
Son has appeared to us, when He suffered death for us and gave us His 
own Flesh to eat as Bread from Heaven and as He who gives life to the 
world; for we know that it was towards evening and by candlelight, 
according to the ordinance of Moses, the lamb was to be slaughtered. 
Rightly therefore has our vocation through Christ been called a feast. 
. . . Come ye; all is indeed ready, for God the Father has prepared for 
man in Christ the riches bestowed through Him on the world, the for- 
giveness of sins, the participation in the Holy Ghost, the royal dignity 
of Sonship, the kingdom of Heaven,” etc. (M. 72, 789). 

Cf. further Ps.-Beda, Hom. 2 in Dom. 2. p. Trin. (M. 94, 272-4); 
Smaragdus Abb., Collectiones in epist. et evang., hebd. 3 p. Pent. 
(M. 102, 355-8); B. Rhab. Maur., Hom. 82 in Dom. 3 p. Pent. (M. 110, 
305-7) Amulo Lugd., Contra Jud. c. 46 (M. 116, 174 B); Haymo 
Halberstad., Hom. 112 (M. 118, 601-8); Radulphus Ardens, Hom. 7 
(M. 155, 1969-72); St. Anselm, Hom. 11 (M. 158, 651-5); Ven. 
Godefr. Abb. Adm., Hom. 61 (M. 174, 415-25); Hugo de S. Vict. (?), 
Alleg. in N. T. IV, 20 (M. 175, 819 et seq.). 


On account of its reference to the mystery of the Holy 
Eucharist this parable is appointed as the part of Scripture 
to be read on the Sunday within the octave of Corpus 
Christi (second after Pentecost). The eighth responsory as 
well as the antiphons for the Benedictus and the Magnificat 
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are likewise taken from the words of the parable. <A_por- 
tion of the thirty-sixth homily of St. Gregory the Great 
serves as a lesson for the third nocturn. 

Owing to the similarity between the present parable and 
that of the Royal Marriage Feast the points given previously 
may be used here also for preaching and meditation. 

Corresponding to the place assigned to the simile in the 
Liturgy on the octave of Corpus Christi, it specially invites 
homiletic application to Holy Communion, as may be seen 
from the sermons quoted. 


Tue GREAT FrEast or Hoty CoMMUNION 


I. The invitation to the Feast. 

1. The Heavenly Father is the giver of the Feast 
and at the same time with Him Christ the true 
Son of God. 

2. The food is the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
under the appearances of bread and wine, for the 
nourishment of our souls. 

3. The invitation to participate in this heavenly 
Feast is issued to all the Faithful in the Church. 

II. The behavior of the guests. 

1. Some allow themselves to be prevented by world- 
liness from responding to the invitation. 

2. Others, the poor in spirit, accept the invitation. 

3. Those who are to participate therein must come 
with the necessary preparation to the Banquet of 
the Lord. 

III. The results of this behavior. 

1. The earthly-minded children of the world who 
keep away from Holy Communion forfeit the 
joys of the everlasting heavenly Feast. 

2. The poor in spirit who receive Holy Communion 
with the right dispositions are strengthened in 
the love of the divine Giver of the Feast and of 
all His guests (cf. Epistle for Sunday from John, 
3, 13-18, and the Collects for the Sunday Mass). 
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3. They receive in Holy Communion a pledge of 
their participation in the eternal Feast of the 
blessed kingdom of God. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This parable points out to us the following points among 
others, in particular concerning the kingdom of Christ. 

First, the kingdom founded by Christ and to which He 
invites all, offers to all an overflowing measure of joys and 
riches of a spiritual supernatural nature. Secondly, the 
necessary condition for the enjoyment of these riches is 
renunciation of earthly pleasures and of the gratification 
of worldly interest in as far as they are not in accordance 
with the will of God. Thirdly, this condition is better 
fulfilled by the lowly and the needy than by the great and 
noble — thus once more verifying the fundamental law of 
the kingdom: “The foolish things of the world has God 
chosen, that he may confound the wise: and the weak 
things of the world has God chosen, that he may confound 
the strong” (1 Cor. 1, 27). Fourthly, the rejection of Israel 
as a nation does not exclude the admission of a part thereof 
into the kingdom of the Messiah; rather, in contradistinc- 
tion to the national limitations of the Covenant of the Old 
Testament, shall all those belong to the people of the New 
Covenant who will comply with God’s invitation and fulfil 
the condition required by Him. Lastly, the invitation to 
the kingdom of Christ is extended to all mankind, but 
God forces no one to accept it; rather will He that all 
by voluntary co-operation with divine grace should respond 
to His call. 
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XXVII. 


THE SIGNS OF THE END 


Matthew, 24, 32 et seq.; Mark, 13, 28 et seq.; Luke, 21, 29-31 


Alp=ai/HE three Synoptists all agree in their account of 


GS! 


Mt. 24, 32: 
32. ’Amo 6€ Tis cuKis 
pabere THY TapaBornv- 


otayv én 6 KAdOos airs 


yevntat amados Kal Ta 
piddAa exghuq, Yuvwoxere, 
ore eyyvs TO Oépos: 

33. otrws Kal tyels, 
ray lénre TavTa Tatra, 
YwwoKETe, OTL EyyUs EaTLV 


> \ t 
éml OUpats. 


Mt. 24, 32. 


Expun 


Me. 18, 28: 
"Amo 6€ THs oUKTS 


28. 
badere THY TapaBodnpr- 


bray Hén 6 KAAOos avTHs 
e \ A \ 2 an 
amahos yéevnrar Kal éxpuq 
Ta PudAAG, YwwwoKETE, OTL 
eyyvs TO Gépos éortiv: 

29. otrws Kal dyes, 
6rav iénre Tatra yuwo- 
MeVa, YLWWOKETE, OTL EyYUS 


2 2 ‘ Uy 
cot érl Obpass. 


EFG etc., most Cod. 


#)) the short similitude of the signs which shall 
presage the end of the world. 


Le. 21, 29-31: 

29. Kat efrev aapa- 
Bony abrots- “Idere thy 
ouKny Kal TavTa Ta bevopa. 

30. drapv 


Hon, Br€rovTes ad’ éavTay 


TpoBadwow 


yuvmoKere, OTL On eyyvs 
TO Oépos éaTiv- 
31. otrws, cal dyels, 
érav inte Tat’Tra yuvo- 
Eva, YLVWOKETE, OTL eyUS 
éoTw } Bactrela Tov Oeod. 


of the It. (nascuntur, 


nascentur, nata, nata fuerint, germinant), Vulg. (nata), Griesbach, Lachm., 
Treg., Hetz. etc.; extn B? U X ete., ff (procreaverit), Tisch., Westc.-H., 
Brandsch., Nestle, Blass (similarly in Mc.). —eyyus: D + eorw. 

Me. 18, 28. ywwoxere: AB*D (Gr.) etc. yurwoxerar. 


De ld 30. 


otav pop. 


TOV KapTOVv QUTWY, 


orav mpoB. 7én: D, 157, Vulg. and most Cod. of the It. 
Syr. Curet. and Sinait. cum wincipiunt 


pullulantes et dantes fructus swos; — Bderovres ap eavtwv: NS (corr.) L. 
69, 157, Copt., Arm. versions Bder. ar avrwy; wanting in D, It., Syr. 
Curet. and Sinait., Eth. versions; Bder. wanting in Pesh. 


IMte 24 
32. Ab arbore autem 
fici discite parabolam: 


cum iam ramus eius 
tener fuerit et folia 


Me. 13: 
28. A ficu autem dis- 
cite parabolam: 


cum iam ramus eilus 
tener fuerit et nata 


Ibe, PALE 
29. Et dixit illis si- 
militudinem: Videte 


ficulneam et omnes ar- 
bores: 

30. cum producunt 
iam ex se fructum, sci- 
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nata, scitis, quia prope 
est aestas. 


33. Ita et vos, cum 
videritis haec omnia, 
scitote, quia prope est 
in ianuis. 


Mt. 24: 

32. And from the 
fig-tree learn a para- 
ble: When the branch 
thereof is now tender, 
and the leaves come 
forth, you know that 
summer is nigh. 


33. So you also, 
when you shall see all 
these things, know that 
it is nigh even at the 
doors. 


fuerint folia, cognosci- 
tis, quia in proximo sit 
aestas. 

29. Sic et vos, cum 
videritis haec fieri, sci- 
tote, quod in proximo 
sit in ostiis. 


Mc. 13: 

28. Now of the fig- 
tree learn a _ para- 
ble. When the branch 
thereof is now tender, 
and the leaves are come 
forth, you know that 
summer is very near. 


29. So you also 
when you shall see these 
things come to pass, 
know that it is very 
nigh, even at the doors. 


tis, quoniam prope est 
aestas. 


31. Ita et vos, cum 
videritis haec fieri, sci- 
tote, quoniam prope 
est regnum Dei. 


Le. 21; 

29. And he spoke to 
them a similitude. See 
the fig-tree, and all the 
trees: 

30. When they now 
shoot forth their fruit, 
you know that summer 
is nigh; 

31. So you also, 
when you shall see these 
things come to pass, 
know that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. 


All three Evangelists describe the verses as zapaBod7. 
They contain a short, but perfectly worked out comparison by 
which the approach of the coming end is to be illustrated. 

- The parable forms part of Christ’s great eschatological 


discourse to His Apostles. 


It was spoken in the last days 


before His Passion when the previous similes were proposed 
also. Christ with his disciples had withdrawn to the Mount 
of Olives and there sat down within view of the city and 
the Temple whose destruction He had announced to His 
followers. Then His Apostles James, John, and Andrew 
approached Him with questions: ‘Tell us when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the consummation of the world?”’ 

Our Lord complied with their request and instructed 
them concerning the approaching destruction of the city and 
His second coming at the day of Judgment. He inter- 
rupted His solemn words on His second coming, to propose 
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to them the comparison with the fig-tree. ‘And from the 
fig-tree learn a parable’; so runs the narrative in the first 
two Evangelists, whilst St. Luke includes other trees: ‘See 
the fig-tree and all the trees.” We may, indeed, assume 
that there was a fig-tree growing near the spot where our 
Lord was with His disciples; it may be, perhaps, that He 
had chosen His seat in the shade of such a tree. 


Orientals regard the fig-tree (Ficus carica L.; Arab. tin) as ranking 
next to the olive amongst native fruit-trees (cf. Jude. 9, 8-11). At the 
time of Christ it was cultivated, as it is in these days, everywhere 
throughout the Holy Land where it also grows wild on rocky slopes. 
Only a short time previously, our Lord had cursed the barren fig-tree 
on the Mount of Olives, and it had withered at once (Mt. 21, 19-21; 
Me. 11, 13 et seg. 20 et seg.); cf. my ‘‘Wunder des Herrn,” I, 446; for the 
old road from Bethany to Jerusalem led still more directly across the 
Mount of Olives than the present one. 

In Biblical comparisons the fig-tree is frequently mentioned either 
by itself or in conjunction with the vine (Ps. 34, 4; Jer. 24, 1 et seq.; 
29, 17; Mt. 7, 16; Le. 6, 44; 13, 6-9; Jac. 3, 12; Apoc. 6, 13). 


Thus our Lord at the words “See the fig-tree’’ probably 
could point to a fig-tree growing in the vicinity. Amongst 
the trees indigenous to the East, the fig-tree was most 
particularly suited for such a comparison; for the olive, holm- 
oak, and locust tree, which also grow everywhere, do not 
lose their foliage in winter, whilst the fig-tree, at that season 
of the year, spreads out to the sky its leafless, dull-gray 
branches. 

But scarcely is the worst rainy season over and the 
earth everywhere once more freshly saturated than the sap 
begins to ascend through the tree. Already in February, 
and in favorable seasons even still earlier, new life is per- 
ceptible in the little boughs and branches. The grayish- 
white bark assumes a fresher and more shining appearance. 
The branches and spikes become softer, and the swelling 
buds of the leaves which are sprouting begin to unfold. 
This budding and sprouting and putting forth of leaves is for 
every one a sign that the spring and summer time is near. 
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The Greek 6épos occurs five times in the Septuagint for Y i? (Gen. 
8, 22; Ps. 73 Hbr. 74, 17; Prov. 6, 8; 24, 60 Hbr. 30, 25; Zach. 14, 8) 
and twice for “4, harvest (Prov. 26, 1; Jer. 8, 20). The Hebrew 
first term generally indicates, if only two periods of the year are to be 
distinguished, the rainless, sunny spring and summer time in contrast 
to the wet, inclement autumn and winter. 

Luke, in adding “‘all trees,” only alluded to such as lose their leaves: 
the sycamore, mulberry, and many kinds of thorn-bushes, etc. 


The disciples must have understood the image per- 
fectly, but Christ added as well the second link of the com- 
parison: ‘So you also when you shall see these things come 
to pass, know ye that it is very nigh, even at the doors,” 
or as Luke more clearly expresses it, ‘“‘The kingdom of God 
is at hand.’’ It is perhaps best to refer ‘‘all these things,” 
raira mévra, to all that had been previously announced in 
the eschatological discourse; it does not seem in the least 
necessary to limit it to one part. The disciples and all the 
Faithful are to recognize when the given signs appear that 
the consummation of God’s kingdom presaged by those signs 
is at hand. 


The eyyls éorwv in Matthew has been supplemented with various sub- 
jects. Some think that 76 6épos should be taken here in a figurative 
sense for “summer” or “autumn.’”’ Others would prefer to add “the 
Son of Man” or ‘‘the coming of Christ.” It will be best to refer it to 
what the signs foretell: the consummation of God’s kingdom which is 
expressly added in Luke as the subject. 

In the phrase émi @bpas the missing article and the plural, often 
used (on account of the two wings of a gate) in classic Greek, are to be 
observed. 


Our Lord in this comparison would point out to His dis- 
ciples that as the summer quickly and surely follows the 
putting forth of the leaves of the fig-tree, so would the signs 
indicated be followed quickly and surely by the consumma- 
tion of all things. At the same time this pleasing image 
might relieve the disciples of the fear occasioned by these 
dread signs. For them the pleasant summer-time was 
drawing near, the time of the consummation when their 
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Lord and Master would appear again in power and glory to 
give them the share they had merited in His kingdom. 


The fact that only some of the disciples lived to see even a part of 
these signs — those which preceded the destruction of Jerusalem, not to 
speak of those which shall herald the second glorious coming of their 
Master — creates the same difficulty which is raised against other parts 
of the eschatological discourse, notably with regard to the words: ‘this 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be done” (Mt. 24, 34; 
Me. 138, 30; Le. 21, 32). For the exhaustive discussion of this difficulty 
we must refer to the commentaries. It suffices here to remark that Christ 
connected the judgment on Jerusalem with that to be passed on all man- 
kind, and would instruct not only the Apostles but also the Faithful of 
all ages as to the signs which should herald that future Judgment. 

According to Jiilicher this parable is part of those genuine ‘ideas 
of Jesus which were not realized as he had hoped.” He asserts that 
“naturally, people did not wish to admit the non-fulfilment of the 
prophecy,” but ‘“‘as usual they did not notice that in their religious zeal 
they injured their master to defend their dogma,” because according to 
the Church’s interpretation ‘‘the saying involved a deluding of the 
Apostles.” The labors of modern theologians “who preferred to occupy 
themselves with struggling against the clumsiness of the Evangelists”’ 
(as Jilicher himself has always preferred to do) did not suffice for the 
explanation of the existing ‘‘confusion.” ‘Certain it is that it was not 
only the witnesses of the Jewish catastrophe and of the events that 
occurred after the year 70, who created the confusion . . . ; the difficulty 
must be traced back to Jesus; with him the reckoning of God with 
Israel was only an item in the great reckoning with mankind which had 
to take place before his ideal could be realized. And, as he was not 
satisfied merely to dream, like a visionary, of his ideal, but lived and 
labored for it, even saw it already tangible before him, it was inevitable 
that he should look both for destruction and salvation in the near future. 
What he himself, perhaps for a long time, had thought to fight out at 
the head of his faithful followers to the blissful end, these things surely 
would happen to his disciples after his death in order that after con- 
tinuous trial they might be united with him when he came again” 
(II, 7-9). 

Loisy also puts forward a view closely allied to this critical theory 
in his last essay on the Gospel and the Church. It must suffice here 
merely to refer to such views, irreconcilable with the Church’s teaching, 
without entering into a refutation of them. They are condemned by the 
clauses 32-34 of the Decree ‘“‘Lamentabili” of the third July, 1907 


(Syllabus, Pius X). 
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THE BODY AND THE EAGLES 


Matthew, 24, 28; Luke, 17, 37 


Mt. 24: 


28. “Orov éay 7 70 


ouvaxOnoovrat ot derol. 


TT@pA, EKEL 


Mt. 24, 28. 


~WATTHEW and Luke record the short simile of the 
| Body and the Eagles as follows: 


Bets: 

37. Kal aroxpibevtes Neyouow aiTe- 
TIod, xipie; “O dé efzrev a’tots- “Orov 
TO o@pa, exer Kal of aeTol ErrovvaxOn- 
govTat. 


orov cay NBD L etc., It., Vulg. Syr. Sinait., Copt., 


Eth. versions, and others; omov yap eay XT'A etc., c ff? q, Pesh., Arm. 
vers., Textus rec. etc.; — mrwua: &* cwua (It., Vulg. corpus, as Le.). 


Leela 3st 


TWA? 


EGH ete. mrwua, as Mt.; — emovvax@noovrar 


SBLQ ete.; cvvaxdnoovra A D R X ete. 


Mt. 24: 


28. Ubicumque fuerit corpus, 
illic congregabuntur et aquilae. 


Mt. 24: 


28. Wheresoever the body shall 
be, there shall the eagles also be 
gathered together. 


Le. 17: 
36. Respondentes  dicunt _ illi: 
Ubi, Domine? 
37. Qui dixit illis: Ubicumque 


fuerit corpus, illuec congregabuntur 
et aquilae. 


Le Lis 
36. They answered him: Where, 
Lord? 
37. He said to them: Whereso- 
ever the body shall be, there shall 
the eagles also be gathered together. 


Most of the commentators rightly regard the words as a 
parable because they are to illustrate a high supernatural 
truth by means of an image taken from the natural order. 

In both Evangelists the simile forms part of the escha- 


tological discourse. 


In. Matthew, Christ just immediately 
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before had warned His disciples of false prophets who 
would say: “Lo here is Christ, or there, . . . in the desert 

. in the inner rooms, believe it not. For as lightning comes 
out of the east, and appears even into the west: so shall 
also the coming of the Son of man be” (Mt. 24, 23-27). 
After having thus warned them and described the manner 
of His glorious coming again, Christ proceeded at once to 
propose the present parable. 

Similarly, in Luke, our Lord first spoke of His second 
coming at the General Judgment; then, having uttered the 
same warning, He described the manner of His coming 
which would be visible to all men (Le. 17, 23 e¢ seg.) and 
specially characterized the great separation which shall then 
take place: “I say to you: in that night there shall be two 
men in one bed; the one shall be taken, and the other shall 
be left. Two women shall be grinding together: the one 
shall be taken, and the other shall be left: two men shall 
be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other shall 
be left”? (Le. 17, 34 et seg.). To these words the disciples 
replied by the question: ‘‘Where shall these events happen?” 
(v. 37, Vulg. 36). The parable is the answer to their 
question. 

The image here made use of by our Lord is one taken 
from an incident which may be frequently met with, par- 
ticularly in the East where it is of daily occurrence and so 
quite suited to a proverbial mode of speech. As soon as 
the carcass of a horse or an ass is thrown out of a town or 
a farm into a field, or is allowed to lie at the side of the 
highroad traveled by the caravans, the birds of prey assemble 
in crowds to snatch a morsel of the welcome feast before 
dogs, jackals, and hyenas shall have forestalled them and 
taken the choicest bits. If they happen to arrive too late, 
or are driven away by their rivals, as soon as the latter 
have finished, they pounce upon the bones and whatever 
remains to appease their ravenous hunger. Their senses 
and instinct, of themselves, guide them at once to the spot, 
and they never require any other indication. 
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The term, “eagle,” aerés, according to Biblical usage may be applied 
like the Hebrew “2, the Assyriac nashru, the Arabic nasr or nisr, 
to various species of the eagle and of the vulture also. The opinion 
usually advanced, which Jiilicher repeats, that “eagles refuse to touch 
corpses” (II, 134) is erroneous, for even carrion is acceptable to the 
eagle. Proverbial language permits of it being understood much more 
of true eagles, as well as of vultures. Richen informed me that on 
different occasions he had observed at the Jerusalem slaughter-house 
on the road to Bethany, at Nebi Musa, and elsewhere, sometimes as 
many as ten eagles of the true genus amongst the vultures, all hard at 
work on the one carcass already far advanced in decomposition. The 
eagles, which are easily distinguishable from the vultures by the shape 
of their head, had dark brown plumage; that of the vultures, on the con- 
trary, was a dirty yellow, the wings being tipped with black. On the 
Babylonian-Assyrian monuments and inscriptions we see the nashru 
similarly represented at work on the corpses of those who had fallen on 
the field of battle. 


It is quite clear from the context in the Evangelist what 
was our Lord’s design in this example taken from the world 
of Nature. If we keep before us the principal rule for the 
interpretation of parables, which has been so repeatedly laid 
down, and only regard the tertiwm comparationis in the com- 
parison, we shall avoid the stumbling block which modern 
exegetists have met with in the traditional exposition. 

In Matthew, to the verses in which He describes the 
appearance of the Son of Man as resembling the lightning, 
Christ adds this parable as a continuation of what He has 
been saying, and clearly as an illustration of a wholly similar 
idea: Do not believe the illusive promises of false prophets, 
for the second coming of the Son of Man will be plainly 
and clearly perceived by all men, and then it will happen 
as in the simile of the Body and the Eagles. Neither 
announcement nor warning, “Lo, Christ is here or there,” 
will be necessary, but from all sides the Faithful will be 
present beside their Lord and Master appearing in power 
and glory. 

1 Asurbanipal, Annalen des Rassam-Cylinder, Col. IV, 74-76.— A. H. Layard, 


“The Monuments of Nineveh” [London 1849 to 1853], I, 14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 64; IT, 
46, 62, etc.). 
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The same conception of the words suits the context in 
Luke equally well. To the question: Where will this 
happen; where will the great separation, the admission, and 
the rejection announced in the preceding verses take place? 
the parable gives the answer: When the Son of Man shall 
come, there will be no need to ask ‘““Where?”’ For as surely 
and certainly as the birds of prey without guide or leader 
gather round their food, so will men also assemble in that 
place where the Son of Man will appear. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria in this manner supplies the second term neces- 
sary to the completion of the comparison: ‘Qomep ody odparos Kexpévov 
vexpo0 7a ocapKkoBdpa Tav mrnvav én’ abrdo ovvTpexet, oTws Stay 6 vids TOD 
avOpwmrov Ttapayevnrat, Tore 67 wavTes of derol, TouTéoT of Ta bWNAG TeETOpEVOL 
kal TQy émvyetwy Kal Koomikdy dvevnyuevor Tpayuatwr, én’ abrov cvvdpapyovvrar 
(Comment. in Le. 17, 37. M. 72, 848 B). St. Jerome expresses the 
idea of the parable similarly: “De exemplo naturali, quod quotidie 
cernimus, Christi instruimur sacramento. Aquilae et vultures etiam 
trans maria dicuntur sentire cadavera et ad escam huiuscemodi congre- 
gari. Si ergo irrationabiles volucres naturali sensu, tantis terrarum spa- 
tiis et maris fluctibus separatae, parvum cadaver sentiunt, ubi jaceat, 
quanto magis nos et omnis multitudo credentium debet festinare ad eum, 
cuius fulgur exit ab Oriente et paret usque ad Occidentem”’ (in Mt. 24, 
28. M. 26, 186 C). 

The majority of the old commentators, it is true, are not satisfied 
with the emphasizing of this meaning. They seek also to transfer the 
two parts of the image to the truth to be illustrated, and thus to find 
therein a similarity, on the one hand between the body and the eagles, 
and on the other between Christ and the Faithful. As Cyril in the words 
we have quoted, and before him Irenaeus, Origen, and others, lay stress 
on the eagle-like nature of the Faithful, so St. Jerome also, adds to these 
propositions the following: ‘‘Possumus autem corpus, i.e. tr@ua, quod 
significantius latine dicitur cadaver ab eo quod per mortem cadat, passio- 
nem Christi intellegere, ad quam provocamur”’ (loc. cit.). 

But although a beautiful application can be made of the many 
similarities which may be discovered between the eagles and the Faith- 
ful, at the same time, exception, perfectly justifiable, will always be taken 
to a comparison of the Son of Man, who is to appear in power and 
splendor, to a carcass. Jiilicher is quite right in laying stress on this 
point. He also is equally justified in his rejection of the interpretation 
of many modern exegetists who, precisely on account of this exception, 
scarcely allude to the ‘repulsive misapplication of the parable to the 
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Messiah and His elect,’”’ and prefer to interpret the body as an image of 
the godless portion of mankind who are to be judged. This stumbling 
block, however, can and will be avoided if the proverbial character of 
the saying is remembered, and if in accordance with the nature of a 
parable, and observing the chief rule for its interpretation, the funda- 
mental idea of Christ and the point of comparison alone are taken into 
consideration, and no attempt is made to transfer the individual features 
of the image to the reality. 


But with regard to this point it has still to be under- 
stood, and Jiilicher does not take it sufficiently into con- 
sideration, that for the application of the parable according 
to the manner of the Fathers of the Church, free scope 
must be allowed with reference to individual parts of the 
image. 


PART SECOND 


PARABLES CONCERNING THE MEMBERS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD INDIVIDUALLY AND 
THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 
XXIX. THE BARREN FIG-TREE 
Luke, 13, 6-9 


= JHE parable of the Barren Fig-tree is recorded by 
z A St. Luke only. It is as follows: 


Le. 13: Ite, ie 


6. "Edeyer 6€ tabrynv tiv mapaBo- 6. Dicebat autem et hance simili- 
Any LuKyy efx tis wepurevuevny év tudinem: Arborem fici habebat 
TO Guredove attod kal jOev SnrGv quidam plantatam in vinea sua et 
Kaprov év atrf Kal obx evpev. venit quaerens fructum in ea et non 

invenit. 
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7. Eiwey 6€ mpds rov duredoupyér: 
"Ido, tpia érn, ad’ ob Epxoua fnrev 
KapTov &v TH ovKH Tav’Tn Kal ovxX evpi- 
oKw: exxopov altny: iva Ti Kal rH yh 
KaTapyet; 

8. ‘O dé dzoxpilels Neyer ab7G@’ Kov- 
ple, ages ai’tnv Kal TodTo TO Eros, Ews 


7. Dixit autem ad cultorem vi- 
neae: Kcce, anni tres sunt, ex quo 
venio quaerens fructum in ficulnea 
hac et non invenio: succide ergo 
illam; ut quid etiam terram occupat? 

8. At ille respondens dicit illi: 
Domine, dimitte illam et hoc anno, 


drov oxayw repli aitny kal Badw Korpia: usque dum fodiam circa illam et 
mittam stercora: 
9. et siquidem fecerit fructum; 


sin autem, in futurum succides eam. 


9. Kav per ronon Kaprév- ei dé une, 
eis TO weAAOV ExkOWeELs AUT HY. 


V. 6. @& avtn: D (Greek) am avrns; — Kau ovx evpev. 7. evrev de: D, 
127, el kae wn evpwy ecreyv. —7. ad ov NBD etc., It., Vulg., Syr. Curet., 
Copt., Arm., Eth. versions; is wanting in AXT etc., Syr. Sinait., 
Pesh., Sahid. versions, Textus rec., Lachm.; — evpicxw: + gepe rnv atewny 
D; — exxofov: + ov ALX etc., most codices of the It., Vulg., Sahid., 
Copt., Arm., Eth. versions etc.;—rnv ynv: B* 80 tov rorov. — 8. Kau 
touto To eros: D ere rovroy Tov eviavtov;—xorpia: GH K etc., Textus rec. 
xorptav; al. xorpov; D kod.ov xorpwv, abcfff?ilq cofinum (d_ squa- 
lum) stercoris.—9 ets To weddov after a de unye A D X etc., most minus- 
cules, It., Vulg., Syr. Sinait., Curet., Pesh., Arm. vers. etc., Textus rec., 
Lachm., Brandsch.; before ea de u.® BT, Sahid., Copt. vers., Cyril.; 
Treg., Tisch., Westc.-H., Hetz., Nestle. 


Le.13: 

6. He spoke also this parable: A certain man had a fig-tree planted 
in his vineyard, and he came seeking fruit on it, and found none. 

7. And he said to the dresser of the vineyard: Behold, for these three 
years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and I find none. Cut it down, 
therefore: why cumbers it the ground? 

8. But he answering, said to him: Sir, let it alone this year also, 
until I dig about it, and dung it: 

9. and if happily it bear fruit —: 
shall cut it down. 


but if not, then after that you 


It was after Christ had addressed several different exhor- 
tations to the disciples (Le. 12, 1-53) and had spoken to 
the people concerning the signs of the time (v. 54-59) that 
the news was brought of the massacre of the Galileans 
in the Temple by Pilate’s order (Le. 13, 1). 

Our Lord profited by the occasion to call upon the people 
solemnly to do penance and to be converted: “Think you 
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that these Galileans were sinners above all the men of Galilee, 
because they suffered such things? No, I say to you: but 
unless you shall do penance, you shall all likewise perish. 
Or those eighteen upon whom the tower fell in Siloe, and slew 
them: think you, that they also were guilty above all the 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem? No, I say to you; but unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise perish”’ (idem, v. 2-5). 

To make this admonition still more impressive, He then 
added the parable of the Barren Fig-tree. 

The instruction, according to the chronology, was given 
in the last year of our Lord’s life on earth, probably in the 
interval between the Feast of Tabernacles and that of the 
Dedication of the Temple. It is to be assumed that He 
spoke in a synagogue or some other building in Judea set 
apart for teaching. 

Here once more the image is borrowed from the daily 
life of the people of Palestine. ‘‘A certain man had a fig- 
tree planted in his vineyard” (v. 6a). We are already 
familiar from the earlier parables with the vineyard and 
the fig-tree. But here we are told expressly that the fig- 
tree was planted in the man’s vineyard. 


As was remarked before, in the Holy Land fig-trees grow wild on 
rocky declivities, but their fruit is bad, scarcely eatable. Isolated trees, 
too, are often found growing by the roadside without any special care. 
That such was the case, also in the time of our Lord, we know from the 
example of the barren fig-tree on the road from Bethany to Jerusalem 
(Mt. 21, 19-21; Me. 11, 18 et seg., 20 et seg.). But, if good, sweet fruit 
is wanted, a little care must be given to the tree, although it does not 
require much cultivation. For this reason, in these days, as well as 
formerly, it is frequently grown in vineyards with the vines and other 
fruit-trees. 

The Greek dy7e\av, which is the usual rendering in the Septuagint 
for the Hebrew term D3 (and is used once in Is. 16, 10 for Sy> 


tree-plantation), might perhaps, like the Hebrew, also indicate fruit 
gardens in general. However, here there is no need for us to alter its 
usual and most natural signification of ‘“ vineyard.” 

The frequent mention of the fig-tree in conjunction with the vine in 
the Scriptures, and in profane authors, is also an argument for this 
the usual meaning. The Israelite spies brought figs as well as grapes 
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from the Land of Canaan (Numb. 13, 26). Vines and fig-trees with their 
rich produce are for the Prophet Joel a sign of God’s gracious blessing 
on the land (Joel, 22). To dwell in the shade of one’s own fig-tree and 
vine, and to eat of the fruit thereof, is a favorite image of the peace and 
security prevailing in the land (3 Reg. 4, 25; Mich. 4, 4; Zach. 3, 10; 
1 Mach. 14, 12; 4 Reg. 18, 31; Is. 36, 16). On the other hand, it is 
regarded as a sign of the utmost misery when a country, like those 
places traversed during the forty years’ wandering, “brings forth neither 
figs nor vines” (Numb. 20, 5); and, as a rule, the destruction of the fruit 
of the vine or of the fig-tree through bad weather, the depredations of 
an enemy, or otherwise, is held to be the work of God’s avenging hand 
and so is numbered amongst His visitations (Ps. 104, Hbr. 105, 33; Jer. 
Bali, wala Us ce ke, soe) |v, 12°2 Ames 9) Hab. 3, ly Agaae20)s 

Similarly, grapes and figs are frequently found in conjunction in 
the Latin and Greek classics. The fig-tree is described as the “sister 
of the vine” (cuxfjv pedaway, aumédou Kacvyryrnv),! and its trunk was often 
used as a support for the climbing vine (Plin. XVII, 23, 35 n. 200). 
In the Talmud also, this binding of the vine and the fig-tree is alluded 
to several times; but it was forbidden to use in sacrifice the wine made 
from a vine which grew round a fig-tree. Cf. Kilaim 6, 4: ‘ Profectus 
est Rabbi Josua Capharazizum ad R. Ismaelem. [Ile ostendit ei vitem 
super partem ficus suspensam”’; Bekhoroth fol. 17 a (in Wettstein, I, 
744): “Dixit R. Asi: Qui appendit vitem ficui, vinum eius prohibitum 
est libationi.”’ 


The owner of the vineyard naturally expected that the 
tree planted in good rich soil would produce fruit. But 
year after year when he went to gather the figs, he found 
himself deceived in his expectations. Hence, the third year 
that he went to the vineyard, he said: ‘Behold for these 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and I 
find none. Cut it down, therefore; why cumbers it the 
ground?” (v. 7). 


The term dyredovpyés is used four times in the Septuagint for the 
Hebrew D7, vine-dressers (4 Reg. 25, 12; 2 Par. 26, 10; Is. 61, 5; 
Jer. 52, 16). In the New Testament we only find it in this passage, but 
here it certainly signifies the servant who had charge of the vineyard. 

Some, taking into consideration v. 6, and because the 4¢’ od is want- 
ing in some texts (cf. the various readings) interpret the three years 


1 Hipponax, Fragm. 34 in Wettstein, I, 744 and V. Hehn, ‘‘Kulturpflanzen?” 
p. 94. 
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which had elapsed since the planting of the tree to mean that the master 
had given the order to cut it down on the first occasion that he went to 
gather figs and found none. But the reading 4¢’ od is supported by the 
best authorities and accepted by the old translators and exegetists as 
well as by most of the modern ones. Besides this construction, accord- 
ing to which the owner for the third time, or (if we take the phrase “for 
these three years” in a more exact sense) in the fourth year, came and 
found no fruit, accords better with the lesson which this parable is to 
illustrate. The examples which are quoted from the Talmud and pro- 
fane writers to prove that according to the prescriptions of the Law a 
term of three years had to elapse before the fruit could be gathered are 
of very little importance as far as concerns this more correct reading of 
the words. 

The preposition é in éxxo~ov, cut it down, might perhaps be under- 
stood of the removal of the roots from the ground. According to the 
usage of the Septuagint, where it is employed for eleven different expres- 
sions, most often for several forms of the root M2, the verb, it is 
true, may mean simply ‘“‘to hew down.” Judging from existing condi- 
tions, it is certain that in old times in Palestine when a tree was cut 
down it was usual to dig up the roots very carefully in order that better 
use might be made of the good ground and also to obtain firewood. 
The wood of such roots is the chief fuel to be had in Jerusalem (Richen). 

The words which the proprietor added to his order, tva ri rv yav 
Katapyet, are variously interpreted. Some understand them in the same 
sense as the Vulgate, simply as applying to the useless occupying of 
ground in the vineyard, “ut quid etiam terram occupat?” But it will 
correspond better with the original meaning of the word karapyeiy, 
to render useless,' if we refer them to the exhaustion of the ground occa- 
sioned by such a barren fig-tree, the roots of which draw all strength 
and nourishment from the soil and, by depriving the vines and other 
fruit-trees of the necessary sustenance, actually render it useless to them. 


The vine-dresser, however, puts forward a plea for the 
useless tree: “Sir, let it alone this year also, until I dig 
about it, and dung it” (v. 8). 

The fig-tree, in general, requires no particular care to 
render it fruitful. If it is planted in good ground and gets 
the necessary moisture and nourishment there is no occasion 
for the vine-dresser to dig round it and to manure it every 
year, particularly in the rich soil of Palestine. But in order 


1 Causative to dpyeiv, nothing to do (cf. 4 — epyés), of the field, ‘to lie fallow.” 
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to leave nothing undone, he would tend it in the coming 
year with still greater care. 


Theophrastus speaks of digging and manuring, together with water- 
ing, cleansing, and the removing of withered branches, as forming part 
of the usual methods of cultivation of trees: Kowd ev # re ocxardvn 
kal 7 Vdpeia kal  KOmpwo.s, Etc dé  StaxaBapots Kal adalpeois Tdv awry 
(Hist. plant. II, 7, 1), and Palladius remarks of the fig-tree: “Gaudet 
assidua fossione; per autumnum proderit si stercus admoveas, praecipue 
de aviariis” (IV, 10), whilst Theophrastus says, once more, especially with 
regard to it, that some dig under the trees when necessary: of 6€ kal 
Tas guKas UrockarTovow, evOa rovrov det (loc. cit. n. 5). The roots of the 
barren trees are cut, ashes are strewn, and incisions made in the trunk 
in order to render it fruitful. 

The digging round the tree which the vine-dresser speaks of might 
serve the same purpose indicated by Theophrastus in the cutting away 
of the superfluous roots and thus preventing the sending forth of useless 
shoots; or the loosening of the soil, which is afterwards mixed with 
manure, might have the effect of bringing the richer nourishment more 
easily to the roots. There is no question here of the throwing up of 
ditches for irrigation purposes, because ‘‘the well-watered fig-tree, it is 
true, sends forth more luxuriant foliage, but does not bear good fruit, 
with the exception of that of Laconia” (Theophrast. loc. cit. n. 1). 


“And if happily it bear fruit,’ continued the vine-dresser, 
without adding the apodosis which may be omitted because 
it is obvious; otherwise it would run somewhat as follows: 
“then all will be indeed right, then there will be no necessity 
to cut it down.” We can render the meaning by, “perhaps 
it will then bring forth fruit.” 

“But if not, then after that you shall cut it down,’’ for 
then we must give up all hope of ever having fruit. The 
decision as to the cutting down and the time when it should 
take place is tactfully left to the master upon whose will 
alone it depends. 


The putting of the eis 7d wéddov in the second half of the verse, at- 
tested by the Itala, the Vulgate, the various Syriac versions, and the 
Armenian and many MSS., is quite in harmony with the meaning. 
“The future” is given appropriately, simply as an indeterminate point 
of time for the master’s expected decision, whilst the last period of pro- 
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bation for the tree was already previously determined by kai rotro 70 
éros. Notwithstanding the testimony in favor of referring the els 70 
péddov to the first part of the verse, and the grounds which Stockmeyer, 
Jiilicher, etc., adduce for it, the construction of the Vulgate seems to 
merit the preference. 


The whole appeal of the vine-dresser reveals the anxious 
care which he bestows upon each tree and how ready he is 
to undertake every trouble for them. Christ tells us noth- 
ing of the result of his appeal nor of the end of the affair; 
for this has no connection with the object of the parable 
taken in connection with the earnest exhortation to penance 
and conversion which immediately preceded it. 

Our Lord’s fundamental idea of this simile must have 
been sufficiently clear to His hearers. The solemn saying, 
twice repeated: ‘‘But unless you shall do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish” (v. 3, 5), found in the simile a figura- 
tive wording perfectly intelligible to all. 

Christ would therefore teach by means of the parable 
how necessary it is for all to bring forth “fruits worthy 
of penance” (Mt. 3, 8; Le. 3, 8). All should recognize in 
the fig-tree an image of themselves, and see in the punish- 
ment with which the barren tree was threatened the fate 
which awaited themselves if they delayed repentance. 

But our Lord addressed the parable, in the first place, 
to His Jewish hearers. We must, therefore, according to 
His intention regard the fig-tree more especially as an image 
of the Jewish people, the majority of whom had hitherto 
shown themselves unbelieving and impenitent with regard 
to the teaching and preaching of Christ. The words, 
“unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish,” con- 
cerned these people, and the exhortation and warning con- 
tained in the parable was intended also primarily for them, 
and so obviously, that each amongst them individually would 
have to take the lesson to heart and to bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance. 

In the anxious care taken of the fig-tree, which is indi- 
cated by the planting in rich soil in the vineyard, we must 
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recognize God’s goodness and patience towards His people 
whom His Prophets had continually exhorted to penance. 
Hitherto He had sought in vain for the fruits of repentance 
in Israel. And He was still waiting. But the final period 
of grace granted to this impenitent people had dawned 
with the coming of Christ. Almighty God now redoubled 
His efforts and the proofs of His everlasting love and good- 
ness that thus Israel might be moved to repentance. John 
the Baptist had already announced to the people that ‘the 
axe was laid to the root of the trees’ (Mt. 3, 10). And 
now the master in the parable has issued the order ‘cut 
it down,” and the execution of this order will depend upon 
the issue of the final trial. 

This fundamental idea of the parable is quite in harmony 
with Christ’s words and the context in which we find them 
in the Gospel. But how far the individual features of the 
image may be transferred to the reality cannot be so clearly 
concluded from the text, and both ancient and modern com- 
mentators differ widely on this question. 


The majority see in the owner of the vineyard an image of God the 
Father and in the vine-dresser that of the Son (St. Isidore of Pelusium (in 
Cramer), St. Cyril in the second place of his preferences. M. 72, 764 A; 
Theophyl. also in the second place. M. 123, 913 B; Euthymius M. 129 
1000 D; similarly B. Alb. M., Salmeron, Jans. of Ghent, Corn. a Lap. 
etc.). Others, however, interpret the owner of the tree as an image of 
Christ (St. Peter Chrysol., Sermo 106. M. 52, 496 B; Theophyl. in 
the first place, loc. cit. B). The most divergent suggestions are made 
with regard to the vine-dresser: He is the angel of the Synagogue, 
Michael, or Gabriel, (St. Jerome in Hab. 3, 17. M. 25, 1397 C; S. 
Cyrillus Al. in the first place, loc. cit. 761 D; St. Peter Chrysol. loc. cit. 
D), or the angel of the Church (Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 36. M. 28, 721 D). 
Others think he represents the angel of men individually (Theophyl. 
in the third place, loc. cit. D). And again, others look upon him as an 
image of the Apostles, the Doctors, and the Pastors of the church (St. 
Ambr., St. Greg. the Great St. Bede. M. 15, 1832 C; 76, 1229 A; 92, 
503 D; St. Bonavent. VII, 339 a), or ‘omnis sanctus, qui intra Ecclesiam 
orat pro eis, qui sunt extra Ecclesiam” (St. Augustine, Sermo 111,1. M. 


38, 639), ete. 
In the same way, very different views are held regarding the fig-tree 
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and the vineyard. The majority understand by the fig-tree the Jewish 
people; some, however, think that it must be understood in the sense of 
mankind in general, or of individual souls; whilst again, others interpret 
it as referring to Jerusalem, etc. Most commentators understand by 
the vineyard either the Synagogue or the Church of Christ; but some 
hold that it means the world, and also mankind. 

The three years, especially, have given occasion for the most varied 
interpretations. Whilst some consider that they have reference to the 
repeated coming of the Lord to His people, others think that they in- 
dicate a division of Jewish history into three periods: first, before the 
giving of the Law; second, under it; ‘third, after it; or according to some, 
the three epochs of the judges, kings, and high priests; and again, the 
times of the Law, of the Prophets, and of the Gospels. - Many others 
recognize in the three years an image of the three years of Christ’s public 
life. The Protestant commentators, Bengel, Ewald, Wiessler, Weizsacker, 
W. B. Jones, and others, following in the footsteps of Lucas Brug., 
Jans. of Ypres, Corn. a Lap., pronounce in favor of this interpretation, 
which would harmonize with the time at which the parable was proposed. 
On the other hand, against the allusion to the fourth year it is objected 
that the vine-dresser pleaded for the fig-tree; now, according to the fun- 
damental idea, this must be referred to the time intervening before the 
ruin of Israel. This difficulty, however, can scarcely be regarded as crucial. 


For the literal exposition we must confine ourselves to 
what the text and context point out to us clearly enough. 
We learn from both that the parable is intended as a solemn 
admonition to penance, which is required from all under 
penalty of destruction. 

The connection of this simile with the account of the 
fig-tree before the Jerusalem gate which at the word of our 
Lord withered immediately (Mt. 21, 19-21; Me. 11, 13 
et seq., 20 et seg.) has been treated of in manifold ways by 
modern exegetists. 


Some, like Renan, regard the subject matter of the account in Mark 
and Matthew of the cursing of the tree, freed from the supernatural, 
as the original source whence in order to bring out clearly its moral 
Luke built up his parable. Many others with Strauss take a directly 
opposite view. They regard the parable in Luke as the starting point 
of the process of transformation by means of which, like a butterfly 
from a caterpillar, there was gradually evolved from a simple instruction 
the miraculous story in Matthew and Mark. 
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Holtzmann has taken the field as the latest advocate of this instruc- 
tive doctrine of metamorphosis. In the latest edition of his commen- 
tary he writes that he, also, finds that ‘‘here we have an example of how 
prodigies may be evolved from figurative discourses and also a plain 
indication of the motives which were the compelling force in the con- 
struction of such miraculous pictures” (“‘Hand-Commentar,” I, 1, p. 90). 

Jiilicher is forced to acknowledge how baseless and arbitrary is this 
opinion. But his own interpretation suffers quite as much from the 
fault which vitiates all such daring hypotheses inspired by aversion to 
miracles. 


Our divine Saviour, in reality, by the symbolic cursing 
of the fig-tree before the Jerusalem gate would make known 
the sad results of the impenitence of Israel, which must 
necessarily draw down the curse of God’s avenging justice. 
In so far could the withered fig-tree, as a parabola facti, 
serve as a forcible exemplification of the lesson given in the 
parable (cf. St. Jerome, Tract. in Me. 11, 11-14, in G. Morin, 
Anecd. Mareds. III, 2, pp. 357-60). For the rest, cf. the 
commentaries on Mt. and Mc. ll. cc. and also my ‘‘ Wunder 
des Herrn,”’ 12, 446-69. 

Every Christian, in reality, resembles the fig-tree which 
the master planted in his vineyard. He is destined to bring 
forth good fruit by fulfilling the will of God and he has 
received from God in superabundance all the means neces- 
sary for this purpose. Born again into the Church in Bap- 
tism, he is, in truth, planted in fruitful soil where copious 
grace is not wanting to him that he may grow and flourish 
according to the desire of the Lord. 

But, unhappily, too often he also resembles the tree in 
the parable in its barrenness. Growing luxuriantly, he may 
often stand richly clothed with a wealth of leaves and 
branches, amongst which God seeks in vain for the fruits of 
good works. Hence to him also are addressed those words 
which are at once a warning and a threat: “Cut it down, 
therefore: why cumbers it the ground?” He is not merely 
of no use to himself, but he is also injurious to others 
and therefore all the more deserves that the justice of God 
should punish him. God, in His mercy and patience, has 
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hitherto spared him and at the prayer of Christ who 
‘Gs at the right hand of God, who also makes intercession 
for us” (Rom. 8, 34) and is ‘always living to make inter- 
cession for us,” has extended for him the time of grace. 
All the more solemn, therefore, is the exhortation to repent- 
ance and amendment addressed to him in this parable: 
“Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and patience 
and long-suffering? Knowest thou not, that the benignity 
of God leads thee to penance?” (Rom. 2, 4). 

Thus, each one, individually, is admonished by means of 
the image in this simile to fulfil his first duty of serious 
amendment of life. In the same way, priests and teachers 
in the Church may draw a lesson from the behavior of the 
vine-dresser. They should spare no trouble that the members 
of the Church committed to their care may produce good 
fruits. Even if their efforts have hitherto proved ineffectual, 
they must continue by redoubled labors to strive for the 
attainment of their good purpose. But, above all, following 
the example of Christ they should seek by their prayers for 
sinners to avert the just anger of God. 

The Church has appointed this parable as the Gospel of 
the Saturday in the quarter-tense occurring in September, 
and causes a portion of the third homily of St. Gregory the 
Great to be read as the lesson for the third nocturn. Modern 
homiletic writers seldom treat of this simile, because the 
majority confine themselves to the interpretation of the 
Sunday Gospels. The Fathers of the Church, however, 
repeatedly interpreted it in their sermons. Many of them 
in their commentaries on the Gospel text also take more into 
consideration the practical requirements of the Christian life 
than do modern exegetists as a rule. 


St. Augustine in his one hundred and tenth sermon observes with 
regard to this parable: ‘Hos ergo appellat in hac arbore, qui per omne 
tempus fructum dare noluerunt: et propter hoc imminebat securis radicibus 
arboris infructuosae. Intercedit colonus, differtur supplicium, ut adhi- 
beatur auxilium. Qui autem intercedit colonus, est omnis sanctus, qui 
intra Ecclesiam orat pro eis, qui sunt extra Ecclesiam. Et quid orat? 
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Domine, dimitte illam et hoc anno: id est, tempore isto sub gratia 
parce peccatoribus, parce infidelibus, parce sterilibus, parce infructuosis. 
Circumfodio ei et adhibeo cophinum stercoris: si fecerit fructum, bene; 
sin autem minus, venies et amputabis eam. Venies: quando? In iudicio 
venies, quando venturus es iudicare vivos et mortuos. Interim modo 
parcitur. Quid est autem fossa? quid est circumfodere, nisi humili- 
tatem et paenitentiam docere? Fossa enim humilis terra est. Cophi- 
num stercoris in bono intellege. Sordes sunt, sed fructum dant. Sordes 
cultoris dolores sunt peccatoris. Qui agunt paenitentiam, in sordibus 
agunt: si tamen intellegant et veraciter agant. Huic ergo arbori di- 
citur: Agite paenitentiam; appropinquavit enim regnum caelorum” 
(M. 38, 639). 

St. Peter Chrysologus, like most other expounders, rightly under- 
stands the parable as applying primarily to the Jewish Synagogue. He 
begins his sermon, however, with the following application of it to all 
mankind: ‘“ Rogo, quid tam planum, quid tam lucidum, quid tam com- 
mune, quid rusticis sic vernaculum, quid proprium sic peritis, quam 
propositae similitudinis forma? Quae de generali usu veniens omnes et 
verbo instruit et convertit exemplo. Infructuosa arbor intricat cespitem, 
necat spatia, exhaurit terrae vires, cultorem conficit damno, afficit taedio 
possidentem: ac sic excidere istam lucrum est, est istam commodum non 
habere. Sic homo utique, qui naturae donum, munus animae, rationis 
beneficium, excellentiam sensus, iudicium mentis, artis industriam, 
culturae bonum per steriles atque inopes actus evertit, occupat, mergit, 
auctori fructum, cultori gratiam negat: sicut arbor e terra, sic iste e vita 
meretur excidi. Et sicut infecunda arbor, si fuerit in vinea, dum fundit 
mortiferam subiectis virlbus umbram, inimica non sibi soli, sed etiam 
palmitibus fit fecundis, ita homo deses, ignavus, si praesit populis, non 
sibi soli fit noxius, sed multis, dum sequentes se suo vitiat et perdit 
exemplo”’ (Sermo 106. M. 52, 495). 

St. Gregory the Great exhorts similarly in his thirty-first homily on 
the Gospels: ““‘Sed cum magno iam timore audiendum est, quod cultori 
vineae de infructuosa arbore dicitur: Succide illam; ut quid etiam terram 
occupat? Unusquisque iuxta modum suum, in quantum locum vitae 
praesentis tenet, si fructum bonae operationis non exhibet, velut infruc- 
tuosa arbor terram occupat, quia in eo loco, in quo ipse est, et allis 
operandi occasionem negat. Sed in hoc saeculo potens quilibet, si fruc- 
tum non habet operationis bonae, etiam impedimentum praestat ceteris, 
quia quicumque sub ipso sunt, exemplo pravitatis illius quasi umbra 
perversitatis etus premuntur. Stat desuper arbor infructuosa et subtus 
terra sterilis iacet. Infructuosae arboris desuper umbra densatur et 
solis radius ad terram descendere nequaquam permittitur, quia dum 
subiecti quilibet patroni perversi perversa exempla conspiciunt, ipsi 
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quoque, infructuosi remanentes, veritatis lumine privantur. Et pressi 
umbra, calorem solis non accipiunt, quia inde remanent a Deo frigidi, 
unde in hoc saeculo male proteguntur. Sed de hoc perverso et potente 
paene iam requisitio Deo non est. Postquam enim se perdidit, quae- 
rendum solummodo est, cur et alios premat. Unde bene eiusdem vineae 
dominus dicit: Ut quid etiam terram occupat? Terram quippe occupat, 
qui mentes alienas gravat; terram occupat, qui locum, quem tenet, 
in bonis operibus non exercet. Sed tamen nostrum est pro talibus 
deprecari.” The vine-dresser’s words about digging and manuring he 
applies to the exhortation of sinners to do penance. In respect to this 
he says among other things: “Quoties ergo aliquem de peccato suo 
corripimus, quasi ex culturae debito circa infructuosam arborem fodimus 
... Nos itaque quoties carnalem mentem de suis peccatis increpa- 
mus, quoties ad eius memoriam vitia anteacta reducimus, quasi infruc- 
tuosae arbori cophinum stercoris versamus, ut malorum, quae egit, 
memoriam recolat et ad compunctionis gratiam quasi de foetore pin- 
guescat. Mittitur ergo cophinus stercoris ad radicem arboris, quando 
pravitatis suae tangitur memoria cogitationis, cumque se per paeniten- 
tiam ad lamenta mens excitat et ad bonae operationis gratiam reformat, 
quasi per tactum stercoris redit ad tecunditatem operis radix cordis: 
plangit, quod fecisse se meminit, displicet sibi, qualem fuisse se recolit; 
intentionem contra se dirigit atque ad meliora animum accendit. Ex 
foetore ergo ad fructum reviviscit arbor, quia de consideratione peccati 
ad bona se opera resuscitat animus. Et sunt plerique, qui increpationes 
audiunt, et tamen ad paenitentiam redire contemnunt et infructuosi 
Deo in hoc saeculo virides stant. Sed audiamus, quid ficulneae cultor 
adiungat: Si quidem fecerit fructum; sin autem, in futuro succides eam. 
Quia profecto qui hic non vult ad fecunditatem pinguescere per incre- 
pationem, illic cadet, unde iam resurgere per paenitentiam non valet, 
et in futuro succidetur, quamvis hic sine fructu viridis stare videatur” 
(M. 76, 1229 et seq.). 

St. Isidore of Pelusium refers the in futuro to the life beyond, and 
likewise interprets the tree as an image of penance. He supports his 
view by an appeal to St. Gregory Nazianzen: he calls “the tears and 
sighs, and sleeping on the ground, and the vigils, and the pain of mind 
and body endured because of the confession of sins and the amendment 
of a disreputable life, manure, as the theologian Gregory says” (in 
Cramer, II, 107). 

The thirty-sixth portion of the “Quaestiones in N. T.,” wrongly 
ascribed to St. Athanasius, treats of this parable. This thirty-sixth 
portion is described by the preceding lemma as borrowed from the 
writings of St. John Chrysostom. We read in it the following: 
“The Scriptures are wont to picture the soul living in sin as 
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the fig-tree, and on the other hand, the Church of the Faithful 
as the vineyard. Those in the Church who live in a manner un- 
worthy of their faith are not called vines, but fig-trees. As from 
youth they have been planted in the Church by Baptism, but since 
then until old age have led a wicked life, God, who is patient, speaks 
Himself to the vine-dresser, that is, to the angel of the Church: Behold, 
for three years I have come seeking fruit on this fig-tree and have found 
none. . . . The three years during which God seeks for fruit in men 
are the three stages of men’s life: childhood, early manhood, and old 
age. For many repent even in old age and bring forth fruits of virtue 
after affliction has dug round them, and trials have manured them” (M, 
28, 721 et seq.). 

Similar applications are to be found in Theophylact (M. 123, 913 
et seq.). Euthymius (M. 129, 1000). 


Although the parable of the Barren Fig-tree is not amongst 
the Gospels appointed for Sundays throughout the ecclesias- 
tical year, yet it may be employed most usefully for the 
instruction of the people and for personal meditation. The 
simile of the Good Tree and the Bad Tree, which is very 
similar, affords on the seventh Sunday after Pentecost a 
good opportunity for this. 

The parable also affords for meditation at the close of 
the first week of the Spiritual Exercises a very appropriate 
image of the divine mercy and the penance of a repentant 
sinner. 

The following points, amongst others, may be found useful. 


Gopv’s Mrrcy TOowARDS SINNERS 


I. What does God do for the sinner? 

1. He bestows upon him all natural and super- 
natural gifts that he may bring forth good fruit 
for Heaven (fig-tree). 

2. He allows him to share in all the means of grace 
in the Church (vineyard). 

3. He suffers him, and bears with him patiently 
during his life of sin (the three years). 

4. He spares him ever and again for the merits of 
Jesus Christ (the vine-dresser’s appeal). 
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5. He invites him to repentance and conversion by 
means of the inspirations of grace and threats of 
eternal punishment (‘‘Cut it down’’). 

II. What does God expect from the sinner? 

1. Attention to the inspirations of grace and the 
threats of His divine Justice. 

2. Recognition of the long-suffering mercy which 
calls him to repentance. 

3. Recognition of his unhappy state, which excites 
God’s anger, and in which not alone he is of no 
use to himself or to others, but he is, at the same 
time, harmful to himself and to others. 

4, Change of life and sincere conversion. 

5. To bring forth fruits worthy of penance by the 
faithful fulfilment of God’s will and to grow in 
every virtue. 

III. How does the penitent sinner correspond to these, expec- 
tations? 

1. In the past, not at all, or at least not perseveringly. 

2. In the present, by earnest and fervent resolu- 
tions of amendment. 

3. In the future, by patience and endurance in 
sufferings, offering them as penance, and by 
humble perseverance. 


XXX. THE GOOD. TREE AND THE BAD 
Matthew, 7, 16-20; 12, 33-35; Luke, 6, 43-45 


EK find the similitude of the Good Tree and the 


[| Bad in two different passages in Matthew and 
fi] once in Luke. 


Mt. 7: Mt. 12: Len: 
16. ’Aro tOv Kkaprav 33. "H_ ownoare «76 43. Ob yap éorw dév- 
avtav érvyvwoecbe avTovs. devdpov Kaddv kal Tov Kap- Spov Kady To.ody KapTov 
Myre avddeyouow aro mov abrov Kadov, } moun- ocampdv ovde radu dévdo0v 
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axavéay oragdvdas 7 amo 
TpiBoOhwv o dKa; 


17. Ovrws rav devdpov 


> \ \ A 
ayalov Kaptovs Kadovs 
La \ \ \ a 
Tout, TO O€ campov deEv- 
Tovnpovs 


dpov Kapzrovs 


TOLet. 


18. Ov divarar dévdpov 
ayabov Kaprovs movnpovs 
Touety ovde d€VOpov Gam pov 
Kapmovs Kadovs Tovety. 


19. Tay 


Towovv Kapmov Kadov €xk- 


dévdpoy 


ta ‘ > n tf 
KOmTETaL Kal eis TUp Bad- 


caTeTo dévépov campov Kal 
TOV KapTov avTov campor: 
ék yap Tov Kaprod 706 
devdpov YyuwoKerat. 

éxL0- 
vav, mas dbvacbe ayaba 


34. Tevynuara 


AaXdety rovnpol dvres; ’Ex 
yap 
THS Kapdlas TO 
Aade?. 

35. ‘O ayabos avOpw- 


TOU TeEpLogEvaToOS 


oToua 


Tos €k TOU ayabov Oncav- 
pov éxBardre ayaba kal 6 
Tovnpos avOpwmros ék TOU 
Tovnpov Oncavpod éxBad- 
er tovnpa. 


Campov To.toby KapToV Ka- 
dov. 

44, “Exacrov yap dev- 
dpov ék Tod idiov Kap- 
ov yap 
é€& axavOdy cudéyouow 


TOU YyuvwoKeTat: 


A bt \ 2 t 
avKa ovdé &k BaTov ora- 
pudAny Tpvyaou. 


45. ‘O ayabos avOpw- 
Tos €k TOV ayabod Onaav- 
avTov 


pov THs Kapolas 


Tpopmepe. TO ayabov Kal 6 
Tovnpos €K TOU Tovnpod 
TpopepeL TO Tovnpov: €K 


yap Weplocevwatos Kap- 


derau. dlas Nadel TO oTOMa av- 
20. "Apaye aro Tév TOU. 
KapT@y avTav érryvwoecbe 
aitovs. 
Mt. 7, 16. cradvdas 8 B, nine minus., It., Vulg., Syr., Goth. ver- 


sion and elsewhere; oradvAnvy C2 EG etc., Arm., Eth. version, Textus 
rec. (cf. Le. 6, 44).— 18. ovew (twice): 1° eveyxew B (perhaps also 
N*); 2° eveyxew N.—19. wav: + ow LZ etc., bce (f enim) g' (g? 
autem) h, Syr. Curet., Sahid. vers. — 20. ex C (most of the codices 
of Itala and Vulg. ez). 

Mt. 12, 34. Aare: + ayada D and d; + mala ff?.— 35. avyaov 
@noavpov: + tns xapdcas L, many minus., f* ff?, Syr. Curet. and Sinait., 
Arm., Eth. versions, Textus rec. etc.; similarly after aovnpov Onc. (cf. 
Le.); ayada BD E etc.; ra ay. 8C L etce., Tisch. 

Le. 6, 43. ov yap: ovx (without yap) D, a, Pesh., Eth. version; — 
kaprov campov: Kaprovs campos D, abcef ff? g"?lq, Vulg., Pesh.; like- 
wise at end kapmous xadovs (but not in ff? g11, Vulg.) (cf. Mt.); — wadw 
wanting in ACD etc., It., Vulg., Syr., Goth., Eth. vers., Textus rec. — 
44, yap 1° wanting in D etc.; «ov kaprov: kaprov avrov D; — ouka: 
poda 28;—Barov: Barwy U etc.;—oradvdnv: aradvdas L, Syr., Copt., 
Goth. versions, etc. — 45. rns xapdvas avrov A D (Greek, avrov rns x.) 
L Xetc., It., Vulg., etc.: avrov wanting in 8B;— movnpos (without 
avOpwros) S* BDL etc.; + avOpwros NAC etc. (like Mt.);— e 
rou trovnpov (without addition) SBD etc. (also the best Cod. of the 
Vulg. and the text in Wordsworth); + @cavpov b and some codices and 
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editions of the Vulg.; ++ @cavpouv rns kapdcas avrov AC X etc., cefg? 
qr, two codices of the Vulg., Copt., Syr., Eth., Goth. vers., Textus rec. 


(cf. Mt.);— repicoevxwaros NABD etc.; rov repo. CLMU ete., 
Textus rec. (as Mt.);—«apdiuas SABD ete.; rns xapd. CLX etce., 
Textus rec. (as Mt.); — 70 orowa avrov: + malum e; avrov wanting in C 


etc., ¢4, Vulg., Syr. Sinait., Pesh., Copt., Eth. version (as Mt.). 


Mt. 7: 

16. A fructibus eorum 
cognoscetis eos. Num- 
quid colligunt de spinis 
uvas aut de tribulis 
ficus? 

17. Sic omnis arbor 
bona fructus bonus fa- 
cit: mala autem arbor 
malos fructus facit. 

18 Non potest arbor 
bona malos fructus fa- 
cere neque arbor mala 
bonos fructus facere. 

19. Omnis arbor, 
quae non facit fructus 
bonos, excidetur et in 
ignem mittetur. 

20. Igitur ex fructi- 
bus eorum cognoscetis 
eos. 


Mt. 7: 

16. By their fruits 
you shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ? 

17. Even so every 
good tree brings forth 
good fruit, and the evil 
tree brings forth evil 
fruit. 

18. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can an 


Mt. 12: 

33. Aut facite arbo- 
rem bonam et fructum 
eius bonum, aut facite 
arborem malam et fruc- 
tum eius malum: si- 
quidem ex fructu arbor 
cognoscitur. 

34. Progenies vipe- 
rarum, quomodo pote- 
stis bona loqui, cum 
sitis mal? Ex abun- 
dantia enim cordis os 
loquitur. 

35. Bonus homo de 
bono thesauro profert 
bona et malus homo de 
malo thesauro profert 
mala. 


Mt. 12: 

33. Either make the 
tree good and its fruit 
good: or make the tree 
evil, and its fruit evil. 
For by the fruit the tree 
is known. 

34. You offspring of 
vipers, how can you 
speak good things, 
whereas you are evil? 
For out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the 
mouth speaks. 


Le. 6: 

43. Non est enim 
arbor bona, quae facit 
fructus malos, neque 
arbor mala  faciens 
fructum bonum. 

44, Unaquaeque enim 
arbor de fructu suo 
cognoscitur. Neque 
enim de spinis_ colli- 
gunt ficus, neque de 
rubo vindemiant uvam. 

45. Bonus homo de 
bono thesauro cordis 
sul profert bonum et 
malus homo de malo 
thesauro profert ma- 
lum. Ex abundantia 
enim cordis os loquitur. 


Le, 6; 

43. For there is ne 
good tree that brings 
forth evil fruit; nor an 
evil tree that brings 
forth good fruit. 

44. For every tree is 
known by its fruit. 
For men do not gather 
figs from thorns; nor 
from a bramble bush do 
they gather the grape. 

45. A good man out 
of the good treasure of 
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evil tree bring forth 
good fruit. 

19. Every tree that 
brings not forth good 
fruit, shall be cut down, 
and shall be cast into 
the fire. 

20. Wherefore by 


35. A good man out 
of a good treasure 
brings forth good 
things: and an evil 
man out of an evil 
treasure brings forth 
evil things. 


his heart brings forth 
that which is good: and 
an evil man out of the 
evil treasure brings 
forth that which is evil. 
For out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the 
mouth speaks. 


their fruits you shall 
know them. 


We must refer the reader to the commentaries for 
an explanation of the relation of the three texts to one 
another and for the treatment of the whole discourse in 
detail. We confine ourselves here to a brief exposition of 
the parable. 

This similitude is given in the seventh chapter of St. 
Matthew and the sixth of St. Luke as part of the concluding 
portion of the Sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, 
the verses in Matthew, 12, belong to that discourse ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees in which our Lord defended Himself 
against the accusation of being in league with Beelzebub 
and in which He also proposed the parables of the Kingdom 
of God and of Satan. Whilst, according to most expounders, 
that epilogue to the Sermon on the Mount has reference in 
both Evangelists to the same discourse, in Matthew, 12, we 
have to assume that Christ made use of the same compari- 
son on this other occasion in His apologia against the accusa- 
tion of the Pharisees. 

The image which serves as the basis of the parable is 
frequently used in Holy Scripture. It will suffice to recall 
one instance, the beautiful panegyric of the just man in 
Psalm 1, 3, where he is compared to a fruitful tree planted 
by running waters (also Jer. 17, 8). On the other hand, 
John the Baptist, in the solemn threat addressed to the 
impenitent Jews, says: ‘‘For now the axe is laid to the root 
of the trees. Every tree therefore that does not yield good 
fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire” (Mt. 3, 10; 
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Le. 3, 9). The image was peculiarly suited to the Pales- 
tinian people, owing to the fact that their country was very 
remarkable for the number and excellence of its various 
fruit-trees. 

According to St. Matthew, chapter 7, Christ in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount joins this image, so familiar to the people 
and the disciples, directly to the warning against false proph- 
ets. He would give to His disciples, whom this image pri- 
marily concerned, a sure sign whereby they might distinguish 
between the false and the true prophets: ‘‘Wherefore by 
their fruits you shall know them” (Mt. 7, 16a). In the 
application of the image to false prophets and teachers, 
against whom the disciples are warned, these fruits are 
certainly not to be understood in the sense of the doctrine 
and the faith, but of the manner of life and works: “Hic 
de fide, i.e. de ipsa falsorum prophetarum doctrina cognos- 
cenda agitur; et absurdum dictu est, doctrinam ex doctrina 
probari. Omnes igitur veteres auctores per fructus opera 
intellegunt, quae doctrinam natura sua malam mala, bonam 
bona consequuntur’’ (Maldonatus in Mt. 7, 17, p. 188). 

But here it must be observed that everything that is 
pertinent to the image is not for that reason applicable to 
the antitype. All that applies to the tree in the natural 
order without exception can only be applied with the neces- 
sary limitations to the moral order, to mankind. As a rule 
and according to general experience, the sign given will not 
prove deceptive, for the axiom which is based on experience 
of the fruit of both good and bad trees is verified generally 
in man also. Christ illustrated this general axiom, in the 
first instance, by the reference to a well-known fact: ‘‘Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?”’ (v. 16 b). 
He chose thorns and thistles, which most likely were growing 
luxuriantly round the place where He was teaching, and 


grapes and figs, of all the fruits of Palestine the most 
delicious. 


"AxavOac is the general term for all those thorny weeds which 
flourish so luxuriantly in Palestine. TiSoro. must be taken likewise in 
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a general sense for thorns or thistles, as we find it in the Septuagint 
used alternatively with axavy6a as being synonymous (Gen. 3, 18; Os. 
10, 8). In Luke, it is used as a synonym for Baros. There is no question 
here of the family of Tribulus, of which the species Tr. terrestris L. 
grows everywhere as a common weed in the fields and along the roadsides 
(E. Bossier, “Flora orientalis,” I, 902; G. E. Post, “Flora of Syria,” 
p. 186). In the Vulgate tribulus corresponds to three different Hebrew 
names (bargdnim, dardar, and chéach). In the Septuagint, similarly, 
tpiBodos stands for the Hebrew terms dardar, chdriz, and sén. 

We must not assume that the grapes and figs were contrasted with 
the dxav#ac and rpi8orox because they resembled the fruits of the thorns 
and thistles. 


To the fact, so well-known to every one from experience, 
Christ joins by means of otvws the still more widely known 
axiom that “. .. every good tree brings forth good fruit, 
and the evil tree brings forth evil fruit” (v. 77). Here 
again holds good the remark made before, that where it is 
a question not of the physical, but of the moral order, the 
application of the image to its antitype has its limitations. 


Professor Jiilicher, in asserting with regard to these limitations nec- 
essarily exacted by the nature of the subject that ‘‘they stand self-con- 
demned”’ (II, 119), forgets the rule which he himself elsewhere so often 
emphasized of careful and restricted application of figures to realities. 

As aya6és and xadés stand for the good qualities of the tree and its 
fruit, we must also accept campdés and zovnpds in a similar sense as descrip- 
tive of the bad qualities which are contrasted with the good ones. 
Hence in this instance, as in that of the fish in an earlier parable, we 
must not press the original meaning “rotten” in campos. The meaning 
here is that such trees and fruits are like the thorns and thistles previously 
mentioned. 


Christ repeats this truth still more emphatically in 
another form: ‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can an evil tree bring forth good fruit” (v. 18). In 
Nature this rule holds good without any exception, apart 
from the improvements which may be effected by man’s 
intervention. Nothing will cause a thorn-bush to produce 
toothsome figs. Generally speaking, we find the same law 
verified in men; their conduct is as their good or evil dis- 
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positions. But the possibility of a change must not be 
excluded, nor again the possibility of a bad man doing an 
isolated good act, nor of a good man committing a bad one; 
in this, as in other things, the exception only proves the rule. 
As long as man does not change his wicked, corrupt heart 
his works will not be good, and on the other hand, the good 
man out of the good stores of his heart will bring forth good 
works. Christ Himself explains in this sense the meaning 
of His words in the two passages. 

He would not however merely give a sign, but He also 
joined with it a solemn warning and threat which might 
point out to all in an emphatic manner the necessity of 
serious amendment of life: ‘Every tree that brings not 
forth good fruit shall be cut down! and shall be cast into the 
fire” (v. 19). These are the same words in which the great 
preacher of penance had cried aloud to the people on the 
banks of the Jordan. Our Lord, indeed, had in view pri- 
marily the false teachers in Israel against whom he would 
warm in particular. They would not, all admonitions not- 
withstanding, repent and amend, and hence they should incur 
temporal and eternal destruction. 

But the words, in their universal application, contain a 
solemn appeal to all men to bring forth the good fruits 
which God requires, by obedience to the instructions and 
exhortations propounded in the Sermon on the Mount. 

Christ, in conclusion, once more repeats the saying with 
which He began the parable: “By their fruits you shall 
know them” (vy. 20). 

The sequence of the words is different in Luke, where 
they are joined to the warning against uncharitable criticism, 
given after our Lord had proposed the parables of the Blind 
Leaders of the Blind, and of the Master and the Disciples. 


With regard to this difference and also a slight divergence in the 
words themselves, Maldonatus observes: ‘‘Itaque Lucas aut non eandem 
(similitudinem), quam hic (c. 7) Matthaeus, recitat, aut dictorum ordi- 


1On éxxémreras compare remarks on éxxopor, p. 414. 
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hem connexionemque non servat. Nam apud Matthaeum quidem tam 
apte adhaeret proximae sententiae, ut divelli ab ea non possit, nisi 
altera aut utraque rumpatur” (loc. cit. 187). 


The text of the parable in St. Luke agrees partly with 
the words in the seventh chapter of St. Matthew and partly 
with those in the twelfth. After what has been said the 
passage will scarcely need further exposition. 


We might imagine that in the abstract the thorn-bush, Baros, Vulg. 
rubus, meant the blackberry-bush, which is frequently met with every- 
where in Palestine (Rubus discolor Willdenow et Nees. E. Boissier, 
“Flora orient.,’’ II 695; G. E. Post, ‘Flora of Syria,” p. 304), and which 
has been suggested also for the burning bush (LXX Baros, Vulg. rubus, 
Hebr. 38: Ex. 3, 24). However, in the opinion of many, the 
blackberry-bush must give place to the hawthorn as the burning bush on 
Sinai, and similarly, here also, according to many commentators, its 
place in the Gospel has to be shared with several members of the same 
family, for like the dkavOac in Matthew and Luke, and the rpiGoron 
in Matthew, this Baros also would be only a synonym and used for thorn- 
bushes in general. 


In Luke the parable ends with these words, which recur 
in Matthew, 12, as well, and in which Christ explains the 
whole image: ‘‘A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart brings forth that which is good: and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure brings forth that which is evil. 
For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks” 
(v. 45). According as the heart and will are well or evilly 
disposed so will men’s actions and speech be good or bad. 
“Out of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaks.”’ 


“‘Treasure,’”’ Oncavpds, is used here as the vor media, inasmuch as it 
indicates the good as well as the evil stored in the heart. It is not 
necessary to understand it literally as a storeroom. 


In Matthew the image itself is the same as that in Luke, 
as is the exposition which Christ adds in the application of 
the image to the Pharisees. But the words, particularly of 
the opening sentence (v. 33), offer some difficulty, which 
has given occasion for various interpretations. 
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Most of the old and many of the modern commentators understand 
by the tree (v. 33) the Person of Christ, and by the fruit, the work of 
Christ, which was precisely just then called into question by the driving 
out of the evil spirit. Our Lord, according to this construction, in the 
verse alluded to would demonstrate the inconsistency of the Pharisees’ 
accusation, by which His adversaries acknowledged that His works were 
good, but at the same time condemned Himself in person as wicked, 
and in league with Beelzebub. ‘Either make the tree good and its 
fruit good, or make the tree evil and its fruit evil.”’ Therefore St. John 
Chrysostom in his epitome! says: ‘‘“O 6€ deve, robrd éorw* Oddels byav, 
gnotv, elrev bre Tovnpdv Epyov early Td daivovas amedavve Kal €€ alTa@y edev- 
Oepotv avOpmmous. . . . émel ovv Tots pev Epyous ovK EueupovTo, Toy dé Taira 
tpyatépuevov, dnolv ore mapa THY T&Y TpayyLaTwy aKodovbiay tTodTo movetTe”’ 
Kae Ti Ne 

St. Hilary, St. Jerome, Euthymius, and others express themselves 
similarly, and amongst modern exegetists the following concur in this 
view: Cajetan, Jans. of Ghent, Calmet, Schegg, Reischl, Bisping, Fillion, 
Polzl, etc. But St. Augustine, with greater accuracy, refers the words to 
the Pharisees themselves. ‘‘Verus sensus,” justly remarks Maldonatus,? 
“mihi videtur esse, quem multis locis D. Augustinus exposuit . . ., 
arborem et bonam et malam ipsos Pharisaeos appellari. Reprehendit 
enim Christus eorum hypocrisim, quod cum bona arbor videri vellent, 
malos tamen fructus facerent, aut quod, cum mala arbor essent, bonos 
videri vellent fructus facere, iubetque aut aperte malos aut aperte bonos 
esse.” Blessed Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas interpret the 
saying similarly. 

The double imperative rounoare presents another difficulty, which is 
of a twofold nature, first with reference to its meaning, and then on 
account of the expression roujoare ro devpov carpov, to which many take 
exception. Many conceive the meaning in a declarative sense, ‘‘make,”’ 
that is to say, “be of opinion,” ‘judge ye,’ as Euthymius indeed ob- 
serves: momoate avtl rod elrare’ (ad loc. M. 129, 384 B). Schanz also 
firmly adheres to this interpretation (Mt. p. 331). But even if this 
accorded with the referring of the words to Christ, according to the first 
mentioned construction, still it cannot be so clearly understood with re- 
gard to the Pharisees as the good or bad fruit. We must continue to 
accept the word, in this second and more accurate exposition of the sen- 
tence, according to its generally received meaning of ‘“‘make,”’ “procure.” 
In explanation of the somewhat unusual mode of speech we may point 
out that in the application of the image to man all depends upon the 
will, which may be made good or evil according to the voluntary decision 
of the individual, and then will produce the fruits of good or evil actions. 


1 Cramer’s Catena, I, 95. 2 St. Aug. p. 295. 
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Hence, with regard to the words, “‘. . . make the tree evil, and its 
fruit evil,’ the difficulty cannot be got over by construing the im- 
perative as a conditional clause and translating then in this fashion: 
“Produce a good tree and you have from it good fruit; produce a 
rotten tree and you have rotten fruit.’”’ Such was Luther’s render- 
ing, to which Weizsicker adheres. This interpretation cannot be recon- 
ciled with the words themselves, for we cannot construe the xaf rov 
xap7rov etc., as an apodosis. We must remember rather that in the reality 
only one or the other of these alternatives is possible: either good or 
bad; if not good, then bad is the necessary result. This necessity 
can be expressed only by means of the imperative, as Jiilicher justly 
observed (II, 124). Hence, by no means is an invitation to bad works 
to be inferred from it. 


Christ expresses the same necessity in the following 
words: ‘You offspring of vipers, how can you speak good 
things, whereas you are evil?” (v. 34). Evil speaking, like 
the blasphemous accusation of being in league with Beelzebub, 
is an outpouring of the interior wickedness of the corrupt 
heart, and as long as this is not amended, there is, certainly, 
nothing but evil to be expected from such people. Thus, then, 
this is exemplified similarly as in Luke by the words regarding 
the good man and the bad one who bring forth, each one 
individually, good or evil from the stores of his heart (v. 35). 

The parable, equally in its application to the Pharisees, 
as we find it in Matthew, as in its general wording, contains 
for all who desire to be united with Christ a solemn appeal 
to bring forth good fruit by the fulfilment of God’s will. 
The image itself is very similar to that in the parable of the 
Barren Fig-tree and, in like manner, the lesson which it 
contains is closely connected with that which we learned 
from the former simile. 

The good tree and the bad, in general, like the barren 
fig-tree, have been repeatedly applied to individual Chris- 
tians. The Church appoints the parable (according to St. 
Matthew, chapter 7, 15-20) as the Gospel to be read on the 
seventh Sunday after Pentecost, and because of this, preachers 
make use of it more frequently than the previous parable 
for the instruction of the people. 
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A portion of St. Hilary’s commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew 
serves as homily for the third nocturn on the same Sunday. 

The narrative of the barren fig-tree, which is still more intelligible 
to the people and in its various features easier of application, admits 
of being very advantageously used in connection with the Gospel for 
this particular Sunday. Some of the applications which were given of 
this previous parable are quite appropriate for the image of the good 
tree and the bad. 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 
Luke, 18, 9-14 
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HE parable of the Pharisee and the Publican is 


x) |e 


Le. 18, 9-14: 


9. Eézev 6€ kal rpos Twas Tovs tremot- 
Ooras é’ éavtots, dre eloiv Sixaror, Kal 
é£ovlevotbvTas Tols Nourrods, THY TapaBo- 
Anv Tabrny’ 

10. “Av@pwmo dio aveBnoay eis TO 
tepov ‘mpocevlEacbat, 6 ets Papicatos Kal 
6 €Tepos TEAWY NS. 

11. ‘O Gaproatos 
TOs EQUTOV TpoTNLXETO" 


eTabels Tatra 
‘O beds, evxa- 
pioT® got, Ste ovK ell Gomep of Aottol 
Tov avOpwruv, &pmayes, AdiKoL, oxol, 
H Kal ws ovTos 6 TeNWYNS. 

12. Nnorebw dls tod caBBarov, aro- 
dexaTevw TavTa, doa KT@uat. 

13. ‘O 6€ redwvns paxpdbev éorws 
olk HOerev OvdE Tors dPOadyovs ETApat 
eis TOV olpavov, ANN’ EruTTEV TO aT OOS 
aitod heywv: O Geds, thaoOnri wou TO 
GMapTWAQ. 

14. Aéyw tytv, xaréBn otros Sded- 
KaLwpeévos els TOV olKoV abrod map’ Exetvov" 
dre Tas 6 Wav éavrov TasrewwOqoer at, 
6 6¢ rarewav éavrov tWwOhoerat. 


recorded by St. Luke only. 


It is as follows: 


Le. 18, 9-14: 


Y, Dixit autem et ad quosdam, 
qui in se confidebant tamquam iusti 
et aspernabantur ceteros, parabolam 
istam: 

10. Duo homines ascenderunt in 
templum, ut orarent, unus_ phari- 
saeus, et alter publicanus. 

11. Pharisaeus stans haec apud 
se orabat: Deus, gratias ago tibi, 
quia non sum sicut ceteri hominum, 
raptores, iniusti, adulteri, velut 
etiam hic publicanus. 

12. Ieiuno bis in sabbato; de- 
cimas do omnium, quae possideo. 

13. Et publicanus a longe stans 
nolebat nec oculos ad caelum levare, 
sed percutiebat pectus suum dicens: 
Deus, propitius esto mihi peccatori. 


14. Dico vobis, descendit hic ius- 
tificatus in domum suam ab illo: 
quia omnis, qui se exaltat, humili- 
abitur, et qui se humiliat, exaltabitur, 
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V. 9. de ka SDBL etc., Vulg., etc.; de (without xa) AT etc... 
beelq etc.; Syr. Sinait., Curet., Pesh. et dixit;—rnv mapaB. ravr. 
wanting in D.—10. o es: es (without 0) BD RX;—xa o erepos: 
kar es D, ceff?q.—11l. zpos eavrov wanting in N*, bef ff?ilg, 
Sahid., Eth. versions, Tisch.; many Cod. and Textus rec. have it before 
Tavta;— worep: ws DL Qetce.—12. amodexarexw &* B; arodexatw N° 
AD and most.—13. 0 dere. NAGL etc.; kacoreA. ADQ etc.; 
—rto0 ornfos SBD etc.; es tro or. ATA etc. —14. vm: + ore 
K Q Uetc.; —es tov oxoy avrov wanting in D, Sahid. vers.;— rap 
exevov 8 BL etc.; Sahid., Copt. vers., Lachm., Westc.-H., Nestle, Hetz., 
Brandsch.; paddov rap atkewov tov dapicavov D; 7 yap exewos AP Q etc., 
Goth. vers., Tisch.; 7» exewos Textus rec. with some minus., magis quam 
ille pharisaeus bee (+ qui se exaltabat) fff%ilqr; magis praeter 
illum phar. d; ab illo Vulg. (other Lat. var. cf. in Wordsworth). 


Le, 18: 

9. And to some who trusted in themselves as just, and despised 
others, he spoke also this parable: 

10. Two men went up into the temple to pray: the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. 

11. The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself: O God, I 
give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. 

12. J fast twice in a week: I give tithes of all that I possess. 

13. And the publican, standing afar off, would not so much as lift 
up his eyes towards heaven; but struck his breast, saying: O God, be 
merciful to me a sinner. 

14. I say to you, this man went down into his house justified rather 
than the other: because every one that exalts himself shall be humbled: 
and he that humbles himself shall be exalted. 


The Evangelist records this parable immediately after 
that of the Unjust Judge, which was proposed to the dis- 
ciples in connection with the eschatological discourse and 
the image of the Body and the Eagles, on our Lord’s last 
journey through Perea on His way to Jerusalem (Le. 17, 
20-37). But whilst previously it was made clear to whom 
the parable was proposed by the little word atrots, which 
could only refer to the disciples, here those addressed are 
expressly described in these words: ‘‘some who trusted in 
themselves as just, and despised others” (Le. 18, 9). 
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The pds has often been rendered by “with reference to,” and 
Schanz translates it thus (Le. p. 445). But in translating the eizety, 
or Aéyew, or Nadety mpds Twa in Luke, which are quite commonly used to 
indicate the person addressed, there are no grounds for departing from 
the rendering in the Vulgate, “dixit autem et ad quosdam.” 


As to the class of people thus indicated, various opinions 
have been expressed. Some think that on account of the 
connection with what went before, it must be assumed that 
here also it is the disciples who are addressed, but only a 
certain class amongst them. ‘‘Such amongst the followers 
of Jesus as were spiritually proud, or who were filled with 
dislike for the sinners amongst them” (Schanz, Schleier- 
macher, Godet, and others). Some, however, think that 
this parable was addressed rather to the Pharisees and 
to those who shared their views. This seems the more 
probable by reason of the characterizing of the latter class 
in the words quoted and the contrasting of the Pharisee with 
the publican in the parable. The words eizev 6€ kai, with 
which the transition is made, do indeed apparently somewhat 
lessen the close connection of what follows with what went 
before. 

We therefore need not conclude that the parable, in 
point of time, immediately followed the one previously 
recorded. The very similar nature of the subject in both 
parables afforded St. Luke sufficient reason for connecting 
the two. It may be that something had occurred just before 
which is not recorded by the Evangelist, but which afforded 
occasion for the instruction. 


Some see a proof of self-confidence in the words 81 elaly dixa.or, 
because they are just; others consider that they mean rather their self- 
sufficient pretension, “that they are just.’ Both interpretations are 
in harmony with the text. In support of the second, we are referred, 
rightly, to Romans, 2, 19, and Philip, 1, 6, where the subject of the 
merroévar is expressed the first time by the accusativus cum infinitivo 
(cf. also 2 Cor. 10, 7), and by é7 in the second passage. The inten- 
tion is to emphasize overestimation of one’s own righteousness, as it is 
represented in the parable. 
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Christ chose for His image an incident in the daily life 
of the people, such surely as might be often enough observed 
in the Temple: ‘‘Two men went up into the temple to 
pray: the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican” (Le. 
18, 10). 


“Went up” is the term used in general to denote going to the 
Sanctuary. We need not assume therefore that it always means an 
ascent from a lower to a higher place (Ex. 34, 24; 1 Reg. 1, 3; 10, 3). 
But in Jerusalem the term applied to the greater part of the city in this 
latter restricted sense, for the Temple was situated on the heights of the 
hill dominating the city on the east, and was separated from the ridge 
of hills on the west by the deep Tyropean Valley. Hence, though it 
was only from the southeastern portion of the city, so-called Ophel, 
that one directly ascended to the Temple, still, from the much higher 
southwest quarter it was necessary to descend first into the valley in 
which the city lies, and thence to ascend to the heights of the Temple 
square. 

The two worshipers are taken respectively from the most distin- 
guished and the most despised classes of the people, —a Pharisee and 
a publican. The latter was certainly a Jew, although it was probable 
that there were many heathens amongst the Roman tax-collectors. 
The two must have been standing together in the same porch of 
the Israelites, or of the women, because the Pharisee saw the publican 
standing (v. 11), and from his place in the Sanctuary he could not have 
seen him in the porch of the Gentiles, beyond which the publican dare 
not pass, under penalty of death. 

The publicans or tax-farmers, to whom the government leased the 
collection of the taxes within a certain district, were guilty of much 
oppression and extortion with regard to the poor people. They were, 
for this reason, as much hated and despised amongst the Jews as are 
the Turkish tax-collectors, who hold a similar position at the present 
day. However, the Gospel shows us, not only in isolated examples like 
Matthew and Zaccheus, but also with regard to the whole class of pub- 
licans in general that they willingly obeyed Christ’s call to repentance, 
in marked contrast to the self-satisfied leaders and teachers of the people. 


We are not told at what hour of the day the two went 
up to the Temple, but these details afford us precious evi- 
dence that the Temple was visited, not only as the place of 
public worship, but also for the purpose of private devotion 
(Edersheim, II, 289). 
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“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself” (v. 
11). Although many attach particular importance to 
the fact that he stood, as being ‘‘an indication of bold and 
overconfident demeanor”? (Knabenbauer, Le. p. 506), still 
it can scarcely be proved that there is any essential dif- 
ference between oraeis and éorws, which is said of the 
publican (v. 13). Christ in an instruction on prayer in 
general, in like manner says: ‘‘And when you shall stand 
to pray,” ete. (Mc. 11, 25 drav ornkere mpocevxduevor. CF. 
Philo, De vita contempl., ed. Mangey, II, 481, 34). 


In order to find somewhat of presumption in the Pharisee’s attitude 
as contrasted with that of the publican, some have tried to connect the 
words which follow, pds éavrév, with oraGeis, and thus find in them the 
contrast to the paxpddey ésrws in v. 13. For instance, Goebel translates: 
“The Pharisee stood apart, and prayed in this way,” and he advocates 
this combination as the only one possible (I, 327 et seq.), in which Eders- 
heim agrees. But against this construction there is always the difficulty 
that the'use of mpds éavrév in the sense of ‘‘apart,’’ “for himself alone,” 
instead of the customary xa@’ éavrév (as D here reads) with a verb which 
expresses no movement towards a place, can hardly be found exemplified. 

The combination, on the other hand, with zpoonixero in the sense of 
apud se (Vulgate) or intra se (Itala), not ‘‘to himself” or ‘with refer- 
ence to himself,” is in harmony with usage and the sense, but it is 
unnecessary to emphasize it specially. 


The prayer of the Pharisee is a faithful reflection of the 
inner man: ‘‘Quid rogaverit Deum, quaere in verbis eius, 
nihil invenies. Ascendit orare, noluit Deum rogare, sed se 
laudare. Parum est, non Deum rogare, sed se laudare, 
insuper et roganti insultare’”’ (St. Augustine, Sermo 115, 2). 

He grounds his praise of himself on the two principal 
parts of godliness: freedom from evil and the doing of good: 
“OQ God, I give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican” (v. 11 b). “The rest of men” refers to all outside 
himself, without exception, or to all save the Pharisees. A 
limitation to those who were actually guilty of such misdeeds 
corresponds neither to the expression of dourol ray avOpeTwr, 
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nor to Pharisaical presumption, such as we know it from the 
Gospel and the other ancient authorities. The Pharisees 
(= W™5), indeed, were characterized by their name 
as the “separated” from other men, and also the “divided” 
from the unclean of their own nation. 

The Pharisee names the two chief parts of the positive 
constituents of righteousness which according to the views of 
his sect were regarded as the most important in legal holi- 
ness, that is to say, fasting and the giving of the tenth of 
one’s income: “I fast twice in a week,” that is, on Monday 
and Thursday; “I give tithes of all I possess”! (v. 12), 
without limiting myself to the tithes of natural productions 
prescribed by the Law (Ex. 22, 29; Lev. 27, 30; Deut. 
12, 6, 17; 14, 22 et seg.). He voluntarily exceeded the 
measure ordained by the Law both as regarded himself, in 
bodily mortifications, and towards God, in the tribute to the 
Temple. For instead of the yearly fast, he imposed upon 
himself two weekly ones; and also he gave not only of all 
the fruits of the field and the garden, including mint, dill, 
cummin, and rue (Mt. 23, 23; Le. 11, 42), but faithfully 
gave the tenth part of every increment to his income as 
well. 

He had thus given ample proof of his righteousness, and 
sufficiently justified his self-praise and his contempt for 
others such as this publican. And now his prayer was at 
an end. 


How faithfully this prayer of the model pious man in Israel corres- 
ponds to the reality, the examples and the instances of a similar frame 
of mind given in the Talmud prove to us. It is recorded in the tract 
Berakhoth (fol. 13 d) that the Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai had become so 
holy that during his whole life no rainbow was needed to assure the 
world that it would be spared a second deluge. The Rabbi’s power was 
so great that he could say to a valley: ‘Be thou filled with gold pieces.” 
He was in the habit of saying: ‘I have seen the children of the world to 
come, and they are but few; if there are three, my son and I are of the 
number, if only two, those two would be myself and my son.”’ We read 
in the Midrash Bereshith Rabbah (35, ed. Warsh. fol. 64 b) concern- 


1 xr@uar; possideo of the Vulgate would be xéxrnuat. 
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ing the same Rabbi: “If there were but two just men in the world, 
these would be himself and his son, if only one, that one would be himself.” 

The Talmud relates of another Rabbi Simon that he boasted that 
if Abraham had saved all creatures down to him (R. Simon) he would 
himself, by his own merits, save all until the end of the world, aye, even 
if Abraham resisted him, he would take Ahijah the Silonite with him 
(or according to another passage his own son instead of Abraham’s son) 
and save the whole world. 

The prayer of another pious Rabbi was as follows: “I thank thee 
O Lord God that thou hast appointed my lot with those who sit in the 
place of teaching (Synagogue), and not with those who sit at the corners 
of the streets (traders and money changers). For I rise early, and they 
rise early: I rise early to the ordinances of the Law; they rise early for 
vain things. I labor, and they labor: I labor and receive reward; they 
labor and receive no reward. I run, and they run: I run to the life of 
the world to come; they run to the abyss of ruin” (Berakhoth, fol. 28 b). 
Again, another Saint caused all Israel to pray thus to God: ‘Lord of 
the world, judge me not as those who dwell in the great cities (like 
Rome), where robbery reigns, and uncleanness and vain and false 
swearing” (Erubhin, fol. 21 b. This and the preceding passages are in 
Edersheim, I, 540; II, 291). 


“And the publican standing afar off would not so much 
as lift up his eyes towards heaven; but struck his breast, 
saying: O God, be merciful to me a sinner” (v. 13). In 
strongest contrast to the proud Pharisee relying on his own 
righteousness and despising others, feature by feature, Christ 
now shows us in the publican the humble, penitent disposi- 
tion of the contrite sinner’s heart. Whilst the Pharisee, 
probably, had drawn nearer to the Sanctuary, the publican 
stayed far off. Although we are not told expressly what it 
was from which he stayed far off, still there can be no doubt 
as to the meaning of the words. The sinner did not venture 
to advance nearer to the Holy Place nor even to place him- 
self in the front ranks of worshipers amongst the Pharisees, 
so pre-eminent amongst the people for their sanctity. He 
remained standing at the end of the court of the women, or 
of the Israelites. He did not venture even once to look up 
to heaven. We learn from many passages of Holy Serip- 
ture that the Jews were accustomed when praying to raise 
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their hands! in particular, and probably their eyes to 
heaven.? In any case, the casting down of the publican’s 
eyes is emphasized as an external sign of shame and repen- 
tance for his sins. 


The Rabbis later disputed whether a man should pray with eyes 
uplifted or eyes cast down. The tract Jebamoth (fol. 105 b in Schéttgen, 
p. 307) has the following with regard to the decisions: ‘Rabbi Chija 
and Rabbi Simeon ben Raf sat together at the door. One said: ‘Who- 
ever prays must cast down his eyes, for it is written: ‘And my eyes and 
my heart shall be there always (3 Reg. 9,3).’ - The other said: ‘He must 
lift up his eyes, for it is written: ‘Let us lift up our hearts with our 
hands to the Lord in the heavens (Thren. 3, 41).’ Finally, Rabbi 
Ismael ben Jose drew near and asked: ‘About what do you dispute?’ 
They answered: ‘Prayer.’ He said: ‘Thus spoke Abba: ‘Whosoever 
prays must cast down his eyes and lift up his heart that thus he may 
observe both sayings of the Scripture.’ ” 

Hence the Rabbinical rule was later established that “at prayer the 
feet must be placed together, the heart lifted up, and the eyes cast 
down” (Synopsis Sohar, p. 42 n. 8 in Schéttger p. 307. Maimonides 
in Lightfoot, II, 554). 


The striking of the breast was a third sign of a humble 
repentant frame of mind. Thus we read that those who 
were present at the Crucifixion went home striking their 
breasts (Le. 23, 48)3: ‘“‘Tundere autem pectus quid est, 
nisi arguere, quod latet in pectore, et evidenti pulsu occultum 
castigare peccatum?” (St. Augustine, Sermo 67, 1. M. 
38, 433). 


Amongst the Orientals, as also in southern countries, the loud 
striking of the breast is much more universally practised than amongst 
most of the colder and less emotional inhabitants of northern lands. 
According to the words of St. Augustine in the passage just quoted, it 
was also customary amongst the early Christians in Northern Africa; 
when the preacher, for example, had touched the hearts of his hearers 


1 3 Reg. 8, 22; 2 Esdr. 8,6; Ps. 27, Hebr. 28, 2; 133, Hebr. 134, 2; Thren. 2, 19; 


3, 41; 2 Mach. 3, 20. 
2 Philo, De vita contempl., ed. Mangey, II, 481, 34 et seg.: ordvres . . . kal ras re 


byes Kal xelpas els obpavdv dvarelvartes. 


3 Cf. xémrecbar, to mourn, to complain, Mt. 11, 17; 24, 30; Le. 8, 52; 238, 27; Apoc. 
Lee Ly 
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by means of some truth and had moved them to repentance, very soon 
it might be noticed that both men and women were striking their breasts. 
An occurrence, such as that for which St. Augustine censured the Chris- 
tians, might happen at the present day amongst the impressionable Orien- 
tals. The pious congregation in Hippo had heard the lector read those 
words of Christ: ‘‘Confiteor tibi Pater, Domine caeli et terrae. . .,” 
and at the word “Confiteor,” being carried away by their feelings, they 
began to strike their breasts loudly: ‘‘mox ut hoc verbum sonuit in ore 
lectoris, secutus est etiam sonus tunsionis pectoris vestri’”’ (zbid.). 


But this outward demonstration on the part of the pub- 
lican was purely a manifestation of the sentiments of his 
repentant heart which he expressed in the short but touch- 
ing and beautiful prayer: “‘O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner.” ‘‘Nota hic brevissimam orationem et efficacissi- 
mam, quia in hac orans se ipsum humiliat et Deum exaltat, 
et talis oratio est Deo acceptabilis secundum illud Eccle- 
siastici 35 (21): Oratio humiliantis se nubes penetrabit”’ 
(St. Bonaventure ad loc. VII, 456 a). 


On account of the article before aduaprwdS many think that the publi- 
can described himself ‘“‘as the sinner car’ étoxnv, of whom in his contri- 
tion he alone thinks” (Schanz, p. 447). Jamsenius of Ghent also infers 
from it that he did not say nobis peccatoribus, but mihi peccatori, “quasi 
solus fuisset peccator” (p. 707 b). But it is not in the least necessary 
to assume this, because the article in the apposition may merely form 
the connecting link between wot and auaprwAS (Jiilicher, II, 605). This 
latter interpretation also, is to be preferred. 

The publican prays solely for God’s grace and mercy, that the Lord 
might pardon his sins and restore him once more to grace théo6nr1, just 
as David prayed: ‘For thy name’s sake, O Lord, thou wilt pardon my 
sin: for it is great” (Ps. 24, Hebr. 25, 11; in the Septuagint it is trans- 
lated ihaon 77 duapria wou) (Jans.). 

No allusion to the publican’s reputation as a public sinner is needful 
to explain his consciousness of guilt. In the man it was grounded on his 
keen consciousness of his manifold transgressions. 


The publican’s simple and humble prayer brings the 
image itself to an effective conclusion. But Christ would 
accentuate still more clearly the lesson of the parable which 
in the image was intelligible to every one, and He adds: 
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rather than the other: because every one that exalts 
himself, shall be humbled; and he that humbles himself, 
shall be exalted” (v. 14). 

From the example set before him every one could pro- 
nounce judgment on the two worshipers. Admitting that 
many of the hearers would rather take the part of the 
Pharisee than of the publican, still the natural sense of 
truth and goodness must tell every one which of the two 
worshipers was right before God. Where the contrast 
between proud self-exaltation and contrite self-abasement 
was so sharply defined and shown so truly and clearly, the 
verdict on the two could not be long delayed. 

Christ confirmed the verdict emphatically (Néyw suiv) by 
pointing out the hidden efficacy of humble prayer with God. 
It obtained for the publican the grace of justification ‘‘ before 
that”’ Pharisee who in the consciousness of his own right- 
eousness believed that he did not need justification in the 
eyes of God. 


According to the usage of the Septuagint, and of the New Testa- 
ment also, Ilap’ éxetvov, as the correct reading runs (cf. the various 
readings), expresses a comparison in which the positive is employed 
instead of the comparative. But the comparison is not to be taken as 
meaning that the publican was only justified in a higher degree than the 
Pharisee and that the latter was also, at least in a certain degree, justi- 
fied before God. On the contrary, the justification of the one is the more 
strongly emphasized by the non-justification of the other. It is a Sem- 
itic mode of speech frequently used in the Old Testament by which the 
second member is mentioned only for the purpose of more strongly 
accentuating the first, without in the least according to the second any 
of the attributes bestowed upon the first. Cf. for instance Hab. 1, 13 
devorante impio iustiorem se; Gen. 38, 26 iustior me est; similarly uaddov 
# Joh. 3, 19; 1 Tim. 1, 4. The Jewish formula, quoted by Schéttgen 
(p. 308), according to which those returning from sacrifice in the Temple, 
as such, are described as the “just going away,” does not permit of much 
being concluded from it regarding Christ’s words. 


In conclusion, our Lord drew from the parable the lesson 
suitable to all, that the proud shall be humbled, and the 
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humble exalted. The meaning of 6 i~av éavréy and 6 raze- 
vav éavrév was clear to every one from the simile. Accord- 
ing to the preceding words, we must understand by the 
humbling and the exalting, the losing and the acquiring of 
God’s grace on which depends either our admission into 
the kingdom of God or our exclusion therefrom. In so far 
the idea of the consummation of the kingdom of Heaven, 
which was expressed in our Lord’s eschatological discourse, is 
re-echoed in this parable. 

The Evangelist in his introductory words and Christ in 
those with which He concludes, both describe the lesson of 
humility as the chief end of this similitude. This lesson is 
of the greatest importance for all ages and for every member 
of Christ’s kingdom. It had been said already, it is true, in 
the Old Testament that “he shall scorn the scorners, and 
to the meek he will give grace” (Prov. 3, 34). But in 
Israel the proper soil, light and sunshine, the rain and 
morning dew were still wanting to the lovely fragrant flower 
of humility. The breath of the Pharisaical spirit caused it 
to pine away and wither. It was the example and the teach- 
ing of Christ, who invited all to imitate His humility and 
who not only pointed out to every one the way, but also 
merited that all should receive strength for the change of 
life, — this alone it was which caused this virtue to take 
root, to shoot up, to bloom, and to spread its fragrance 
everywhere. 

According to the words of Christ the practise of this 
virtue forms not merely a beautiful ornament for the perfect 
in the kingdom of God; it is the necessary condition required 
from every one, a nuptial robe to which the Lord will never 
waive His right in dealing with the members of His 
kingdom. 

In addition to the going to the Temple and the prayer to 
which Christ joined the lesson of humility, many apply the 
parable also to our demeanor in the House of God and 
during prayer, although this was not the chief object of 
Christ’s instruction. But, certainly, it must prove to us 
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that humility of heart is always and everywhere necessary 
in prayer. 

We may, also, in the publican’s demeanor and prayer 
further consider the course of the sinner’s justification. 
Through the knowledge of his guilt he arrived at a salutary 
shame in the consciousness of his unworthiness, and then 
to heartfelt contrition and the knowledge of his guilt he 
joined the hope of forgiveness and a petition for grace. 

In accordance with the chief end of the parable, the 
Fathers of the Church in their interpretations usually lay 
particular stress on the lesson of humility which all should 
learn from the example of the two worshipers. This, the 
principal lesson, is then applied to one’s demeanor when 
praying, to the knowledge of one’s sins, ete. 


The beautiful words of St. Augustine in his one hundred and fifteenth 
sermon form the best known of these expositions of the present parable; 
part of this sermon is used in the Office of the Church. At the end of 
the lesson in the Breviary the following is added: ‘De pharisaeo et 
publicano accepisti controversiam; audi sententiam: audisti superbum 
accusatorem, audisti reum humilem: audi nunc iudicem. Amen dico 
vobis. Veritas dicit, Deus dicit, iudex dicit. Amen dico vobis, descendit 
tustificatus de templo publicanus ille magis quam ille pharisaeus. Dic, 
Domine, causam. Ecce video publicanum iustificatum magis de templo 
descendere quam pharisaeum. Quaero quare. Quaeris quare? Audi 
quare. Quia omnis, qui se exaltat, humiliabitur, et qui se humiliat, exalta- 
bitur. Audisti sententiam, cave causam malam; aliud dico: audisti 
sententiam, cave superbiam. Videant nunc, audiant ista nescio qui impie 
garrientes et de suis viribus praesumentes; audiant, qui dicunt: Deus 
me hominem fecit, iustum ipse me facio. O peior et detestabilior phari- 
saeo! Pharisaeus ille superbe quidem iustum se dicebat, sed tamen inde 
ille Deo gratias agebat . . . Quid est ergo, qui impie oppugnat gratiam, 
si reprehenditur, qui superbe agit gratias?”’ (Sermo 115 n. 2 et seq. M. 
38, 656 et seq.). 

St. Maximus of Turin similarly exhorts to the practice of humility, 
although he regards the Pharisee and the publican as being primarily 
an image of the Jews and Gentiles: “Lectum est de pharisaeo et publi- 
cano, quorum duorum dum merita, preces personasque considero, satis 
admiro bonitatem Dei iustumque iudicium Christi. Confusa superbia, 
meruit iustificari humilitas; lacrimae invenerunt misericordiam, iactantia 
reprobatur. Erubuit pharisaeus, qui gaudebat, gavisus est publicanus, 
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qui plangebat, et audit iustitiam ... Primo in istis duobus duorum 
populorum intellego designari personam, Judaeorum et gentlum .. . 
Publicanus autem de longinquo stabat, personam gentium, ut diximus, 
portans, quia gentes a Deo peccatis longius tenebantur. Ergo de lon- 
ginquo stabat et neque oculos volebat ad caelum levare. Vides, lam 
postulantis fit sibi tudex conscientia; punit in semetipsa peccata, non 
audet proximius accedere, non audet oculos ad caelum levare nec vult 
pollutis oculis videre candidam lucem, quia oculos in dolore positos 
lux serena perstringit et percutit, ideoque inclinatus ad terram percu- 
tiebat pectus suum dicens: Deus, propitius esto mihi peccatori .. . 
Ideoque et nos, fratres, humilitatem sectemur et miti corde et humili 
prece Domino supplicemus, ut eius misericordiae auxilium consequamur, 
cui est gloria in saecula. Amen” (De capitulis Evangeliorum Exposi- 
tiones, VIII. M. 57, 815 et seq.). 

St. Isidore of Seville (d. 636) also lays stress on the same reference 
to the Jews and heathens in his “ Allegoriae quaedam Scripturae Sacrae ’’: 
“Pharisaeus orans in templo Judaeorum est populus, qui ex lustificationi- 
bus legis extollit merita sua: Publicanus vero gentilis est populus, qui 
longe a Deo positus confitetur peccata sua. Quorum unus superbiendo 
recessit humiliatus, alter confitendo Deo appropinquare meruit exaltatus” 
(n. 223 et seg. M. 83, 127 B), 

In his commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke, St. Ambrose, who does 
not treat of the parable in detail, with reference to it incidentally ex- 
presses the same idea: “ Potes etiam moraliter de omni intellegere pec- 
catore et de arrogante divite (that is to say, the saying about the camel 
and the eye of the needle). Nonne tibi videtur publicanus ille oneratus 
suorum conscientia delictorum, cum oculos ad Deum non auderet adtol- 
lere, velut quidam camellus in foramen acus confessionis suae remediis 
facilius introire quam pharisaeus ille in regnum Dei, adrogans in prece, 
iactans innocentiae, praesumtor gloriae, exprobrator misericordiae, praedi- 
cator sui, criminator alieni, qui magis conveniret Dominum quam rogaret? 
Si quis igitur horret camellum, horrescat eum, qui factis foedior sit camello”’ 
(VIII, 72; cf. VII, 240. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 32, 4, 428, 389). 

St. Bede (d. 735) in his commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel adopts his 
words (M. 92, 553 A). They recur later in Blessed Rhabanus Maurus 
(De universo IV 1. M. 111, 81 et seqg.), and in the “ Allegoriae in N. T.” 
in the works of Hugo of St. Victor (IV, 27. M. 175, 824). 

The admonition in the parable regarding humility has been explained 
also by St. Cyprian as referring especially to prayer and the acknowl- 
edgment of one’s sins: “Adorans autem, fratres dilectissimi, nec illud 
ignoret, quemadmodum in templo cum pharisaeo publicanus oraverit. 
Non allevatis in caelum impudenter oculis nec manibus insolenter 
erectis, pectus suum pulsans et peccata intus inclusa contestans, divinae 
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misericordiae implorabat auxilium, et cum sibi pharisaeus placeret, sanc- 
tificari hic magis meruit, qui sic rogavit, qui spem salutis non in fiducia 
innocentiae suae posuit, cum innocens nemo sit, sed peccata confessus 
humiliter oravit; et exaudivit orantem, qui humilibus ignoscit” (De 
Dominica oratione c. 6. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 3, 1, 269 et seg.). St. 
Gregory the Great, also, repeatedly takes occasion from the parable to 
utter a warning against pride and presumption: ‘‘Pharisaeus namque ille, 
qui in templum oraturus ascendit, civitatem mentis suae quanta muni- 
tione vallavit, audiamus: Jeiuno, inquit, bis in sabbato, decimas do 
omnium, quae possideo. Qui praemisit: Gratias ago tibi. Magna certe 
munimina adhibuit. Sed videamus, ubi insidianti hosti immunitum fo- 
ramen reliquit: Quia non sum sicut publicanus ille. Ecce civitatem 
cordis sui insidiantibus hostibus per elationem aperuit, quam frustra 
per ielunium et eleemosynas clausit. Incassum munita sunt cetera, 
cum locus unus, de quo hosti patet aditus, munitus non est. Gratis 
recte egit, si perverse se super publicanum extulit. Civitatem cordis 
sui extollendo prodidit, quam abstinendo et largiendo servavit”? (Moral. 
XIX, 33. M. 76, 119). 

He exhorts similarly in his homily on Ezechiel, in conclusion to the 
words, Et totum corpus oculis plenum (Ez. 1, 18): ‘“Eece ad exhibendam 
abstinentiam, ad impendendam misericordiam, ad referendas Deo gratias 
oculum pharisaeus habuerat, sed ad humilitatis studium oculum non 
habebat . . . Pharisaeus autem, qui ielunium exhibuit, decimas dedit, 
Deo gratias retulit, quasi paene per circuitum in suae civitatis custodia 
vigilavit. Sed quia unum in se foramen superbiae non attendit, ibi 
hostem pertulit, ubi per neglegentiam oculum clausit’”? (Hom. in Ezech. 
l. I hom. 7. M. 76, 842 et seq.). 

St. Bede adopts these words in his commentary, and he adds to them 
the following application of the concluding portion of the parable: ‘“ Et 
de utroque populo praefato (Judaeorum et gentilium) et de omni superbo 
vel humili recte potest intellegi, sicut et illud, quod alibi legimus: Ante 
ruinam exaltatur cor et ante gloriam humiliatur. Quapropter et de verbis 
elati pharisaei, quibus humiliari meruit, possumus ex diverso formam 
humilitatis, qua sublimemur, assumere, ut sicut ille consideratis et peio- 
rum vitiis et suis virtutibus est elatus ad ruinam, ita nos non nostra 
solum pigritia, sed et meliorum virtutibus inspectis humiliemur ad glo- 
riam, quatenus unusquisque nostrum haec apud se supplex et submissus 
obsecret: Deus omnipotens, miserere supplici tuo, quia non sum sicut 
innumeri servi tui, contemptu saeculi sublimes, iustitiae merito gloriosi, 
castitatis laude angelici, velut etiam multi illorum, qui post flagitia 
publica paenitendo tibi meruerunt esse devoti. Qui etiam, si quid boni 
tua gratia largiente fecero, quo fine hoc faciam, quave a te districtione 
pensetur, ignoro”’ (M. 92, 553 A). 
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From among the later homilies in which this idea of the Fathers of 
the Church frequently recurs we may quote here a passage from Pope 
Innocent III, Sermo VI dominicalis (M. 217, 473-80): “Certe inter 
accusatorem et reum in hac parabola controversia coram iudice ventila- 
tur; accusator est pharisaeus, publicanus est reus humilis et devotus, 
iudex iustus et verax. . . . Iudex autem tamquam iustus et verax, audi- 
tis confessionibus partium, causae sententiam promulgavit: Amen dico 
vobis, descendit hic iustificatus in domum suam ab ilo. Sententiae causam 
expressit: quoniam omnis, qui se exaltat, humiliabitur, et qui se humaliat, 
exaltabitur. Iste confitetur se peccatorem et Deus dimittit illi peccatum; 
nam Deus superbis resistit, humilibus autem dat gratiam. In tribus publi- 
canus iste specialiter commendatur: quod a longe stabat, quod oculos 
levare nolebat, quod pectus suum percutiebat. Per quae tria illa notan- 
tur, quae sunt necessaria paenitenti, videlicet pudor, timor et dolor. 
Ex pudore namque a longe stabat, ex timore oculos non levabat, ex dolore 
pectus percutiebat. Ergo erubescit, expavescit et ingemiscit propter 
turpitudinem, multitudinem et magnitudinem peccatorum. Et ideo de 
sua diffidens iustitia et de divina confidens misericordia breviter orat: 
Deus, inquit, propitius esto mihi peccatort. Sed brevis oratio longam 
indulgentiam promeretur, quia descendit hic wustificatus in domum suam 
ab illo. In percussione pectoris tria sunt, quae debent notari, ictus, sonus 
et tactus; per quae tria illa significantur, quae sunt in vera paenitentia 
necessaria, videlicet cordis contritio, quam significat ictus; oris con- 
fessio, quam significat sonus; operis satisfactio, quam significat tactus 
. . » Quoniam plerosque vestrum oportet sequi exemplum humilis publi- 
cani, instruamur, cur publicanus iste a longe stabat et in caelum aspicere 
non audebat. Aestimo quidem, quod si fuisset interrogatus, protinus 
respondisset: Ideo a longe sto, quia confundor et erubesco; in caelum 
suspicere vereor et expavesco ad altare accedere propter quattuor maxime 
causas, quas per ordinem explicabo. Prima siquidem causa est, quod 
sum foedus et foetidus nefariis et nefandis maculis peccatorum, ita ut 
abominabilior et immundior sit anima mea quam caro leprosa . . . Causa 
vero secunda est, quia ingratus et indevotus sum Deo pro omnibus 
omnino bonis et donis mihi concessis et collatis ab eo . . . Tertia vero 
causa est, quod patientia Dei semper sum abusus, divitias bonitatis et 
longanimitatis elus contemnens . . . Quarta denique causa est, quod 
ipsi Deo meo sum infidelis et mendax et proditor et periurus, eo quod non 
servavl propositum, non promissum, non votum, non etiam iuramentum, 
sed semper ut canis ad vomitum sum reversus . . . Quid itaque faciam? 
Fugere nequeo, appropinquare pavesco. Sed necessitas superet verecun- 
diam et audacia vincat timorem. Surgam igitur et nune tandem ibo 
ad patrem meum et dicam et: Pater, peccavi in caelum et coram te; iam 
non sum dignus vocari filius twus . . . Nisi scirem te misericordissimum 
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et piissimum, clementissimum et benignissimum, patientissimum et 
mitissimum, ego quidem omnino diffiderem et penitus desperarem. Sed 
tu, Domine, propitius esto mihi,” etc. 


Amongst the Greek Fathers of the Church also, this 
parable formed a favorite subject for preaching, and they 
employed it on other occasions as well as a warning against 
pride and presumption in particular, and an exhortation to 
humility. 


St. Gregory of Nazianzus inserts the simile in his poetical autobi- 
ography (Carm. II, 1, de rebus suis, v. 392-414. M. 37, 999-1001). 
He paraphrases the prayer of the publican thus: ‘Be merciful and take 
compassion on Thy servant who is oppressed with evil. Neither the 
Law, nor good works, nor titles can save me, nor is he who accuses me 
a liar. I am ashamed to tread the Temple with my unclean feet. But 
may Thy grace, Thy mercy, drop down upon my unworthiness, for 
through these alone, O Almighty God, dost Thou still vouchsafe hope 
to sinners.”” He then continues: ‘‘Thus did they speak, and God heard 
them both, and He had mercy on him whom He saw humbled before 
Him, and He looked not at the proud. So look, so judge, O God, and 
grant me hope, for I am that unworthy publican, and as I send forth 
my sighs with him, so do I hope for similar mercy.” Cf. also Carm. 
I, 27, v. 92 et seg.; Oratio 43 in laudem Basilii M. n. 64 (M. 37, 505 A; 
36, 581 A). 

St. John Chrysostom manifests his preference for this parable by the 
use which he makes of it. In his fifth homily, De incomprehensibili 
Dei natura (n. 7), he says: “That thou mayest know how great a good 
it is not to boast of one’s doings, imagine to thyself two carriages, and 
to one team yoke pride and righteousness together, and in the other, sin 
and humility. Thou wilt see how the carriage drawn by sin and humil- 
ity will outrun that drawn by pride and righteousness, not of its own 
strength, but by the power of humility; and thou wilt see the other 
defeated, not because of the weakness of righteousness, but by reason 
of the weight and burden of pride. For as humility by its great excel- 
lence outweighs and overcomes the heaviness of sin, so pride, by its 
weight and burden, is able soon to overcome and drag down the right- 
eousness which easily lifts itself above others. The example of the Phar- 
isee and the publican shows us that the one team is in reality faster 
than the other,” etc. (M. 48, 745 et seq.). 

In his third homily on Saul and David he points out how highly 
the patient endurance of abuse and the humbling of ourselves shall be 


rewarded. 
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“The publican stood far off, and replied not to the insolent abuse. 
He did not say, as many a one would have said: ‘How darest thou meddle 
with my life, or blame my actions? Am I not better than thou art? 
I will unmask thy evil doings so that thou wilt not dare ever again to 
enter these sacred precincts.’ Not one of these uncharitable words did 
he say which many of us so lightly use in daily life in our disputes 
with one another. Rather did he strike his breast with bitter sighs, and 
say: ‘Be merciful to me, a sinner.’ And he went forth justified. Seest 
thou how quickly? He bore the abuse, and was cleansed from the shame. 
He suffered himself to be reproached with his sins, and he was purified 
from his sins. The accusation of guilt became his discharge from guilt, 
and his enemy involuntarily became his benefactor. How long would the 
publican have been obliged to labor in fasting, in lying upon a hard bed, 
in vigils, in distributing his goods amongst the poor, in long penance in 
sackcloth and ashes, to obtain pardon for his many sins; yet he casts 
off all guilt simply by one word without having done any of all these 
things. The abuse and reproaches of him who exalted himself exceed- 
ingly above him brought him the crown of righteousness, and indeed, 
without sweat, without trouble, and without long waiting. Seest thou 
how we, even when we are reproached for real faults of which we our- 
selves are conscious, may soon obtain pardon for all our sins if we do 
not answer our accuser with offensive words, but rather with bitter sighs 
beg pardon of God for all our faults” (M. 54, 700 et seq.). 

In the fourth homily on the text “I saw the Lord” (Is. 6, 1) he 
explains the exhortation to humility and the warning against pride in 
the same example in the following mamner: “Shall I tell thee how great 
and good is humility, and how great an evil is pride? The sinner has 
conquered the just man, the publican the Pharisee, and words have been 
victorious over works. The publican says: ‘O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner!’ But the Pharisee says: ‘I am not as other men, a thief or a 
miser.” What then? ‘I fast twice a week, I give the tenth of all my 
goods.’ The Pharisee exhibits his works of righteousness. The publican 
utters words of humility, and such a great treasure is scattered by the 
wind, and such great poverty is changed into riches. Two ships came 
into harbor with their cargo, both enter the port, but the publican alone 
lands safely on the shore. The Pharisee suffers shipwreck, that thou mayest 
learn how great an evil is pride” (n. 4. M. 56, 125). Amongst other 
writings of the same Saint, see also De compunctione, II, n. 4; Hom. in 
Kalendas, n. 6; Ad populum Antioch. hom. 3 n. 5; De paenit. hom. 3 
n.4 f et seg.; In illud: Paulus vocatus, etc. hom. 4; Epist. ad Olympia- 
dem, 3 n. 10; In Gen. hom. 5 n. 5; Expos. in Ps. 4 n. 4; Exp. in Ps. 
7 n. 4; Exp. in Ps. 49 n. 10; Hom. in Jer. 10, 23 n. 4; De prophetiarum 
obscuritate hom. 2n. 9; In Mt. hom. 3 n. 5 ete. (M. 47, 416; 48, 961; 
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49, 54, 289 ef seg.; 51, 154; 52, 582; 53, 53; 55, 44 etrseg. 85, 256 ef 
seg.; 56, 160, 189; 57, 37). 

Similar lessons are also taught in the two homilies wrongly ascribed 
to St. John Chrysostom (M. 59, 595-600; 62, 723-8). St. Cyril of 
Alexandria in his exposition of the parable joins to the praise of humility 
an instruction on the right method of prayer (M. 72, 853 ef seqg.). St. 
Isidore of Pelusium in his epistles makes frequent allusion to the parable 
and warns against pride and presumption. 

In his beautiful sermon on the parable Andrew of Crete likewise 
lauds, above all, humility, “the nursing mother of the virtues and the 
head, the beginning, and the end of Christian piety”; he concludes by 
exhorting us to practise this humility, especially by the contrite con- 
fession of our sins (Oratio 20. M. 97, 1256-68). 

Cf. further: S. Basilius M., Hom. in Ps. 7 n. 5 et seg.; (M. 29, 340 
et seq.; Ps.-Basilius); in Is. c. 1, n. 36 (M. 30, 189 C); Severus in Cramer, 
Catena II, 133 et seg.; idem and Dorotheus, Asterius, Ephraem, Nilus, 
etc., in Balth. Corderius, Catena LXV Patrum graecorum in Lucam, p. 
437 to 448; Theophylactus and Euthymius Zigab., commentary to Luke 
(M. 123, 1004-8; 129, 1052 et seq.). 


The parable is used in the Church’s Liturgy as the 
Gospel for the tenth Sunday after Pentecost on which the 
chief idea of the simile is usually repeated in the antiphons 
for the Benedictus and the Magnificat. A portion of St. 
Augustine’s one hundred and fifteenth sermon is chosen as 
the homily for the third nocturn. 

The great predilection of the Fathers of the Church for 
this simile proves how adapted it is for practical applications 
in preaching and meditation. 

In order to accentuate the principal idea in the simili- 
tude, the following points, amongst others, may be employed: 


I. Tue Proup PHARISEE 


I. The nature and the characteristics of pride. 
1. Self-exaltation. 
2. Contempt of others. 
3. Self-praise. 
4. Self-consciousness, arrogant behavior. 
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II. Miserable state of the proud. 

1. Interior untruthfulness. 

2. Want of charity towards one’s neighbor. 

3. Want of proper dispositions towards God. 

III. Punishment of the proud. 

1. The proud man makes himself ridiculous and 
contemptible in the eyes of all right-minded 
people. 

2. He deprives himself of the real foundation of all 
happiness and interior contentment. 

3. He loses the special proofs of favor of divine 
grace. 

4. He easily forfeits sanctifying grace and eternal 
happiness. 


II. Tse Humsie PuBLICAN 


I. The nature and characteristics of humility. 
1. Self-abasement in the sincere acknowledgment 
of one’s wretchedness. 
2. Contrite confession of one’s sins: ‘‘O God be 
merciful to me a sinner.”’ 
3. Simple and unassuming demeanor. 
II. Value of humility. 
1. Interior truthfulness. 
2. Right dispositions towards God. 
3. Likeness to Christ. 
Ill. The blessings of humility. 
1. It makes one lovable in the eyes of men. 
2. It brings true interior peace and calm. 
3. It merits justification in the sight of God. 
4. It obtains abundant special graces; ‘for God 
resists the proud and gives grace to the humble” 
(1); Petre. 5,5: ac ab 
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XXXII. 


THE LAST PLACE AT THE FEAST 


Luke, 14, 7-11 


s|HE parable of the Last Place at the Feast begins 
ey) the fourteenth chapter of St. Luke, in which he 


( yj records the three parables having reference to a 


feast. 
It reads thus: 


Le. 14, 7-11: 


7. “EXeyer 6€ rpds Tovs KexAnpevous 
mapaBoAny, eréexwy THs Tas mpwroKAL- 
, 2 L L \ , 
oias é£eheyovTo, Meywv mpods aos: 


8. “Orav kdrnOjjs b1d Tivos eis Yapous, 
bn KaTakNLO7s eis THY TpwToKALCLay, WN 
TOTE EVTLWOTEPOS TOU 7 KEKANMEVOS UT’ 
avTov, 

9. kal Mav 6 cé Kal a’rov Kadéeoas 
épet cor: Ads rovTw Tdmov, Kal TOTE 
apin meta aicxvyns Tov étaxaTov ToToOV 
KATEXEL. 

10. ’AAX’ 
avarrece eis TOV EcXaTov TOTO, iva bray 
Pie, rpo- 
gol 


orav KkAnOijs, mopevbels 
ENON 6 KEKANKWS GE, EPEL GoL- 
I ? , 
cavaBnO. dvwrepov. 
b0£a evwmioy TAaYTWY TAY TUVAVAKELMEVOY 


Tore éora 


gol: 
11. dru ras 6 bWSv éavTov TaTELYWON- 


oeTaL Kal 6 TaTELWay éavTov KWYwOnoeET at. 


V. 7. edevyev Oe: 
wanting in D, e. — 9. 


+ xa D, a, Vulg., Arm. version. — 8. 
apt: eon D (Greek), e. — 10. 


Le. 14, 7-11: 
7. Dicebat autem et ad invitatos 
parabolam, intendens quomodo 


primos accubitus elegerent, dicens 
ad illos: 

8. Cum invitatus fueris ad nup- 
tias, non discumbas in primo loco, 
ne forte honoratior te sit invitatus 
ab illo, 

9. et veniens is, qui te et illum 
vocavit, dicat tibi: Da huic locum, 
et tunc incipias cum rubore novis- 
simum locum tenere. 

10. Sed cum vocatus fueris, vade, 
recumbe in novissimo loco, ut cum 
venerit, qui te invitavit, dicat tibi: 
Amice, ascende superius. Tunc erit 
tibi gloria coram simul discumbenti- 
bus: 

11. quia omnis, qui se exaltat 
humiliabitur, et qui se humiliat, 
exaltabitur. 


uro TWos 
mopevdes wanting 


in D, 251, e; —epe NBL X etc.; earn ADT etc., Textus rec.;—ravtwy 
wanting in DI Aetc., It., Vulg., Syr. Sin., Goth., Arm. vers., Textus 
rec.; — the last co. wanting in D, 258, It., Vulg., Syr. Curet. and Sinait. 
—11.  rarewwOnoerar and vpwOncerar: tamewouvra and vpyovra D (Greek). 
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Les 14: 

7. And he spoke a parable also to them that were invited, as he 
remarked how they chose the first seats at the table, saying to them: 

8. When you are invited to a wedding, sit not down in the first 
place, lest perhaps one more honorable than you be invited by him: 

9. And he that invited you and him, come and say to you, Give 
this man place: and then you begin with shame to take the lowest 
place. 

10. But when you are invited, go, sit down in the lowest place; that 
when he who invited you, comes, he may say to you: Friend, go up 
higher. Then you shall be distinguished before them that sit at table 
with you. 

11. Because every one that exalts himself shall be humbled; and 
he that humbles himself shall be exalted. 


The circumstances in which this parable was proposed 
are already known to us in the parable of the Great Supper. 
Our Lord, whilst in the house of the chief Pharisee on that 
Sabbath, observed that the guests strove one after the other 
to get the first place at the table (v.7). This, as the Evangel- 
ist expressly points out, was the occasion of the instruction 
given by Christ in the parable which He then proposed to 
the assembled company. 


There is perhaps far more importance attached in the East than in 
Western lands to the due observance of the order of precedence and to 
the placing of the guests according to their rank, and this more especially 
at festive gatherings. As an example of this, Richen relates the follow- 
ing: “In the Spring of 1894, we were resting one day under a giant 
fig-tree near Geba, north of Samaria. Gradually, drawn by curiosity, 
a crowd gathered and squatted before us in a semicircle which was 
widened by every fresh arrival. Finally, the number of those present 
amounted to thirteen. I drew the attention of my fellow-travelers to 
the fact that although these people arrived irregularly, still each one 
took his place exactly according to his age, an old patriarch being in the 
center, whilst the two youngest occupied the places at each end. I saw 
the same thing at Madaba in the country east of the Jordan where 
twenty to thirty Bedouins squatted round us in perfect order.” I fre- 
quently observed very much the same thing during my sojourn in the 
Spring of 1907 in the country east of the Jordan. 

The places of honor (apwrox\uiar) were probably beside the host 
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(Mt. 20, 21; Me. 10, 37)! and in corresponding order at the other table 
at which several guests were usually placed. Amongst the Greeks the 
places were arranged from the resting place at the upper end; amongst 
the Romans the middle place was regarded as the first, and this was the 
case, also, in the East, for example among the Persians. Probably 
the latter custom prevailed amongst the Jews at the time of our Lord 
(cf. Mt. 20, 21; Me. 10, 37), as even to-day the Orientals regard the center 
seat as the first. In all probability the guests occupied three sides of 
the table (in horseshoe shape), the fourth side being left free for the 
attendants. 

Christ in the last severe rebuke administered to the Pharisees, in 
Matthew, reproached them expressly with always seeking the first place 
at feasts and the front chairs in the synagogues (Mt. 23, 6). Even the 
disciples were not wholly free from such petty disputes as to precedence 
(Mt. 20, 24; Mc. 10, 41; Le. 22, 24). 

Jiilicher, it is true, maintains that Luke “frequently invented the 
introductions to the words of Jesus as well as the setting for them,” 
and he thinks that v. 7 must “be set down wholly to Luke’s account.” 
He adduces as the ‘‘grounds”’ for this belief that “‘the two discourses, 
v. 8-11, sound very unlike the conversation which Jesus would have 
held at the table of a narrow-minded Pharisee and amongst watchful 
adversaries. They rather resemble the directions which would be given 
to a disciple desirous of learning. Indeed, the prevalent singular é7av 
kAnOfs, etc., quite contradicts the idea that Jesus was here addressing all 
those who sat at table with Him” (II, 246). We may well pass over 
such corrections of the Evangelist; for ‘‘grounds”’ so flimsy can certainly 
not bear the weight of such heavy allegations. 


The lesson in humility which Christ would here give us 
is first of all presented as a simple requirement of human 
prudence, brought home to His first hearers — and to us — 
by the actual circumstances in which they found themselves. 
Instead of an ordinary entertainment He chose a marriage 
feast, perhaps to avoid anything which might offend the 
assembled guests by its air of direct reproof. He points 
out to them by an example taken from others what should 
be their conduct in similar circumstances. 

1 Cf. Theophrast., Char. 21, in Jiilicher, II, 247; Plutarch, Sympos. I, 3; Cl. Salmas., 
Plin. Exerc. II, 1255; J. C. Orelli, Horat. II, 297 et seq. (to Sat. II, 8, 20 et seq.); Re 


Abuhabh in Lightfoot, II, 540: Sapiens sedit proximus a principe; Jerus. tract Berak- 
hot, fol. 11 b, ibid. 
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Christ bases His admonition against taking the first 
place on the ground that the host may have invited some 
one to whom, by reason of his rank or for other personal 
considerations, he desired to pay greater honor. In such a 
case the guest reclining on the first couch would have to 
yield his place to him. The other places at the table in the 
meantime having been filled in due order of rank, there 
would remain to him only the last seat, which he would be 
obliged to take, much to his confusion, before those present. 
Thus, prudence would suggest to the guest the advisability 
of choosing the last place, that so the host might show him, 
if not to the first, at least to a higher place, and in this way 
confer on him honor and distinction. 

Similar advice had been given already in the Book of 
Proverbs: ‘Appear not glorious before the king, and stand 
not in the place of great men. For it is better that it should 
be said to thee: Come up hither; than that thou shouldst 
be humbled before the prince” (Prov. 25, 6-7). 


The Rabbis, explaining this saying of the Wise Man, admonish in 
the same way. Thus it is mentioned in the Midrash Vayyikra Rabba 
(in Lightfoot, II, 540; Schéttgen, p. 288; Wettstein, I, 751) that ‘Rabbi 
Akiba taught in the name of R. Simeon ben Assai and said: ‘Go down 
two or three seats from thy place, and sit down until it is said to thee: 
Move up; but go not up higher lest it should be said to thee: Move 
down; for it is better that it should be said to thee: Move up, move 
up, than: Move down, move down. Thus said the son of Hillel: 
“My humiliation is my elevation and my elevation is my humiliation. 
. . . When I humble myself, I am exalted and when I exalt myself I 
am humbled”’” (and similarly in Schemoth Rabba). Stephan Schulz in 
“Leitungen des Héchsten” (E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, ‘Das alte und neue 
Morgenland,” V [Leipzig 1820], p. 190 et seg.) gives an example from 
Eastern life: ‘Towards evening the eldest son of the consul (at Akka) 
took me to a wedding in the house of a wealthy Greek. All the invited 
guests without any distinction had assembled in a large saloon where they 
were inspected by the master of ceremonies. He ordered some to move up, 
and others to move down, and thus it happened that when we entered, two 
persons who had already taken upper seats were obliged to move down.” 


The assembled company were probably familiar with 
the example itself from the Proverbs and the commentaries 
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of the Jewish schools of the Law. But Christ once more 
draws from it a general lesson of humility in contrast to the 
Pharisaical presumption, by adding the same words with 
which He ended the parable of the Pharisee and the publican 
(Le. 18, 14) and which He again made use of later in His 
discourses against the scribes and the Pharisees (Mt. 23, 12): 
‘““And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be humbled: and 
he that shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 

Our Lord in these words repeats the same lesson and 
the same exhortation to that virtue so specially dear to His 
heart. ‘For a humble heart,” justly remarks St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, “‘is great before God since it imitates Christ who 
has said: ‘Learn of me, for I am meek and humble of heart’”’ 
(ad loc. M. 72, 785 D). 

But this rule only holds good, as the same holy Doctor 
adds, with regard to the judgment of God, not with regard 
to those of men amongst whom most often the ambitious 
attain their goal, whilst the humble remain despised (zdem, 
788 A). In the kingdom of God, on the contrary, humil- 
ity forms the foundation laid by Christ for which nothing 
else can supply. 


Since Christ here, as so often, made use of an example taken from life 
to illustrate a higher supernatural truth and lesson, there is no necessity 
for us in the designation “parable,” given by the Evangelist to the narra- 
tive, to depart from the usual meaning, nor to assume with Maldonatus 
and others that Luke altered an original parable of Jesus and only 
records the application of it to the guests as mapaBodn. 


The applications regarding the principal lesson of the 
preceding parable may be made use of for the present one 
also. 

In the liturgy of the Church these words of our Lord 
form part of the appointed portion of Scripture for the 
sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost (Le. 14, 1-11). An ex- 
tract from the commentary of St. Ambrose is read in the 
third nocturn. 

The individual parts of the simile are also applied in 
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various ways, in particular the image of the feast. ' 


As sig- 


nifying a spiritual feast, it may be applied to the Holy 
Eucharist, prayer, meditation, study of the Scripture, etc., 


in which we must never forget the lesson of humility. 


(Cf. 


Salmeron, tract 22, p. 130 et seq.) 


XXXII. 


POOR GUESTS 


Luke, 14, 12-14 


mr. LUKE in 


Le. 14, 12-14: 

12. "EXeyev 6€ kal TQ KexNynKoTt at- 
Tov: “Orap roufs apiotoy 7 detmvov, Ly 
paver Tovs Pirovs cou unde TOs AdEAols 
gov poe Tos avyyevets cou unde yelTo- 
vas mAovalous, wn mote Kal avrol avTi- 
Kadéowoly oe Kal Yevyntar avTaTodo“a 
go. 

13. "ANN bray doxnv rorfs, Kare 
TTWXOUS, AvVaTHpous, XwWAols, TUPNovs: 


14. kal wakapros Eon, OTe ovK ExovoL 


, an , > Ul L 
avrTamodovval cou: avramodobnceTar yap 


oo &v TH dvaorace THY diKkalwy. 
Veui2, 
— movovovs: 


some minus. ; 


Tisch. 


immediate 
preceding parable records 
regarding the inviting of poor guests to the feast: 


connection with the 
the following words 


Le. 14, 12-14: 

12. Dicebat autem et ei, qui se 
invitaverat: Cum facis prandium 
aut cenam, noli vocare amicos tuos 
neque fratres tuos neque cognatos 
neque vicinos divites, ne forte te et 
ipsi reinvitent et fiat tibi retributio. 


13. Sed cum facis convivium, 
voca pauperes, debiles, claudos et 
Caecos; 

14. et beatus eris, quia non habent 
retribuere tibi: retribuetur enim tibi 
in resurrectione iustorum. 


unde 7. adedhd. cov wanting in L and many minuscules; — 
unde 7. ovyy. cov wanting in D, ae, S. Cypr.; — yetrovas: 


tous y. D and 


unde Tous mAovowous D, abce ff?il, Arm. vers., 
S. Cypr.—14. yap: de 8*, five minus., 


cefff?ilq, Arm., Eth. versions, 


toe 14: 
12. And he said also to him that had invited him: When thou makest 
a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, nor thy 


kinsmen, nor thy neighbors who are rich; 


lest perhaps they also invite 


thee in return, and a recompense be made to thee. 
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13. But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, and the blind; 

14. and thou shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith to 
make thee recompense: for recompense shall be made thee at the resur- 
rection of the just. 


The Evangelist does not, as in the case of the preceding simile, 
expressly describe these words as a parable; but they have equally the 
parabolic characteristics, and are entitled to be at least briefly considered 
amongst the parables. 


After our Lord in the simile of the last place at the table 
had pointed out especially to those amongst the guests who 
were ambitious of honors the necessity of humility, He 
turned to the host himself and proceeded to give him also 
an important lesson. In the striving for the first places at 
the banquet,one side of the proud Pharisaical spirit had been 
manifested. And now a glance at the guests who had been 
invited to the feast revealed another perverse tendency of 
the same spirit: selfishness and the seeking for earthly 
reward. 

Our Lord had already uttered emphatic words of warn- 
ing against this looking for a return from man for the per- 
formance of good works: “For if you love them that love 
you, what reward shall you have? do not even the pub- 
licans do this? And if you salute your brethren only, what 
do you more? do not also the heathens this? And if you do 
good to them who do good to you, what thanks do you 
deserve? for sinners also do this. And if you lend to them 
of whom you hope to receive, what thanks are due to you? 
for sinners also lend to sinners, in order to receive as 
much” (Mt. 5, 46 et seg.; Le. 6, 32-34). 

This distinguished Pharisee, as must be inferred from 
the words, when issuing his invitations for the Sabbath 
feast, animated by such a hope of return, had let himself be 
influenced in his choice of guests by considerations of friend- 
ship, of kinship, of wealth, and of neighborliness. Christ, 
therefore, reminded him that it was not good to act merely 
from such selfish motives; because by this he forfeited the 
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rewards of God. But, on the other hand, these rewards 
should be his if he allowed the poor and the needy to par- 
take of his banquet. 

But neither in the previous words on charity and the 
doing of good in general, nor in the present exhortation, 
are we forbidden to invite friends, relatives, or neighbors. 
“In your works seek not for transitory earthly reward, but 
rather for the eternal,’’ — such is the substance of this brief 
discourse and the lesson, intelligible to all, which it contains. 

Although this lesson is illustrated by the example of 
invitations to a feast, as was appropriate to the circum- 
stances, at the same time it applies in the same way to all 
similar situations and actions in daily life. It is precisely 
because this universal lesson is illustrated by an example 
taken from ordinary life and refers to the supernatural order 
that we are justified in considering that the words are of a 
parabolic character. 

The words offer no special difficulty; but for an explana- 
tion of them separately we must refer to the commentaries. 


XXXIV. THE RICH FOOL 
(Luke, 12, 16-21) 


Pa HE parable of the Rich Fool is recorded by St. 
yy A Luke only, in the following words: 


Ga i} 
2 ! 


Le. 12, 16-21: Le. 12, 16-21: 
16. Elzev 5€ rapaBodv mpos abrovs 16. Dixit autem similitudinem ad 
eywr: ’AvOpwmrov Tivds rovaiov evpd- illos dicens: Hominis cuiusdam 


pnoe 7 Xwpa. 
17. Kai dvedoyifero & éavtd Neywr- 


divitis uberes fructus ager attulit. 
17. Et cogitabat intra se dicens: 


Ti rounow, ore ovk Exw, Tod cuvatw rods 
‘Kaptovs pov; 

18. Kal elev: 
0eEX pov tas amroOnkas Kal peifovas 
oixodounow Kal ovvakw exel ravTa Ta 


Tovro Trowjow. Ka- 


yevnuaTa pou Kal Ta ayaba pov: 


Quid faciam, quia non habeo, quo 
congregem fructus meos? 

18. Et dixit: Hoc faciam: De- 
struam horrea mea et maiora faciam 
et illuc congregabo omnia, quae nata 
sunt mihi, et bona mea; 
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19. kal 98 rH Pox pov. Wox7, 
éxets ToANG ayaba Keiweva els Ern TOANG: 


avaravov, paye, Tle, eVppatvou. 


20. Efrev dé aitd 6 beds: “Adpwr, 
TAUTH TH vuKtl THY Wux nv cov amatTodow 
Gro gov: & dé Hroiuacas, Tim tora; 

21. Obrws 6 Oncavpifwy airs Kai p17) 


19. etdicam animae meae: Anima, 
habes multa bona posita in annos 
plurimos: requiesce, comede, bibe, 
epulare. 

20. Dixit autem illi Deus: Stulte, 
hac nocte animam tuam repetunt 
a te: quae autem parasti, cuius erunt? 

21. Sic est, qui sibi thesaurizat et 


eis Oeoy tAovTGY. non est in Deum dives. 

V. 16. de: ow X.—17. ovaktw: ovvata A, four minus. —18. xa 
e.mev TovTo To.now Wanting in Syr. Curet. and Sinait.; for this the latter 
has conveniens mihi est quod (destruam, etc.); 7a yernuara 8* ADK 
(yerr.) Q ete.; hfff?ilgq, Vulg. quae nata sunt mihi; acdem fructus 
meos, similarly Syr. Curet. and Sinait.; Textus rec., Griesb., Lachm., 
Tisch., Weymouth, Blass, Brandsch., Hetz.; tov oirov & (corr.) BL X 
etc., Pesh., Sahid., Copt., Arm., Eth. versions, Tregelles, Westc.-H., 
Nestle;—xa: ra ay. pov wanting in &* D, four min., abceff?ilq, Syr. 
Curet. and Sinait.—19. yvxn wanting in abceff?il; Syr. Curet. 
and Sinait. have ecce; Pesh. anima mea; — keweva to me wanting in 
D, abcei;—evdpawov: epulare abdff?g! (probably) g?ilmq, 
Vulg. — 30. 0 eos: o xvpws A;—adpay NABD etc.; adpov KMS 
etc., Textus rec.;—amaitovow: atrovow BLQ etc.;—a de: a ow D, 
ceil;—7w: twos D, most Cod. of the It., Vulg. (cuius).— 21. The 
verse wanting in D, ab;—after mdovrwy many Cod. have also: 
TauTa Aeywv EPWVEL O EXWV WTA AKOVELY AKOVETW. 


Le. 122 

16. And he spoke a similitude to them, saying: The land of a 
certain rich man brought forth plentifully. 

17. And he thought within himself, saying: What shall I do, because 
I have no room where to store my crops? 

18. And he said: This will I do: I will pull down my barns, and will 
build larger; and into them will I gather all my produce and my goods. 

19. And I will say to my soul: Soul, thou hast plenty of goods laid 
up for many years; take thy rest; eat, drink, make good cheer. 

20. But God said to him: Thou fool, this night they require thy 
soul of thee: and whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? 

21. So is he that lays up treasure for himself and is not rich towards 
God. 


After Christ, in the presence of a great multitude (L.c 
12, 1), had addressed words of encouragement to His dis- 
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ciples, exhorting them to constancy when persecuted by 
earthly rulers (v. 1-12), there approached Him “one of the 
multitude” (v. 13), evidently therefore not one of the dis- 
ciples, with the request: ‘‘ Master, speak to my brother that 
he divide the inheritance with me” (v. 18). He was, per- 
haps, a younger son whose eldest brother had refused to give 
him the portion of his father’s property to which he was 
legally entitled. According to the Law, the first-born son 
received a double share of the paternal inheritance (Deut. 
21, 17). When there were several children in a family, 
different rules, according to the Rabbis, applied to the 
division of the estate; for example, if there were five sons, 
it was divided into six portions of which the eldest received two, 
that is, one-third of the whole. In such divisions of property, 
doubtful cases of disputes might easily arise, more particularly 
if one son from covetousness sought to defraud the other of 
his portion, or to withhold from him what was his right. 


“The teachers in Israel,” remarks Sepp, ‘‘were frequently called 
upon to act as executors and arbitrators in matters relating to inheri- 
tance; indeed, people often named them in their wills, from a desire to 
have proper advocates and pleaders before God.” ! Unfortunately he 
cites authority only for the latter statement, whilst evidence in support 
of the former would have been of special importance for our text. We 
cannot find any reference in Edersheim or any other commentator to 
this frequent appeal to the Rabbis as arbitrators in disputes concerning 
inheritance. 


In the present instance, the cause of the dispute is gen- 
erally ascribed to the covetousness of the younger brother. 
But St. Augustine acquits the supplicant of all guilt, and 
holds the unjust elder brother answerable, a hypothesis 
which accords quite as well, if not better, with the text: 
“Quam bonam ergo causam habuerit iste interpellator, 
advertitis. Non enim rapere quaerebat aliena, sed sua a 
parentibus sibi relicta quaerebat; ipsa Domino interpellato 
et iudicante poscebat. Habebat’iniquum fratrem, sed iustum 
iudicem invenerat contra iniquum fratrem’’ (Sermo 107, 2). 

1 “Leben Jesu‘ ’’ II [Regensburg 1900], p. 225. 
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Christ, however, firmly refused the supplicant’s appeal; 
for he was not appointed arbitrator in such purely worldly 
matters. The provisions of the Law and civic judicature 
amply sufficed for the settlement of such. But this anxiety 
regarding earthly goods, in which perhaps God was lost 
sight of, and in a greater degree the covetousness, no matter 
whose the guilt, which was the underlying cause of the dis- 
pute, afforded our Lord an opportunity to utter a warning 
against covetousness and against all inordinate attachment 
to worldly possessions. His divine heart, so filled with love 
and inflamed with zeal for God and for man, profited of 
every occasion to elevate the minds of His hearers from 
earthly to heavenly things, from the concerns of time to 
those of eternity. Therefore, He said to them — not the 
disciples only, but also to the people (cf. v. 22): ‘Take 
heed and beware of all covetousness: for a man’s life does 
not consist in the abundance of things which he possesses’’ 
(v. 15). The necessaries of life are all that each one needs 
for daily sustenance, and we must not look for that 
superabundance which exceeds these necessaries and 
which covetousness (7 deovetia, the desire of having 
more) foolishly ever seeks to increase, without taking heed 
of what is the most important and most necessary of all 
things. 

Christ sketches briefly and in sharply-defined outlines 
the foolishness of those men who, absorbed in earthly pur- 
suits, forget God, in the parable of the Rich Fool, which, 
as well as the preceding admonition, He addresses to the 
multitude. 

The image which He sketches consists of two parts. It 
illustrates briefly for us the foolishness and the sinfulness of 
the rich man’s behavior; the folly and the uselessness of 
such behavior are then pointed out to us by means of the 
sentence pronounced by the divine Judge. 

“The land of a certain rich man brought forth plen- 
tifully” (v. 16). In Palestine, where agriculture was 
everywhere amongst the Jews the prevailing occupation, 
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wealth consisted chiefly in landed possessions.! Although 
it was not yet harvest-time (v. 17), still the flourishing con- 
ditions of the crops gave promise of an abundant yield 
and in this sense the fields already were bringing fruits in 
abundance.? 

The harvest promised to exceed all expectation, so that, 
probably, the old barns would not suffice to hold it. The 
man’s perplexity is expressed in a short monologue, sim- 
ilarly as in the parable of the Unjust Steward (Le. 16, 3 
et seqg.). Brief monologues occur frequently elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in the parables recorded by Luke (Le. 11, 24; 
12, 45; 15, 17). 


We must not picture the barns as being underground storage cham- 
bers, although these were not unknown amongst the Jews. The pulling 
down and the rebuilding does not accord with the idea of such corn 
stores. On the other hand, we must not represent to ourselves the build- 
ing of these barns as being done in a finished and up-to-date style, 
indeed, such an idea is wholly inconsistent with the short space of time 
that remained until the harvest would be over. If a conclusion from 
present conditions is permissible, then the ancient granaries in Palestine 
were built, according to the part of the country, either with a frame- 
work of clay and rods, or with firm stone walls and a flat roof; some- 
times, perhaps, a large penthouse resting on stone pillars or wooden 
supports sufficed, this being surrounded by a light fence of stones or 
hurdles. Owing to the want of information it would be difficult to 
assert anything more definite about them. 

In the rich corn-growing land of Egypt, as we learn from the monu- 
ments, the ancient chambers for the storage of corn were merely square 
pieces of ground, enclosed, and with no other opening than those in the 
flat roof, one or more through which the corn was put in or taken out. 
Access to the roof was gained from outside by means of a ladder. 


1 ‘H xwpa is used to indicate the cultivated land as in the plural, Le. 21, 21; Joh. 
4, 35; Jac. 7, 4. 

2 We do not find epépncev elsewhere in the New Testament, nor in the Septuagint; 
but it occurs in Josephus, Bell. II, 21, 2n. 592. Berner’s assumption that the rich man’s 
calculation would indicate that the harvest season and the reaping had already begun, 
does not seem to me to be pertinent to the subject (Literar. Anzeiger, XVII [1903], 
303). This author’s other remark, that on account of v.19 (drink) we must conclude 
that it is a question of an abundant vintage, is more worthy of attention. But the 
pulling down and the enlarging of the do@fxa: create fresh difficulty. Moreover, the 
wine required for home consumption need not be necessarily of our own vintage. 
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The fact that the only way of getting out of his dilemma 
which suggested itself to the man was to pull down his barns 
and build larger ones is quite in keeping with the conditions 
prevailing in the country in ancient times. He never 
thought of selling off the surplus of the abundant harvest. 
Great corn merchants were scarcely anywhere to be found 
who would buy the corn, and in his own country it would be 
dificult also to find purchasers, owing to the increased 
fertility of the land in such a good season. Exportation, 
on account of difficulties of transport and the immense sup- 
ply of corn in a year of such rich harvest, would probably 
not prove very remunerative. Thus, the rich land-owner 
had no other alternative, that is, at least according to his 
reasoning. 

But he might easily have found a better way out of his 
difficulty by distributing from his superabundance to the 
hungry and the needy. Such a thought as this, however, 
never occurred to him, as we see even more clearly from 
the conclusion of his monologue. When he has gathered 
into the new barns all that the old ones contained, together 
with all that had accrued to him during the year, he will 
say to his soul: “Soul, thou hast plenty of goods laid up 
for many years; take thy rest, eat, drink, make good cheer’’ 
(v. 19). Thus does he disclose the workings of his mind, 
which, wholly absorbed as it is in earthly things and occu- 
pied with the thought of his own enjoyment, reveals the 
man who thinks neither of God nor of his necessitous 
neighbor. 

And precisely herein consists the sinfulness of his actions. 
Of itself and in itself, his prudent care for the future and 
the storing of the produce of his land would be neither fool- 
ish nor blameworthy. But to forget God wholly; to give 
Him no place in our heart; never to think of sharing our 
superabundance with our fellow-creatures; to seek only 
ourselves and the gratification of our passions, — such con- 
duct is contrary to God’s ordinances and therefore foolish 
and sinful. 
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A distinction is made between the soul, 4} yvx4, as the source of one’s 
desires, and the person who enjoys the good things desired. Thus the 
soul is spoken to, as we find frequently in the Psalms (Ps. 41 Hbr. 42, 6, 
12; 101 Hbr. 102, 1, 2, 22, etc.). The words “‘to speak to his soul” 
are also often used as a mere Semitic paraphrase of the reflected verb 
“to speak to oneself.” 


In the second part of the image, without any transition, 
the foolish and impious words of the heedless rich man are 
contrasted with the sentence pronounced by God: “But 
God said to him: Thou fool, this night they require thy 
soul of thee” (v. 20). 

The man is called “‘fool,’’ &ppwv, as the impious are fre- 
quently designated in the Greek rendering of the Old Testa- 
ment (the word is used for thirteen different Hebrew terms). 
In the preceding words, in which he expressed his sentiments, 
he had indeed shown his foolishness. It is now still more 
plainly manifest, as the Lord by His sentence makes known 
to him the utter futility of his care and trouble. He had 
striven and labored for years solely to increase his posses- 
sions, to provide for himself in the future a life free from 
care, a life of rest and undisturbed enjoyment. And now 
just as he hoped he had attained his end, he was to learn 
that all his eager toil and striving have been in vain. In 
an instant, everything is snatched from him by the hand 
of Him of whom he never thought, and yet from whom he 
cannot escape. 


We are not told by whom the soul was required. Many interpret 
the words as meaning the angels. It is thus that Antiochus, the Monk 
of Mar Saba, understands the text of his thirteenth homily.t. In any 
case, the words are used chiefly with reference to Him who alone has the 
right to require the soul, and who is pointed out to us in the parable as 
the absolute Lord of all mankind upon whom alone depend life and death. 

It will be best to understand the soul in the sense of the life which 
is, as it were, entrusted to man as a loan; still the interpretation which 
explains it as meaning the immortal soul must not be wholly rejected, 
in so far as the latter is not separated from the personality, the individual 
ego, but is regarded as part of the man who is composed of soul and body. 


1M. 89, 1469 C: of dyyerou ry Wuxty cov d&mraitodew as quotation. 
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The “‘speaking’”’ of God to him must be understood as part of the 
simile, and not as a historical fact, although many assume that here there 
is really question of God speaking, if not actually, at least by inspiration, 
or else by means of an angel or Prophet. But we may also understand 
the “speaking of God” in the parable to mean sudden death, willed 
and sent by God Who reveals His Will in such happenings. 


The parable concludes with the question: “ and 
whose shall those things be which thou has provided?” 
(v. 20 b). It points out the uselessness of all the labors of 
the rich man who could take nothing away with him. He 
might even have had no son to whom as his heir he could 
leave his name and his property. In any case all was now 
useless to him and of no value. 

Nothing more is added concerning the fate of the foolish 
man in eternity, for this does not belong to the lesson of 
the simile. 


Our Lord, in the choice of His image and of His words, probably 
had in view some passages in the Old Testament, more especially the 
verses in Ecclesiasticus: “‘There is one that is enriched by living spar- 
ingly (that is, by his carefulness and avarice, a7 mpocoxis xal odvyyias 
airod), and this is. the portion of his reward. In that he says: I have 
found me rest, and now I will eat of my goods alone: And he knows not 
what time shall pass, and that death approaches, and that he must leave 
all to others, and shall die” (Eccli. 11, 18 et seg. Greek, Vulg. v. 18-20; 
cf. 5, 1, 9; 34, 3; Job, 27, 16-20; Ps. 48, 17 et seg.; Eccli. 2, 1 and the 
Midrash). 

But all these passages in the Old Testament, and many similar ones 
in the Talmud also, are wanting in the lesson which Christ regarded as 
the chief object of the parable. Even though the arrow may have been 
taken from the Jewish quiver, still it was the hand of the Lord which 
directed its aim (Edersheim). 


Christ Himself, in a few words, adds the lesson which is 
to be drawn by all from the parable: ‘‘So is he that lays up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich towards God” (v. 21). 

The “lays up treasure for himsclf,” in contrast to the 
“rich towards God,” and in reference to the parable just 
proposed and the preceding warning against avarice, can 
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only be understood of that inordinate striving for riches 
which causes man to neglect his duties towards God and his 
neighbor. Such a covetous miser will sooner or later meet 
with the fate of the man in the simile. The Lord will come, 
like a thief in the night, at the hour when he is least expect- 
ing His coming, and will snatch him away from all his 
treasures. Of all his care and labor nothing will remain 
to him but the bitterest disillusion, for now he must go 
before his God with empty hands. 

On the other hand, ‘‘rich towards God” describes the 
winning and the possession of such riches as are of value 
in the sight of God. These words refer especially to the good 
works by which men in the fulfilment of God’s will heap up 
for themselves merit and imperishable treasures. They also 
contain a reference to the good use of wealth. Taking into 
consideration the conduct of the foolish man and the stand- 
ard according to which the Lord will judge him, some 
would explain the words exclusively in the sense of the 
good use of wealth. However, the change of construction and 
of the term,! and a comparison with other passages? would 
seem to admit of them being interpreted also in the sense 
of good works in general. 


His #edv is variously rendered. Some, instead of “for God,’ prefer 
“with reference to God,” or again they accept eis in the sense of &, ‘in 
God,” “in the eyes of God.” But the essential meaning of the sentence 
is not thereby altered. 


The lesson of the parable is accordingly closely allied to 
the exhortation in the Sermon on the Mount: “Lay not up 
to yourselves treasures on earth: where the rust, and moth 
consume, and where thieves break through and steal. But 
lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven: where neither the 
rust, nor moth consumes, and where thieves do not break 
through, nor steal. For where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heartalso= OU Mts G5 19221) Ci Lee S3ecrecen, ). 


1 @Qnoaupitwy atr@ — els Gedy mdovTav. 


2 Mt. 6, 19-21; Le. 12, 33 et seq.; 1 Tim. 6, 18 et seq. rdourety & Epyos Kadors. 
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Professor Jiilicher, as usual, endeavors to discover in the form of the 
parable as given in the Gospel an older one traceable to Christ. The 
latter had, he tells us, directed His simile against a religious fault, whilst 
Luke points the narrative against a moral failing. He finds in particu- 
lar “that the connecting of verse 13 with verse 16 and those that follow 
by means of verse 15, is unmistakably artificial,’ and he maintains that 
““we may once more with full deliberation regard verse 15 as one of the 
many composed by Luke to form a connecting link and which, together 
with verse 21, was to form the framework for verses 16-20, which may 
perhaps have been a wholly disconnected and loose piece of work”’ 
(II, 615). Let it suffice once more to point out the arbitrary fashion 
in which the Evangelists are corrected. 


Practical applications for every member of Christ’s king- 
dom are derived easily from the parable and the lesson 
which He added. As the divine Teacher opposed the lesson 
of humility to Pharisaical pride, and to Jewish self-seeking 
the disinterestedness that was utterly free from self, so 
did He also require from every one of His followers indi- 
vidually renunciation of heart from all inordinate attach- 
ment to earthly goods, in contrast to the worldly efforts 
and aspirations of the majority in Israel who were wholly 
absorbed in the pursuit of earthly riches. 

Christ Himself makes known to us all the first warning 
contained in the simile, in the words: ‘‘Take heed, and 
beware of all covetousness”’ (Le. 12, 15). We must beware, 
in the first place, of inordinate and unrighteous striving 
after the acquirement and the increase of earthly riches, 
and next, of the inordinate desire of hoarding what we 
have acquired, and of too great attachment to these exterior 
goods. 

The best means by which to prevent this inordinate, 
irregular attachment is the entire or partial surrender of 
our possessions, whether by the acceptance of voluntary 
poverty or by the practice of charity towards the poor 
and the needy. Such is the recommendation of many 
homilists, from the time of St. Basil, including the Saint 
himself, when referring to this parable. 

Our Lord adds a further warning as a conclusion to be 
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drawn from the simile, more especially by the disciples: 
“Therefore I say to you, be not solicitous for your life what 
you shall eat; nor for your body, what you shall put on.”’ 
And then having fully illustrated this exhortation, He adds: 
“But seek first the kingdom of God and his justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you” (Le. 12, 22-31). 
Thus shall they become truly “rich in God.” 

A solemn memento mori is also obvious in the parable, 
with all the lessons which the eloquent preacher who wields 
the sickle can impart to each of us. 


We find these and various other applications from this simile ex- 
pounded most admirably in the inexhaustible treasury of the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church. Amongst these commentaries the fine 
homily of St. Basil deserves first place: 

“There is a twofold manner of trial, either by tribulation which 
purifies the heart as gold in the furnace, testing its true worth by means 
of patience, or, as not seldom happens, by earthly prosperity which for 
many becomes the touchstone. For it is just as difficult to keep from 
becoming depressed in spirit by misfortune, as it is to avoid being 
exalted by prosperity. Job, that invincible combatant, affords us an 
example of the first kind of trial, whilst in the story of the rich man 
which has just been read we have an example of one who was tried 
through his earthly prosperity. He possessed, indeed, much wealth, and 
hoped for still more, since God in His goodness did not at once from 
the outset condemn him because of his ingratitude, but continued to 
increase his possessions, that, being wholly satisfied, he might be moved 
to mercy and charity. 

“Wherefore, then, did his fields yield in superabundance, since he 
would not use this superabundance in good works? It was that the 
longanimity of God, Who extends His goodness even to such men, might 
be the more royally manifested. For He ‘makes his sun to rise upon the 
good, and bad, and rains upon the just and the unjust.’ But this good- 
ness of God only entails worse punishment on the impious. He pours 
His rain over the earth which is cultivated by avaricious hands; He 
lets His sun shine that the seed may grow and that the crops may pro- 
duce a rich harvest. These gifts all come from God: fruitful earth and 
favorable weather, productive seed, the helpful labor of the oxen, and 
all besides that the farmer needs for the prospering of his work. And 
what did the man give Him in return? Hard-heartedness, want of char- 
ity, greed, avarice, — this was what he offered in return to his benefactor. 
He had no thought for his fellow-men; he did not think it necessary to 
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share his superabundance with the starving, and he paid no heed to 
the command: ‘Cease not to do good to the needy, and to give alms.’ 
And the voice of all the Prophets and of all teachers found no hearing. 
But the barns were bursting because they could not hold the quantity 
of the fruits of the earth, yet the covetous heart had not enough. .. . 
It seems to me that the passion of cupidity in such a soul is like that of 
the glutton who would rather burst in his gluttony than give anything 
to the poor. 

“Think, O man, think of the Giver! Remember who thou art 
thyself; what is intrusted to thy stewardship; from Whom thou hast 
received it; why thou wert preferred before so many. Thou art the 
servant of a good God, a steward for thy fellow-servants. Beware that 
it does not happen to thee as to this man; for to this end was this 
written that we may take heed not to act in a similar manner. Take 
example from the earth, O man! and, like it, bring forth fruit, lest thou 
be worse than an irrational creature. The earth causes the fruits to 
grow, not for its own enjoyment, but for thy service. But thou ever 
receivest the reward of thy well-doing, for the merits of benevolence 
return to the giver.’”’ The earnest admonition against avarice and cov- 
etousness concludes with a reference to the Last Judgment when it will 
not be thieving or robbery that will be the cause of condemnation, but 
the hard-hearted refusal of charity. The Saint adds at the end: ‘I 
have said what I consider necessary for salvation. Thou hast good things 
promised before thine eyes if thou wilt obey; or, if thou wilt not, 
the punishments that are threatened. Mayest thou be preserved from 
experiencing these in thyself! Change, therefore, thy disposition and 
turn thy wealth to such account that thou mayest attain to heavenly 
riches by the grace of Him who has called us all to His kingdom, to 
whom is due honor and glory for all eternity, Amen” (M. 31, 261-77). 

St. Augustine, referring to this parable, utters a similar warning 
against avarice and covetousness: “Hrat, inquit, homo, cut successerat 
regio. Quid est successerat? Magnos fructus attulerat regio, quam pos- 
sidebat. Quam magnos fructus? Ut non inveniret, ubi poneret. Factus 
est subito per abundantiam angustus avarus antiquus. Quot enim anni 
iam transierant, et tamen horrea illa suffecerant? Tantum ergo natum 
est, ut loca non sufficerent, quae solebant. Et quaerebat consilium miser, 
non quomodo erogaret, quod plus natum erat, sed quomodo reservaret, 
et cogitando invenit consilium. Quasi sapiens sibi visus est inveniendo 
consilium. Prudenter cogitavit, sapienter vidit. Quid vidit sapienter? 
Destruam, inquit, horrea vetera et faciam nova ampliora et implebo ea; 
et dico animae meae. Quid dicis animae tuae? Anima, habes multa 
bona in annos plurimos reposita; requiesce, manduca, bibe, epulare. Hoc 
dixit sapiens inventor consilii animae suae. Et Deus ad illum, qui nec 
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cum stultis loqui dedignatur. Aliquis vestrum forte dicat: Et quomodo 
Deus cum stulto locutus est? O fratres mei, cum quantis stultis hic 
loquitur, quando Evangelium recitatur? Quando lectum est, qui audiunt 
et non faciunt, stulti non sunt? Quid ergo ait Dominus? Quia ille sibi 
iterum in inveniendo consilium sapiens videbatur, Stulte, inquit, Stulte, 
qui tibi sapiens videris; Stulte, qui dixisti animae tuae: Habes multa 
bona reposita in annos plurimos, hodie repetitur a te anima tua. Cui 
dixisti: Habes multa bona, hodie repetitur et nullum habet bonum. 
Contemnat haec bona et sit ipsa bona, ut quando repetitur, exeat secura. 
Quid enim iniquius est homine, qui multa bona habere vult et bonus ipse 
esse non vult? Indignus es, qui habeas, qui non vis esse, quod vis 
habere. Numquid enim vis habere villam malam? Non utique, sed 
bonam. Numquid uxorem malam? Non, sed bonam. Numquid deni- 
que casulam malam? Numquid vel caligam malam? Quare animam 
solam malam?” etc. (Sermo 107 n. 5 et seg. M. 38, 629 et seq.). 

St. Peter Chrysologus repeats the same lesson: ‘‘Quotiens dives iste 
venit in medium, quem tot saeculis, orbe toto, die omni clamor divinae 
vocis accusat, totiens divitiarum fallax fugatur illecebra, totiens cupidita- 
tum furens flamma restingnitur, avaritiae totiens rabies vesana mitigatur 
. . . Miserum, quem ubertas sterilem, abundantia anxium, inhumanum 
copia, divitiae fecere mendicum. Humanus ager inhumanum dominum 
sustinebat, et quod terra fundebat largiter, concludebat et congregabat 
anguste, ut esset alienorum custos, qui esse suorum noluit prorogator, 
ingratus Deo, sibi nequam, hostis pauperum, divitum nota, carcer 
naturae ... Vigila ergo, dives, in opere bono, in malo dormi, ut non 
sit manus tua pauperi vacua, ut tibi plena sit semper. Quia dives, 
quantum largiter profundit, tantum largiter redundat in rebus. Esto 
ergo dives in misericordia, si semper vis esse dives, et tune erunt horrea 
tua maiora, tunc plena, si non fuerint largitate vacua, cupiditate inclusa”’ 
(Sermo 104. M. 52, 490-2). 

In addition to these exhortations on the right use of wealth, the 
Fathers of the Church also took occasion from the parable to remind us 
of the danger of sudden death and to point out that Christ has taught us 
to petition for our daily bread. Cf. Tertullian, De orat. c. 6; Ady. 
Mare. IV, 28 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 20, 1, 185; M. 2, 432 B); S. 
Cyprian, De Domin. orat. ec. 20 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 3, 1, 282): 
8.'Greg. M., Moral. XIV, n. 19; XV, n. 26; XXV,n. 3 (M. 75, 1049 
et seq. 1094 et seq.; 76, 320 et seg.); S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. 
n. 210 (M. 83, 125 A); S. Beda Ven., Expos. in Le. 12, 16-21 (M. 92, 
491 et seg.); Herveus Burdig., Comm. in Is. 5, 9 (M. 181, 76 C); Ps.- 
Fulgent. Rusp., Appendix Sermo 64 (M. 65, 935 et seq.); 8. Cyrillus 
Alex., Theophylactus, Euthymius, Comment. in Le. 12, 16-21 (M. 72, 
733-7; 123, 885-9; 129, 984 et seq.). 
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XXXV. THE VIGILANT SERVANTS 
Mark, 13, 33-37; Luke, 12, 35-38 


Me. 13, 33-37: 
33. BXérere, aypuTvetre Kal mpoc- 
evxecbe- otk oldate yap, OTE 6 KaLpos 


éoTu. 
34. ‘Os Gv@pwros amrddnuos adels 
A > , BJ Les 4 ‘ a“ , 
THY oikliay a’Tov Kal dovs Tots dovdots 
avtot Thy éfovciay, éxaoTw TO Epyov 


’ a \ a rn 2 , uv 
av’Tov, Kal T@ Oupwp@ evereiato, iva 


Yenyoph. 

35. Tpnyopetre obv- otk oldare yap, 
TOTE 6 KUpLos THS oikias EpxETat, | OWE 7} 
ecoviKTLoy 7 adEKTOpOpwrias H Tpwt, 

36. un eAMav ekaidvns etpn tas 
KkabevdovTas. 

37. “O 6€ buty A€yw, Tacw éyw, 
YPNYOpELTE. 


mC. MARK and St. Luke record the parable of the 
Vigilant Servants as follows: 


Le. 12, 35-38: 
35. "Eotwoav budv at oodves mepte- 
Fwopevar Kal of AVxVOL KaLdpevot: 


36. kal byels Guoror avOpwros mpoo- 
dexomévois TOV KUpLoVv éavTav, TOTE ava- 
Avon €k Tov yauwv, iva EMOvTos Kal 
Kpovoavtos el0éws avol—wow abTa. 


37. Maxkadpior of doddou Exelvor, ods 
Mav 6 Kiptos evpnoer YpnyopovrtTas: 
aunv éeyw vuty, Ste wepifwoerar Kal 
dvakdwet atro’s kal mapedOwy dra- 
KovnoeL avTots. 

38. Kav & ri devtépg Kav & TH 

, lol 4 \ lA lA 
Tpitn prdraky EXO Kal evpn ovTws, wa- 


Kaptol elow EKEtvot. 


Me. 18, 33. kat mpocevxeobe wanting in BD, 122, ack, Tisch., 
Westc.-Hort, Nestle; — eorw wanting in D (Greek), a. — 34. amodnyos: 
aroénuwy DX ete. (cf. Mt. 25, 14); — exaorw 8 B C* D etc.; Kae exaorw 
AC?X etc., Textus rec. — 35. 7 before ove wanting in ADX etc., 
Vulg., Textus rec. and others; — pecovvxroy RBCLA;  pecovuxriov 
AD X etc., Textus rec. — 37. 6NBC etc.; 4 AT etc., Textus rec. 

Le. 12, 35. eorwoay ... mepief.: eoTw vuwy n oodus meprefwouern 
D; — kaopevor: + ev tas xepow vuwy 130, ¢, the editions of the Vulg. 
(not in the best MSS.; in Wordsworth not in text); in St. Cypr. 
in one passage. — 37. evpynoe: evpn D (Greek). — 38. kav 1° to ovtws: 
Kat eav e\On TH EoTEpn gpvAAaKN KaL EVpNOEL OVTWS ToOLNTEL, KaL Ea EY TH 
devrepa kar tn Tpirn D, ce;—exewo. wanting in RX", [ori ilmm and 


others, Tisch. 
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Me. 13: 
33. Videte, vigilate et orate: 
nescitis enim quando tempus sit. 


34. Sicut homo, qui peregre pro- 
fectus reliquit domum suam et dedit 
servis suis potestatem cuiusque ope- 
ris et ianitori praecepit ut vigilet. 


35. Vigilate ergo; nescitis enim, 
quando dominus domus veniat, sero 
an media nocte an galli cantu an 
mane, 

36. ne cum venerit repente, in- 
veniat vos dormientes. 

37. Quod autem vobis dico, om- 
nibus dico: Vigilate. 


Me. 13: 

33. Take heed, watch and pray. 
For you know not when the time 
is. 

34. Even as a man, who, going 
into a far country, left his house; 
and gave authority to his servants 
over every work and commanded 
the porter to watch. 

35. Watch, therefore (for you 
know not when the lord of the house 
is coming: at evening, or at mid- 
night, or at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning), 

36. lest coming on a sudden, he 
find you sleeping. 

37. And what I say to you, I say 
to all: Watch. 


en i2: 

35. Sint lumbi vestri praecincti 
et lucernae ardentes [in manibus 
vestris] 

36. et vos similes hominibus ex- 
spectantibus dominum suum, quan- 
do revertatur a nuptiis, ut cum 
venerit et pulsaverit, confestim ape- 
riant el. 

37. Beati servi illi, quos cum 
venerit dominus, invenerit vigilan- 
tes. Amen dico vobis, quod prae- 
cinget se et faciet illos discumbere 
et transiens ministrabit illis. 

38. Et si venerit in secunda vi- 
gilia et si in tertia vigilia venerit et 
ita invenerit, beati sunt servi illi. 


Le. 12: 

35. Let your loins be girt and 
lamps burning [in your hands], 

36. and you yourselves lke to 
men who wait for their lord, when 
he shall return from the wedding; 
that when he comes and knocks, 
they may open to him immediately. 

37. Blessed are those servants, 
whom the Lord, when he comes, shall 
find watching. Amen I say to you, 
that he will gird himself, and make 
them sit down at table, and passing 
will minister unto them. 

38. And if he shall come in the 
second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed 
are those servants. 


According to St. Luke, after Christ had especially exhorted 


His disciples to avoid vain care for temporal things and to 
detachment of heart from earthly goods (Le. 12, 22-34), 
He proceeded at once to set before them the image of the 
vigilant servants, which was to encourage the Apostles and 
all Christians’ to practise the same vigilance. 
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“Let your loins be girt and lamps burning” (v. 35). 
The long garment reaching to the feet which is worn in 
the East alike by men and women is, as a rule, in both cases 
tied round the waist with a girdle. Before retiring to rest, 
this girdle is laid aside; so that the wearing of it round the 
loins would seem to indicate primarily a state of wakefulness 
and watching as contrasted with that of rest and sleep. 

But according to the usage of the Scriptures and of the 
classics, the girding of the loins does not merely describe the 
wearing of the girdle in general, but also more especially the 
tucking up of the garment by drawing the upper portion 
somewhat above the girdle so as to leave the feet unimpeded 
and thus render walking easy. Hence the expression is em- 
ployed more particularly when there is question of preparing 
for a journey.1' For the same reason, servants in the per- 
formance of their work were obliged in this sense to gird 
their loins, that is to say, to tuck up their garments. This 
custom is still observed, particularly in the East, in the 
same twotold sense. 


Philo interprets the direction to eat the paschal lamb with girded 
garments by a reference to the state of preparedness for service: 
éroluws mpdos wrnpeciay Exovtes Kal tov cdpkwov dyxov (De sacrif. Abeli 
et Caini, ed. Mangey, I, 174, 29). He remarks of the Therapeutae, 
who differed wholly from other men in their mode of life, that their 
meals were not served by slaves, but by free men who voluntarily under- 
took the service and who then performed it with loins ungirt and their 
garments flowing, in order that there might be nothing which could sug- 
gest the habits of slaves: afworo. b€ kal Kabeiuevor ros XiTwvioKoUS Elolacwy 
banpernoovres, Evexa TOU pndev eldwrov emupepey Sovdomrperots oXHuaTos eis 
Toro TO cuurdc.ov (De vita contempl., ed. Mangey, II, 482, 44). 

The garments of the menials who attended at the riotous banquets 
of the Romans, on the other hand, were tucked up so high as to be even 
too short (Horat., Sat. II, 8, 10, 70; cf. Sat. I, 2, 26). 


If the girding of the loins may be accepted in one or 
other of two meanings — as indicating preparedness either 
1 Ex. 12, 11 LXX: ai dcdbes tudv reprefwopévau at the paschal supper; 3 Reg. 18, 46; 


4 Reg. 4,29; Tob. 5, 5: juvenem splendidum, stantem praecinctum et quasi paratum 
ad ambulandum. Cf. 1 Peter, 1, 13. 
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for a journey or for active serving — then it is obvious that 
here it must be understood in the latter sense, on account of 
the added monition that the lights are also to be burning. 
The servants are to receive their master with lighted lamps 
if he should return in the night. 


We find dbxvos (in the plural together with of Avxvo. and also 7a 
dixva used in the Septuagint about thirty times for the Hebrew “3. 
Like this word, the Greek term certainly does not mean candles, as 
Wilke-Grimm asserts,! but a portable lamp? which was filled with oil? 
or a mixture of oil and salt.* 

We gather from the description which Herodotus gives in the pas- 
sage quoted of the Avxva, used at the Feast of Lights (Avxvoxain) in 
Sais, a city of Egypt, that these lamps were small, flat vessels (€ufadua) 
filled with salt and oil, on the surface of which was the wick (76 é\Adxmor), 
resting probably in a slight curve at the edge. A small bit of wood or 
moss floating on the oil may perhaps have served as wick in ancient 
times amongst the country people, such as is used at the present day 
in the train oil lamps of the Esquimaux (Richen). 

From the shape of the numerous lamps of various periods found in 
the ruins of ancient cities, we may assume that those used in Palestine 
were similar in form. We may preferably picture the lamps in use at 
the time of our Lord as similar to the well-known little Roman lamp of 
the catacombs. Amongst these “Roman” lamps were the small shallow 
vessels mostly made of clay, but also of bronze and other metals, closed 
as a rule, with only two narrow orifices, one for the wick and the other 
to admit of the pouring in of the oil; they were frequently provided with 
a small handle or hook by which they might be carried. In later times 
also, similar lamps were in use amongst the Christians and other Orien- 
tals, as they are partly even at the present time. H. Porter in J. Hastings, 
“Dictionary of the Bible,” II, 23 et seg.; Revue biblique, I (1892), 259 
et seq.; IL (1893), 6382 ef seg.; IV (1895), 591 et seg.; VII (1898), 
485-90. 

In a few original texts, the words in manibus vestris are incorrectly 
added (in the various readings) as they are also in some editions of the 
Vulgate (cf. Ex. 12, 11). 


The image of the vigilant servants is then still more 
clearly set before us in the following words without any fresh 
1 Td. 4, p. 267 b “lychnus, candela.”’ 

? Homer, Od. 19, 34; Herodot. 2, 62. 


3 Aristophanes, Nubes 56. 
4 Herod. ibid. 
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verb being added: ‘And you yourselves (should be) like 
to men who wait for their lord, when he shall return from 
the wedding” (v. 36 a). The master, probably, had been 
invited to a marriage feast and could not return before 
night, nor could he fix the exact hour of his return. The 
servants, therefore, were obliged to wait up with lighted 
lamps and girded loins, so as to be ready to open the doors 
at any hour immediately upon the first knock (v. 36 b). 


Many interpret dva\vew as meaning the ‘“‘breaking up” of the mar- 
riage feast, but it harmonizes better to understand by it the return of 
the master, as the Vulgate correctly renders it (cf. LXX, Tob. 2, 9; 
Sap. 2, 1). For, as Jiilicher justly remarks, that is the moment for 
which the servants have been watching (II, 263). 

In ancient times, it is true, the doors of the house could be unlocked 
from outside (cf. Jude. 3, 25), but if the modern native bolt in the East 
affords any clue to that used in early times, then we may indeed con- 
clude that the custom of taking away the key was almost unknown, as 
the key for the usual house door would be too large and heavy to carry 
(cf. Is. 22, 22). Moreover, the bolt would probably be fastened on the 
inside, which could not be removed from outside.! 


The reward of this vigilance is then described in these 
words: “Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when 
he comes, shall find watching. Amen I say to you, that 
he will gird himself, and make them sit down at table, and 
passing will minister unto them” (v. 37). ‘Hoc quidem 
fieri non solet, quemadmodum cetera,” justly remarks 
Maldonatus (ad loc. p. 258); ‘. . . hoe eo ipso dicit, quod 
usitatum non est, quia voluit significare, dominum illum 
tantam diligentibus, vigilantibus atque paratis servis gra- 
tiam habiturum, ut faciat illis, quod nemo dominorum 
servis suis solet facere, ut ipsis discumbentibus serviat.”’ 

In this parable as in others, our Lord once more allows 
the antitype to intermingle with the image, the reality to 
color the simile, but at the same time without wholly depart- 
ing from the figurative character given to the discourse by 
means of the parable. But the words point out to the 


1 See “Modern Egyptian Customs,” E. W. Lane, for present-day bolts and keys in 
the East. é 
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disciples clearly enough the reward which awaits them if their 
Master on His return find them faithful and vigilant servants. 
He will reward them in His exceeding love and goodness by 
giving them a share in the Feast of His eternal bliss. 


No one can take exception to this mingling of the allegorical with 
the parabolic element in the words of Christ, who is not prepared to rob 
Him of His divinity, and from a false conception of the meaning of a 
parable to lay down unjustifiable rules as to what He should and should 
not say. It no longer occasions us any surprise that Professor Jilicher 
should once more discover from details given by the Evangelist which 
are ‘‘contradictory” and even “contrary to common-sense” that “another 
kind of subject matter has been remodeled by means of the allegory 
to meet the eschatological requirements of the Christian community.” 
He knows also that the parable as it came from the lips of Jesus ran 
“probably thus: As a master who returns late from a marriage feast 
praises and eventually only rewards his servants when they have faith- 
fully waited for him, so may you only expect praise and reward if you 
stand firmly in readiness, patience, and loyalty, not merely as long as 
it suits you, but as long as it pleases God to delay the end” (II, 166). 

We know already from authoritative decisions of Professor Jilicher 
what conceptions our Lord had regarding the approaching end. In 
characteristic fashion he finds it “quite intelligible that the Church 
came to assign the moment for the decision as to eternal happiness or 
the punishment of Hell to the hour of the Christian death’; and he 
finds it also “something to be ashamed of” that even up to the present 
time “Protestant exegetists on verse 37 should discuss the coming of the 
master as meaning the hour of each one’s death” (II, 165). 

TlapeNOav is usually rendered by ‘‘walking about” (Vulg. transiens) 
and refers to the passing to and fro of those in service. But perhaps 
the more correct translation is ‘to approach” (cf. Le. 17, 7). The 
fact that the master came to them and that he waited upon them is 
no merely redundant addition to the clear, vivid description. 


It is strongly emphasized in the last verse of the parable 
that the time of the master’s arrival is uncertain and hence 
that the duty of watching for him is unceasing. ‘And if 
he shall come in the second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants” (v. 38). 


The night, according to the ancient Jewish method, was divided into 
three watches. ‘‘Vigilia est tertia pars noctis,” as Jewish expositors 
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frequently explain (Lightfoot, II, 330 on Mt. 14, 25), the last watch 
being reckoned as already morning. Amongst the Romans, on the other 
hand, the night was divided into four watches, and probably this was 
the method of computation observed in Palestine at the time of our 
Lord (cf. Mt. 14, 25; Me. 18, 35). We find the names by which each 
watch was designated in Mark 18, 35: éyé, pecovt«rioy, adexropodwvria, 
T pot. 

Conformity to the ancient Jewish method of dividing the night is 
held by some commentators to be the reason why St. Luke only men- 
tions the second and third night watches. For, obviously, there was no 
question of the first, that being the time during which the banquet 
took place. Others hold that the explanation is to be found in the greater 
probability of the master arriving between the hours of nine and three. 
Lightfoot points-out that the vigiliae somnolentissimae are precisely indi- 
cated (II, 534) in order that the unexpectedness of the master’s return 
and the merit of the vigilant servants may be the more strongly em- 
phasized. 


Our Lord’s words render any doubt as to the meaning of 
the parable impossible. In the master and his vigilant serv- 
ants we have the image of Christ and His disciples. The 
example of these faithful servants and the reward which is 
allotted to them was to teach the Apostles and disciples 
how they should watch at all times; that is to say, how, by 
the faithful fulfilment of God’s will, they should be ever 
ready for the coming again of the divine Master. 

But to that community of disciples of whom till the end 
of time the Church of Christ shall consist, the Master will 
not return until the time of final consummation shall have 
arrived.1 Then the earthly kingdom of the Church militant 
shall cease, and the glorious heavenly kingdom of the Church 
triumphant shall alone remain. But the disciples of the 
Master, individually, shall not have to wait for their reward 
in a share of the everlasting glory of the kingdom of Heaven 
until this last glorious consummation of the community of 
the Faithful, collectively. Their day of labor is over at the 
end of their lives, and God will not delay the reward which 
they have merited, but, as one who requites well and 


1 Cf. St.Augustine, Epist. 80 ad Hesych. (M. 33, 906). 
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justly, will give to each one according to his works. Hence, 
the coming of the master, followed by the apportioning of 
reward or punishment, may be understood also to mean 
the end of life; and death for each one individually may 
be termed an “‘anticipation of the great second coming”’ 
(Schanz, Le. p. 354). 

But if, according to the literal meaning of the words, we 
interpret this coming as that appearance at the end of time, 
still, even so, the hour of death will correspond to that partic- 
ular moment in which, according to the words of the parable, 
vigilance is before all things necessary, since on the fulfil- 
ment of this condition of watchfulness in the closing hours 
of life depends for each one whether, when the whole history 
of the world shall have been brought to a solemn and public 
conclusion, he will be permitted to share with the glorified 
Son of Man in the feast of heavenly joys. The uncertainty 
of the moment in which for the last time the Lord shall 
come again in glory has its counterpart in the uncertainty 
as to when life shall come to an end for each one indi- 
vidually. 

Hence, while Christ, contemplating the whole future of 
the Church and of mankind collectively, exhorts to constant 
vigilance because no one knows the time of His final coming, 
at the same time He addresses this exhortation to constant 
readiness to each one of us in particular, because, in like 
manner, we know not when that last hour shall come for 
each one of us. 

Only those who, with unbelieving modern criticism, seek 
in their insolent pride to depose Christ from the throne of 
His Godhead, and to reduce Him to the level of erring man, 
can mistake the clear meaning of these words and find that 
they show Christ wrongly expecting that the last, great 
reckoning of God with mankind was impending in the near 
future. Unfortunately, all idea of coming to an_under- 
standing with such criticism is out of the question, as such 


an understanding would only be possible by surrendering 
the basic principles of our Faith. 
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In the application of the image of the master and the vigilant 
servants to Christ and His disciples, many commentators also take into 
account the master’s return from the marriage feast. Schegg, it is true, 
maintains that this secondary detail is not to be understood as having 
reference to the union of our Lord with the souls in Heaven (Le. II, 262 
et seq.) and Schanz concurs with him (Le. p. 364). But even if no special 
importance is to be attached to such accidental details in a parable, and 
if we must not strain every single point therein, still we cannot altogether 
reject the interpretation which has been proposed by many of the older 
expounders (St. Gregory the Great, St. Bede, St. Bonaventure, Blessed 
Albert the Great, Theophylactus, Toletus, Maldonatus, Corn. a Lapide), 
according to which, we may understand by the marriage feast the 
blessed union of Christ with the Church triumphant, with the Angels, 
or with the souls of the Saints who have already entered Heaven. 


The words in St. Mark, 13, 33-37, form the conclusion 
of the great eschatological discourse which Christ delivered 
to His disciples in the days immediately preceding His 
agony in the garden on the Mount of Olives, within view 
of the city and the Temple. On account of the wholly 
different circumstances of time and place, we must discrimi- 
nate between this instruction and that recorded by St. Luke. 

At the same time, owing to the identity of the admoni- 
tion and the similarity of the image, we can trace in these 
words a perfect parallel to the simile in St. Luke. There 
is certainly nothing surprising in the fact that our Lord 
addressed an exhortation of such importance as that on 
vigilance to His disciples on different occasions, and that on 
these occasions He repeated similar examples and similitudes 
drawn from life. 

Mark would seem in these verses to have joined to the 
simile of the Vigilant Servants the chief point in the parable 
of the Five Talents recorded by Matthew as spoken on the 
same occasion (Mt. 25, 14-30). For he joins with the warn- 
ing to all in general, “Take heed, watch and pray: For 
you know not when the time is,” the similitude of a man who 
went out of the country (dOpwros adénuos) and who before 
his departure committed to his servants the superintendence 
of his house and the charge of providing for all the work — 
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“every work” — and ordered the doorkeeper to keep watch 
(v. 34). Thus, together with vigilance, faithfulness in the 
discharge of the duties appointed by the master is also 
recommended, the former as in the parable of the Vigilant 
Servants, the latter as in that of the Five Talents. But 
this is all rather indicated than actually worked out. 

The parable is also incomplete in form, as on the first 
link with os no second follows with ot7ws. But in this 
ellipsis what is wanting is easily supplied from what pre- 
cedes and what follows. ‘“‘As this man warns his servants 
and commands them to be vigilant, so do I say to you: Be 
vigilant.” 

Our Lord justifies this repetition of His exhortation to 
vigilance, similarly as in Luke, by a reference to the uncer- 
tainty of the hour of the master’s return,’ enumerating all 
the four night-watches. As there was no question here of 
the master’s return from a wedding, there was no occasion to 
omit the first and last hours of the night. 


According to the Roman method of computation, the second night- 
watch, pecovixriov, included the hours from 9 to 12, whilst probably in 
earlier times, strictly speaking, the middle of the night from 10 to 2 was 
thereby indicated. ‘AXrexropodwria (only used here in the New Testa- 
ment, elsewhere a\exrpvodwria) was the next division of the night, from 
12 to 3, named thus from the first or second crowing of the cock. It is 
generally asserted that the cock crows for the first time at midnight, 
and then again at 3 o’clock. Professor Jiilicher, on the other hand, says: 
‘According to my experience in watching during the night, the dudak#, 
in which the cock first crowed, more likely meant before 3 o’clock.” 
Unfortunately, these mid-European experiences have no value as far 
as the East is concerned, because there as elsewhere the cocks do not 
wait until 3 o’clock to crow for the first time. The fact is that cocks 
are free to crow irregularly at different times, as indeed old Bochart 
observes,’ and Post confirms this from his experience of cocks at the 
present time in the East and elsewhere.’ 


1 *Q kdbpios ris oixtas only here in the New Testament, elsewhere 6 oixédeoror7s. 

* Hierozoicon, II, 1, 17, ed. Rosenmiiller, II, 691: “Saepe accidit, ut galli temere 
canant nec statis horis.’’ 

3 In J. Hastings, “Dict.” I, 452 b: “In point of fact, cocks crow somewhat irregu- 
_ larly at intervals in the night.” 
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Another learned observation of Professor Jiilicher’s, which is to 
demonstrate that the text in Mark “is a composition, but a quite unsuc- 
cessful one,” is itself unhappily quite unsuccessful. He finds it strange 
that the master should be expected to return at night, “as if it were 
quite customary to return from long journeys precisely at night’’ (2bid). 
He forgets that in the hot East people much prefer to travel in the cool 
of evening and night rather than in the heat of the day. Therefore, 
“to make a point of returning at night” is by no means anything strange 
or unusual. 

It may further be noticed that according to Jiilicher the whole 
passage “contains nothing that could be approximately regarded as 
the genuine words of Jesus.”” Mark has rather “from many elements 
patched together this allegorical symphony” and “although he was at 
the time cognizant of the greater parables of the others” (Evangelists), 
still it cannot “be proved that he exactly made use of our Matthew and 
our Luke” (II, 170). For this would be contrary to Jilicher’s favorite 
hypothesis concerning Mark. 


According to St. Mark, Christ concluded by once more 
repeating emphatically His admonition to vigilance, at the 
same time urging upon His hearers that this duty must be 
fulfilled not only by His disciples, but by all who are mem- 
bers of His kingdom: “And what I say to you, I say to all: 
Watch” (v. 37). 

After what has been observed concerning the text in 
Luke, the whole of this figurative discourse requires no 
further elucidation. Our Lord points out in the relations 
of the servants to their master those of the disciples to 
Himself, and the duties which the preparations for His 
coming entail upon every one. 


Amongst the individual features of the image, the four watches of 
the night (as in Lc.) in particular are variously interpreted. Many see 
in them a reference to the four stages into which men divide this life: 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 

St. Bede thinks that the doorkeeper particularly represents the 
pastors of the Church. Nestle believes that the words in Mark, 13, 34, 
and also in Matthew, 16, 19, that is the saying about the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven which were given to Peter, “should be considered 
as a parallel.” 1 But the requiring of the same vigilance from all shows, 


1 Philologica Sacra (Berlin 1896) p. 48. 
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as Knabenbauer rightly remarks, that this porter cannot be understood 
solely in the sense of any one individual in the Church, even though his 
office seems to have special reference to that of St. Peter in the kingdom 
of Heaven. 


Christ Himself in His concluding words as recorded in 
St. Mark applies the chief lesson of the parable to all the 
members of His kingdom. Every one must be constantly 
prepared for the master’s return; this is the lesson expressed 
by the vigilance of the servants. 

Our Lord would teach us by these admonitions of what 
this vigilance consists in particular: All are to be ready 
when the Master comes that they may share with Him in 
the eternal joys of His kingdom. All that is opposed to 
this participation is to be excluded by means of vigilance, 
and all that positively prepares us for it, is to be made 
known to us by the same means. We may interpret the 
watching, as contrasted with sleeping, as having special 
reference to the state of grace as contrasted to the sleep of 
sin; the vigilant watch for the Master’s coming contrasted 
with indifference and negligence we may understand as the 
turning of our will and our activity to God, in contrast to 
the being wholly absorbed in earthly things. Hence St. 
Paul combines vigilance with sobriety, and illustrates both 
by admonishing us to put on the breastplate of faith and 
the helmet of the hope of salvation (1 Thess. 5, 6-9). 

Finally, we learn from the parable the necessity of an 
earnest preparation for a good death, and in what the 
reward of such preparation consists. 

Many homilists, following the example of St. Gregory, 
interpret the girding of the loins in the sense of chastity, 
and the burning lights as referring to the good works which 
are performed by the fulfilment of the duties allotted to us 
by God. 


The parable of the Vigilant Servants recurs very frequently in the 
Church’s Liturgy, as it has a place in the Mass Os justi and in the office 
of the Common of a Confessor not a Bishop (St. Luke’s version, 12, 
35-40). 
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A portion of the thirteenth homily of St. Gregory the Great on the 
Gospel serves as the lesson for the third nocturn. The text of St. 
Mark (13, 34-37) is read as the Gospel for the Mass in Anniversario 
Electionis seu Consecrationis Episcopi. 

The following interpretations of the Fathers of the Church and the 
homilists may be compared, in addition to the passages already quoted 
(see Appendix): S. Beda Ven. ad loc. (M. 92, 495 et seg.); Smaragdus 
Abb., Collect. in Epist. et Evang., In natali Sanctorum plurimorum 
(M. 102, 538-40); S. Bruno Ast ad loc. (M. 165, 397-400); Ven. Gode- 
fridus Abb. Admont., Hom. festiv. 23 (M. 174, 724-31); Zach. Chryso- 
pol., In unum ex quattuor, III, 147 (M. 186, 475). 


XXXVI. THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT 
Matthew, 24, 43 et seq.; Luke, 12, 39 et seq. 
‘@|HRIST also points out to us the duty of vigilance 


in the short parable of the Thief in the Night 
which Matthew and Luke both record: 


Mt. 24, 43 ef seq.: 
43. ’Exetvo 6€ yuvwoxere, Ort, el der 
6 oikodeoTéTns, Tolga ‘puAakh 6 KAemTNS 
épxeTar, €ypnyopnoey ay Kal ovK ay ela- 
cev dtopvxOnvar THY Oikiay avTov. 
44, Ava rovro kal byets yiveobe Erol- 
pot, OTL, f ov doxetre Wpa, 6 vids Tod 


avOpwrov EpxeTat. 


Mt. 24, 43. gvdakn: 


Le. 12, 39 e¢ seq.: 

39. Todro 6€ yuwwoxere, 71, ei Hoe 6 
oixodeooTns, Toia dpa 6 KAewTns Epxe- 
tat, [eypnyopnoev av kal] ovk ay adijxer 
dvopuxXOjvar Tov olKov avTovd. 

40. Kal byels yiveoBe éroiuor, bri, 
wpa ov doxetre, 6 vids tov avOpwiov 


epxeTal. 


wpa M, four minus., It., Vulg., Copt., Ath. 


version, etc.;— d:opvxOnvar: duopvynva BTA ete., Textus rec., Lachm. 

Le. 12, 39. eypnyopnoe avy kar wanting in X* D, e i, Syr. Sinait. 
and Curet., some texts of the Sahid. and Armen. versions, Tischend., 
Nestle, Blass, etc.;— diopyxOnvae NBL ete.; dupvynva APQ etc., 
Textus rec. — 40. The verse wanting in 1, 118, 209;— Kxov vues: + ovr 
A P X etc., Textus rec.; kav vues de D (Greek). 


Le. 12: 
30. Hoc autem scitote, quoniam, 
si sciret paterfamilias, qua hora 


Mt. 24: 
43. Illud autem scitote, quo- 
niam, si sciret paterfamilias, qua 
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hora fur venturus esset, vigilaret 
utique et non sineret perfodi domum 
suam. 

44. Ideo et vos estote parati, 
quia, qua nescitis hora, filius ho- 
minis venturus est. 


Mt. 24, 48, 44: 

43. But know this, that if the 
master of the house knew at what 
hour the thief would come, he 
would certainly watch, and would 
not suffer his house to be broken 
into. 

44. Wherefore be you also ready, 
because at what hour you know not 
the Son of man will come. 


fur veniret, vigilaret utique et non 
sineret perfodi domum suam. 


46. Et vos estote parati, quia, 
qua hora non putatis, filius ho- 
minis veniet. 


Le. 12, 39, 40: 

39. But know this, that if the 
householder did know at what hour 
the thief would come, he [would 
surely watch, and]would not suffer 
his house to be broken into. 


40. Be you then also ready: for 
at what hour you think not, the Son 
of man will come. 


St. Luke immediately after these verses records Peter’s question: 
“Tord, dost thou speak this parable (ratrnv rhv rapaBodnv) to us, or 
likewise to all?”’ (Le. 12, 41), which, in all probability, refers to the words 
in verses 35-40. For this reason, and also because of the characteris- 
tics of this short pithy saying, we must necessarily place it like the 
preceding aphorisms amongst the parables. 


St. Luke narrates this simile immediately after that of 
the Vigilant Servants, of which it is to a certain extent the 
counterpart. In St. Matthew it is recorded as part of the 
great eschatological discourse which Christ addressed to 
His disciples on the Mount of Olives. Here, as in the 
similitude of the Vigilant Servants, there is nothing to pre- 
vent us assuming that our divine Lord made use of the 
same image on different occasions for the purpose of im- 
pressing deeply upon all His disciples the exhortation to 
vigilance. 

In the preceding parable every one in the house was 
watching, and we are to receive a lesson in vigilance from 
the servants who waited up for their master. But in the 
present one, the example is set before us of the master 
himself who would certainly watch if he knew the hour at 
which a burglar intended to break into his house. 
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It has been asserted that our Lord by these words was referring to 
a successful burglary which had happened a short time previously 
(Van Koetsveld, I, 340, etc.), so that they should be translated: “If 


the man of the house had known . . ., he would indeed have watched.” 
Cajetan, Cornelius a Lapide, and later Bengel translate: ‘si scisset 
. vigilasset . . . et non sivisset’’ (Bengel, Gnomon N. T. zu Mt. 


24, 43). However, 76a, and épxera in particular, as Jilicher remarks, 
suit better for a general rule which was quite obvious and did not 
require the recapitulation of any previous occurrence to drive home the 
necessity of its observance. Similarly, there is no occasion because of the 
article before oixoderrérns and xdérrns to assume that there was any 
reference to a particular occurrence and a well-known person, any more 
than in the case of the sower (6 ozeipwy). The housebreaking is more 
exactly described as “piercing through”’ (é:optocew, cf. Job, 24, 16 LXX; 
Mt. 6, 19), which is quite in harmony with the conditions existing in 
the East. In many parts of the country, bricks made of mud dried 
in the sun are used, as well as stone, for building purposes; they are 
employed also in many localities as a substitute for the more expensive 
stone which is difficult to procure; sometimes, too, the walls are formed 
of a framework of clay and osier. Hence it is an easy matter for the 
nocturnal marauder to make a big hole in the wall with his sword or 
dagger without much noise, and thus to force his way into the house. 
The owner, who might be asleep in his summer tent on the flat roof, 
would not be likely to notice the coming of the unbidden guest, and 
in many cases the robbery is not discovered until morning. Jullien 
relates an instance which occured in Mataryeh near Cairo when a neigh- 
bor of his received an unpleasant surprise of this kind when he awoke on 
the morning of his wedding. Kind friends during the night had made 
a large hole in the wall of his house and carried off the chest contain- 
ing the grand wedding garments, and thus, in addition to the loss, gave 
the man of the house a severe cold and a husky voice for the joyful day.! 

This mode of housebreaking was practised in ancient times in other 
places also (cf. Aristophanes, Plutus, p. 565: «dérrew Kal rods rotxous 
duopbrrev), so that rovxwpbxos was a general term for thieves and rogues 
(in Aristophanes, etc.). 


In the words: “Be you then also ready; for at what hour 
you think not, the Son of man will come.” Christ adds the 
lesson which we are all to draw from this example. 

By the coming of the Son of Man we are once more to 
understand the glorious coming of Christ at the Last Judg- 


1 “T)Reypte” (Lille 1891), p. 256. 
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ment. This coming, here as later in other passages (1 Thess. 
5, 2; 2 Peter, 3, 10; Apoc. 16, 15), is compared to the 
coming of a thief who quite suddenly and unexpectedly tries 
to break in, and who inflicts great injury on those whom he 
takes by surprise (Tolet. in Le. p. 763). So will Christ 
come at a time which no man can foresee, and His coming 
will indeed be to the great loss of those whom He finds 
unprepared. But as every master of a house who had cer- 
tain information of an intended burglary would watch 
vigilantly so as to be prepared for such coming, so the dis- 
ciples and all that are of the kingdom of Christ must be vigi- 
lant and prepare for the Lord’s coming of which they have 
certain information. The uncertainty of the hour should 
only urge them the more to the faithful observance, at all 
times, of this warning. 

As in the previous parable we must regard the lesson 
as intended for each of us individually. Therefore, by the 
coming of the Lord, we must understand the hour of death 
on which depends each one’s eternal lot. 


The applications of this simile are the same as those of the last, with 
which it is joined in the Liturgy as the conclusion of the portion of the 
Scripture “Sint lumbi vestri praecincti.”” We also find it as the Gospel 
in the Mass ‘“‘Sacerdotes” for the Commune Confessoris Pontificis 2° 
loco. 


XXXVIT. THE FAITHFUL STEWARD 
Matthew, 24, 45-51; Luke, 12, 41-48 


ca N connection with the parable of the Thief in the 


Night, Matthew and Luke record that of the 
Faithful Steward: 


Mt. 24, 45-51: Le. 12, 41-48: 
41. Etzev dé 6 Ilerpos’ Kupre, rpos 
Nuas THY TapaBorny Ta’Tny Eyes H Kal 
pos Tavras; 
45. Tis apa éoriv 6 mords doddos 42. Kal eirev 6 kipios: Ths &pa 
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\ La a Zz t U oJ ‘ 
Kal Ppoviyos, Ov KaTeoTnoev 6 KUpLos Eerrl 


THs olkerelas a’tov Tod dodvat avrots 
THY TpopHy ev KaLpg; 


46. Makdpios 6 doddos éxeivos, dv 
2 \ e , ’ an = id ve 
éMav 6 KUptos aitod ebpnoe oirws 
TOLOUYTQ. 
’ A L t an eo 2 | A 
47. ’Aunv Neyw buiv, ore exl raow 
TOS UTapXOVEL a’TOU KaTaoTHoE avTov. 
48. ’Eav 6€ ein 


3 cal 3 lal la > nA iP 
€xeivos &V TH Kapdla a’tod- Xpoviter pov 


6 Kakos 6ovAos 


6 KUpLos, 

49. kal apénrac titre Tovs cuvdov- 
Aous aitod, éobin 6€ Kal rivn pera TOV 
LeOvovTwv, 


50. née 6 KUptos ToD dovdou éxelvou 


év uepa, 7 ob mpocdoka, Kal & Spa, 
ov YuwacKeL, 


51. kai 


Mépos avTov peta Toy UroKkpiTav Onoe- 


dtxoTounoe. avtov Kal TO 


éxet EgTac 6 KAavOuOs Kal 6 Bpvyuos TOV 


Od0vTOY. 
Mt. 24, 45. 
(Vulg. quis putas); — xareornoev: 


éotly 6 mioTds olkovouos 6 dpdvimos, dv 
KaTaoTnoe O KUplos emi THs Oepamrelas 
avTov Tov diddvar ev KaLp@ TO cotTOME- 
TpLov: 

43. Maxdpwos 6 doddos exeivos, dv 
éMwyv 6 Kbpios altovd evpnoer rowodvTa 
oUTWs: 

44. *AdnOds Neyw byuiv, dre ert raow 
TOlS UTAPKXOVGLY AUTOU KaTacT HOE avTOoV. 

45. ’Eapv 6é ely 6 dotdos éxetvos ev 
TH Kapodla a’rov- Xpovifer 6 Kbpids pov 
Epxecbar, Kal Gpénrar TUTTE Tos Tal- 
das Kal Tas matdicxas, éobiew dé Kal 
mive Kal weOvoKxecbar, 


46. n&er 6 Kbpios ToD dovdAou Exelvou Ev 


Cc. 


NEPA, 7 Ov mpocdoKa, Kal &y Mpa, 7 o 
YWWOKEL, 

Kal dtxoTouncer a’Tov Kal TO pépos 
avTov peta TOV amloTwY Once. 

47. ’Exeivos 6€ 6 doddos 6 yvovs TO 
GéA\nua TOU Kuplov avTod Kal 7 ETOLMAaATAS 
} jTo.noas mpos TO O€Anua avtod dapn- 
oeTaL TOANGS: 

48. 6 6€ un vols, mornoas bé aéta 
mAnyav, dapnoerar Odiyas. Ilavri 6é, 
© €660n Todb, todd SnTnOjoETaAL Tap’ 
airod, kal @ mapéevro Todb, mEepiood- 
TEpov aitnaovow avTov. 


Tis apa: tis yap D, q; most of the Itala-codices quisnam 
kataornoee & M, Copt. version, St. 


Chrysost. (in two passages), as Le.;— 0 xvpwos (without avrov) & B D 


etc.; 


+ avrov TAT ete, befff4,2g!lq, Vulg., Copt., Syr., Arm., 


Eth. version, Textus rec. — ouerevas: owas & etc.; Oepareas DT etc., 


Textus rec.; 
etc., Tisch. —49. 


Le. 12, 41. 
wanting in D.— 42. 


It. and Vulg. familiam. — 48. 

eoOin and mun: ecb and mwvev GII! etc., Textus rec. 
avrw wanting in BDL and others; — kat pos ravras 
ka emerv NBDL etc.; exrev d¢ APQ etc.; — 


exevos Wanting in N* T 


ect: ectar A KIL etc.;— o.xovouos: dovdos 8*;— 0 dporvmsos BD E etc.; 
kar gpov. NAL ete.; + 0 ayados D, ce, Syr. Curet. etc. — karacrnoe 
kareotnoey N*, 124, bedeff*lq, Vulg. (constituit), as Mt.;— 77s: 
Geparevas: tyv Gepareav D;— ro before oirou. wanting in BD.—45. o 
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Sovdos: o kaxos 6. M X and others from Mt. — 48. 


modu (nT. Tap auTov: 


tntnoovow am avrov mepiooorepoy (further mAeov amaitnoovow instead of 


Teploo. alr.). 


Mt. 24: 


45. Quis, putas, est fidelis ser- 
vus et prudens, quem constituit do- 
minus suus super familiam suam, 
ut det illis cibum in tempore ? 


46. Beatus ille servus, quem, cum 
venerit dominus eius, invenerit sic 
facientem. 

47. Amen dico vobis, quoniam 
super omnia bona sua constituet 
eum. 

48. Si autem dixerit malus ser- 
vus ille in corde suo: Moram facit 
dominus meus venire, 

49. et coeperit percutere con- 
servos suos, manducet autem et 
bibat cum ebriosis, 

50. veniet dominus servi illius in 
die, qua non sperat, et hora, qua 
ignorat, 

51. et dividet eum partemque 
elus ponet cum hypocritis. — Illic 
erit fletus et stridor dentium. 


Mt. 24: 

45. Who, think you, is the faith- 
ful and wise servant, whom his lord 
has appointed over his household, to 
give them their food in due season? 


det 2: 

41. Ait autem ei Petrus: Do- 
mine, ad nos dicis hanc parabolam 
an et ad omnes? 

42. Dixit autem Dominus: Quis, 
putas, est fidelis dispensator et pru- 
dens, quem constituit dominus supra 
familiam suam, ut det illis in tem- 
pore tritici mensuram ? 

43. Beatus ille servus, quem, cum 
venerit dominus, invenerit ita fa- 
cientem. 

44. Vere dico vobis, quoniam 
supra omnia, quae possidet, con- 
stituet illum. 

45. Quod si dixerit servus ille: 
in corde suo: Moram facit dominus 
meus venire, et coeperit percutere 
servos et ancillas et edere et bibere 
et inebriari, 

46. veniet dominus servi illius in 
die, qua non sperat, et hora, qua 
nescit, et dividet eum partemque 
elus cum infidelibus ponet. 

47. Ille autem servus, qui cog- 
novit voluntatem domini sui et non 
praeparavit et non fecit secundum 
voluntatem eius, vapulabit multis; 

48. qui autem non cognovit et 
fecit digna plagis, vapulabit paucis. 
Omni autem, cui multum datum 
est, multum quaeretur ab eo, et 
cui commendaverunt multum, plus 
petent ab eo. 


Lee: 

41. And Peter said to him: Lord 
do you speak this parable to us, 
or to all likewise ? 

42. And the Lord said: Who 
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46. Blessed is that servant, whom 
when his lord shall come he shall 
find so doing. 

47. Amen I say to you, he will 
place him over all his goods. 

48. But if that evil servant shall 
say in his heart: My lord is long in 
coming: 

49. and shall begin to strike his 
fellow servants, and to eat and 
drink with drunkards: 

50. The lord of that servant will 
come in a day that he expects not, 
and at an hour that he knows not: 

51. And shall separate! him, and 
appoint his portion with the hypo- 
crites. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


(think you) is the faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord sets over 
his household, to give them their 
measure of wheat in due season? 

43. Blessed is that servant, whom 
when his lord shall come, he shall 
find so doing. 

44. Verily I say to you, he will 
set him over all that he possesses. 

45. But if that servant shall say 
in his heart: My lord is long in 
coming; and shall begin to strike 
the menservants and maidservants, 
and to eat and to drink and be 
drunk: 

46. the lord of that servant will 
come in the day that he expects not, 
and at the hour that he knows 
not, and shall separate! him, and 
shall appoint him his portion with 
the unbelievers. 

47. And that servant who knew 
the will of his lord, and prepared 
not himself, and did not according 
to his will, shall be beaten with 
many blows. 

48. But he that knew not, and 
did things worthy of beating, shall 
be beaten with few blows. And 
unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him much shall be required: and to 
whom they have committed much, 
of him they will demand the more. 


St. Peter and the other Apostles were not quite certain 
whether the parables of the Vigilant Servants and the Thief 
in the Night were addressed to themselves only, or had 


reference also to every one else. 


This doubt may have arisen 


from their idea of the preference due to them on account 
of their privileged position, more especially as the divine 
Master had indeed described them as wedding guests and 


1 See infra Author’s remarks on the meaning of d:xorouqoe. 
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the friends of the Bridegroom, who participate in the mar- 
riage feast with the Master, and who are not obliged to 
remain in the house expecting Him. 

Peter gave expression to this doubt in the question which 
he put to his Master: ‘Lord do You speak this parable 
to us, or to all likewise?” (Le. 12, 41). It will be best to 
regard “this parable’ as having reference to the two pre- 
ceding ones, which are so closely connected (v. 35-40), 
and not to the previous verses which have no parabolic 
characteristic. 

Thus St. Luke records this new parable, proposed by our 
Lord in His answer, in immediate connection with those 
which went before. It also forms part of that admonition 
which Christ had addressed to the disciples, probably in 
Perea, during the third year of His public life, in the interval 
between the Feast of Tabernacles and of the Dedication of 
the Temple. 


Professor Jiilicher maintains that this verse, like so many others, 
may be regarded ‘‘as imagined by Luke,” because, forsooth, ‘“‘additions 
of this kind are quite in Luke’s style” (II, 159). But even though he 
appeals in support of this assertion to Holtzmann, Weizsiacker, B. Weiss, 
and Klein, still the arbitrariness of the manner in which violence is done 
to the text is none the less because of the greater number of those who 
do this violence. 

Van Koetsveld thinks that Peter was somewhat conscience-stricken 
by the admonition to vigilance and therefore put the question to our 
Lord in an outburst of irritability. But the words and the sequence 
scarcely justify this assumption. 


In St. Matthew this new parable, together with the 
preceding one and also that of the Vigilant Servants recorded 
in St. Mark, forms part of the eschatological discourse which 
Christ delivered to His disciples on the Mount of Olives in 
the last days before His Passion. 

The two Evangelists are in perfect accord, some slight 
differences excepted. Luke, at the end, adds two more 
verses which many would fain regard as another parable, 
that of the Wise and the Unwise Servants. As this belongs, 
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according to the whole train of thought, strictly speaking, 
to the image of the Faithful and the Unfaithful Steward, 
we may briefly and appropriately treat of it in conjunction 
with the latter. 

Our Lord once more in this parable takes the image from 
everyday life, such as it was seen more particularly since 
the influence of the ever-increasing filtration of Roman and 
Greek pagan manners had begun to make itself felt. In 
wealthy families, as a rule, numerous slaves, both male 
and female, belonged to the household. These slaves had 
charge of all the domestic work, receiving in return their 
support, which consisted chiefly of a certain fixed amount 
of corn which was distributed regularly. 


It cannot be ascertained with any certainty that 7d o.rouérpioy is 
to be found anywhere outside this passage.!. On the other hand, ovro- 
uérpns and his occupation, the ovrouerpia, as well as his doings, ovroyerpety, 
are frequently mentioned by profane writers; especially when there is 
question of the distribution of rations to the soldiers. The verb is alsa 
used in the Septuagint where there is mention of Joseph when in Egypt 
providing the people with corn (Gen. 47, 12, 14). 

In analogy to the ancient conditions, the most inferior servants or 
day-laborers in the East, at the present day, receive as their only re- 
muneration a certain amount of wheat. In the district of the Bigé 
(between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon), for instance, a boy working on the 
threshing floor receives daily about two and one fourth (one twmniye) litres 
of corn or eighteen litres (one mudd) every eight days; in the same way 
shepherds, who are mostly boys of from twelve to seventeen years of 
age, generally receive, according to age, from one half to one mudd of 
corn per week (cf. my essay on “‘Soziales aus dem h. Lande” in: Stimmen 
aus M.-Laach, LV [1898 II], 268). 

The laborer, like the slave in former times, has himself to prepare 
the corn for the making of bread or porridge; sometimes he merely 


roasts it. 


When the master was going away from home for a long 
time he had to commit to one of his household the charge 
of looking after all the others. For this oixovdu0s two quali- 

1 The plural ovrouérpia (and not ocroyuerpla in the sing.) may occur in the mutilated 
text of the Flinders Papyrus Petrie II, XX XIII a (G. A. Deissmann, “Bibelstudien” 
[Marburg 1895], 156). 
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fications, above all, were specially required: prudence and 
fidelity; that thus he might be guided in the fulfilment of 
his trust, particularly in the distribution of the rations due to 
each one, by the wishes of his master alone, and act prudently 
with due consideration in all circumstances and relations. 

Christ, therefore, in His answer to Peter’s question as 
recorded both in Luke and Matthew, refers to this example 
of a faithful steward by means of a rhetorical query. He 
often on other occasions also, only thus indirectly answered 
a question, leaving it to the questioner to draw from His 
words the suitable conclusion. 


Many understand by our Lord’s query that He wished to point out 
the rarity and the worth of such a faithful steward. Others, including 
Professor Jiilicher, prefer to assume an anacoluthon, as Bleek has done, 
so that, strictly speaking, instead of the beatitude (Mt. 24, 46; Le. 12, 
43), a concluding sentence should have followed, thus rendering the 
meaning: ‘‘There is no such steward as this whom his master would not 
suitably reward.”” We may, perhaps, come nearer the mark if we regard 
Christ’s question as having reference to Peter’s words which Jiilicher 
unjustifiably rejects. According to this construction, Peter and the dis- 
ciples should themselves answer the query as to who most resembled 
this faithful and prudent steward, they themselves, or the rest of the 
Faithful. Thus their own question as to whom the parable had reference 
would necessarily be answered, and its special appositeness for themselves 
would be clear. 

If we understand Christ’s words in this sense, it also follows that 
they do not concern St. Peter alone, although many expounders, both 
Catholic and Protestant (Bisping, Reischl, Meyer, B. Weiss, etc.), see 
in them a reference to Peter’s primacy. Van Koetsveld is surprised that 
the ‘““Roomsch Katholijken” have not made greater use of this symbol 
and this reference (I, 382). But as Peter by his question placed the 
whole Apostolic College (pos judas) in contradistinction to the rest of the 
Faithful (pds avras), it follows that the image employed by our Lord 
in His answer has its application to all the Apostles collectively. This, 
however, does not prevent its special appropriateness to Peter. 

The prefacing of the question by ris apa, so usual with the Synop- 
tists, is to be observed (Mt. 18, 1; 19, 25; Mc. 4,41; Le. 8, 25; 22, 23. 
Cf. ri apa, el dpa). 

Oixereia (oixeria) according to the better authenticated reading in 
Matthew (cf. the various readings) only occurs here in the New Testa- 
ment; and in the Greek Old Testament, only in Symmachus, Job, 1, 3. 
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It describes the multitude of the olxérac and has the same meaning as 
the more usual @epareia in Luke. The future tense, Kataornoe, in Luke 
corresponds better with the future position of the Apostles, whilst the 
Aorist, xaréornoev, in Matthew is better suited to the image chosen. 


In a solemn manner, which is more in keeping with the 
significance of the parable than with the mere example from 
life, Christ then proceeded to describe the reward which 
this faithful steward would receive from his master on his 
return. Here also it is presupposed that this return was to 
take place suddenly and unexpectedly; for only thus could 
the master have certain proof of the faithfulness of his 
servant. In the second half of this parable the unexpected- 
ness of this return is still more strongly emphasized. 

The reward consisted in this: The master no longer 
merely placed his faithful servant at the head of his house- 
hold, but raised him to the position of overseer and steward 
of his whole house and of all his property. A slave would 
thus have attained to the highest position in his service 
which he could possibly expect. It frequently happened 
that the owners of such a tried and trusted servant, sooner 
or later, gave him his freedom. Faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of the service required by the master is designated 
as the only condition required for the attainment of the 
reward. 

Here also, the application of the image to the Apostles 
and their relations with Christ is obvious. The image of 
the master who went into a strange land where he remained 
for a long time and whence he returned at an unforeseen 
hour, sets before us Christ Himself. The time was at hand 
when He would withdraw His visible presence from His own, 
not to manifest Himself again visibly until the last coming, 
when He will appear before all men. The Apostles as repre- 
sentatives of their Master were placed over all His servants, 
that is, over all the faithful members of His kingdom, and 
to them was committed the care of providing for the spiritual 
necessities of these members. By the faithful fulfilment of 
this trust they were to manifest that vigilance to which 
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they had been exhorted in the preceding parables. Thus 
they would merit the reward in store for them — the places 
of honor in the kingdom of Heaven which had been promised 
to them. But in every age they would have to persevere in 
fidelity patiently until the end; for the hour of their Master’s 
arrival was left a complete mystery. 

To every one who does not look upon Christ as a mis- 
taken man and a dreamy visionary, but who believes Him 
to be the true Son of the living God, it must be clear that 
He had before Him in this survey of the position of the 
Apostles in His Church, not only themselves individually, 
but also their office. His words, therefore, must neces- 
sarily extend to their successors. Hence, we are afforded 
irrefragable proof of the divine origin and the continuance 
in perpetuity of the hierarchy in the Church of Christ. In 
this Church alone do we find the successors of the Apostles, 
whom: the Son of God placed over all His servants as His 
stewards, and to whom He committed the charge of them 
all until His glorious coming again. There is no way of 
escape from this inevitable conclusion, except by denying 
the divinity of Christ, so intimately is the proof of the 
divine origin of the Church connected with the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. 

The words of Christ regarding His coming again, in like 
manner, are justified and verified like those of the preceding 
simile in the persons of the Apostles themselves, inasmuch 
as this second coming may be understood in a true and 
correct sense of the coming of the Lord for every individual 
at the hour of death. 

In order to impress still more strongly on the disciples 
this admonition to persevering fidelity in the fulfilment of 
their Master’s Will, Christ added the dark side of the pic- 
ture in contrast to its brighter aspects. It might often 
happen that a slave who was placed as overseer over his 
fellow-servants would abuse his master’s confidence, illtreat 
those under him, and indulge to excess his own desires and 
passions, so long as he thought he could do so without 
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fear of punishment. The prolonged absence of his master 
might easily lead him to take this course. It is a psychologi- 
cal fact, which has been often sufficiently established by 
experience, that it is precisely those who have been raised 
from the lowest positions who most often display arrogance, 
harshness, and boundless selfishness towards those who were 
but lately their companions. Hence, when Jiilicher asserts 
that a master’s long absence abroad would scarcely have 
the effect described by our Lord on a slave otherwise intel- 
ligent (II, 153), he overlooks facts which are established 
by experience and for which many analogous examples could 
be found at the present day, especially in the East. 

Instead of needing amendment, these words of our Lord 
appear on the contrary singularly pertinent: ‘But if that 
servant shall say in his heart,! My lord is long in coming; 
and shall begin to strike the men-servants and maid-servants, 
and to eat and to drink, and be drunk: the lord of that 
servant will come in the day that he expects not, and at 
the hour that he knows not, and shall separate him, and 
shall appoint him his portion with the unbelievers” (Le. 12, 
45 et seq.). 

Matthew, at the beginning, instead of saying “if that 
servant is evil and says in his heart,” adds significantly, 
“that evil servant’; then in place of kai peOtoxecOar he 
has wera rv pebvdvrwrv, with drunkards; and instead of 
“with unbelievers” (aricrwv), he has ‘‘with the hypocrites”’ 
(broxpirav); and then he adds: “There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth” (Mt. 24, 48-51). 

In His description of this unfaithful steward’s punish- 
ment, our Lord allows, similarly as in other parables, an 
intermingling of the antitype and the image. He borrows 
“separate”? from the image, but from the truth which He 
wishes to illustrate the detention after death amongst hypo- 
crites and unbelievers in the place of eternal punishment. 

There was much discussion, in earlier times, on dvxorouia, and a 


1 Literally, “‘speaks in his heart,” a well-known Semitic idiom. 
2 Aryorounce, he will cut asunder into two pieces. 
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great deal was written about this “separation.” The Benedictine writer 
Martianay, in his “Essais de traduction ou remarques sur les traductions 
frangoises du N. T.” (Paris 1710), maintained against all previous inter- 
preters that it must be understood in the sense of the separation of the. 
soul from the body. On the other hand, an anonymous writer! re- 
marked that it should rather be interpreted as signifying the punish- 
ment of scourging, because the weeping and gnashing of teeth indicate 
that the slave was still alive. He defended this view at length in the 
“Aetorum Eruditorum Supplementa.”? Many learned and edifying 
dissertations and dissertatiunculae were written before and after this 
writer’s exposition, but we cannot here dwell longer on their views. 
Cf. M. Godofr. Preussii, Dichotomia servi nequam ad Matth. 24, 51, in: 
Thesaurus theologico-philologicus, IT (Amstelaedami 1702), pp. 185-8; 
Joh. G. Schelhorni, De écxorouia servi nequam ad Matth. 24, 51 disserta- 
tiuncula, in: Bibliotheca historico-philologico-theologica (Bremensis), 
V, 1111-21; Car. Frid. Krumbholzii, Disquisitio de servi maleferiati 
poena per 70 dcxorouety significata, ibid. VI, 234-60; Georgii Aug. Pan- 
comii (pseudonym for Gust. G. Zeltner), Epistola ad Gottofridum Olea- 
rium de servi negligentis dvxorouia per cultrum, Lipsiae, 1713, etc. 
Notwithstanding this commendable zeal displayed in earlier times, 
the disputed point remains undecided up to the present day, and in the 
latest edition of ‘“‘Clavis N. T.,” the view of the anonymous writer alluded 
to is again propounded on the same grounds® (“‘aptius vox explicatur 
flagellis discindere,” Wilke-Grimm’‘, p. 105 b). But the fact that accord- 
ing to the usage of the Gospel the company of the hypocrites and un- 
believers and the weeping and gnashing of teeth must be understood as a 
description of the punishments inflicted after death, should decisively settle 
the question and against this view. Christ in this description clearly 
abandons the image and shows us what the unfaithful stewards in His 
kingdom have one day to expect. And thus the chief ground for deviat- 
ing from the literal and usually accepted meaning of the word, 6:xo0Topetv 
is demolished. That, however, the punishment of being torn in pieces 
was not unusual amongst Orientals, we may see from several passages 
in the Old Testament (1 Reg. 15, 33; Dan. 2, 5 [Vulg. peribitis]; 3, 29 
Hbr. [Vulg. 3, 96 dispereat]; 13, 59). Herodotus (2, 139; 3, 13; 7, 39) 
and other authors also relate examples of similar punishments. There 
is no question of execution with the saw (2 Reg. 12, 31; 1 Par. 20 3; 
Hebr. 11, 37), for in that case the verb mpifew would be required. 
According to heathen ideas the slave was a complete outlaw and 
wholly in his master’s power, so that we need riot be suprised at the 


1 C. A. Hleumann]. 
2 Vol. V, Sect. V, pp. 202-6. 
3-C. A. (H)eumann. 
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treatment he received, as set forth in the parable It is possible that 
owing to the influence of heathen customs, instances of similar punish- 
ments may have occurred in Palestine, but we need not necessarily 
assume that it was a Jewish master of whom mention is here made. 

We must not limit ‘‘the hypocrites” spoken of in St. Matthew solely 
to the hypocritical, unfaithful servants. In the preceding discourse, 
Christ uttered repeated lamentations over the hypocrites in Israel (Mt. 
23, 13-29), and He now condemns the unjust steward in His kingdom 
to the company of those who, as hypocrites in the sight of God, have 
merited eternal punishment. Similarly, the clearer &moro in Luke is 
to be understood of unbelievers in general. 

That many people in the early days of the Church believed that the 
second coming was impending in the near future and its delayed com- 
ing was for many a great trial of vigilance and perseverance, is seen in 
2 Peter, 3, 3 e¢ seq. 


The two additional verses on the wise and the unwise 
servant are found in Luke (12, 47 et seg.). They have the 
closest connection, in any case, with the foregoing parable 
and form part of the same image of the relations of the slave 
with his master. In the wording the reference is wider 
than in the previous ones. There is no longer question of 
a steward who is placed over the household, but of servants 
in general who carry out their master’s wishes. For this 
reason, although it may be inferred from them, having 
regard to Peter’s question, that the admonitions to vigilance 
and the faithful fulfilment of duties specially concern the 
Apostles, their assistants and successors in the Church, yet 
at the same time they apply also to all the Faithful as God’s 
servaults. 

The judge who rewards the faithful servant and punishes 
the one who is unfaithful will act according to the principles 
laid down in these words, namely, whosoever knows the will 
of his master, and does not trouble to fulfil it, will be more 
severely punished than he who, not knowing it, acts in a 
manner deserving of punishment. 


The image of the slave is once more in evidence, particularly in the 
description of the punishment.. He was to receive few or many stripes, 
according to his guilt (Sapfcera: roddds, scil. rAnyas). Such stripes in 
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both ancient and modern accounts take a prominent part in the life of a 
slave. 

The master’s will, as applied to the disciples, must not be taken, as 
Maldonatus and others assume, as referring to the Last Judgment only. 
We must regard it as referring also to the divine will, which has been 
made known to man, as distinct from the natural law inscribed on every 
heart by the Creator. Whosoever knows the will of God as it has been 
revealed, and transgresses it wilfully, certainly deserves a greater punish- 
ment than another who, in ignorance of the Revelation, offends against 
the natural law. There is no question here of a distinction, such as 
Reischl would fain discover, between the Church as composed of those 
who teach and the Church as it consists of those who listen to its teach- 
ings, between those who know and those who simply obey. For the 
Faithful cannot be described as ignorant with regard to the will of God. 

‘Erouuacas is not to be completed by éavrdv, but rather by a general 
object from the words which follow: He who does not prepare con- 
formably to the will of the Lord. It is more accurately defined by 


pnoe Tounoas mpds TO O€Anua avTod. 


In conclusion, Christ repeats in a universal form the 
lesson contained in these verses which will serve as the 
standard by which the divine Judgment will be pronounced: 
‘““And unto whomsoever much is given, of him much shall 
be required: and to whom they have committed much, of 
him they will demand the more”’ (Le. 12, 48 b). 

In both terms of the aphorism, in accordance with the 
law of parables, the same truth is expressed without any 
exact distinction between the first and second part being 
intended. It is, therefore, an error to understand ‘‘é667 
mo\v”” aS meaning the gifts for one’s own salvation, but 
“apéevro ro\v”’ must be understood as referring to the gifts 
given to us to be employed for the benefit of our fellow-men; 
that is to say, in the first, it is rather the knowledge of 
these gifts which is indicated, in the second, the adminis- 
tration of the goods entrusted. According to the text the 
words have reference to all the gifts of grace which the 
Lord bestows upon each of His servants for the fulfilment 
of their allotted task. 

Inasmuch as each one must make good use of the gifts 
of grace bestowed upon him, according to the wishes of the 
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Giver, so will the highly-gifted have to render an account 
of the use which they have made of their great gifts. Thus 
much will be expected from them, and more will be exacted 
because they must bring to the Lord, not merely the gifts, 
but also the fruit and the profit obtained from those gifts. 
This truth will be more clearly elucidated later in the 
parable of the Talents (Mt. 25, 14-30). 

The practical applications of this simile are quite obvious. 
Whilst the Apostles and their successors are first called to 
be stewards in the kingdom of God, at the same time every 
one of the Faithful is also appointed by God to be adminis- 
trator, in the real sense, of the goods with which he is in- 
trusted. Hence, every one is required to exercise prudence 
and fidelity in the discharge of his duties. But the admonition 
more especially concerns all priests and pastors in the Church. 

Justly, therefore, does the Church apply the praises of 
the good steward to all holy confessors: in the Masses 
“Statuit’”? and ‘“Sacerdotes’”’ de Communi Conf. Pont., 
“In medio Ecclesiae’ de Comm. Doct., ‘Os justi” de 
Comm. Conf. non Pont. and de Comm. Abb.; further in 
Officium Conf. non Pont., third and fourth antiphons of Lauds. 

The example of the evil servant also affords matter for 
practical application. It is nothing but the blind prejudice 
of Protestants which causes them to apply the image of the 
evil servant to the Pope; but we must, with shame and pain, 
regard it as referring to those unhappy priests in the Church 
who neglect the duties of their sacred office. At the same 
time, these words of Christ also admonish us that the 
impenitent sinner is often called before the Judgment Seat 
of God in the midst of his sins, and by this admonition they 
solemnly warn all sinners not to delay repentance and 
amendment. 

In addition to the passages we have quoted from the 
Fathers of the Church cf. also: St. Gregory the Great, 
Moral. XV, 51; XXV,-1; Reg. Pastor. II, 6 (M. 75, 1106; 
76, 319; 77, 37); Pope Innocent III, Sermo 2 in Consecr. 
Pont. Max. (M. 217, 653-60). 
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THE TEN VIRGINS 


Matthew, 25, 1-13 


Virgins as follows: 


Mt. 25, 1-13: 
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Adére juiv éx Tod édXalov budv, Sri ai 
Aaprades Nudv oBEevvuvTat. 


9. ’AmexpliOnoay bé ai Ppdvior NEyou- 
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mopevedOe waddov pds To’s mwAODrYTAS 
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MIT. MATTHEW records the parable of the Ten 


Mt. 25, 1-13: 

1. Tune simile erit regnum cae- 
lorum decem virginibus, quae ac- 
cipientes lampades suas exierunt 
obviam sponso et sponsae. 


2. Quinque autem ex eis erant 
fatuae et quinque prudentes. 

3. Sed quinque fatuae acceptis 
lampadibus non sumpserunt oleum 
secum ; 

4. prudentes vero acceperunt 
oleum in vasis suis cum lampa- 
dibus. 

5. Moram autem faciente sponso 
dormitaverunt omnes et dormierunt. 

6. Media autem nocte clamor 
factus est: Ecce, sponsus venit, 
exite obviam el. 

7. Tune surrexerunt omnes vir- 
gines illae et ornaverunt lampades 
suas. 

8. Fatuae autem sapientibus di- 
xerunt: Date nobis de oleo vestro, 
quia lampades nostrae exstingu- 
untur. 

9. Responderunt prudentes di- 
centes: Ne forte non sufficiat nobis 
et vobis, ite potius ad vendentes et 
emite vobis. 

10. Dum autem irent emere, venit 
sponsus, et quae paratae erant, in- 
traverunt cum eo ad nuptias et 
clausa est ianua. 
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11. “Yorepov 5€ Epyovrat kal ai dol- 
Tai mapbévor N€youcar: Kipie, xipre, 
dvorEov nuty. 

12. ‘O 65€ aoxpibels efrev- *Auty 
Aeyw duty, obk ofda wyas. 

13. Tpnyopetre obv, drt ovk oldare 
THY Nuépav ovde THY wWpav. 


11. Novissime veniunt et reliquae 
virgines dicentes: Domine, domine, 
aperi nobis. 

12. At ille respondens ait: Amen 
dico vobis, nescio vos. 

13. Vigilate itaque, quia nescitis 
diem neque horam. 


V. 1. eavrwy BD L, 124 (Textus rec. abrwv); atrwy 8GIX and most 
others;—vuravtnow RBC, 1; aravr. DL X etc., Textus rec.;—xar rns vuudns 
is added in D T*&, 1*, 124*, 209, 262*, and four other min., It., Vulg., 
Syr. Sinait., Pesh., Syr. Heracl., Arm. versions, Orig., S. Hilary, etc. 
— 3. a yap NBCL, 33, Copt. vers.; a de Z, 157, It., Vulg.; ae ovv 
D, ff*; aurwes XT A etc., Textus rec. — 4. + avrw CXT 
etc., It., Vulg., Textus rec.— 5. evvoratay maca kau exabevdov: fatuae 
obdormierunt ff!.—6. o vupdios: + opxerae C3 XT ete., It., Vulg., 
Textus rec.; — ekepxeobe: evepecbe 1, 157, bc ff?, Orig.;—amavtnow: + 
avrov ADL etc., Textus rec. (It., Vulg., obviam et).—9. ove NALZ 
etc.; ov un BCD etc —10. amepx. de avtwy: ews vrayovow D.— 11. 
epxovra: ndOov D, cf. —138. wpav: + & 7 0 vos Tov avOpwrov epxerat 
C3 T II* and others, Textus rec. (cf. Mt. 24, 44; Le. 12, 40). 


ayyetois: 


Mt. 25: 

1. Then shall the kingdom of heaven be like to ten virgins, who 
taking their lamps went out to meet the bridegroom [and the bride]. 

2. And five of them were foolish, and five wise: 

3. for the five foolish, having taken their lamps, did not take oil 
with them: 

4. but the wise took oil in their vessels with the lamps. 

5. Now while the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept. 

6. But at midnight there was a cry: Behold, the bridegroom! go 
forth to meet him. 

7. Then all those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 

8. And the foolish said to the wise: Give us of your oil, for our 
lamps are going out. 

9. The wise answered, saying: Perhaps there will be not enough for 
us and for you: go rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. 

10. Now whilst they went to buy the bridegroom came: and they that 
were ready went in with him to the marriage feast, and the door was shut. 

11. Afterwards came also the other virgins, saying: Lord, Lord, 
open to us. 

12. But he answering said: Amen I say to you, I know you not. 

13. Watch, therefore, because you know not the day nor the hour. 
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St. Matthew relates the parable of the Ten Virgins im- 
mediately after those of the Thief in the Night and the 
Faithful Steward as part of the admonitory discourse which 
Christ addressed to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
It forms, as it were, a continuation and a climax to the fore- 
going admonitions to vigilance. 

The image with which our Lord connects His lesson is 
taken from Jewish marriage customs. However, the words 
of the parable offer some difficulties for which various solu- 
tions have been offered. 


After the betrothal had been celebrated and all the preparations for 
the wedding were complete, it was usual to usher in the actual festivities 
—often of several days’ duration — with the bridal procession and the 
banquet in the evening. In more ancient times, it is true, the banquet, 
as well as the whole of the festivities, took place in the house of the 
bride’s parents (cf. Jude. 14, 10). Circumstances may have led to the 
discontinuance of this custom (cf. Tob. 7, 15-17). According to the usual 
later observances amongst the Jews and Orientals in general, the bride- 
groom would bring the bride on the evening of the wedding-day in fes- 
tive procession to his own house where the marriage festivities were to 
take place. The procession was formed of male and female friends, 
relatives, and the other guests invited, some of whom carried the various 
parts of the bridal dowry, whilst the others escorted the bride and 
bridegroom with lighted torches. 

If the bride were not a resident in the same locality, the procession 
to the bridegroom’s house, where every possible form of feasting and 
merrymaking was indulged in to excess, might be delayed until the middle 
of the night. Then as now, the wedding festivities were prolonged to 
a very late (or early) hour. Sometimes, too, it happened that the bride, 
accompanied by an escort of her own, left her parents’ house, whilst 
the bridegroom “came forth, and his friends, and his brethren to meet 
them with timbrels, and musical instruments, and many weapons,” 
as we read of the sons of Jambri in the country east of the Jordan 
(1 Mach. 9, 37-39). 

In the parable before us, a point which we have particularly to 
consider is this: whether the procession of the bridal pair to their 
future home has any place in it. Jiilicher thinks that the bride was 
already in the house where the marriage festivities were to take place. 
She was either in her own house, or the bridegroom had already taken 
her to the new house which they were to occupy, deferring his own arrival 
meanwhile, until the evening of the wedding-day. In the latter even- 
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tuality, only the girl friends of the bride, not she herself, would go forth 
to meet him (II, 449). Paterson expresses a similar opinion Cie: 
Hastings, “Dictionary,” III, 271) and appeals in support thereof to 
Mackie (‘‘Bible Manners and Customs.’ London, 1898, p. 126). 

But ‘in the first place, altogether setting aside the reading xal ris 
viudns in v. 1, these assumptions seem wholly at variance with other 
accounts of the usages observed at wedding festivities. Hilgenfeld, who 
opposes Jiilicher’s theory, rightly points this out. Verses 10-12 contra- 
dict the assumption that the bride was in her parents’ house, for accord- 
ing to them, the bridegroom would seem to be the master of the house. 
To understand the parable in the sense which Christ intended, we must 
emphasize this circumstance. Nor do any words of the parable afford 
sufficient grounds for Jilicher’s hypothesis. Hence it seems more prob- 
able that in this simile, according to the earlier marriage customs, the 
bridegroom with the bride went in procession to his own house where 
the wedding festivities were to take place. As the bride was brought 
from another locality, maidens from the bridegroom’s dwelling place 
went out to meet the bridal procession which they were to join, and 
with which they would return to the wedding. 

Although no evidence can be adduced in proof of such a custom as 
this of going to meet the bride, still there is nothing to prevent us adopt- 
ing the hypothesis. Certainly, one is far more inclined to accept this 
detail, which is so perfectly in keeping with the circumstances, than to 
believe that the bridegroom alone was escorted in procession to his 
bride who was awaiting him in the house. For we know that the solemn 
“introduction” of the bride into the bridegroom’s house was, according 
to Jewish custom, a ceremony so intimately connected with the marriage 
that usually the simple term for it was used to designate the marriage 
itself (Lightfoot, II, 368).1 

The fact that the bride is not mentioned in the text is of no value 
whatever as an argument against the construction. For the mention 
of the bridegroom as the principal person in the solemn procession, of 
itself, sufficed for the Orientals, so that it was not necessary to mention 
expressly the presence of the bride in the marriage procession. Besides, 
a particular reason for the omission of any reference to the bride might. 
be found in the fact that, according to the idea and meaning of the 
parable, the virgins who went forth to meet the bridegroom were them- 
selves to participate as spiritual brides in the heavenly marriage feast 


1 Notwithstanding the V. Rev. F. Placidus Berner’s observations in the Literar. 
Anzeiger (XVII [1903], 303) I think I must adhere to this hypothesis, which corresponds 
with Oriental usages and which Knabenbauer also supports in the second edition of 
his commentary on St. Matthew (II, 363). Bugge likewise substantially defends the 


view (p. 323 et seq.). 
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of the Lord. Finally, the reading kal 77s voudns in verse 1 deserves con- 
sideration, for, although it is only found in three Greek uncial and eight 
minuscule MSS., still the ancient versions (Itala and Vulgate, the 
Syriac-Sinai version, the Peshitto according to the critical edition of Pusey 
and Gwilliam, the Philoxenian-Heraclean and the Armenian versions) and 
those of some of the Fathers of the Church, Origen and St. Hilary in 
particular, all contribute strong evidence that these words belong to 
the primitive text. Brandscheid and Hilgenfeld (loc. cit.) defend on good 
grounds their genuineness. Although in verses 5, 6, and 10 the bride- 
groom is named as the principal person, still this does not in the least 
militate against the genuineness of the words in this place, nor does any 
serious obstacle to this view arise in the exposition. 


The earlier parables have rendered us familiar with the 
introductory words of this similitude. ‘‘Then shall the 
kingdom of heaven be like.. .,” that is to say, it will 
happen similarly with regard to the kingdom of Heaven as 
in the following example of the ten virgins. This example 
is joined to the preceding admonitions by means of tore. 
In Matthew, 24, 44-50, the point of time is more definitely 
determined as the day on which the Son of Man shall 
return to judge mankind. 

Then shall it happen to many as to the “ten virgins, 
who taking their lamps went out to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride” (v. 1). According to what has been said, 
these words are probably intended to convey that the fes- 
tive marriage procession with the bridal pair was expected 
to arrive in the evening from another place, and that the 
procession of the virgins from the house where the wedding 
festivities were to be held set out to meet it and to bring 
it home. 


The number ten was held in high honor amongst the Jews. In 
various passages of the Talmud we find that at least ten persons were 
required to take part in the religious meetings in the Synagogue and 
in the mourning ceremonies which were observed after burials (Light- 
foot, II, 368). Rabbi Solomon (tract Kelim, 2, 8) speaks also of the 
custom of carrying about ten torches before the bride when bringing her 
to the bridegroom’s house: ‘“‘Mos est in terra Ismaelitica, ut sponsam 
ducant a domo patris sui in domum sponsi, ante introductionem in 
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thalamum, ferantque ante eam circiter decem baculos ligneos, in unius- 
culusque summitate vasculum instar scutellae habentes, in quo est 
segmentum panni cum oleo et pice. Ex his accensis facem ei praeferunt”’ 
(Lightfoot, ibid.; Edersheim, II, 455). 

We may assume that the lamps were similar in shape to those car- 
ried by the vigilant servants, although the word used here is \vxvos, 
not Aaumas, by which the Hebrew “22 is usually rendered in the 
Septuagint. Although elsewhere auras mostly means torches, and the 
faces nuptiales! could not be omitted at Greek or Roman weddings, 
still here the word is used in the signification of oil lamps. The small 
earthen lamps carried at such festive processions may perhaps have been 
protected from the wind by special contrivances and fastened to poles, 
this having become, according to R. Solomon, the custom later. 

As the receptacle for the oil in these ancient lamps was very small, 
they required to be filled frequently, the oil being kept in special vessels 
or cruses. However, the term & rots ayvyeious, in verse 4, may be under- 
stood, though not so probably, as referring to the receptacle for the oil 
in the lamps themselves. 

We are not told whence the virgins went forth. Most probably 
they assembled at the house of the bridegroom’s parents, where the 
wedding festivities were to take place, and thence, on its approach, went 
forth to meet the bridal procession. It is true, the general assumption 
is that they set out from their own place of abode in the evening and 
went along the road by which the bridal procession must pass, and, 
halting at some certain point, remained in the open air, awaiting the 
coming of the bridegroom. But it is, indeed, difficult to suppose that 
such a splendid torchlight procession went forth at night without having 
received information of the approach of the bridal pair, and that the 
virgins with lighted lamps had all fallen asleep on the road, or by the 
wayside, or in some house of which there is no mention (v. 5). More- 
over, it is only in verse 6 that the summons to go forth to meet the 
bridegroom is set forth. Therefore Goebel (III, 133 et seg.), Edersheim 
(II, 455), C. F. Nésgen (ad loc.), Hilgenfeld (loc. cit.), and others are 
justified in rejecting this assumption. 

On the other hand, if it is assumed that the virgins only went forth 
from the house on receiving the summons in verse 6, as would seem to 
be more in keeping with the circumstances, we must accept with Janse- 
nius of Ghent a prolepsis in verse 1, which is easily understood. Stress 
is laid at once, in the very beginning of the simile, on this circumstance 


1 They are also called faculae nuptiales or lucernae coniugales, also, pint and taedae 
nuptiales (Bugge, p. 331). According to Pliny, XVI, 18, 30 n. 75, in earlier times they 
were prepared from the wood of a thorn-bush, and later from that of a beech or hazel 


tree. 
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of the going forth to meet the bridegroom, precisely because with it is 
connected the central lesson of the parable. 

It is to be noted further that the virgins were not given lamps from 
the stores provided for the entertainment, but brought their own! with 
them to the place of assembly. 


The ten virgins, in the first place, are grouped according 
to. their characteristics under the distinctive designations 
of wise and foolish; and this critical judgment is grounded 
on the manner in which they acted when preparing for the 
bridegroom’s reception. For (yap according to the better 
reading) the five foolish, who are mentioned first, because 
the lesson contained in the parable requires that they should 
come under consideration first, had brought their lamps, 
it is true, to the place of assembly, but they took no oil 
with them; on the other hand, the wise virgins had taken 
care to provide themselves with oil for their lamps (v. 2-38). 

We are not told that the foolish ones did not take suffi- 
cient oil with them, but that they had none. However, we 
must not assume for this reason, as is generally done, that the 
lamps must have been burning for some hours, and that 
the unexpected delay in the coming of the bridegroom was 
the only reason why there was not sufficient oil for every 
one. The foolishness did not consist in their not having 
anticipated a certain contingency, but in that they, when 
making the necessary preparations for their task, relied 
upon the help of others and neglected what they could have 
done so easily for themselves. 

From what has been said, we may assume that they 
waited in the house where the entertainment was to take 
place for news of the approach of the bridal procession, 
having during that time no occasion to light their lamps. 
The fact that the foolish ones during this interval neglected 
to see how much oil was in the receptacles and to provide 
themselves with a supply somewhat accentuates their foolish- 
ness, but at the same time, there is no necessity to regard it as 
“Imbecility,” as it is designated by Steinmeyer and Jiilicher. 


1 ras Nauwddas éavrdv. Cf. the various readings. 
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They had to wait longer than was expected. As usually 
happens to those who have to sit up during such a time of 
suspense and watching, prolonged until far into the night, 
more especially if they are tired with much previous pre- 
paration, these virgins, the wise as well as the foolish, grew 
drowsy and fell asleep (v. 5). 

No blame is thereby imputed to them, although the 
writer of the Codex Corbeiensis! in the Vetus Latina found 
that the words expressed a censure which he would limit 
to the foolish virgins: Fatuae obdormierunt. 

“But at midnight there was a cry: Behold, the bride- 
groom! go forth to meet him” (v. 6). 


We are not told who gave this call or cry (kpavyn). But there can 
be question of two parties: either some of the bridal ,procession, who 
were concerned for the fitting reception of the bridegroom, and with 
that end in view hastened forward and announced the near approach of 
the procession; or else the people in the house —parents or other rela- 
tives of the bridegroom — who were looking after the final prepara- 
tions for the wedding banquet and therefore had no time for resting or 
sleeping. Of course, there is just as little occasion for us as for Professor 
Jiilicher to puzzle our brains about this, but we may not designate any 
feature as idle or useless which serves to make the image clearer and 
more lifelike. 


Awakened by the call, the virgins all arose and trimmed 
their lamps (v. 7). In order to render the éxdcunoay “suf- 
ficiently intelligible,’ we need not with Jilicher assume that 
“for several hours no one had troubled to look after the 
lamps, to replenish the oil, and to trim the wicks” (II, 461), 
because it would first have to be proved that the little lamps 
were allowed to burn uselessly for hours. The principal 
part in the “preparing”? for the bridal procession was the 
lighting of the lamps and the seeing that they did not want 
replenishing with oil. 

Hence it was that the foolish virgins now noticed that 
their lamps would not burn because they required oil. 


1 In the eighth century. 
2 In the classic authors xooyety primarily means “to regulate,” and only secondarily 


“to adorn,” “to ornament.” 
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They begged their companions, therefore, to give them some 
from their supply; but the latter prudently replied: “ Per- 
haps there will be not enough for us and for you; go you 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves” (v. 8-9). 
If all the lamps were extinguished, the whole reception of 
the bridal procession would be a failure, whereas now half 
the number at least could go forth at once, and the re- 
mainder could join later on in the joyous welcome. Thus 
a prudent answer gives another proof that these five virgins 
were rightly described as wise. 


The reading varies in form between pnrore otk apxéon and pnrore, 
ob pu) apxéoj (and also dpxéoe); the last would emphasize the refusal 
very strongly, ‘‘by no means,” or “impossible; there would not be 
enough.” Although the external evidence seems more in favor of this 
form, still the milder one deserves the preference, ‘‘there might not be 
enough,” as it seems more in keeping with the nature of those who were 
speaking and with the circumstances. 

The answer itself presents some difficulty, seeing that the supplicants 
were sent to the oil merchants, although it was the middle of the night. 
It has been maintained that in a house where the wedding festivities 
were on such a great scale, it should certainly have been easy to get the 
required oil, whereas in the other assumption that they were waiting out- 
side, or at some part of the road, the difficulty would be much greater 
(Hilgenfeld, loc. cit. p. 548). Hence St. Augustine thought that the advice 
was given more in a spirit of irony: ‘‘non consulentium, sed irridentium 
est ista responsio” (Sermo 93 n. 11). Jiilicher decidedly rejects this 
construction; he holds, however, that the dispute as to whether the 
shops were still open at midnight is a wholly superfluous discussion, 
while he himself contributes nothing to the comprehension of the words 
(II, 452). 

To understand the answer in an ironical sense certainly seems but 
little in accordance with the text. It might be assumed that one or 
other of the retailers in the neighborhood would profit of the occasion 
of such wedding festivities to keep his stores open throughout the night, 
more especially as it was customary for the whole locality to join in 
such merrymaking. It is easy to understand that the oil sellers, in par- 
ticular, might hope to benefit by it, even at a late hour, as there could 
scarcely have been any system of street lighting, and every one would 
have to be provided with oil for his or her lamp. 

Perhaps there is no necessity for us to look for the twdodyres outside 
the house. For in the abode of such a wealthy and distinguished man 
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as the bridegroom in the parable would seem to be, a great supply of 
oil would be required, in any case, for the household; and as we read of 
David’s house, so elsewhere, one or more servants would be placed in 
charge of such apothecae olei (1 Par. 27, 28), which are to be sought, not 
in the dwelling-house but in outbuildings. There would be no insuper- 
able obstacle to the supposition that in special circumstances these 
servants would be permitted to sell from their stores to outsiders having 
no connection with the household. In this way, another mode of ex- 
plaining this individual feature of the parable is afforded to those who are 
not satisfied with the first hypothesis. The bridal procession was prob- 
ably quite near when the summons came at midnight; therefore but a 
short time intervened before the banquet began. Thus the conclusion 
of the simile is easily reconciled with this second assumption. 


During the absence of the foolish virgins who had gone 
out to buy oil, the bridegroom arrived with his escort. The 
five wise bridal maidens, who were ready with burning lights 
to welcome him, entered with him into the hall of the wed- 
ding-feast, and the entertainment began after the doors 
had been shut. At last the others returned, whether with 
or without oil and lights,is not said. As the bridal proces- 
sion was over, there is no further mention of it, but the 
question was: Would these last comers be admitted also? 

They greatly wished and longed to be permitted to share 
in the feast and called as loudly as they were able: ‘Lord, 
Lord, open to us.” The Lord did indeed hear their cry, 
but he would not listen to their prayer: ‘‘Amen I say to 
you, I know you not” (v. 10-12). As they had not taken 
part in the procession and through their own fault had not 
accomplished their task, they were not acknowledged by the 
bridegroom; they had forfeited their right to be admitted 
to the feast. Sorrowing and inconsolable, must they now 
stand outside and repent, too late, of their great foolishness. 

In the solemn form in which the bridegroom couches his 
refusal to acknowledge them, we may once more recognize 
the intermingling of the antitype with the image (cf. Mt. 
7, 21-23). 

In the words which Christ adds to the last verse, “‘ Watch, 
therefore, because you know not the day nor the hour” 
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(v. 13), He intimates to us plainly the principal meaning of 
the parable. He thus repeats, with reference to His coming 
again at the Last Judgment, the admonition to vigilance 
which He already had addressed to His disciples in the pre- 
ceding parables. The whole simile is a beautiful and strik- 
ing illustration of this, the outstanding lesson, whilst at the 
same time it points out in what this vigilance consists. It 
will not suffice merely to wait for the coming of the Lord; 
individual personal preparation is necessarily required from 
every one. Each one must take care to be provided with 
those things which our Lord will require from him when 
He comes again on the Day of Judgment. He must have 
fulfilled those conditions on which depends his share in the 
Messianic feast of eternal happiness. 

Christ had no need to explain these conditions in greater 
detail, for from the beginning of His public ministry He 
had ever and always laid down, especially to His disciples, 
the great fundamental law of His kingdom: ‘‘Not every 
one that says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of heaven”’ 
(NU tae (ae 2 ly): 

The absolute necessity of fulfilling these conditions could 
not but be deeply impressed upon the minds and hearts of 
all by this example of the virgins in the parable thus vividly 
placed before them. The five foolish virgins neglected to 
provide themselves in good time with oil for their lamps, 
and instead of making the required personal preparation, 
they relied upon the help of others. Thus they were ex- 
cluded from the joy of the feast to which they had been 
called, and were compelled in the darkness outside the 
closed doors to suffer the full bitterness of the irrevocable 
“Too late.” If you would avoid a like sad experience — 
such was the lesson for all—make timely provision for 
the necessary personal preparation for the coming of the 
Bridegroom, lest He should come unexpectedly and take 
you by surprise. 
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The individual parts of the parable are admirably 
adapted to enforce this important lesson, the principal one 
which the simile was intended to illustrate. But we must 
accept many of the details as amplifications of the narrative 
and merely constituent parts of the image. 

In the ten virgins we have to recognize an image of all 
the faithful who are to prepare themselves for the coming 
of Christ at the Last Judgment. To see in them an image 
of the faithful and of unbelievers (St. Hilary, ad loc. M. 
9, 1059 B), or at least of all men who believe in a God (St. 
Jerome, ad loc. M. 26,191 A), might be going too far. 


St. John Chrysostom explains why virgins in particular are named 
(Hom. 78 al. 79 n. 1. M. 58, 711). It is, he says, because of the praise 
which our Lord had bestowed previously upon the state of virginity 
(Mt. 19, 11), and because of the high esteem in which it was held by all: 
wa un Tis TovTO KaTophay ws To Tay KaTwpOwKws Srakenrar Kal TOY oLTaV 
auehj. The divine Teacher did not wish that any should so glory in 
virginity as to neglect spiritual watchfulness and good works. 

Theophylactus, Euthymius, and others hold the same view. Al- 
though they are justified in this idea, which may be adopted with advan- 
tage in the application of the parable, still we cannot force it too far 
in the actual interpretation. The parabolic image itself necessarily 
suggested the meeting of the bridal procession by virgins, and as an 
image of all the Faithful who would meet Christ on His glorious return 
as Bridegroom, a choir of virgins was peculiarly suitable. For, as Christ 
called himself the Bridegroom (Mt. 9, 25) and was described as such by 
His precursor, so St. Paul describes the Church as the pure spotless bride 
of Christ (Eph. 5, 25-29). And as our Lord wills to unite Himself by 
His grace, in the most intimate manner, to every soul even here on earth, 
and still more in the glory of Heaven, so every true member of the Church 
may claim the dignity of a bride of Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 11, 2). But as 
above all things purity befits this bride, it is right that those who in the 
parable go forth to meet the bridegroom as representatives of the Faithful 
should be distinguished by this virtue in soul and body. 

From these bridal relations of Christ with the Faithful who go forth 
to meet Him, we can easily understand, as has been pointed out already, 
how it is that in the coming of the bridegroom the bride is completely 
lost to sight, just as occurred in the earlier parable of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son. However, the reading of the Vulgate (et sponsae), 
which is supported by ancient and reliable evidence, does not conflict 
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with this meaning, for Christ will come again in the glory of His Father, 
accompanied by that portion of the Church triumphant already united 
to Him in Heaven. 

No special significance with regard to the exposition can be attached 
to the number, ten, of the virgins or to their equal division into wise 
and foolish. Many commentators, particularly in earlier times, especially 
emphasize the peculiar sense of completeness given by the number ten, 
in which, having gone through all numbers, we return again to one. 
Others, because of the five senses of man, look upon the multiplying of 
the number five by two as of special significance (St. Jerome, loc. cit.; 
St. Greg. M., Hom. 12 in Ey. n. 1. M. 76, 1119 A). 


According to many commentators, the fact that amongst 
the ten virgins were to be found some wise and some foolish 
points out to us the truth that in the Church of Christ 
until its final consummation good and evil shall exist to- 
gether... This certainly is in harmony with the words of 
the parable, and also with the reality, as Christ thus depicts 
it in other similes.? 

In the going forth to receive the bridegroom, we may 
see an image of man’s life, which is indeed to be in all its 
stages a going forth to receive the Lord, a going forth to 
the last meeting with Him. 


Many also indulge in interpretations of the lamps and the oil which 
are often beautiful and ingenious. In the burning lights is an image of 
sanctifying grace, which all should have to receive the bridegroom. The 
oil which feeds the flame is explained as those means by which every 
human being, with the aid of actual grace, should provide that the state 
of habitual grace may be preserved, increased, or restored. Thus most 
commentators see therein an image of good works or of the practice of 
charity and other virtues. However, these elucidations in detail come 
more within the scope of applications than of the exposition of the 
parable. 

The drowsiness and the falling asleep have given occasion for many 
interpretations. This detail in the simile itself, as we have seen, presents 
no difficulty. It is particularly intended to illustrate vividly, on the one 
side, the long period of waiting for the bridegroom’s arrival, and on the 
other, the unexpectedness and the suddenness of this arrival. Herein 
lies its complete justification, and it is not necessary to append any 


1 Cf. St. Greg. M. loc. cit. in particular. 2 No. III and VIII. 
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other special meaning. The great want of unanimity which prevails 
amongst commentators is also an argument against any such additional 
meanings. The majority regard it as having reference to the sleep of 
death. However, by this image of sleep may be also understood tepid- 
ity, negligence, lesser sins of weakness, the cares and anxieties of daily 
life, and so forth. 


The late arrival of the bridegroom in the middle of the 
night was easily understood, and it was for the disciples a 
very necessary reference to the long time which had yet to 
elapse before the second coming and the unexpectedness with 
which it would take place. Not indeed soon, as most of 
them hoped, but only after long waiting for Him, and at the 
hour of midnight, at a time of which no one knows, and when 
no one expects Him, will Christ come again to consummate 
His kingdom. 


Professor Jiilicher maintains that ‘Jesus could not give parabolic 
instructions on the probable remoteness of His return before hearers 
who did not even believe in His going away.”’ He knows also perfectly 
well that “verse 12, ‘Amen I say to you, I know you not,’ would fall 
from the lips of Jesus in a much less judicial manner” and that the 
parable ‘‘was originally” a simple narrative “‘the meaning of which was 
obvious to every one,” but out of which Matthew by means of his 
unskilful allegorical method was able to make ‘‘a jumble of parts to be 
accepted literally and parts to be explained spiritually” (II, 456 et seq). 
If the critic would approach the narrative of the Evangelists and the 
words of our Lord in a somewhat less prejudiced spirit, the simple and 
plain truth of the uncorrected Gospel would become more obvious to 
him. 


The coming of the bridegroom must be understood here 
in the same sense as that of the master of the house and that 
of the thief in the preceding parables, that is to say, as 
referring to Christ’s last coming. We may also rightly 
understand it in the sense of the last decisive hour in each 
one’s life, when his preparedness to meet. the Lord shall be 
put to the test. This test is necessarily connected with the 
moment of our first coming face to face with Jesus Christ, 
for in that moment will be made known whether the con- 
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ditions for participation in the joys of the Heavenly Mar- 
riage Feast have been fulfilled. Thus the Bridegroom comes 
likewise as the Judge who will decide each one’s eternal 
destiny, who will admit us to the joys of Heaven or exclude 
us therefrom for ever. 

The further details mentioned in the parable, such as 
that the foolish virgins begged some oil from their com- 
panions, that they were refused and sent to the retailers 
whence they returned too late, belong to the image alone 
and cannot be transferred to the antitype. Yet, as both 
ancient and modern commentators rightly emphasize, they 
do point out clearly that when the Bridegroom comes, 
everything shall depend for each one individually on his 
own work and personal preparation: ‘‘Unusquisque enim 
pro operibus suis mercedem recipiet, neque possunt in die 
judicii aliorum virtutes aliorum vitia sublevare”’ (St. Jerome 
adzloca M=26;0192:C} 

The Bridegroom with the wise virgins goes into the 
Marriage Feast, because now is the hour of the Marriage 
of the Lamb in which all who have been found ready shall 
participate: ‘‘Blessed are they that are called to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb” (Apoc. 19, 7, 9). But for those 
who have thought too late of making their preparation 
nothing will remain save the ‘exterior darkness,’ where 
they shall bewail for ever in bitterest but unavailing remorse 
that “Too late” which they have merited. 

The exposition of the parable suggests numerous prac- 
tical applications to the life of each one individually, since 
according to our Lord’s intention we must regard the ten 
virgins as an image of all the Faithful. But it also affords 
opportunity, in connection with the principal lesson, for 
further applications which may be confined to one or other 
point. The choir of virgins renders obvious the praise of 
virginity, and hence the Church makes use of the parable 
for the liturgical feasts of her holy virgins; as Gospel for 
the Masses Loquebar de Communi Virginum et Martyrum 
1° loco, and Dilexisti de Comm. Virg. 1° 1.; further in the 
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Officium de Comm. Virginum; in several antiphons and 
responsories, and in the lessons of the third nocturn, with 
a portion of the twelfth homily of St. Gregory the Great. 

We may also consider in connection with it the necessity 
of sanctifying grace and the means by which it may be 
preserved, or restored, or increased; further the good use of 
time, preparation for the coming of our Lord, the union of 
the soul with Him, eternal joys or eternal punishment. The 
points of exhortation as to vigilance in general which have 
been already suggested may be made use of in connection 
with this simile. 

In this admirable parable with its wealth of manifold 
applications the Fathers of the Church and homiletic writers 
and preachers in all ages have found copious matter for the 
instruction of Christian hearers. A few examples must suffice. 


St. John Chrysostom selects as the subject of his exhortations in 
relation to it charity and almsgiving. In his homily known as the 
third on almsgiving he proceeds to make application in the following 
manner: 

“Dost thou not know the example of the ten virgins in the Gospel, 
— how those who had never given alms were excluded from the hall of 
the wedding-feast, although they had been found faithful in virginity? 
There were ten virgins, we are told, five foolish and five wise. The wise 
virgins had oil, but the foolish ones had none, and their lamps went out. 
. . . | am ashamed, and blush and weep when I hear of a foolish virgin. 
I am ashamed when I hear the names of those who, after practising so 
great virtue, who after observing virginity, after they had raised their 
bodies to Heaven, after they had fought with the mighty one on the 
heights and had overcome the burning heat and had passed through the 
fire of passion, were yet called by the name of fools, and justly so, be- 
cause after such great works they were conquered by such a feeble enemy. 
. .. They, too, it is true, had lamps; but while there was oil in the 
lamps of the wise, in theirs there was none. For the flame is virginity, 
but almsgiving is the oil. Thus, therefore, as the flame goes out when it 
is not fed with the oil, so also virginity loses its value when it is not 
joined with almsgiving (n. 2. M. 49, 293 et seg.). The holy Doctor 
expresses the same thought in his homily on the parable in the com- 
mentary on Matthew (Hom. 78 al. 79 n. 1 et seg. M. 58, 711-14). 

The author of the Opus Imperfectum offers the following interpreta- 
tion as the spiritual meaning of the parable: “Nunc veniamus ad 
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spiritualem eius narrationem. Decem virgines omnes homines dicit, 
quorum vita’ decem sensibus sustentatur, quinque carnalibus et quinque 
spiritualibus. Omnium enim hominum duae sunt partes: aut enim 
peccatores sunt aut iusti, peccatores, qui secundum carnales ambulant 
sensus, iusti, qui secundum spirituales. Ergo et omne genus peccatorum 
in quinque dividitur et omne genus iustorum in quinque, secundum 
numerum sensuum, non secundum numerum hominum. Has autem 
virgines dividendas profert Christus, quando et iusti ab iniustis et sancti 
a perversis per verbum suum dividendi sunt, ut quinque quidem ponantur 
ad dexteram iusti iudicis, hoc est sapientes, quinque autem ad sinistram, 
id est fatuae. . . . Non est autem possibile, ut omnes ad dexteram fiant 
sedentis, sed necesse est, ut iusti quidem fiant ad dexteram, id est 
quinque sapientes, iniusti autem ad sinistram, id est insipientes. Qui- 
dam putant hance parabolam ad omnes pertinere, et ad haereticos et 
ad Judaeos, praeterquam ad gentiles, quoniam illi idolorum cultura 
corrupti sunt et virgines dici non possunt. Vere autem nec ad Judaeos 
pertinet nec ad haereticos, quia non possunt Judaei dici virgines, qui 
proiecto et crucifixo sponso adulterum super se diabolum susceperunt, 
neque haeretici virgines dici possunt, qui et ipsi adulterino sensu cor- 
rupti sunt et virginitatem veritatis Christi adulterino sermone corrum- 
punt: sed ad christianum tantummodo populum pertinet. ... Fatuae 
autem virgines sunt, quae fidem quidem Christi integram habent, opera 
autem iustitiae non habent. Judaei autem et haeretici neque fidem ha- 
bent neque opera possunt habere. Sed et si operum oleum habeant, 
nihil eis prodest, quia lampades fidei non habent, quas accendant. .. . 
Lampas dicitur fides, quia sicut lampas illuminat domum, in qua est, 
sic fides illuminat animam, cuius est. Accenditur autem haec lampas 
igne divini verbi. Verbum enim Dei ignis est. . . . Accipiunt autem ho- 
mines hance lampadem, quando venientes ad Christum per sacerdotes 
accipiunt traditam sibi veritatis doctrinam. Aut, sicut alius putat, ver- 
bum Dei, quod accepimus accedentes ad Christum, lucerna est, secun- 
dum quod scriptum est: Lucerna pedibus meis verbum tuum. Oleum 
autem doctrina sacerdotum aut ceterarum Scripturarum; quoniam, sicut 
lucerna, nisi ei subministraveris oleum, exstinguetur, sic verbum fidei 
nostrae, quod credentes accepimus, nisi assiduis nutriatur doctrinis aut 
meditationibus Scripturarum, exstinguitur et non satis illuminat animam. 
Aut oleum dicitur opus misericordiae: quia sicut oleum lumen lampa- 
dis fovet, sic opera bona subministrant confidentiam fidei et vigorem 
accendunt,” etc. (Hom. 52. M. 56, 929 et seq.). 

Theophylactus and Euthymius give the same interpretation with 
regard to the works of charity and almsgiving (M. 123, 424 et seq.; 
129, 629-33). 

We find many of these thoughts recurring in the expositions of the 
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Latin Fathers of the Church, mingled with interpretations widely differ- 
ing. Thus St. Hilary observes: “Absolute enim in quinque prudentibus 
et in quinque fatuis fidelium atque infidelium est constituta divisio ... 
Sponsus atque sponsa Dominus noster est in corpore Deus. Nam ut 
spiritus carni, ita spiritui caro sponsa est. Denique tuba excitante sponso 
tantum obviam proditur; erant enim iam ambo unum, quia in gloriam 
spiritalem humilitas carnis excesserat. Primo autem progressu vitae huius 
officis occurrere in resurrectionem, quae est amortuis, praeparamur. 
Lampades igitur animarum splendentium lumen est, quae sacramento 
baptismi splenduerunt. Oleum boni operis est fructus. Vasa hu- 
mana sunt corpora, intra quorum viscera thesaurus bonae conscientiae 
recondendus est. Vendentes sunt hi, qui misericordia fidelium indigentes 
reddunt ex se petita commercia, indigentiae suae scilicet satietate boni 
operis nostri conscientiam veneuntes. Haec enim indefessi luminis co- 
piosa materies est, quae misericordiae fructibus et emenda est et recon- 
denda,”’ etc. (ad loc. M. 9, 1059 et seq.). 

St. Jerome expresses himself similarly: . . sic et nunc decem vir- 
gines omnes homines complectuntur, qui videntur Deo credere et applau- 
dunt sibi in Scripturis sanctis, tam ecclesiasticos quam Judaeos atque 
haereticos. Qui idcirco omnes virgines appellantur, quia gloriantur in 
unius Dei notitia et mens eorum in idololatriae turba non constupratur. 
Oleum habent virgines, quae iuxta fidem et operibus adornantur. Non 
habent oleum, quae videntur simili quidem fide Dominum confiteri, sed 
virtutum opera neglegunt. Possumus quinque virgines sapientes et 
stultas quinque sensus interpretari, quorum alii festinant ad caelestia 
et superna desiderant, alii terrenis faecibus inhiantes fomenta non habent 
veritatis, quibus sua corda illuminent,” etc. (M. 26, 183 et seq.). 

St. Augustine in his ninety-third sermon explains the similitude as 
follows: ‘‘Istae quinque et quinque virgines omnes omnino sunt animae 
christianorum. Sed ut dicamus vobis, quod Deo inspirante sentimus, 
non qualescumque animae, sed tales animae, quae habent catholicam 
fidem et habere videntur bona opera in ecclesia Dei. Et tamen ex ipsis 
quinque sunt prudentes et quinque fatuae. Quare ergo appellatae sunt 
quinque et quare virgines, prius videamus et deinde cetera consideremus. 
Omnis anima in corpore ideo quinario numero censetur, quia quinque 
sensibus utitur. Nihil est enim, quod sentimus ex corpore, nisi ianua 
quinque-partita, aut videndo aut audiendo aut odorando aut gustando 
aut tangendo. Qui ergo se abstinet ab illicito visu, ab illicito auditu, 
ab illicito odoratu, ab illicito gustatu, ab illicito tactu, propter ipsam 
integritatem virginis nomen accepit. Sed si bonum est abstinere ab 
illicitis sentiendi motibus, et ideo unaquaeque anima christiana virginis 
nomen accepit, quare quinque admittuntur et quinque repelluntur? Et 
virgines sunt et repelluntur. Parum est, quia virgines sunt: et lampades 
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habent: virgines propter abstinentiam ab illicitis sensibus, lampades 
habent propter opera bona . . . Etiam ipsas virgines et ferentes lampades 
alias dixit prudentes, alias stultas. Unde intuemur? unde discernimus? 
De oleo. Aliquid magnum significat oleum, valde magnum. Putas, 
non caritas est? Quaerendo dicimus, non sententiam praecipitamus. 
Unde mihi videatur oleo caritas significari, dicam vobis. Apostolus 
dicit; Adhuc supereminentiorem viam vobis demonstro ... Ipsa est 
supereminens via, id est caritas, quae merito oleo significatur. Omnibus 
enim humoribus oleum supereminet. Mitte aquam et superinfunde oleum, 
oleum supereminet. Mitte oleum, superinfunde aquam, oleum supere- 
minet. Si ordinem servaveris, vincit, si ordinem mutaveris, vincit. 
Caritas numquam cadit . . . Etenim ecce istae virgines stultae, quae non 
portaverunt oleum secum, abstinentia sua, qua virgines appellantur, 
et bonis operibus suis, quando lampades ferre videntur, hominibus volunt 
placere. Et si hominibus volunt placere et ideo omnia ista laudabilia 
faciunt, oleum secum non portant. Tu ergo tecum porta, intus porta, 
ubi videt Deus; ibi porta testimonium conscientie tuae,” etc. (M. 38, 
573-80). The last thought the Saint repeats, for instance in his one 
hundred and forty-ninth sermon (n. 12. M. 88, 804). 

St. Gregory the Great also, in his interpretation of the parable, 
warns us particularly against hypocrisy and the inordinate desire of 
fame, not to speak of his twelfth homily on the Gospels with which, 
at least in part, the Breviary has rendered us familiar. He repeats the 
admonition in his moral instructions on the Book of Job, Moral. VIII, 
74, 85; XXIII, 17 (M. 75, 846 et seq. 854; 76, 261 et seq.). 


THe PARABLE IN Harty CHRISTIAN ART 


The parable of the Ten Virgins is one of the few which 
we find constantly represented in early Christian art. Later 
we also find it frequently represented in the art works of 
the Middle Ages. Of the older monuments, two paintings 
in the catacombs, a picture in mosaic, a bas-relief on a 
reliquary, and four inscriptions, particularly deserve con- 
sideration. 


The older of the two paintings is in the so-called Coemeterium 
majus on the Via Nomentana, beyond Sant’ Agnese. It is in the lunette 
of an arcosolium in a chamber described by archeologists as Cubiculum 
III and dating from about the beginning of the fourth century. The 
painting also belongs to the first half of the same century. The lunette 
is divided into three compartments which correspond with the three 
representations in the fresco. Wilpert describes them thus: 
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“In the right-hand compartment are five female figures unveiled, 
and wearing tunics with sleeves but no girdles, painted as if in the act 
of stepping forward to the left; each one carries in her right hand a 
lighted torch, and in the left, which hangs by her side, is a small vessel 
with a round handle — evidently the vas ole’. They thus display all 
the characteristic signs of the five wise virgins, and are rightly described 
as such by archeologists. In the center compartment, the dead girl is 
represented praying, veiled and robed in the dalmatic; she appears on 
the lower front wall of the grave in the same position and in the same 
dress. As far as can be discovered from the few remains of the in- 
scription which was put up beside the two praying figures, she was called 
Victoria. In the lower portion all the survivors send her greetings and 
beg her prayers: ‘. . . et pete...’ 

“This is the only existing example, as known so far, of the art of 
the catacombs in which a petition for prayer and the granting of the 
same are combined in one single picture. The left-hand compartment 
of the lunette still remains to be explained. Here we see a banquet in 
which none but unveiled female figures are taking part; the scene 
represents the virgins at the heavenly banquet, that is to say, in eternal 
happiness. A certain peculigrity adds special interest to the picture: 
there are only four virgins (not five as represented in certain published 
copies) reclining on the semicircular couch. The artist could have added 
two more quite easily. That he did not do so is a proof that the number 
was intentional, and that he apparently reserved the fifth place for her 
whose tomb was thus adorned. The connection between the three pictures 
in the lunette is as clear as daylight. The dead girl, as one of the wise 
virgins (group to the left), is to make up the number admitted to the 
banquet. A participator in eternal happiness, she is, as the inscription 
expressly requires, to pray for the survivors (Orans)” (‘‘Die Malereien 
der Katakomben Roms,” text, p. 427 et seq.). 

The second fresco belongs to the second half of the fourth century 
and is to be found in the lunette of the arcosolium of a consecrated 
virgin in the Catacomb of St. Cyriaca, behind the Church of St. Laurence 
in the Agro Verano. Wilpert describes it thus: 

“In this representation the artist has chosen the moment in which 
Christ the Bridegroom has appeared to bring the virgins to the Marriage 
Feast. At His right hand stand the five wise, at His left the five foolish, 
the former with lighted torches whilst those carried by the latter are 
extinguished. All are unveiled and are robed in a dalmatic with short, 
wide sleeves. Christ has His right hand raised and stretched forth as 
if in a gesture of invitation. In the background is a large building with 
an open.door in the center, undoubtedly an allusion to the heavenly 
mansion, the regia cael’, as Damasus used to call it. The open door in 
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particular recalls the passage: ‘regalem ianuam cum sapientibus virgini- 
bus licenter introeat’ of the prayer [from the Sacramentary of Gelasius]”’ 
(ibid. p. 428). 

The mosaic picture in which there is an allusion to the present para- 
ble forms part of the splendid decorations of the apse in the ancient 
Basilica of St. Cecilia in the Trastevere. It belongs to the time of St. 
Paschal, first Pope of that name (817-824), and therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot be reckoned amongst the monuments of early Christian art. 
However, it may be briefly considered here. In the upper portion of 
the exterior front of this apse we see the Queen of Virgins with her 
divine Child seated on a beautifully ornamented throne, on each side 
of which two angels as assistants to the throne form a guard of honor. 
From the right and the left five virgins are seen approaching, wearing 
crowns; they carry in their covered hands a vessel adorned with precious 
stones. Between them on both sides stand two beautiful palms as deco- 
rations of the heavenly Paradise, whilst at each end a city with walls 
and towers is represented. We may be permitted to recognize in the 
ten virgins, as de Rossi has done, the wise ones, who as representatives 
of saintly women in eternal bliss draw near to their Bridegroom and to 
His Virgin Mother. On account of the meaning of the picture and the 
reference of the whole representation to the glory of Heaven, the artist 
has excluded the five foolish virgins, whilst yet retaining the number, 
ten, mentioned in the parable. 

So far as I am aware the parable is not depicted on any of the bas- 
reliefs of the sarcophagi which are known up to the present time. 
However, we may briefly mention one example which very nearly ap- 
proaches this species of sculpture, on account of the information which 
the late Abbot Hermann of the Monastery of St. Martin at Tournai 
has left behind him respecting the shrine of the blessed Martyr Piatus. 
He says in his pamphlet: ‘In feretro, quo conservabantur beati Martyris 
(Piati Sicliniensis) reliquiae, sculptae erant decem virgines evangelicae, 
quinque videlicet prudentes et quinque fatuae” (n..54. M. 180, 78). 

We find frequent mention of the ten virgins in the inscriptions on 
monuments. Of those which are known so far, four at least bear testi- 
mony to this. Wilpert, for the first, quotes the metrical inscription 
composed by Pope Damasus for the tomb of his sister Irene in the 
family vault in the Via Ardeatina, the two last hexameters of which 
contain an allusion to the parable: 


“Nunc veniente Deo nostri reminiscere, virgo, 
Ut tua per Dominum praestet mihi facula lumen.” 


A second inscription comes from Gaul and runs as follows: “Hic re- 
quiescit in pace beatae memoriae Eusebia, sacra Deo puella, cuius proba- 
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bilis vita instar sapientium puellarum sponsum emeruit habere Christum 
cum quo re(surget].’’ Another Gallic epitaph of the end of the seventh 
century reads thus: “Hoc membra post ultima teguntur fata sepulchro 
beatae Theodlecheldis, intemeratae virginis, genere nobilis meretis; 
fulgens strenua moribus flagravit in dogmate vero. Cenubii huius mater 
sacratas Deo virgines sumentes oleum cum lampadibus prudentes invitat 
[suas?] filias occurrere Christum. Haec demum exultat parad....” 
Still older is the metrical epitaph on the four sisters, Licinia, Leontia, 
Ampelia, and Flavia, from Vercellae. The passages referring to the 
parable are as follows: 


“cs 


. castoque choro comitante Maria 

Laetatur gradiens germanis septa puellis. 
Ingressae templum Domini venerabile munus 
Accepient, duros quoniam vicere labores, 
Floribus et variis operum gemmisque nitentes, 
Lucis perpetuae magno potientur honore. 
Adventum Sponsi nunc praestolantur ovantes, 
Veste sacra comptae, oleo durante beatae.” 


The idea which underlies this use of the parable for inscription on 
tombs is frequently expressed in the liturgy of the early Church. For 
instance, in the Sacramentary of Pope Gelasius we find the following in 
the prayers said at the clothing reception of a consecrated virgin: “Trans- 
eat in numerum sapientum puellarum, ut caelestem sponsum accensis 
lampadibus cum oleo praeparationis exspectet, nec turbata improviso 
Regis adventu ... excludatur cum stultis. Regalem ianuam cum 
sapientibus virginibus licenter introeat,’”’ etc. (Wilpert, p. 66). In other 
liturgical prayers the parable is applied to all the faithful without dis- 
tinction, as in the general language of the following: “‘Praepara etiam 
nos, ut inculpati cum lampadibus lucentibus procedamus in occursum 
unigeniti Filii tui”; or as the Syrian Liturgy of Clement says of the 
faithful departed: ‘“Invitati ad nuptias sponsum caelestem desiderant”’ 
(quoted by Wilpert, ‘‘Malereien der Katakomben,” p. 427). Thus a 
thought which frequently recurs in the commentaries of the Fathers of 
the Church is found also in these expressions of ancient devotion. 
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XXXIX. THE CLOSED DOORS 
Luke, 13, 25-80 


ST SRN|LLE short simile of the Closed Doors recorded by 


ing parable: 


Le. 13, 25-30: 

25. ’Ad’ ob dv eyepO7 6 oixodecrd- 
Ts Kal arok\elon THY Olpav, Kal apénobe 
é£w éoravar kal Kpove THY OUpay NEyor- 
tes: Kupre, avortov juiv- kal azroxpiels 
épet butv: Odx olda buds, robev Eore. 
26. Tore aptecbe Neyer: “Edayopev 
é€v@m.ov gou Kal émiouev Kal €v Tats Ta- 
TELals Nua@y édldakas. 

27. Kai épet- 


wobev EoTe: 


Aéyw tyiv, ovk otda, 
amooTynTe am’ Euov mavTes 
épyarar aockias. 

28. ’Exet éorar 6 KAavOuds Kal 6 
Bpvy mos ownabe 
*ABpaap Kal *"TaxwB8 Kat 


lol > t ee 
Tov dddvTw@Y, STav 
*"Ioadk Kal 
I \ Ul 7 lel , 
Tavtas Tovs mpopytras év TH Baordrela 
Tov Oeod, buas dé ExBaddopevous EEw. 

29. Kal kovow ard avaray kal 
dvopGv Kal amd Boppa Kal vorov kal 
avax\Onoovrar & TH Pactrela Tod 
Geod. 

30. Kai ido’, eioly éoxaro, ot Evov- 
Tat Tp@To., Kal eloly pro. ot Ecovrat 


€TXATOL. 


V. 25. 


St. Luke resembles the last verses of the preced- 


Le. 18, 25-30: 

25. Cum autem intraverit pater- 
familias et clauserit ostium, inci- 
pietis foris stare et pulsare ostium 
dicentes: Domine, aperi nobis; et 
respondens dicet vobis: Nescio vos, 
unde sitis. 

26. Tunc incipietis dicere: Man- 
ducavimus coram te et bibimus et 
in plateis nostris docuisti. 

27. Et dicet vobis: Nescio vos, 
unde sitis; discedite a me omnes 
operarii iniquitatis. 

28. Ibi erit fletus et stridor den- 
tium, cum videritis Abraham et 
Isaac et Jacob et omnes prophetas in 
regno Dei, vos autem expelli foras. 


29. Et venient ab oriente et occi- 
dente et aquilone et austro et ac- 
cumbent in regno Dei. 


30. Et ecce, sunt novissimi, qui 
erunt primi, et sunt primi, qui erunt 
novissimi. 


eyep0n: ecedOn D. 13. 346, ac fil, Vulg., S. Basilius, S. Am- 


brosius, Faustus; én 66 (margin), 69; — xupue 8 B L, 157, ace ff? g!’?], 
Vulg., Sah., Copt. version; kupee xupre A DX ete., bfig, Syr. Curet. 
(Syr. Sinait., “Lord’’; Pesh., “Lord, Lord”), Arm., Eth. version, Textus 
rec. — 26. aptecte BEG etc.; aptnofe SA D etc. — 27. Neyw: eywv 
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B; wanting in &, 225, It., Vulg., Sahid., Copt. versions, and others; 
epyarac SBD etc.; ao epy. AKM etc., Textus rec.;— adiccas: rns a. 
ALX etc., Textus rec.; avoywias D.— 28. opnobe AB (corr.) LR etc.; 
oveobe B* D X etc., Tisch.; cdn7e 8, Marcion. 


25. When once the master of the house has risen and shut the door 
and you, standing outside, have begun to knock at the door, saying: 
Lord, open to us! — and he answers you: I know not whence you are; 

26. then you will begin to say: We have eaten and drunk in your 
company, and you have taught in our streets. 

27. And he will say: I tell you I know not whence you are: depart. 
from me, all ye workers of iniquity! 

28. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when you see 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves cast out. 

29. And they shall come from east and west and from north and 
south, and shall sit down [to table] in the kingdom of God. 

30. And behold, there are those last who shall be first, and there 
are those first who shall be last. 


As our Lord on His last journey to Jerusalem was teach- 
ing in Perea, one of those who were listening to Him, asked: 
“Lord, are they that are saved few?” He gave no direct 
answer to this somewhat superfluous and useless question, 
but rather pointed out to His hearers what all had to do in 
order to be saved: “Strive to enter by the narrow gate; 
for many, I tell you, shall seek to enter and shall not be 
able” (Luke 13, 23 et seg.). Asan example and an illustra- 
tion of these last words our Lord then added the parable 
of the Closed Doors. 


This is not the view of Professor Jiilicher, who asserts that Luke in 
these verses, 25-30, “has undoubtedly mixed up heterogeneous matter’’; 
and without further ado he concludes: “thus verse 25 is only an echo 
of the parable of the Virgins” and the fragment is not worthy of a special 
place amongst the figurative discourses of Jesus (II, 459). As usual, he 
neglects to support his strong assertions with proof; we need not, there- 
fore, go farther into the matter. 


Christ, having in mind the favorite Jewish idea of a 
Messianic feast or rejoicing in Heaven, in this image sup- 
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poses a householder who is sitting in a banquet room and 
receiving his guests; when it is time for the feast to begin, 
he rises and shuts the doors of the room, or causes them to 
be shut. According to the reading of the Vulgate and some 
other ancient texts (cum intraverit), we should have to 
assume that the host accompanied the guests along the road 
to the house where the feast was to be given, and that then, 
when he entered with them, he ordered the doors to be 
closed. Thus the stragglers who wanted to be admitted 
were compelled to stay outside, and to receive no other 
answer to their prayers and knocking than that same one 
which the foolish virgins had received: “I know not whence 
you are.” 

Christ applied this parable directly to His hearers out of 
Israel, amongst whom, at least to a great extent, unbelief 
was manifesting itself more and more. Hence the words 
“You will stand and knock and say ’’ were addressed directly 
to them, and it was to them also that the unfavorable answer 
was given. This became still more obvious in what followed 
when those excluded urged their claim to admission with the. 
plea: ‘‘We have eaten and drunk in your company, and you 
have taught in our streets.”’ In the last words Christ plainly 
describes Himself as the giver of the Messianic feast, and 
thereby as the Messiah and their future Judge. The Jews 
justified their request by referring to the fact that they had 
sat at table in the company of the Lord and that they were 
of the same nation as Himself. They were concerned about 
the supposed exterior legal claim that Abraham was their 
father, and that they were his children (John 8, 39; Mt. 
3, 9), but they did not trouble about the interior prepara- 
tion of the heart which Christ continually required as the 
condition for the obtaining of the joys of Heaven. 

Therefore He all the more decisively rejected this invalid 
claim with the judicial reply: ‘TI tell you I know not whence 
you are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity!” (v. 27). 
Just because so many in Israel relied on their extrinsic claim 
to eternal salvation and did not concern themselves about 
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repentance and conversion and the practice of righteousness, 
would they in vain petition for admission when the time for 
preparation and merit was over. 

Excluded from the joys of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
they shall only find beyond the grave an abode where 
weeping and gnashing of teeth shall reign, an abode of 
eternal lamentation and eternal despair. These torments 
shall be increased by the knowledge that their forefathers, 
the Patriarchs and Prophets, of whom they so often boasted, 
are sharers in the kingdom of God whilst they, by their own 
fault, see themselves thrust out from their company (v. 28). 
Countless people of all nations in their stead shall be given a 
place at the banquet of the Messiah, and thus here also shall 
be verified that saying in the parable of the Laborers of the 
Vineyard which was uttered there in another sense: ‘There 
are those last who shall be first, and there are those first who 
shall be last.’’? The heathen nations, despised by the Jews 
as “‘the last,’’ shall come as “first” to the place which was 
destined for Israel, whilst those who despised them shall 
be excluded from the kingdom of Heaven. 

All that has been said shows clearly that this parable. 
in many points closely resembles that of the Ten Virgins. 
We find that the time presupposed, and to which the words 
refer, is in both the hour of the Last Judgment. The image 
of the banquet as a description of the joys of Heaven is 
also common to both. In the present parable, as in the 
preceding, we are told of guests who arrive too late. They 
stand before the closed doors and knock and call, but wholly 
in vain, for the hour of admission has passed. In both cases 
there remains to these reprobate souls but the same sad 
lot —to recognize their foolishness and to bewail their mis- 
fortune too late. 

At the same time this parable in Luke has its special 
peculiarities, not merely in its form and in isolated minor 
points, but in its whole outline and in its aim. It is true 
that here Christ would address the same admonition to 
His hearers to hold themselves in readiness, and whilst there 
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was yet time, to think of serious conversion before the hour 
for conversion was past. But He would impress this lesson 
deeply upon all by showing how very many in Israel, un- 
fortunately, would seek in vain to receive a share in the 
joys of Heaven. This rejection of a great number of the 
Jews, occasioned by their own fault, is specially emphasized 
in the present parable, whilst nothing in the preceding one 
pointed to such a conclusion. It quite corresponds with the 
circumstances and the conditions of the time in which, 
according to the Evangelist’s account, the simile was pro- 
posed. This ‘‘unmistakable anti-Jewish tendency’ cer- 
tainly makes it perfectly intelligible why the parable does 
not please the rationalist critics. Christ appears in it all too 
plainly as the Master of the house who in the banquet hall 
of eternity is to dispose and to decide regarding those who 
shall be admitted to the Feast of the Messiah or excluded 
therefrom. On such an objection we need not dwell. 

The parable presents no other special difficulties. For 
further interpretation of particular points, cf. Schanz, Le. 
pp. 273 to 275; Knabenbauer, Le. pp. 424-7. 


XL. THE FIVE TALENTS 
Matthew, 25, 14-30 


x pe HE parable of the Five Talents is related by St. 
> se) Matthew immediately after that of the Ten Vir- 
gins. It is as follows: 


a\@ 
or I 


> 


tl 


Mt. 25, 14-30: Mt. 25, 14-30: 

14. “Qorep yap avOpwros arodnuav 14. Sicut enim homo peregre pro- 
éxadecev tovs ldlovs dovAovs kal wape-  ficiscens vocavit servos suos et tradi- 
dwKev avtots Ta UrapxXovTa a’rod: dit illis bona sua; 

15. kal  peév tSwxev mevre TadavTA:, 15. et uni dedit quinque talenta, 
@ dé dbo, @ de &v, exdoTw kara rHv idiay alii autem duo, alii vero unum, 
divau, Kal arednunoev. Evdéws unicuique secundum propriam vir- 


tutem, et profectus est statim. 
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16. mopevOels 6 Ta wéevTe TddNarTA 
AaBayv npyacato & avrots Kal éxépdnoev 
G\X\a weEevte: 

17. acattws 6 Ta dbo éxépdnoev &AXa 
dvo. 

18. ‘O 6€ 7d &y AaBav areNav dpv- 
fev ynv kal expupev Td apyvpiov rod 
Kuplov avrov. 

19. Mera 6€ roddv xpdvov Epxerat 6 
KUpios TY dovAwY Exeivwy kal cuvatper 
Ooyov per’ altar. 

20. Kal mpoceMay 6 ra wevTe T4- 
Aavta AaBav mpoonveyxey GAAa TEVTE 
TadavTa heywy: Kupre, revte TaAaVTA 
pot Tapédwkas: ide, A\Aa TEevTE TAAaYTA 
exeponoa. 

21. "Edn aitd 6 xbpios attod- Ei, 
dotAe ayabé kal more, eri OdXiya Ts 
TO\AGY Ge KATACGTHOW: 


TioTOs, emt 


” > 4 A Lal , 
eicehe eis THY Xapav TOU Kuplov cov. 


22. IlpocedOayv cal 6 Ta 600 TaXavTa 
elrev- Kupue, d00 TaXavTa wor Taptdw- 
kas: ie, GAXa dvo TadavTa ExEpdnoa. 
23. "Edn atté 6 kipios airod- Eid, 
dodNe ayabé Kal more, él oXlya As 
mioTés,éml moAAGV GE KaTacThoOw' €lc- 


, \ \ an , 
eOe els THY Xapav TOU Kuplov cov. 


24. IIpocedOay 6é kal 6 TO €v TaXap- 
Tov etAnpaws elev: Kipie, eyvwv ce, 
ére oxAnpods ef avOpwros, Depifwy, dmou 
ovK éorerpas, Kal avvaywv, Obey ov die- 
okopticas, 

25. kal poBnbels areMav expupa To 
Tadavrov gov &v TH yh ide, Exes TO 
cov: 

26. ’Amoxpilels 5€ 6 Kbptos avrov 
eirev aitG: Tlovynpé bode kal dxvnpe, 
joes, dT Oepifw, Smov obK eoreipa, Kal 
cuvayw, dev ov dveoxopTica; 

27. "Eder ce obv Badety ta apyipra 


16. Abiit autem, qui quinque 
talenta acceperat, et operatus est in 
eis et lucratus est alia quinque. 

17. Similiter [et] qui duo acce- 
perat, lucratus est alia duo. 

18. Qui autem unum acceperat 
abiens fodit in terram et abscondit 
pecuniam domini sui. 

19. Post multum vero temporis 
venit dominus servorum illorum et 
posuit rationem cum eis. 

20. Et accedens, qui quinque 
talenta acceperat, obtulit alia quin- 
que talenta dicens: Domine, quin- 
que talenta tradidisti mihi: ecce, 
alia quinque superlucratus sum. 

21. Ait illi dominus eius: Euge, 
serve bone et fidelis, quia super 
pauca fuisti fidelis, super multa te 
constituam: intra in gaudium do- 
mini tui. 

22. Accessit autem et qui duo 
talenta acceperat et ait: Domine, 
duo talenta tradidisti mihi: ecce, 
alia duo lucratus sum. 

23. Ait illi dominus eius: Euge, 
serve bone et fidelis, quia super 
pauca fuisti fidelis, super multa te 
constituam: intra in gaudium do- 
mini tui. 

24. Accedens autem et qui unum 
talentum acceperat ait: Domine, 
scio, quia homo durus es, metis, ubi 
non seminasti, et congregas, ubi non 
sparsisti, 

25. et timens abii et abscondi 
talentum tuum in terra: ecce, habes, 
quod tuum est. 

26. Respondens autem dominus 
eius dixit ei: Serve male et piger, 
sciebas, quia meto, ubi non semino, 
et congrego, ubi non sparsi ? 

27. Oportuit ergo te committere 
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pou rots rparefiras Kal éOwy eye éxo- pecuniam meam nummulariis_ et 


puodunv av TO euov ody TOKY. veniens ego recepissem utique, quod 
meum est, cum usura. 
28. "Apate oty am’ aitov TO TaXap- 28. Tollite itaque ab eo talentum 
rov kal dore T@ ExovTe Ta Séxa Tadavra: et date ei, qui habet decem talenta: 
29. 73 yap Exovte wavtl dobncerat 29. omni enim habenti dabitur 
kal mepiccevOnoerar: Tod 6¢ pw} Exovros, et abundabit; ei autem, qui non 
kat 5 exer, apOnoerar am’ abrod. habet, et quod videtur habere, 
auferetur ab eo. 
30. Kal rov dxpetov dotd\ov éxBa- 30. Et inutilem servum eiicite in 


dere els TO okdTos TO eEwTEpov: exe? tenebras exteriores: illic erit fletus 
éorar 6 KAavOuds Kal 6 Bpvypydos Trav et stridor dentium. 


- t 
OdOvTw?. 


V. 14. yap wanting in D, Arm. version; — avOpwros: + ris CF 
M etc.;— avrov: avrwy A.—15. wdray duvvauw: dvv. avrov D.— 15. 16. 
evdews mopevders N* B, bg, Westc.-H., Tisch., Gebhardt, Nestle, Weiss 
(ev. mop. de), Blass; ev. d€ mop. 1, 11, 124, 248, cf ff*?hq, Cod. Rush- 
worth. of the Vulg. (statim autema bit), Syr. Heracl., S. Cyrill., Opus 
imperf.; similarly ff! (et continuo abit), Eth., Arm. version; evéews. 
Tlopeves de NS (corr.) ACD etc., g?, Pesh., Orig., S. Basil., Textus rec. 
Lachm., Treg. (both bracket de), Brandsch., Hetz.—16.  exepdnoev 
8 (corr.) A? BCD etc.; eronoew N* A*X etc., Tisch. —17. woav- 
rws (without ca) &* C* L, 33, bg’, the better Cod. of the Vulg. (and 
the text in Wordsworth); + xa S (corr.) BC? D etc., most Cod. of the 
It. and editions of the Vulg., Syr., Copt. vers., etc., Textus rec.;—o ra dvo: 
+ radravra \aBwy D, c; + AaBwy 253, It., Vulg., Copt. vers.; — exepdncev: 
+ xa avros AC#X etc; + m es abcfi”2?q.—18. yoy NBC* 
(rnv y.) K, 33 ff', Arm., Eth. versions; e& rn yn AC*DX etc., It., 
Vulg. (in terram), Syr., Textus rec. — 20. exepdnoa: emexepdnoa D, 
Arm. versions, It., Vulg. (superlucratus sum); + er avras AC X ete., 
Textus rec. (similarly v. 22).— 22. 0 ra dvo rad.: + AaBwy ND X ete., 
It., Vulg., Copt., Arm., Eth. vers., Textus rec. — 24. oxdnpos: avornpos 
N, 1, 22, b.—29. o exer: o doxe exew LA ete., Vulg. (quod videtur 
habere), as Le. 8, 18. 


Mt. 25: 
14. For it shall be as when a man, going into a far country, called 
his servants, and delivered to them his goods; 
15. and to one he gave five talents, and to another two, and to 
another one, to every one according to his proper ability: and immedi- 
ately he went on his journey.! 


1 Or: and he went on his journey. 16. And immediately he that had received, etc. 
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16. And he that had received the five talents, went his way and 
traded with the same and gained other five: 

17. and in like manner he that had received the two gained other 
two: 

18. but he that had received the one going his way digged into the 
earth and hid his lord’s money. 

19. But after a long time the lord of those servants came and 
reckoned with them. 

20. And he that had received the five talents coming brought other 
five talents, saying: Lord, thou didst deliver to me five talents, behold 
I have gained other five over and above. 

21. His lord said to him: Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee over many 
things: enter into the joy of thy lord. 

22. And he also that had received the two talents came, and said: 
Lord, thou deliveredst two talents to me: behold I have gained other 
two. 

23. His lord said to him: Well done, good and faithful servant: 
because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee over 
many things: enter into the joy of thy lord. 

24. But he that had received the one talent, came and said: Lord, 
I know that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown 
and gathering where thou hast not strewed;! 

25. and being afraid I went and hid thy talent in the earth: behold 
here thou hast what is thine. 

26. And his lord answering, said to him: Wicked and slothful serv- 
ant, knewest thou that I reap where I sow not and gather where I have 
strewed not? 

27. Thou oughtest therefore to have committed my money to the 
bankers, and at my coming I should have received my own with interest. 

28. Take ye away therefore the talent from him, and give it to him 
that has ten talents. 

29. For to every one that has shall be given, and he shall abound: 
but from him that has not that also which he seems to have shall be 
taken away. 

30. And cast out the unprofitable servant into the exterior darkness. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 


The parable of the Pounds which St. Luke records in chapter 19, 
verses 11-27, resembles the present one in many points, and this simi- 
larity has given rise to much discussion and various opinions as to 
whether the two are identical or must be regarded as distinct. Mal- 


1Or: distributed. 
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donatus and lately also Grimm! pronounce on critical grounds in favor 
of their identity. Luke, according to Grimm, originally recorded the 
parable in its proper sequence from which Matthew removed it, and 
using it as an exhortation to vigilance, recorded it in different yet suitable 
circumstances. Professor Jiilicher, like other critics before him, thinks 
that both Evangelists must be considered to have worked from a pre- 
viously existing document which Luke has ‘‘much more seriously inter- 
fered with than Matthew, in the same direction, however, and with a 
tendency perhaps not strange to their common source” (II, 485). 
Naturally, the mingling of the allegorical with the parabolic element 
and the extremely plain reference to the Last Judgment have been the 
stumbling block over, which the critics’ prejudices have been unable to 
pass. 

From our explanation of the two parables it will be possible to judge 
which solution of this question may be adopted. The contemptuous 
irony with which Jiilicher treats the “ecclesiastical” theologians who 
pronounce against this theory of identity in contradiction to its ‘‘clear- 
sighted”? defenders shall not be allowed to confuse us in an impartial 
examination of the question. 


According to St. Matthew this parable forms part of the 
admonitory discourse which Christ delivered to His dis- 
ciples on the Tuesday in Passion Week on the Mount of 
Olives. As we remarked before, St. Mark also refers, al- 
though very briefly, in the sequence to the chief point of 
the parable (Me. 13, 34). 

The simile is joined with the preceding one by the particle 
yap and is described as an argument for the closing words of 
the parable of the Ten Virgins: ‘Watch, therefore, because 
you know not the day nor the hour” (Mt. 25, 13). In the 
fresh example, by which Christ would impress this admoni- 
tion still more deeply upon His disciples, He pictures to us 
a rich man who wished to go away for a long time into 
foreign lands and who before setting out on his journey 
intrusted a portion of his property to his servants to be 
profitably invested. One received five talents, another two, 
the third, one, each according to his capabilities (v. 14 
et seq.) and as the master considered him fit and competent 
for greater or lesser business undertakings. 


1 “Leben Jesu,” V, 639. 
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The talent in the days of Christ was not the ancient Jewish talent, 
but the smaller Attic talent, which contained sixty pounds (uva) and 
6000 denarii; according to the Roman gold standard of Augustus it was 
worth 6260 crowns.' Thus the eight talents represented a large fortune, 
particularly when the very different value of money in ancient times 
is taken into consideration. 

The manner of the investment was left to the servants. The 
master did not even tell them expressly to invest the money profitably, 
but took it as a matter of course that they would do so. This could be 
done in various ways. The master, afterwards, mentioned the sim- 
plest and easiest way to the slothful servant: ‘Thou oughtest therefore 
to have committed my money to the bankers, and at my coming I 
should have received my own with interest” (Mt. 25). The money 
changers or bankers in Palestine? somewhat resembled our modern 
bankers in their business methods, their business transactions consisting 
mainly of three departments: to change the larger pieces of money into 
small coin for general currency, to exchange foreign money for the coin 
of the country, and particularly to supply every one with the sacred 
half-shekels for the payment of the Temple tax; finally, they had to 
lend large sums of money at interest (6 roxos) or to take charge of pay- 
ments from abroad. 

It is the last named branch of the business to which allusion is made 
in the parable, because by means of it great profit could be made easily 
owing to the customary multiplied high rate of interest. The Jews had 
settled in nearly all the important cities of the Roman Empire, therefore 
the Palestinian bankers had no want of reliable correspondents in all 
parts. The brisk commercial intercourse between East and West and the 
various other relations of the provinces with one another and with the 
capital of the empire would certainly cause very frequent demands to be 
made upon them for accommodation in money matters. We can see 
from the example which Josephus relates how in one single instance it 
was possible by ready intelligence to do a good stroke of business. When 
Herod Agrippa I. found himself embarrassed by want of money before 
his journey to Rome, a certain Protos, an emancipated slave of Berenice, 
gave him a loan of 17,500 denarii for a bond of 20,000 denarii, thus 
gaining at once a percentage of 14.2, without reckoning the interest, 
often computed at a still higher rate, which probably would be paid 


later. 


1 Cf. Ferd. Hultsch, “Griech. und rom. Metrologie?” (Berlin 1882), 1 PRP IN UR ASE 
Kennedy in J. Hastings, ‘‘Dictionary of the Bible,” III, 428. According to the correct 
Roman gold standard a denarius was worth about 7d English money. 

2 rpametetrar OF tparetirai, as in Rome the mensularwi or collectarii and the Schul- 


chénitm of the Rabbis. 
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But we can by no means conclude from the mention of this particu- 
lar kind of profitable financial operation in the case of the slothful 
servant that the first two servants invested the money intrusted to them 
in this way. They could, for instance, secure the profit which their 
master expected by diligent and clever trading with various kinds of 
merchandise. Still less can we infer, like Jiilicher, from the words of the 
idle slave “that the 76 odv (v. 25) involves an indirect charge that the 
adda rédavra, brought by his fellow-servants (v. 20, 22), were earned 
from other people and therefore, in strict justice, did not belong to the 
present possessor” (II, 476). 


After he had committed his moneys to the care of the 
servants, the master departed. The first depositary forth- 
with went and traded with his five talents with such success 
that during his master’s absence he doubled the invested 
capital. The second traded with his two talents with the 
same fortunate result. The third servant, on the other 
hand, buried his money in the ground and gave himself 
no further concern regarding his master’s wishes (v. 16-18). 


The evidence of most of the MSS., it is true, is against the joining 
of evOéws in v.15 with opevfeis in v.16. Amongst modern commentators, 
Goebel decidedly opposes it on grounds which have convinced Edersheim. 
According to these, we should be forced to assume as the reason for the 
remark regarding his immediate departure that the master gave himself 
no further trouble about the investment of his money but left the 
servants perfectly free to act as they pleased in the matter. But it 
might bring us nearer the mark to maintain the correctness of the con- 
nection with the verb which follows, according to the reading of the 
codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, which is supported by the evidence 
of many ancient versions and by nearly all the modern editions of the 
text. For thus the adverb serves to accentuate particularly the zealous 
faithfulness to duty of the good servant which is the chief point in the 
parable, whilst on the other hand, the master’s immediate departure is 
a matter of very little consequence. Besides, we frequently find, else- 
where, particularly in the Synoptists, ei#éws placed at the beginning of 
the sentence. 


The master gave his servants time to make good use of 
the talents. He returned only after a long absence to call 
them to account (v. 19). The fact of the reckoning itself 
is quite in keeping with the image chosen, but in the manner 
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in which this rendering of accounts takes place we see once 
more in this parable a certain transition from the image to 
the reality; there is no necessity for us however to regard 
this exactly as “‘a fault of style.”” The account which the 
servants render to their master illustrates for us the great 
settling of accounts before the Eternal Judge. 

The first two servants, conscious of having faithfully 
performed their tasks, appeared ‘before their master with 
the profits they had gained and were praised by him and 
rewarded. Exactly the same account is given of both. 
They first mentioned what they had received, and then what 
they had gained in addition. The master, in acknowledging 
their faithfulness, laid special stress on their fidelity in small 
things by which they merited admission into the joy of their 
lord (v. 20-23). As we learn from what follows (v. 28 
et seq.) the master did not claim the money and the profit 
gained, but surrendered all to the servants who had ful- 
filled their duties faithfully. He was satisfied with their 
having carried out his wishes and with their having acted 
towards him as faithful, diligent servants, and he bestowed 
upon them the full benefit and advantage of his gifts and of 
their labor. In addition to this, they heard the consoling 
words, “‘thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will 
place thee over many things: enter into the joy of thy 
lord.”’ The five talents and the two of which (ézi) the 
servants had the disposal are manifestly described as a “‘few 
things.” In contrast to these, if it were a question merely 
of the image, we should have to interpret the ‘‘many” as 
referring to a very considerable part of the master’s property 
over which the servants were to be appointed as stewards. 
Hence necessarily we must understand the “joy of the 
lord” in the image as referring to a feast in which the 
faithful servants were to participate. 

However, even those expounders who may prefer this 
interpretation must admit that here the truth which is to 
be illustrated has an unmistakable effect on the parabolic 
image. There is no suggestion of a festive entertainment 
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anywhere else in the parable, and the use of the term xapa 
as descriptive of such is not elsewhere verified; also, it 
would be strange if the five talents were contrasted as 
something insignificant with a portion of the remaining 
property. 

On the other hand, everything is easily explained if we 
admit that in the words of Christ we have an illustration of 
the Last Judgment. Then we shall see that our transitory 
labor on earth is contrasted with the never ending heavenly 
reward and justly set forth as something small and insig- 
nificant in comparison with the endlessness of eternity. 
Then we shall learn that ‘the joy of the lord” is that 
boundless happiness which Almighty God possesses and in 
which His faithful servants shall share for ever. 

This rendering of accounts at the Last Judgment is still 
more clearly illustrated in the punishment meted to the 
third servant, although here also the parabolic image stands 
in the foreground. This last servant came, defiant, insolent, 
before his master; in place of begging forgiveness for his 
slothfulness, he sought to justify his conduct by accusing his 
master of being avaricious, harsh, and unjust: ‘I know that 
thou art a hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strewed.”’ This is, probably, 
a proverbial way of speaking of which he makes use in his 
accusation. 


In his interpretation, Schegg refers to the fundamental principle 
of ancient law, according to which all that grew on a person’s land and 
ground, even though he had not sowed or planted, belonged to him; he 
argued therefore that the servant did not accuse his master of injustice, 
but only of harshness and unconscionable avarice. Still, it seems natural, 
particularly if the words cuvavew and dcackopritey are understood in a 
wider sense, to construe the words into a charge of injustice at which 
no one could be surprised, coming, as it did, from the insolent servant. 

Many interpret dvackoprifey, as synonymous with o7elpewv, just as 
ouvayew would correspond with 6epifer in the first half of the verse. 
Others think, having regard to the usage of the Septuagint (Hz. 5, 2, 
10, etc.) that we must assume rather that the meaning is “to winnow.” 
But the passages in Ezechiel by no means justify this assumption, nor 
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can it be elsewhere verified, whilst the passages from Eustathius quoted 
by Wettstein (I, 510) may be referred to in support of the meaning 
“to sow.” This meaning also would express the usual sense of diacKop- 
mifew, to scatter, to strew, far better than “to winnow,” for which Auxuay 
is constantly used in the Septuagint. Professor Jiilicher would prefer 
to accept ovvayev as “to collect,” “to call in,” and drackoprigew, like 
the simple cxoprifey in Ps. 111, 9 (LXX), as “to distribute.” This 
hypothesis which, at least, is just as probable as the other, would prevent 
the tautology which the construction “to sow” would occasion in the 
parable 


From fear of his hard-hearted master, the servant buried 
his money that thus he might not run the risk of losing it, 
and thereby render himself liable to severe punishment. 
He thought he would be able to justify his conduct as being 
wise and prudent and he defiantly returned to his master 
the talent which he had received from him (vy. 25). But 
the master rejected his confident plea as a vain subterfuge 
and pointed out to him how, according to his own words, a 
slave such as he should have acted towards his owner: 
“Even admitting that I am such a hard master as you main- 
tain, precisely for that reason should you have bethought 
of procuring for me the profit which I so much desired.” 
Without danger or trouble you could have taken my money 
to the bankers and thus have secured for me the interest 
(v. 26 et seq.). 

But because ill-will and idleness had led this servant to 
neglect his master’s wishes, he was justly deprived of his 
talent and severely punished. The property entrusted to 
him was taken from him and given to the servant who, 
with the five talents which he received, had gained five 
more, in accordance with the proverbial saying: ‘To him 
that has, shall be given and he shall abound; but from 
him that has not, even what he has shall be taken away”’ 
(v. 28 et seq.). Christ had already made use of the same 
proverb in His instruction on the aim of the parabolic dis- 
course. Experience teaches that, generally speaking, the 
rich grow richer and that the poor very often lose their 
trifling possessions. ‘‘To have” and “not to have” in the 
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application to the present case are to be understood in the 
sense of the use or non-use of the goods entrusted to each 
one. Whosoever employs his talent well shall receive a 
ereater one, but he who does not make use of what he has 
received, from him will be taken away the talent given to 
him. The rendering of the Vulgate, “et quod videtur 
habere,”’ seeks in another way to make the meaning in- 
telligible; this also occurs in some Greek (6 doxe? éxew) 
and other ancient texts, probably with a recollection of 
Luke 8, 18. 

In the punishment inflicted on the bad, slothful servant, 
we have again an illustration, not of the simple image in the 
parable, but of the real facts of the Last Judgment. The 
useless servant is cast into exterior darkness where there will 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth, into the abode of eternal 
sorrow and despair (v. 30). 


The first sentence in the lord’s answer is to be taken as interroga- 
tive (v. 26); therefore in the Vulgate and in the better Greek codices 
a note of interrogation is placed at the end. Some translate the zepic- 
cevOnoerat in, v. 29 as “it will evermore be given,” but according to 
the usage of the later Greek and Hellenic languages, zepioceveww has also 
the transitive meaning ‘“‘to cause one to have a superabundance”’; 
therefore the rendering of the Vulgate, abundamit, for the future passive 
is completely justified. The genitive rod yw éxovros is not to be appre- 
hended as dependent on &ép0jcera, but in the absolute sense “with 
reference to him who has not.” It is put in the forefront for sake 
of emphasis. 


Christ Himself shows us clearly enough in His develop- 
ment of the parable what is its fundamental idea. Through- 
out the whole of this eschatological discourse there sounds 
the note of admonition: Hold yourself in readiness for 
the coming of the Lord to whom you must render your 
account. ‘‘Watch ye therefore because you know not what 
hour your Lord will come.” Although this warning concerns 
all the members of the kingdom, still, in that instruction 
given on the Mount of Olives it was primarily addressed to 
the Apostles and disciples. 
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In the preceding parables vigilance, fidelity, and espe- 
cially individual readiness, were pointed out in general as 
the necessary preparation for the coming of the Lord. But 
Christ here sets forth in particular the good employment of 
the gifts which God has bestowed on us and of which the 
Judge will demand in the future a strict account. He 
seeks, by the reward given to the good and faithful servants 
as well as by the punishment inflicted on the bad slothful 
one, to impress the warning deeply upon His disciples. 
Each one, according to his capabilities, must labor faithfully 
and zealously with the goods entrusted to him and must 
endeavor to secure profit for his Master that so he may 
escape severe punishment and may receive an exceeding 
rich reward. 

The example of the third servant shows us that it will 
not suffice merely to refrain from misusing and squandering 
the gifts. He who buries his talent and does not employ it 
usefully in his Master’s service will incur just punishment. 
For God’s will requires that he should make diligent use of 
the gifts which have been bestowed upon him. 

From this general fundamental idea of the parable we 
can arrive easily at the meaning which Christ willed that its 
individual features should convey. In the first place, we 
have to recognize Christ and His disciples in the master and 
his servants. The time was drawing near when the divine 
Master by His Ascension would withdraw from His own His 
visible presence. He therefore committed to His faithful 
servants the treasures of divine truth and grace which He 
came to bring into the world in order that they might pre- 
serve these for themselves and for others and employ them 
for their salvation. 

God’s will and His commission concerning the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, the administration and distribution of 
the means of grace which He had instituted, primarily con- 
cerned His Apostles. Hence we are to understand by the 
“talents” in the first place the gifts and graces bestowed 
upon them for the performance of their task. They were 
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apportioned to them in varying measure, in the same way 
that God of His own free will assigns them to every one. 

But here, also, Christ had in view not merely the brief 
time of the actual present or the disciples assembled round 
Him. The whole future of His kingdom lay plainly before 
His eyes, and in His Apostles He beheld all their assistants 
and successors until the Last Day when He shall come 
again as Judge for the great settling of account. His words 
therefore also concern all those to whom He has assigned 
the same task and to whom He has given the gifts necessary 
for its accomplishment. 

An account similar to that demanded from the Apostles 
and their successors with regard to the proclamation of the 
Gospel and the dispensation of God’s mysteries will be 
required from all the members of the kingdom of Christ. 

In an earlier parable of admonition He added the words, 
“And what I say to you I say to all: Watch” (Me. 13, 
37). May we not therefore apply His words in the present 
simile, as ancient and modern exegetists have done, to all 
the Faithful? It is required in like manner from all as prep- 
aration for the coming of the Judge that they correspond 
with God’s will and wish, according as He manifests these 
to each one in his calling and his position, and that all, 
loyally and diligently, co-operate with the gifts and graces 
which God has bestowed upon them. We must therefore 
understand by the talents all manner of exterior and interior, 
ordinary and extraordinary, divine gifts and favors. 


In this sense the divergent views of the Fathers of the Church and 
the commentators are reconciled without difficulty. 

We prefer to omit from our exposition the consideration of the special 
meanings which, according to some ancient commentators, should be 
attached to the talents, the five, the two, and the one. 

A great deal of disagreement prevails regarding the addition xara 
Thy ldtay dbvamw. Having regard to the example which Christ has chosen 
in the simile, the clause is explained easily, for a master in giving his 
commissions certainly has to take into consideration the greater or lesser 
cleverness and competency of his servants. This fact fully justifies the 
words. But the addition creates great difficulty with regard to the 
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application of the truth to be illustrated in the parable. If we under- 
stand the words, in their widest sense, of man’s natural and supernatural 
aptitude and capabilities, then would they likewise include the talents 
themselves which are given. If we take them, on the other hand, 
as referring merely to natural gifts, then only in a very restricted sense 
can it be admitted that God gives grace to each one according to his 
“capacity’’; that is to say, that often, or even usually, God’s Providence 
will choose for a particular position and special work for others those 
who are fitted for such by their natural aptitude and capability. We 
may then with Cornelius a Lapide perhaps apply the saying to these 
gratiae gratis datae. However, this by no means suffices as a ground for 
the universal assertion that God distributes His gifts according to each 
one’s capacity. Hence Maldonatus justly remarks that this feature, 
which is fully justified in the parable, should not be transferred to the 
truth which is to be elucidated. 


Turning to various special points, the ‘long time”’ which 
elapsed before the master’s return is interpreted rightly as 
a fresh warning to the disciples that their divine Master’s 
glorious coming again at the end of time would not happen 
as soon as they expected. Here, as in the preceding 
parables, Christ makes use of the example He has 
chosen to remind the Apostles once more of this important 
truth. 

The greater percentage gained by the servant in his 
investment of the five talents and earning him a reward 
at the settling of accounts afforded St. Gregory the Great 
occasion to refer, in words well worthy of being taken to 
heart, to the greater responsibility incurred by those who 
receive greater gifts. He says: ‘““Cum enim augentur dona, 
rationes etiam crescunt donorum. Tanto ergo esse humilior 

1 See, however, the interpretations quoted later on from Cyril of Alexandria, 
‘Theophylact, Jerome, and the author of De vocatione omnium gentium. The remarks 
of these Fathers may encourage us to disagree with the opinion expressed by Mal- 
donatus and accepted by Father Fonck that the words unicuique secundum propriam 
virtutem deserve to be excluded from the spiritual scope of the parable. We may on 
the contrary find in them a text for very interesting and profitable considerations on 
the harmony observable in the providential order between nature and grace—a doctrine 
no less Catholic within its due limits than that which sets forth the antitheses between 
nature and grace — and on the phenomena of this providential harmony as observable 


in the characters and lives of the Saints and in the course of the Church’s history. See 
“La Psychologie des Saints ” by H. Joly, c. II. (Note by English Editor.) 
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atque ad serviendum promptior quisque debet ex munere. 
quanto se obligatiorem conspicit in reddenda ratione” (Hom. 
9 in Ev. n. 1). Thus the present parable conveys the same 
warning which our Lord added to that of the Faithful Stew- 
ard recorded by St. Luke: “‘Of every one to whom much was 
given much shall be required; and of him to whom they 
committed much they will ask the more.” 

The fact that the first two servants received the same 
reward may serve to remind us that it is not the extrinsically 
greater and more brilliant work which will be taken into 
account in the apportioning of the reward, but rather, after 
grace and the gratuitous favor of God, our faithful zealous 
co-operation with the gifts which we have received. In the 
parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, our Lord shows us 
in a similar manner the preponderating importance of grace 
contrasted with our greater or lesser works. 


With reference to the words ‘“‘enter into the joy of the Lord” St. 
Thomas remarks: ‘‘Dicendum quod duplex est gaudium, de bonis 
exterioribus et de bonis interioribus. Qui gaudet de bonis exterioribus, 
non intrat in gaudium, sed intrat gaudium in ipsum; qui autem gaudet 
de spiritualibus, intrat in gaudium . . . Vel aliter: Quod est in aliquo, 
continetur ab illo et continens maius est. Quando ergo gaudium est 
de aliquo, quod minus est, quam cor tuum, tune gaudium intrat in cor 
tuum; sed Deus maior est corde, ideo qui gaudet de Deo, intrat in 
gaudium”’ (in loc. p. 205 a C). 


It is possible also for us to find in the manner in which 
the servants are rewarded a reference to the idea already 
touched upon in the explanation of the text that the faith- 
ful servant in his work for God receives all the benefit and 
advantage resulting therefrom, whilst God in His eternal 
majesty and most merciful goodness only claims the honor 
due to Him from man’s service. 

The guilt and the consequent punishment of the third 
servant likewise contain much monitory instruction, as has 
been partly shown already. It is not the misuse only of the 
gifts received which renders the recipient guilty in the sight 
of God, but the non-use also; and it often happens that 
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in punishment of his neglect he is deprived of these gifts, 
whilst greater ones, which were destined for him, are with- 
held. 

That it was the servant who had but one talent who was 
thus reproved and punished gives us the further intimation 
that lesser capability and a lesser degree of grace are not 
reasons for being negligent in the fulfilment of God’s Will 
and of the duties which this entails. 


The burying of the money in the ground, the money transactions 
with the bankers, the assignment of the one talent to the first servant, 
and other minor incidents have no claim to special consideration in the 
interpretation. Professor Jiilicher, it is true, regards them as “important 
details” which should prove that it was “impossible that the parable 
could have been in its origin a medium for conveying allegorical mean- 
ing,” a strange argument, particularly coming from one who regards the 
accentuation of the fundamental idea in the figurative discourses as his 
chief merit. Still stranger is the sentence which Professor Jiilicher adds: 
“Tn the portrait of the master drawn in v. 24 (‘I knew that thou wert 
a hard man,’ etc.) the attempt to identify the latter with Christ or God 
fails finally and conclusively. The harshness, the fear which he inspires 
are assuredly not suited to the person of Jesus, and we are prevented 
from admiring the audacity of the sinner in vy. 24, who attributes the 
fault of his deficiencies to His God instead of to himself, by the way in 
which the master himself, as described in verse 26, accepts the charac- 
teristics which the servant ascribes to him.” The critic then, in all serious- 
ness, from this draws the conclusion that “according to the design of 
the author of our parable we should represent to ourselves the &Opwmos 
as a oxAnpds &vOp. of whose conduct not even the maxim ‘summum ius 
summa iniuria’ seems to give an adequate description, but whose supreme 
law is pure self-interest.” 

Professor Jiilicher could give no clearer proof of the entanglements 
into which he has been led by his prejudices, and in particular by his 
blind aversion to the “allegorizing’” Matthew and to all subsequent 
allegorists. Just three pages before, he himself tells us in what sense 
the master ‘‘accepted the characteristics which the servant ascribed to 
him”: ‘The master regarded the servant’s explanation of his conduct 
as an empty excuse and knew that he was really actuated by idleness 
and an aversion to work or to risk anything. Accepting for the moment 
his premises, he did this in the form of a question, in which he changed 
éyvwv into #des and then he demonstrated to him very cleverly that the 
precise motive of fear set forth in verse 24 would have caused him to act 
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quite differently with regard to his duty. In v. 27 he showed him what 
would have been the result of such action” (II, 477). 

Here he shows, at least, some understanding of what is meant by a 
datum sed non concessum in an argumentum ad hominem. But three 
pages further on he again makes use of this datum as a perfectly valid 
concessum by which the master is to accept the servant’s reasons, which 
were but just now characterized as an “empty excuse.”’ We must leave 
the explanation of this contradiction to himself; to us it seems insoluble. 

In a fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which has been pre- 
served to us by Eusebius (Theophania, in A. Mai, Nova Patrum Biblio- 
theca, IV, 1, 55), the description of the behavior of the three servants is 
differentfrom that in Matthew. The first squandered his master’s property, 
the other multiplied it, and the third hid it. Cf. A. Hilgenfeld, N. T, 
extra canonem receptum IV? (Lipsiae, 1884), pp. 16, 26; R. Handmann, 
“The Gospel of the Hebrews” (Leipzig 1888) [Texte und Untersu- 
chungen, V, 3], pp. 101-3; E. Preuschen, Antilegomena,? (Giessen 1905), 
pp. 7, 139: 

A saying of our Lord is repeatedly quoted by many ancient authors 
in combination with the rpamrefira in the present parable: yiveoOe déxiyor 
tparevira, estote probati nummularwi (St. Jerome, Epist. 119 ad Miner- 
vium et Alexandrum). But it was usually understood by the ancients 
in the sense of chapter 5, verse 21, of the first Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians: Omnia probate, quod bonum est, tenete; cf. A. Resch, Agrapha? 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, XXX [N. F. XV], 2, Leipzig 1906) Agraphon 
87, pp. 112-28. 


Many applications for all the members of Christ’s king- 
dom are given with the exposition of this parable, which no 
doubt primarily refers to the Apostles and their successors, 
but at the same time was intended by our Lord to apply 
also to all the Faithful. 

The individual parts of the parable admit of being used 
efficaciously in exhorting and instructing Christian congre- 
gations; they may also be used in meditation on one’s own 
life. The words are particularly suitable for use in medita- 
tions on the value and diversity of the gifts and graces 
bestowed on every one; further, on the necessity and the 
manner of co-operation with these, as well as on the reward 
or the punishment which each one has to expect according 
to his deserts. 


The behavior of the third servant serves especially as a 
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warning to those of little faith who from fear of supposed 
danger or aversion to the necessary exertion cannot summon 
up courage to use their talents diligently, and who often 
conceive an idea of God as being a harsh tyrant who re- 
quires from them what is unreasonable and beyond their 
strength. Into such fear and pusillanimity there enters a 
large share of idleness and cowardice. 

On the other hand, the parable conveys a solemn warn- 
ing to all with regard to the future great day of reckoning 
when we shall hear said to us either, ‘well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,” or those words, ‘‘wicked and slothful 
servant.”” The Judge will pronounce one or the other sen- 
tence on each one and thus decide irrevocably an eternity 
either of happiness or of misery. 

The parable is used in the Liturgy of the Church espe- 
cially in the Communia Confessoris Pontificis and non Pon- 
tificis. We find it as the Gospel in the Mass “‘Statuit’’ (Conf. 
Pont. 1° 1.), for which the beginning of the ninth homily of 
St. Gregory the Great on the Gospels is appointed as the 
lesson in the third nocturn. Further, different parts of 
the similitude find place in the responses and the anti- 
phons in the two offices (Conf. Pont. and non Pont.). Thus 
of all the figurative discourses this parable together with 
those of the Vigilant Servants and the Faithful Steward 
recurs the most often in the Breviary. 

The Fathers of the Church treat of it both in their 
commentaries and in their homilies. They often apply it to 
the ministers of the Church in particular, although they 
also draw from our Lord’s words manifold lessons for all 
the Faithful. 


St. John Chrysostom remarks: ‘What does this mean? Whosoever 
has received the gift of speaking and teaching for the benefit of others 
and does not use it, thus loses the gift itself; but he who makes zealous 
use of it, receives still greater gifts for the same purpose. The unprofit- 
able servant lost even that which he had received; but this was not his 
only punishment; he also suffered endless torment and with the torment 
harsh accusation and a severe judgment. He says: ‘The unprofitable 
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servant cast ye out into the exterior darkness. There shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.’ Seest thou, how not only thieves and the 
covetous and evil-doers, but also such as neglect to do good must suffer 
the severest punishment? Let us, therefore, take to heart these words. 
Whilst there is yet time let us provide for our salvation; let us take oil 
for our lamps; let us trade with our talent. For if we are indolent here 
and lose our time in idleness, there will be no mercy for us above, even 
if a hundred times we wept bitter tears. He who had the soiled garment 
acknowledged his unworthiness, but it was no longer of any avail; and 
he with the one talent returned what was intrusted to him, but even so 
he was condemned. The virgins came and begged and knocked, but all 
in vain and to no purpose. Therefore, as we know this, let us see 
to make use of our money and labor and position and all we have for 
the advantage of our neighbor. For the talents here mean what each 
one can accomplish, whether in his office or with his property, or by 
instructing others, or by anything else whatsoever,” etc. (in Mt. Hom. 
78 al. 79 n. 3. M. 58, 714). 

The author of the Opus Imperfectum applies the three classes of 
servants to priests, deacons, and the Christian laity. He gives, amongst 
others, the following explanations: “Non invidens aliis plus dedit, aliis 
minus, sed considerans diversitatem fidel eorum. Qui autem invidus 
est aut parcus, omnibus est parcus et invidus. Neque quasi acceptor 
personarum fecit differentiam gratiarum. Vis scire? Considera, quomodo 
paene aequaliter remuneravit eum, qui minus obtulit, et eum, qui amplius. 
Si enim acceptor personarum fuisset, utique non tantum in danda gratia, 
quantum in reddenda mercede esset aequalis ambobus. . . . Volens ergo 
Dominus socios nos habere in regno caelesti, opera nobis diversarum 
iustitiarum commisit, non quia non habeat potestatem et sine operibus 
nos glorificare, sed ideo opus praemisit, quia sicut opera sine praemiis 
vacua sunt, sic praemia sine operibus sunt ingrata. Statim autem abiit, 
qui quinque talenta acceperat, et acquisivit alia quinque. De talento agni- 
tionis Christi acquisivit unam iustitiam bene vivendo; de presbyterio 
autem ipso acquisivit iustitiam, sollicite praesidendo ecclesiae. De verbo 
acquisivit iustitiam, verbum veritatis sinceriter praedicando. De bap- 
tismo lucratus est, secundum Christi regulam baptizando et dignos filios 
cum iudicio ecclesiae acquirendo. De sacrificio acquisivit iustitiam, tam 
mundum et immaculatum sacrificium [pro] populo offerendo et pro pecca- 
tis populi exorando. Similiter et ille, qui duo talenta accepit, lucratus 
est alia duo, id est duas iustitias, unam bene vivendo, quam acquisivit 
a fide Christi, alteram sinceriter ministrando, quam fecit ex ministerio 
diaconatus. Qui auiem unum accepit, abiens fodit in terram. Primum 
videamus, ut quid neque ille, qui duo talenta habuit, abscondisse talenta 
sua proponitur, cum multi diaconi inveniantur inutiles, neque ille, qui 
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accepit quinque, cum multi doctores inveniantur inutiles, sed ille tantum, 
qui unum accepit, id est populus. Attende. Deus secundum praescien- 
tiam suam, licet sciat, qui iusti futuri sint et qui iniusti, tamen omnes 
vocat ad fidem, dans eis gratiam credendi in Christum, quod est talen- 
tum bonis quidem ad salutem, malis autem ad praeiudicium, ut inexcusa- 
biles fiant. Diaconis autem et doctoribus secundum praevidentiam suam 
illis videtur Deus iniungere ministerium diaconatus aut presbyteratus, 
qui sunt iusti; qui autem inveniuntur iniusti, illos homines ordinasse 
videntur, non Deus . . . Qui autem ex hominibus ordinatus est, quantum 
ad Deum non est diaconus aut sacerdos. Ergo in sacerdotibus quidem 
et diaconis non est inventus, ut perdat talenta, qui secundum praescien- 
tiam ordinatur a Deo. In popularibus autem evenit, quomodo etiam 
qui peccator futurus est, a Deo accepit fidei gratiam. Secundum haec 
ergo, quae diximus, si presbyter aut diaconus peccator inventus fuerit, 
quoniam quantum ad praescientiam Dei, sicut iam diximus, non ex Deo, 
sed ex hominibus factus videtur presbyter aut diaconus, quasi laicus 
invenitur inter eos, qui unum talentum fidei acceperunt. Ac per hoc 
nemo ordinatus a Deo peccat, nisi ut qui unum talentum accepit a Deo. 
Ideo autem gratia fidei omnibus a Deo praestatur, gratia autem clericatus 
non omnibus, sed dignis, quia in illa causa salutis est, in ista autem dis- 
pensatio mysterii. Nam et paterfamilias annonam quidem omnibus 
servis praestat, negotia autem sua non omnibus committit. Abscondit 
autem talentum suum in terra, qui accipiens notitiam Christi contemnit 
vitam spiritualem et in terrenis actibus et deliciis conversans obruit illud 
in carne sua et sollicitudinibus mundi quasi spinis suffocat fidei suae 
bonum et non facit fructum. Hoc est enim talentum in terra abscondere, 
quod est semen verbi inter spinas suffocare,” etc. (Hom. 53. M. 56, 
934 et seq.). 

St. Cyril of Alexandria understands by the three classes of servants 
the priests of the Church. ‘The householder is the Creator and Master 
of this universe; his going away into a strange country is either Christ’s 
Ascension, or refers to the unchanging and invisible divine Nature. His 
possessions are those who in every land believe in Him. He calls his 
servants those upon whom Christ at different times confers the honor 
of the priesthood. For it is to these He entrusts His subjects by com- 
municating to each one spiritual gifts according to his dispositions and 
capabilities.” 

Theophylact and Euthymius make the same application to the 
priests and Doctors of the Church. The first says: “His servants are 
those to whom the teaching of the Word is entrusted, such as bishops, 
priests and deacons, and those who have received the gifts of the Spirit, 
some in a greater, others in a lesser degree, according to their capacity, 
that is to say, according to the measure of their faith and purity. For 
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God deposits His gift in the vessel which I offer to Him: is it small, he 
gives little; is it large, He gives much.” Compare the explanations of 
St. John Chrysostom, Theodorus of Heraclea, Severus of Antioch, Origen, 
and an anonymous in Cramer, Catena I, 208-11. 

St. Augustine in his short ninety-fourth sermon also applies the parable 
to bishops and priests; but he adds that its lesson applies to all Chris- 
tians who should likewise trade profitably, particularly in their families, 
with the gifts bestowed on them. 

This universal application of the parable to all Christians is the 
more usual one among the Latin Fathers. St. Hilary, for example, 
explains it thus: ‘“‘Patremfamilias seipsum esse significat. Peregri- 
nationis tempus paenitentiae spatium est, quo in caelis a dextris Dei 
assidens potestatem universo generi humano fidei atque operationis 
evangelicae permisit. Igitur unusquisque secundum fidei suae mensuram 
talentum, id est evangelii praedicationem, a praedicante suseepit. Haec 
enim incorrupta substantia est, hoe Christi patrimonium aeternis here- 
dibus reservatum” (M. 9, 1061). He sees in the servant who received 
the five talents an image of the Jewish Christians; in him with the two 
talents, the pagans who became Christians; and in the last servant 
who buried his talent he sees the unconverted portion of the Jewish 
people. 

St. Jerome gives the following explanation: ‘‘Homo iste paterfami- 
lias haud dubium quin Christus sit, qui ad Patrem post resurrectionem 
victor ascendens, vocatis apostolis doctrinam evangelicam tradidit, non 
pro largitate et parcitate alteri plus et alteri minus tribuens, sed pro 
accipientium viribus, quomodo et Apostolus eos, qui solidum cibum 
capere non poterant, lacte potasse se dicit. Denique et illum, qui de 
quinque talentis decem fecerat, et qui de duobus quattuor, simili re- 
cepit gaudio, non considerans lucri magnitudinem, sed studii voluntatem. 
In quinque et duobus et uno talento vel diversas gratias intellegamus, 
quae unicuique traditae sunt, vel in primo omnes sensus examinatos, in 
secundo intelligentiam et opera, in tertio rationem, qua homines a bestiis 
separamur.’’ Having expounded the various parts of the parable, St. 
Jerome says with regard to the last point: ‘Pecunia ergo et argentum 
praedicatio evangelii est et sermo divinus, qui dari debuit nummulariis 
et trapezitis, id est vel ceteris doctoribus, quod fecerunt et apostoli per 
singulas provincias presbyteros et episcopos ordinantes, vel cunctis cre- 
dentibus, qui possunt pecuniam duplicare et cum usuris reddere, ut 
quidquid sermone didicerant, opere explerent. ‘Tollitur autem talentum 
et datur ei, qui decem talenta fecerat, ut intellegamus, licet in utriusque 
labore aequale sit gaudium domini, hoc est et eius, qui quinque in decem 
duplicaverat, et eius, qui duo in quattuor, tamen maius deberi praemium 
ei, qui plus in domini pecunia laborarit”’ (M. 26, 186-8). 
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The author of the work De Vocatione omnium Gentium, wrongly 
ascribed to St. Prosper of Aquitaine, uses the parable as a proof for the 
doctrine of merit and of grace: “Datur ergo unicuique sine merito, unde 
tendat ad meritum, et datur ante ullum laborem, unde quisque mercedem 
accipiat secundum suum laborem. Quod ita esse etiam ex doctrina 
evangelicae veritatis agnoscitur, ubi per comparationem dicitur, quod 
homo peregre proficiscens vocavit servos suos et tradidit illis substantiam suam 
et unt dedit quinque talenta, alii autem duo, alii vero unum, unicuique 
secundum propriam virtutem, id est secundum propriam et naturalem 
possibilitatem, non autem secundum proprium meritum,” etc. (II, 8. 
M. 51, 692). 

The Breviary has rendered the beginning of the homily of St. 
Gregory the Great sufficiently well-known. The Saint concludes it with 
a practical explanation of the different number of the talents: “Nullus 
namque est, qui veraciter dicat: Talentum minime accepi, non est, unde 
rationes ponere cogar. Talenti enim nomine cuilibet pauperi etiam hoc 
ipsum reputabitur, quod vel minimum accepit. Alius namque accepit 
intellegentiam, praedicationis ministerium debet ex talento. Alius terre- 
nam substantiam accepit, erogationem talenti debet ex rebus. Alius 
nec internorum intellegentiam nec rerum affluentiam accepit, sed tamen 
didicit artem, qua pascitur; ipsa ars ei in talenti acceptione reputatur. 
Alius nihil horum assecutus est, sed tamen fortasse familiaritatis locum 
apud divitem meruit; talentum profecto familiaritatis accepit: si ergo 
nihil ei pro indigentibus loquitur, pro talenti retentione damnatur. 
Habens ergo intellectum curet omnino, ne taceat; habens rerum affluen- 
tiam vigilet, ne a misericordiae largitate torpescat; habens artem, qua 
regitur, magnopere studeat, ut usum atque utilitatem illius cum proximo 
partiatur; habens loquendi locum apud divitem damnationem pro retento 
talento timeat, si cum valet, non apud eum pro pauperibus intercedit. 
Tantum quippe ab unoquoque nostrum venturus iudex exiget, quantum 
dedit. Ut ergo de talenti sui rationibus redeunte Domino quisque 
securus sit, cum tremore penset quotidie, quid accepit. Ecce namque 
iam iuxta est, ut ille, qui peregre profectus est, redeat . . . Considere- 
mus ergo, quae accepimus, atque in eorum erogatione vigilemus. Nulla 
nos a spiritali opere terrena cura impediat, ne si in terra talentum abscon- 
ditur, talenti dominus ad iracundiam provocetur. Piger etenim servus, 
cum iam culpas iudex examinat, talentum de terra levat, quia sunt 
plerique, qui tunc se a terrenis desideriis vel operibus subtrahunt, quando 
iam per animadversionem iudicis ad aeternum supplicium trahuntur. 
Ante ergo de talenti nostri ponenda ratione vigilemus, ut cum iam iudex 
ad feriendum imminet, lucrum nos, quod fecimus, excuset. Quod praestet 
nobis Deus” (Hom. 9n. 7. M. 76, 1109). 

Cf. S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 199-202 (M. 83, 124): 
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S. Beda, ad loc. (M. 92, 107-9); Christ. Druthmar, ad loc. (M. 106, 
1465-9); B. Rhabanus Maurus, ad loc. (M. 107, 1089-95); «dem, De 
universo, IV, 1 (M. 111, 79, from 8. Isidor.); Radulphus Ardens, Hom. 
de Sanctis, h. 22 unius Confessoris (M. 155, 1573-8); 8. Bruno Ast. ad 
loc.; idem, Sententiae, VI, 2, sermo 5 de Confessoribus (M. 165, 279-84, 
1058-62); Ven. Hildebertus Cenom., Sermones de diversis, s. 95 (ad 
pastores dioecesanos) (M. 171, 779-83); Ven. Godefridus Abb. Admont., 
Hom. festiv. 59 (in festo S. Paterniani) (M. 174, 929-33); Hugo de 
S. Vict. (?), Alleg. in N. T. II, 35 (M. 175, 800-2); Zacharias Chrysop., 
In unum ex quattuor, III, 149 (M. 186, 480-4); S. Thomas Aqu., Catena 
aurea (Opera ed. Parm. XI, 287-90) Serm. festiv. 153 (in festo S. 
Silvestri) (ed. Hurter, pp. 323-5). 


X<Lig HES POUNDS 
Luke, 19, 11-27 


Nil. LUKE relates the parable of the Pounds as 


follows: 


we on 10, 1-27. 

11. ’Axovovrwy 6€ abrdv radta mpoc- 
Gels elmev mapaBodnv, bua TO eyyds 
elvat ‘Iepovoadnw abitov Kal doxety at- 
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Bactdedoa Ep’ Huds. 

15. Kal éyévero & 7H éravedOety 
altov NaBdvTa THY Bacrdrelay, Kal elev 
puvnOqvat abtrg Tovs dovdovs robrous, 
ols dedwxer TO apytp.ov, iva yvoi, ris rl 
dvueTpayuatevoaro. 


Le. 19, 11-27: 

11. Haec illis audientibus adiciens 
dixit parabolam, eo quod esset prope 
Jerusalem et quia existimarent, quod 
confestim regnum Dei manifestare- 
tur. 

12. Dixit ergo: Homo quidam 
nobilis abiit in regionem longinquam, 
accipere sibi regnum et reverti. 

13. Vocatis autem decem servis 
suis dedit eis decem mnas et ait ad 
illos: Negotiamini, dum venio. 

14. Cives autem eius oderant 
eum et miserunt legationem post 
illum dicentes: Nolumus hune re- 
gnare super nos. 

15. Et factum est, ut rediret ac- 
cepto regno; et iussit vocari servos, 
quibus dedit pecuniam, ut sciret, 
quantum quisque negotiatus esset. 
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16. Ilapeyevero 6€ 6 mpdros Neywr- 
Kipte,  wva cov déka mpoonpydcoaro 
bras. 

17. Kal efrev airg- Edye, ayave 
dodde, dre ey eKaxioTrw mioTds eyévon, 
toGt éLouciay Exwy Eravw béka TOAEWD. 


18. Kal 7dGev 6 detrepos NEywv: ‘H 
va cou, Kiple, éroincey TEVTE Vas. 


19. Eirey 6€ xai roirw- Kal od 


2 : 


€m ave yivouv TévTE TOAEWV. 

20. Kal 6 érepos #\Oev Neywv: Kob- 
pte, dod 7) va cou, iy elxov azoKermevny 
é&y covdapiw- 

21. édoBobunv yap ce, drt avOpwros 
avotnpos el, aipes, 5 otk €Onxas, Kai 
Gepifers, 5 ok Eorerpas. 

22. Aéeyer a’tG- ’Ex Tod ordpards 
gov Kpw® ae, movnpé dovde. “Hiders, 
67. €y@ GvOpwros aiornpds elu, alpwr, 
6 ovk @nka, Kal Bepifwr, 6 otk torepa; 


23. Kal d1a ri ovx €dwkas pov TO 


apyipuv érl tparefav; Kayw €Mav 


ov ToKw av aiTo érpaga. 
24. Kail rots mapecraow elmer: 
"Apate am’ atrod Thy pray Kal ddTe TO 
Tas O€ka was ExovTt. 
25. Kal efrav atr@. Kupre, exer 
Oéka pas. 
26. Aéyw dyiv, dre wavtl 7 ExovTe 
d00ncerat, amd dé TOD wm ExovTos Kal 6 


exer apbnoerat. 


27. IlAnv rods éxApovs pou rovrous 
rods pi) OeXnoavTas we Bacrretoa Ex’ 
airovs ayayare @be kal xatacddtare 


avrovs éumpoabey pov. 


Vex Lie 


avrovs wanting in D.— 12. 


16. Venit autem primus dicens: 
Domine, mna tua decem mnas ac- 
quisivit. 

17. Et ait illi: Euge, bone serve, 
quia in modico fuisti fidelis, eris 
potestatem habens super decem 
civitates. 

18. Et alter venit dicens: Do- 
mine, mna tua fecit quinque mnas. 

19. Et, huic ait: Et tu esto super 
quinque civitates. 

20. Et alter venit dicens: Do- 
mine, ecce mna tua, quam habui 
repositam in sudario: 

21. timui enim te, quia homo 
austerus es, tollis, quod non posu- 
isti, et metis, quod non’ seminasti. 

22. Dicit ei: De ore tuo te iu- 
dico, serve nequam. Sciebas, quod 
ego homo austerus sum, tollens, 
quod non posui, et metens, quod 
non seminavi? 

23. Et quare non dedisti pe- 
cuniam meam ad mensam, ut ego 
veniens cum usuris utique exegissem 
illam ? 

24. Et adstantibus dixit: Auferte 
ab illo mnam et date illi, qui decem 
mnas habet. 

25. Et dixerunt 
habet decem mnas. 

26. Dico autem vobis, quia omni 
habenti dabitur et abundabit; ab eo 
autem, qui non habet, et quod habet, 
auferetur ab eo. 

27. Verumtamen inimicos meos 
illos, qui noluerunt me regnare super 
se, adducite huc et interficite ante 


me. 


ei: Domine, 


eavrw wanting in D, abeg! 


ilqs, Copt. version, Syr. Curet. and Sinait.— 13. & w s ABD etc.; 
ews TAA and others, Textus. rec. (It. and Vulg. dum, a donec). — 14. 
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avrov 1° wanting in D, 254, b ff?1.—15. avrw: avrov DT, a (servos suos); 
—rovrovs wanting in D, It., Vulg., etc.; — dedwxee SBD L etc.; cdwxer 
ART ete. (It., Vulg. dedit);— ris te dverp.: te duempaypatevoavtro & 
BDL, 157 e (quid egerint), Syr. Curet., Copt., Eth. versions. — 17. 
evye BD etc., It., Vulg.; e» SAL and the majority, Textus rec. (as 
Mt. 25, 21, 23). —18. mdOev o deur. Aeywv: o eErEpos EMwy ecrey D. — 20. 
o erepos & (corr., orepos N*) BDL ete.; erepos ATA etc., Textus rec.; 
It., Vulg. alter (ades alius).—21. edoB8. yap: ore epoBndnv D, most 
It.-codices. — 22. xpw&: xpivw B? A etc., most. It.-Cod., Vulg. (¢udico); 
— rovnpe dovre: faithless servant Syr. Sinait., wicked and faithless servant 
Syr. Curet. — 23. rpamefav: anv rp. K etc., Textus rec. — 24. rv pray 
wanting in D, aes;—dore: amevevxare D.— 25. The verse wanting 
in D, 69, and eight other minusc., be g?, Syr. Sinait. and Curet. — 26. 
Neyw (without yap) NBL etc.; Aeyw yap ADR etc., Syr. Sinait. and 
Curet., etc., Textus rec. (Vulg., b ce ff? dico autem) ;— ap@noerar (with- 
out addition) &* BL etc.; + am avrov &° A Detc., Textus rec., It., 
Vulg., etc. —27. OeAncavras: Oedovras D (Greek) R etc.;—eumpoober pov: 
D adds from Mt. kat tov axpevov dovdov exBadere ets TO oKOTOS TO EEwTeEpor. 
€xel EoTat o KAavOuos Kar o Bpuyuos TwY OdoYTWr. 


eso: 


11. As they were hearing these things, he went on to relate a para- 
ble, because he was near Jerusalem, and because they thought that 
the kingdom of God was immediately to be manifested. 

12. He said therefore: A certain nobleman went into a far country, 
to receive for himself a kingdom and to return. 

13. And calling ten of his servants, he gave them ten pounds, and 
said to them: Trade till I come. 

14. But his citizens hated him: and they sent an embassage after 
him, saying: We will not have this*man to reign over us. 

15. And it came to pass that he returned, having received the 
kingdom: and he commanded his servants to be called, to whom he 
had given the money, that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading. 

16. And the first came, saying: Lord, your pound has gained ten 
pounds. 

17. And he said to him: Well done, good servant, because you have 
been faithful in a little, you shall have power over ten cities. 

18. And the second came, saying: Lord, your pound has gained five 
pounds. 

19. And he said to him: Be also over five cities. 

20. And another came, saying: Lord, behold here is your pound, 
which I have kept laid up in a napkin; 
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21. For I feared you, because you are an austere man: you take up 
what you did not lay down, and you reap what you did not sow. 

22. He says to him: Out of your own mouth I judge you, you wicked 
servant. Did you know that I was an austere man, taking up what I 
laid not down, and reaping what I sowed not. 

23. And why, then, did you not give my money into the bank, that 
at my coming I might have exacted it with interest? 

24. And he said to them that stood by: Take the pound away from 
him, and give it to him that has ten pounds. 

25. And they said to him: Lord, he has ten pounds. 

26. But I say to you, that to every one that has shall be given, 
and he shall abound: and from him that has not even that which he has 
shall be taken away. 

27. But as for those my enemies, who would not have me reign over 
them, bring them hither, and kill them before me. 


At His meeting with Zaccheus on His last journey to 
Jerusalem Christ had pointed out what constituted the 
affair of special importance in His kingdom: “For the Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost” 
(Le. 19, 10). By going into the house of Zaccheus and by 
His words to him and concerning him— the sinful son 
of Abraham to whom salvation had come, Christ showed 
that the business of His kingdom consisted before all in 
leading all men and especially sinners once more to the 
perception of the will of God and to its fulfilment, in this 
way bringing to them, not temporal goods, but eternal 
salvation. He thus contrasted the true mission of His 
kingdom with the false expectations of the Jews, who hoped 
that the kingdom of the Messiah would be established in 
earthly splendor and external magnificence. This meeting 
with Zaccheus took place either in or near Jericho; our 
Lord therefore ‘was near Jerusalem,’’ which is only dis- 
tant about six hours from the ancient City of Palms.' 

There was much lively expectation just at that time 
amongst the multitudes and particularly amongst the dis- 
ciples that Jesus as the Messiah would establish immediately 
(rapaxpiua) in the city of David the kingdom of God 


1 Josephus mentions 150 stadia. Bell. IV, 8, 3 n. 474. 
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according to Jewish ideas, and would manifest His royalty 
publicly. The miracle which He had wrought upon the 
blind man but a short time before and the latter’s solemn 
acknowledgment of Christ as the Son of God (Le. 18, 38-43) 
as well as our Lord’s words to Zaccheus may have increased 
this expectation. Besides, the people had shown plainly 
on Christ’s entrance into the house of Zaccheus how little 
they understood the real nature of this kingdom: “And 
when all saw it, they murmured, saying that he was gone 
to be a guest with a man that was a sinner” (Le. 19, 7). 
Wherefore our divine Saviour took occasion by means of 
the present parable to instruct the people and His disciples 
still more thoroughly as to the manner in which His kingdom 
should be established and the duties which every member 
thereof should fulfil. In joining the settling of the accounts 
of the good and of the bad servants with the punishment of 
the rebellious subjects, He had specially in view the mur- 
murers amongst the people. 


The historical account of the circumstances in which the parable was 
spoken has every claim to authenticity. Yet Professor Jiilicher sees in 
it only a production of “the Evangelist’s imagination” which must not 
be underrated as if it were ‘‘grand in composition, but of poor invention.” 
His proof in the present case is simply that “we may clearly recognize 
what were the requirements which the Evangelist thought to supply by 
those additions” (II, 485). 


Much of the text of this parable will be easily intelligible 
from the explanation of the simile of the Five Talents. It 
will suffice to refer briefly to the features peculiar to itself. 

“A certain nobleman (eiyerjs) went into a far country, 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return’ (v. 12). 
The narrative is based on the relations of the tributary 
princes of the East with the Roman emperor. The Herod 
family, as well as the dynasties of Chalcis, Abila, Damascus, 
Commagene, and others, were compelled either to petition in 
person from the emperor the right to rule as kings or princes 
in their own country, or else to send an embassy to Rome 
for that purpose. Hence, as a rule, there were not wanting, 
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particularly in Judea, malcontents who took advantage of 
every change of government to try to obtain for themselves 
greater freedom and independence. Thus what follows is 
easily explained by the existing political circumstances, and 
there is no occasion for us to assume that the instance 
related in the parable was a certain isolated case. 


Josephus speaks more than once of similar journeys undertaken by 
Herod and his sons as well as by other princes to Rome or to wherever 
the Roman potentate of the day happened to be sojourning (Ant. XIV, 
Page ee Nariel, og as Oy ole Sgn ll al VILL, 0, lec.) 
More especially in the disturbances which followed the death of the first 
Herod (probably in the year 4 B.c.), his sons Archelaus, Antipas, and 
Philip sought in person to make good before Augustus their claim to 
royal authority in their father’s kingdom. The Jews at the same time 
sent an embassy to Rome to petition that none of the Herods might be 
nominated king, but that it might be permitted to the people to live 
according to their own laws under the authority of Rome. After a 
solemn convention held in the Temple of Apollo, Augustus decreed that 
in accordance with Herod’s last will and testament Archelaus should 
rule as ethnarch in Judea, Samaria, and Idumea (with a yearly revenue 
of 600 talents), whilst Antipas should govern as tetrarch in Galilee and 
Perea with a yearly income of 200 talents; he likewise appointed Philip 
as tetrarch for Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis, his income being 
fixed at 100 talents annually. 

Archelaus distinguished himself after his father’s example by his 
building enterprises. He caused the palace at Jericho in particular to 
be restored with great magnificence and a special aqueduct to be planned 
for the irrigation of the palm-trees in the neighborhood. But he ren- 
dered himself so odious to the Jews by his arbitrary manner of depos- 
ing and appointing the high priests and by his brutality and tyranny, 
that at the end of nine years they sent an embassy to Augustus and 
obtained his deposition and banishment to Vienna. 

Notwithstanding the exceedingly bad reputation of Archelaus, who 
was the most notorious of all Herod’s sons, many exegetists from the 
time of John Clericus believe that he was “the nobleman”? whom Christ 
had in view primarily and of whom His hearers would be especially 
reminded by the splendid palace at Jericho (so Calmet, Meschler, Olli- 
vier; Meyer, B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Weizsicker, W. B. Jones, Schitrer 
[ibid. I, 422, note 10], etc.). But this view is rightly rejected by the 
majority. For, in the first place, in the existing state of affairs in those 
days in the East such occurrences were so notorious that it was not neces- 
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sary to go back to a particular instance which had happened more than 
thirty years previously. Then the similarity of the premises in the 
parable to the case of Archelaus is not greater than its analogy to that 
of many other tributary princes. The efforts of the Jewish embassy 
which was sent to Rome at the time of his candidature for the throne 
were not directed against himself personally, but against his whole 
family with the object of obtaining autonomy for the people. Finally, 
it is not at all probable, nor in keeping with the aim of the parable that 
our Lord would compare Himself with the coarse, tyrannical son of Herod, 
who was so justly hated by the people. Nor do we find this suggestion 
any more endurable when we are asked to find therein one of “the 
unconsidered traits of the deep humility of the Son of Man” (Van 
Oosterzee in Goebel, III, 202). 


The nobleman, before setting out on his journey, called 
ten of his servants! and divided ten pounds amongst them 
with the charge to trade with them until his return (vy. 13). 


A “pound” (4 wa, in many MSS. 4 was) was the sixtieth part of a 
talent, and equal to 100 denarii, or drachmas. As we remarked before, 
it is a question here of the Attic talent; therefore, a “pound” was worth, 
according to the Roman gold standard, about 87 marks, about £3 
10s. in English money or 20 dollars in American. The relatively small 
sum was divided equally amongst the servants, each receiving one 
“pound” (v. 16, 18, 20). 


After the servants, the fellow-citizens or compatriots of 
the nobleman (oi no\tra: abrod) come next under consideration 
in the parable. They “hated him,” and therefore they 
wished to frustrate his plans by sending an embassy to 
represent their grievances to the emperor. ‘‘We will not 
have this man to reign over us”’ (v. 14). We are not told 
the cause of their hatred. Having regard to the meaning 
intended by Christ and to the kind and liberal manner in 
which the master treated the good servant, we can scarcely 
look for this cause in the nobleman’s harshness and cruelty, 
as we certainly should have to do in the case of Archelaus. 

In His brief but significant words on the master’s re- 
turn, our Lord shows us the fruitlessness of their efforts: 


* Aéxa dobdous without the article, not his ten servants, 
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“And it came to pass that he returned, having received the 
kingdom, and he commanded his servants to be called” and 
settled accounts with them (v. 15). Of the ten servants, 
only three are specially mentioned, not because “‘Matthew’s 
groundwork here asserts itself,’ ! but because, whilst it was 
unnecessary to bring forward all ten, at the same time 
three were required to point out the good use which had 
been made of the money and the varying results, together 
with its non-use. 

With admirable modesty the first two servants gave an 
account of their gain: ‘‘Lord, your pound has gained ten 
pounds” (v.16). “Lord, your pound has gained five pounds” 
(v. 18). They wished, as it were, to attribute their success 
not to their own efforts, but to their master’s money. 


As the first servant is afterwards described in verse 24 as “him 
that has ten pounds,” either this latter expression or that in verse 16 
must be accepted in a somewhat wider sense. Probably the additional 
gain of the ten pounds and, correspondingly, of the five must be under- 
stood as the tenfold increase of the amount, so that the first servant 
brought ten, not eleven, pounds to his master. But Holtzmann once 
more recognizes Matthew’s ‘‘groundwork”’ in this expression. 


The master praised both servants and rewarded them 
in the kindest and most liberal manner. For the faithful- 
ness they had shown in small things, he intrusted to them 
the care and the government of ten and five cities respec- 
tively in his dominion, for which he, being now prince, had 
to provide. Moreover, he relinquished to them the money 
which he had given them and the profit which they had 
made by it. He thus showed that in this matter it was 
not a question of his own advantage but of the trial of his 
servants’ loyalty. 


Thus Professor Jiilicher’s objection that the servant who was placed 
over ten cities appears in the twenty-fourth and following verses merely 
‘Cas the man who had ten pounds,” falls through of itself. He is bold 
enough to add: “How childish would be the reference in v. 25 to his 


1 Holtzmann and others. 
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possession of 750 marks, if he had become the administrator of a prov- 
ince! Luke forgot these ten cities when he was writing the fourteenth 
and following verses. The most striking proof of this is afforded in 
the original form in Matthew, where the man with one talent is obliged 
to give it to the man with ten. And how unbecoming it was for a man 
who had gained a kingdom to grumble (vy. 23) because he had lost the 
interest of one pound!” (II, 493). 

Truly, the critic could not afford a more striking proof of how rotten 
are the foundations for his theory of Matthew’s original form and into 
what childish faultfinding with the text and correction of the Evangelist 
he allows himself to be led by his aversion to the allegorical tendency 
of the parables. It is not grumbling at the loss of the interest of one 
pound that is expressed in the master’s words to the third servant, but 
just displeasure at his idleness and disloyalty in the discharge of his 
trust; whilst the description of the first as a man “that has ten pounds,” 
coming from the master’s lips, proves exactly that he had the zeal and 
fidelity of the latter in mind. Nor is there.the slightest ground for apply- 
ing the term “‘childish”’ to these words of the lord and to the consequent 
reward of ten pounds given by a master who is specially in quest of 
loyalty and zeal in his service. 


In the behavior of the third servant the similarity of 
the present parable to that of the Talents is more marked 
than in the description of the first two. Instead of burying 
his money in the ground, he wrapped it in a napkin and 
put it away. He tells his master this at once in the begin- 
ning, and then with the same coolness as the third servant 
in the preceding parable he alleges as the reason of his 
behavior his master’s harshness (v. 20 et seq.). 


Lovddpov is the Latin sudariwm; in pure Greek, as Euthymius ob- 
serves, it would be called jpxpov gdaxiddr.ov (ad loc. M. 129, 1061 B). 
The Orientals, even yet, often wrap up their money from want of a purse 
in a cloth, particularly in their girdle or turban. Adornpds (from aiw, 
to dry up) occurs in the New Testament only in this passage, and in the 
Septuagint only in 2 Mach. (14, 20). However, it occurs in profane 
authors also, in the same sense of “harsh,” ‘severe’? when applied to 
persons, and “bitter” when applied to the taste, say, of wine. 

“You take up what you did not lay down” refers, according to 
the second half of the adage, to the appropriation of the profits which 
the servant should have made, and to which, in his opinion, the master 
had no just claim. 
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by laying emphatic stress on the words: “Out of your own 
mouth I judge you, you wicked servant.’’ But here the 
punishment only consists in taking the money from the 
idle servant and giving it to the first. The generous kind- 
ness of the master to the first servant is still further 
accentuated by the expressions of surprise on the part of 
the bystanders: ‘‘Lord, he has ten pounds.”’ In the answer 
to this there is a reference, as in Matthew, to the law: ‘‘To 
every one that has shall be given, and he shall abound; and 
from him that has not, even that which he has shall be 
taken” (v. 22-26). The parable ends with the severe 
punishment of the evilly-disposed citizens who in spite 
of their opposition have now become subjects of the new 
prince. The king orders these enemies to be led forth 
and put to death before his eyes (xaracg¢aéare), this being 
the usual way in which an Oriental ruler disposed of 
rebels (v. 27). 

“And having said these words,” adds the Evangelist, 
“he went before, going up to Jerusalem” (v. 28). The brief, 
precise words permit us to surmise with what feelings the 
disciples and the people followed Him. “Et stupebant,” 
remarks St. Mark, ‘“‘et sequentes timebant”’ (Me. 10, 32). 
Astonishment and fear at the boldness of the speech, the 
joyous disposition for the struggle, the assured consciousness 
of victory, and the strict reckoning with His adversaries 
which He had in view, such must have been the impression 
produced upon the hearers by the parable. 

According to the introductory words of the Evangelist 
regarding the occasion of the parabolic discourse and to its 
whole plan, we must unhesitatingly take as the starting point 
of the exposition that the parable refers to the kingdom of 
God and that it was intended to oppose the Jewish pre- 
conceived ideas that this kingdom should be an earthly 
one, which was to be manifested soon in external splendor, 
and in which Israel, as the chosen nation of God, before 
all others must have a share. 
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In contrast to such expectations Christ in the parable 
would illustrate as His principal theme that in His kingdom 
what chiefly mattered was the faithful fulfilment of each 
one’s appointed task. Riches, gifts, natural and supernatural 
capabilities, and divine grace are distributed among all men 
to the end that by employing these diligently they may 
prove their fidelity and merit the heavenly reward. Hence, 
external brilliancy and earthly splendor are not to be looked 
for in the kingdom of the Messiah, but all by preserving 
themselves in interior virtue and fidelity are to prepare for 
participation in its glorious consummation. 

But that this consummation was not soon to take place 
our Lord, by the far journey into a strange land and the con- 
sequently prolonged absence of the master, clearly points out. 


St. Cyril of Alexandria and other commentators, therefore, rightly 
describe the object of the parable to be a brief summing up of the whole 
history of the salvation of man: “Karaypade rijs tapaBodjs 6 oKxomds 
dAnv ws &v Bpaxeor THs &p’ huly yevouerns oikovoulas thy divauw Kal TOD KaTa 
Xpiorov pvornpiov 7a am’ apxijs wexpe Tedous” (St. Cyril, ad loc. M. 72, 869 
B; likewise in Cramer, Catena II, 138). 


From this fundamental idea there results of itself the 
explanation of many individual points in the text. In the 
nobleman who returned as king we must recognize the image 
of Christ, who at His Ascension should leave His own to 
take His seat on the King’s throne at the right hand of His 
Father, and who will return after a long absence as the 
mighty Ruler to bring His earthly kingdom to a glorious 
conclusion. 

The ten servants represent all the faithful members of 
His kingdom to whom the Master intrusts His goods and 
gifts. In contrast to these are the fellow-citizens and com- 
patriots of Christ, the unbelieving Jewish’ people, the ma- 
jority of whom will not acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah 
and their king: “We have no king but Caesar” (John, 
19, 15). 

The pounds and the calling of the servants to account 
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for the manner in which they employed them are to be 
understood similarly to the rendering of accounts in the 
previous parable, whilst the punishment of the adversaries 
prefigures the fate of Israel. 


The describing of the master as e’yevts affords occasion to ancient 
and modern commentators to refer to the divine dignity of Christ as 
the only begotten Son of the Eternal Father (S. Cyrillus Al. loc. cit. C). 
The term is also rightly referred to His virginal birth. According to 
His divine nature Christ from all eternity was, together with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, the rightful ruler and king of all mankind, whose 
royal dominion is so often and so sublimely extolled in the Old Testa- 
ment. In His most sacred manhood He has taken His place once more 
at the right hand of the divine Majesty in the highest Heaven (Heb. 
1, 3) and thus has received kingship and sovereignty over all. 

By the servants St. Cyril understands all the Faithful to whom our 
divine Saviour apportions His gifts (ibid. D), and many commentators 
take the same view. Theophylact, on the other hand, sees in them an 
image of the ministers of the Church to whom is intrusted the care 
of souls. Euthymius similarly sees in them an image of all those who 
instruct the Faithful (ad loc. M. 129, 1060 C: dvtdous pe oby deve 
Tavras Tos di6acKkadous Tav TLioTav). 

As we have seen, the Greek commentators usually explain the 
parable of the Talents in the same manner. But Maldonatus justly 
remarks that the first more general construction merits the preference. 
This may be gathered, particularly in Luke, from the hearers to whom 
Christ addressed His instruction and from the subject matter and plan 
of the whole parable. Moreover, the general fundamental axiom applies 
here, “‘non est sine necessariis argumentis Scripturae sententia restrin- 
genda”’ (Maldonatus, p. 569). 

In the smallness of the sums intrusted to the servants some see a 
reference to the importance of that fidelity in little things for which the 
master so particularly praised the first servant; others refer this rather 
to the small beginnings of the kingdom of Christ amongst the poor and 
the despised, or to the poverty of the first Christians in general (1 Cor. 
26-29. Schegg, Schanz). 

The equal distribution of the moneys may be applied to the common 
task allotted to all Christians of working out their salvation by the 
fulfilment of God’s will. But the difference in the various degrees of 
merit gained is most particularly accentuated by the greater and lesser 
amount of the profits, a difference which is due to the greater or lesser 
diligence used in the employment of the grace received and which may 
be increased in spite of equality in the gifts originally bestowed: “ Unus- 
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quisque autem propriam mercedem accipiet secundum suum laborem”’ 
(ie Oreo es): 


By the prince’s return we must understand, in the first 
place, Christ’s glorious coming again at the end of the 
world. However, what we observed in the previous para- 
bles with regard to the anticipation of the last coming at 
each one’s death applies here also. The destruction of 
Jerusalem especially was the beginning of the fearful reckon- 
ing demanded from the Jewish people by the divine Ruler 
whom they had rejected and was the figure and prelude of 
the final Judgment which God will pass upon His enemies. 
Indeed, the concluding words of the parable to the adversa- 
ries of Christ found terrible fulfilment. According to Jose- 
phus, during the siege of the city alone, 1,100,000 Jews 
perished (Bell. VI, 9, 3 n. 420). 


In the simile the reckoning was demanded, necessarily, from the 
servants who had been intrusted with the moneys and from the selfsame 
enemies that had refused to acknowledge the king. But we must by 
no means conclude from this (with B. Weiss and others) that the general 
judgment of God on men was announced by Christ as taking place in 
the same generation. 


From what has been said, it will be easy to form an 
opinion concerning the relation of this parable in Luke to 
the preceding one in Matthew. At the first glance we are 
struck with the great similarity in many points; it is there- 
fore not necessary to indicate them individually. But we find 
a still more marked difference — a difference which strikes us 
at many points. The two Evangelists differ altogether con- 
cerning the circumstances of time and place, and we are 
by no means justified in regarding as unhistorical the join- 
ing of the parable, emphasized by St. Matthew, with’ the 
preceding admonition to vigilance. As befits the different 
circumstances, the subject matter and the story of the two 
parables differ distinctly in many parts. In St. Matthew 
we have a wealthy private individual who before his journey 
distributes his property amongst three .of his servants, giving 
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to one five talents, to another three, and to the third, one. 
In St. Luke a claimant to a throne is set before us who 
divides in equal portions the small sum of ten pounds amongst 
ten servants. Moreover, Luke also portrays for us the dis- 
positions of the citizens towards their compatriot, whose 
candidature they seek to defeat by sending an embassy to 
represent their unwillingness to accept him as their ruler. 
The servants’ work and their gains are quite differently 
pictured in the two parables. With five talents one gains 
five more, with two the other makes a profit of two addi- 
tional; whilst in the other story we have one servant making 
a profit of ten talents from one, and another five. Reward 
and punishment in Matthew are more suited to the reality 
than to the image, whilst in Luke the figurative element 
wholly prevails. On the other hand, the punishment of the 
rebellious citizens and subjects is added by Luke alone, in 
accordance with the character of his image. 

If we were, notwithstanding so many and such great dif- 
ferences, to accept as being one and the same parable the 
accounts of the two Evangelists, the authenticity of the 
transmission of the Saviour’s words would be thereby 
seriously endangered and the way paved for the rashly sub- 
jective treatment of the sacred text which has been only too 
favorite a method both with the present-day critics and 
those of former times. There is no serious obstacle to the 
supposition that Christ on one occasion, in the circumstances 
recorded by St. Luke, spoke the parable to the people and 
the disciples and at another time proposed a similar image, 
in the circumstances related by St. Matthew, to the Apostles 
alone. Hence most of the Catholic and Protestant com- 
mentators firmly uphold, and rightly, this distinction between 
the two similes (Jans. of Ghent, Sylveira, Salmeron, Bis- 
ping, Schanz, Pélzl, Knabenbauer; Trench, Van Koetsveld, 
Goebel, Bruce, Edersheim, etc). 

Loisy goes too far, as he does only too often, in asserting: “Tl est 


extrémement probable, pour ne pas dire certain, qu’une seule parabole, 
prononcée dans une circonstance que 1a tradition ne parait pas avoir 
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retenue, est la source commune de la parabole des mines et de la para- 
bole des talents” (Revue bibl. V [1896], 352). With regard to the same 
question, Pére Ollivier, in the same review, had declared previously: 
“Aujourd’hui la distinction est nettement établie et Von se demande 
comment il a été possible de ne pas la faire dés le début, puisque les 
circonstances de temps, de lieux, de personnes et d’agissements sont 
tout & fait différentes” (I [1892], 591). 


Owing to the similarity of the two parables, what has 
been said of the previous one renders it easy to make appli- 
cation of the points common to both. 

The words of the two faithful servants in Luke bring 
home to us more closely than those in Matthew the admoni- 
tion to practise that humility which attributes its own good 
works above all to divine grace, and which sees in that 
grace the sole inward strength enabling men to accomplish 
anything for God. ‘“‘Gratia autem Dei sum id, quod sum, 
et gratia elus In me vacua non fuit, sed abundantius illis 
omnibus laboravi, non ego autem, sed gratia Dei mecum”’ 
(1 Cor. 15, 10). 

Further, the manner in which these faithful servants are 
rewarded affords both ancient and modern expounders oppor- 
tunity for a striking application to a kind of reward which 
God, according to Catholic conviction, is wont to bestow 
upon His Saints in addition to the essential happiness of 
His heavenly kingdom. This special distinction consists in 
the honor which they receive in the Church as the patrons 
of various places and countries, being thus, in a certain 
sense, placed over five or ten cities. Thus, the august 
Mother of God as the help of Christians spreads the mantle 
of Her protection over the whole Church, and yet at the 
same time exercises her power in an especial manner in 
many favored spots as the Comforter of the afflicted, the 
Mother of good counsel, the hope of all who are in despair, 
and the help of every one in need. And with her also, her 
virginal Spouse exercises his office as the humble yet all- 
powerful protector of the Church. In a similar way is 
every land and almost every Catholic city in particular 
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recommended to the care and protection of one of those who 
have been tried and found faithful in their Master’s service 
and are now declared Saints in Heaven. 

The conduct of the prince’s adversaries in the parable 
and their sad end may be to us also an image of the warfare 
waged by all the enemies of God and Christ and of their 
final destruction. Throughout the whole of the world’s 
history, this mystery of iniquity (2 Thess. 2, 7) does indeed 
work towards the driving into revolt of peoples and nations, 
of their princes and rulers, against God and against His 
anointed (Ps. 2, 2). Ever and again arises the ery, ‘‘We 
will not have this man to rule over us,” that old “I will not 
serve”? in the Prophet (Jer. 2, 20), the words of defiance 
recorded in the Psalms: ‘Let us break their bonds asunder: 
and let us cast away their yoke from us” (Ps. 23). But 
they plot in vain, for “‘He that dwells in heaven shall laugh 
at them: and the Lord shall deride them.” With a staff 
of iron He will dash them and break them into dust like 
a potter’s vessel (Ps. 2, 4-9). Thus does the solemn threat 
conveyed in the concluding words of the parable find its 
fulfilment in all God’s adversaries: ‘‘But as for those my 
enemies, who would not have me reign over them, bring 
them hither, and kill them before me.”’ 

In connection with the simile, a beautiful image may be 
sketched of Christ’s sovereignty in its mercy and generous 
benevolence to the Faithful, and in its mighty and victorious 
struggle against all adversaries. 

In the Church’s Liturgy the parable is used as the Gospel 
to be read on the Feast of St. Leopold, patron of Austria 
(15 November, pro aliquibus locis) as well as on the feasts 
of St. Louis of France (25 or 26 August) and St. Stephen 
of Hungary (2 September). 

With regard to the commentaries of the Fathers of the 
Church enough perhaps has been said in the explanation 
besides the observations on the previous parable, although 
they propose many new lessons and applications for the 
present one. 
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Cf. Titus Bostrens. in loc. (ed. J. Sickenberger in Texte 
und Untersuch. XXI, 1, 231 et seg.); S. Cyrillus Alex. in 
loc. (M. 72, 868 to 876); Theophylactus, im loc. (M. 123, 
1024-9); Euthymius Zig. in. loc. (M. 129, 1060-4); 5S. 
Ambrosius, in loc. (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 32, 4, 486 et seq.); 
S. Gregorius M., Hom. in Evang., h. 6 n. 6; h. 17 n. 16-18; 
Reg. past. I, 9 (M. 76, 1098, 1148 et seg.; 77, 22 C); S. 
Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 227-231 (M. 83, 127); 
S. Beda, in loc. (M. 92, 562-6); Ps. Beda, Hom. III, h. 82 
(in festo S. Nicolai) (M. 94, 471-5); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. 
in Epist. et Evang., In natali Sanctorum plurimorum (M. 
102, 540-3); Christ. Druthmar, in loc. (M. 106, 1512); 
Be Rhaby’ Maurs De univ. TV, ) GVE LIN S2; irom 
Isidore); S. Bruno Ast. in loc. (M. 165, 4385-8); Ven. 
Godefr. Abb. Admont., Hom. festiv. 32 (in festo S. Ruperti) 
(M. 174, 773-80); Zach. Chrysop., In unum ex quattuor, 
III, 150 (M. 186, 485-8); Philippus de Harveng, De silentio 
Clericorum, c. 20 (M. 208, 977 C). 


XLII. UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS 


Luke, 17, 7-10 


Tot} HE short parable of the Unprofitable Servants is 


KB y 


a iy recorded by St. Luke only. 


i DY) ai 


sees SE EG VEE 

7. Tis dé € dudv dodd\ov éxwv apo- 
TpLavTa  Toimalvovra, Os elaeNOovTe Ex 
TOD aypovd Epel att@- Ebdews mapeOay 
aVATETE, 

8. add’ obxl Epe? atte ‘Erotwacor, 
Tl dermvnow, Kal mepu(wodpevos dtaKkover 
Hot, ews Payw Kal mlw, kal mera TadTa 
payerat Kal mlecar ov; 

9. Mn exer xapuv 7 SobAW, Sr Erroin- 
cev Ta dvataxbevta; [Od doxd}]. 


Le. 17, 7-10: 

7. Quis autem vestrum habens 
servum arantem aut pascentem, qui 
regresso de agro dicat illi: Statim 
transi, recumbe, 

8. et non dicat ei: Para, quod 
cenem, et praecinge te et ministra 
mihi, donee manducem et bibam, et 
post haec tu manducabis et bibes ? 

9. Numquid gratiam habet servo 
illi, quia fecit, quae ei imperaverat ? 
Non puto. 
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10. Otrws kal duets, drav rounonre 10. Sic et vos cum feceritis omnia, 
TavTa Ta dvataxbevra byiv, Neyere, dT Quae praecepta sunt vobis, dicite: 
dotdor axpetoi eouev- 5 wdeiAouey rorf- Servi inutiles sumus; quod debui- 
Cal, TETOLNKAMEV. mus facere, fecimus. 


V. 7. evdews to rapeMwv ELA etc.; in ep avrw DK M ete., a i, 
Copt., Goth. versions and others., Textus rec. —9. dvaraxdevra (without 
avrw) S AB Letc.; + avrw D X ete., It., Vulg., ete., Textus rec. ;—ov Sox 
ADT etc., It. Vulg., Pesh., Goth. version; wanting in 8 BL X ete., ae, 
Syr. Sinait., Copt., Arm., Eth. version. —20. mavra ra é:aTax. vuur. oca 
Neyo D;—zavyra and axpew wanting in Syr. Sinait.; —8 SABD etc.; 
otto XT A etc., Textus rec.; — wheouev: ogertouery BEG H ete. 


bigs abs 


7. But which of you having a servant ploughing, or feeding cattle, 
will say to him, when he is come from the field: Come at once and sit 
down to table: 

8. and will not rather say to him: Make ready my supper, and gird 
yourself and serve me, whilst I eat and drink, and afterwards you shall 
eat and drink? 

9. Does he thank that servant, for doing the things which he com- 
manded him? [I think not.] 

10. So you too, when you have done everything that is commanded 
you, say: We are unprofitable servants; we have done what it was our 
duty to do. 


St. Luke records a short admonitory discourse delivered 
by our Lord to His disciples after the last Feast of the 
Dedication of the Temple, that is to say, during the last 
days of His sojourn in Perea. In this discourse, to the 
admonitions regarding anger and the forgiveness of our 
neighbor (Le. 17, 1-4) He added the saying about faith 
being like a grain of mustard-seed (v. 5 et seg.), and thereon 
subjoined the present parable, as a warning against vain 
self-glorification on account of works which should be per- 
formed in the spirit of faith. 

Christ takes the image from the daily life of a man of 
the people who has his fields ploughed and his cattle minded 
by a servant or slave. As this slave had to prepare the 
meals and to attend at table, the man evidently had no 
other servant. 
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The Holy Land is peculiarly adapted to tillage and the rearing of 
cattle, therefore the special mention of ploughing and herding is quite in 
keeping with the existing conditions. For the country west of the Jordan 
we should have to think of flocks of sheep or goats rather than of cattle or 
camels; but in Perea these last have to be taken into consideration as well. 


By means of a rhetorical question the proposition, which 
is of universal application in life, is expressed: that every 
one, rightly, expects his servant to perform all his menial 
duties without any obligation of thanks arising on the 
master’s part. When the servant returns tired and hungry 
from the fields or pastures, he must first provide his master’s 
meal and wait on him; only when he has done this, can 
he think of rest and refreshment for himself (v. 7-9). 


It is better to join the evfews in v. 7 with rape\ev than with the 
preceding épet airg, although this last connection is found in many of 
the original texts. Aemvyjow does not describe the evening meal in the 
sense in which it is understood in these days, but (as we remarked before) 
the principal meal of the day which was taken towards evening, as dis- 
tinct from the first ight refection in the morning (dxpariowa) and the 
midday meal (apicrov). Payeoar and wiecat are new forms of the Hel- 
lenic vulgar tongue for ¢ayy and win which do not occur in the New 
Testament. 

Verse 9 in the Sinai-Syriac version of the Gospel runs thus: “Allows 
this slave his soul to receive some satisfaction’; the meaning of these 
obscure words, according to Merx, would be: “Does he esteem himself 
highly for this,” and according to Jiilicher: ‘‘Does he regard himself as 
a benefactor?” Jiilicher finds this (at first with “perhaps” and then 
without) “an emendation” of the Syriac, the motive of which is plain. 
“The servant is to be thrust into the foreground in the master’s place 
because in verse 10 there is no question at all of a master;” and herein, 
“‘perhaps,”’ is to be found ‘‘the last trace of a struggle which the ancient 
Church had to make for the truth of v. 9” (II, 13 et seg.). A glance at 
the critical edition of the Sinai Palimpsest of Bensley, Harris, and 
Burkett would easily have shown that the passage in the text (p. 200 b) 
is not quite legible. Nor does the Supplement, in “some pages of the 
four Gospels retranscribed”’ by Lewis, make any addition to this ; while 
Mrs. Lewis proposes as a translation (p. 74): “Does that servant himself, 
perhaps, receive thanks?”” Whereby the ‘‘emendation’”’ and “the last 
trace of a struggle” of the ancient Church are reduced to a vanishing 
minimum. 
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On the other hand, Jiilicher is more happy in the remark that ‘the 
Tis €& buay dovdov éxwv (v. 7) (in which an éorw is to be supplied) pre- 
supposes the possession of a servant just as little as Luke by ris && byw 
Gehav mipyov oixodoujoa (14, 28) suggests the intention of building a tower, 
and not merely the capacity for judging what should happen in such 
a case” (II, 15). Such a capacity can all the less readily be denied to 
the “poor twelve,” as before their call to the Apostolate some of them 
at least may have had one servant or dependent, perhaps more, at their 
command. 

But that no thanks were due to the servant on the part of the master 
is simply in accord with the relations which existed formerly between both 
in everyday life. Our Lord had no occasion to express approval or dis- 
approval of such, or to recommend a more ideal relationship. 


From the maxim laid down by universal experience, 
Christ then drew a practical conclusion for the disciples by 
showing them what should be their sentiments towards God 
their Master: ‘‘Even so when you shall have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say: We are unprofitable ser- 
vants; we have done that which it was our duty to do” (v. 18). 

Here again we have an exhortation to that disposition 
which our Lord had so much at heart and which above all 
things was necessary to the disciples of a poor and humble 
Master, in contradistinction to the pride and boasting of 
the Pharisees with regard to their own works. They were 
to carry out their Master’s mandates faithfully and dili- 
gently, and to co-operate with God’s gifts and graces; but 
they must not allow themselves on that account to be led 
into a pride all too easily excited, or into vain self-glorifica- 
tion. The greater the work to which God called them, the 
more exalted their mission, all the more necessary would it 
be that this spirit of selfless surrender to God’s Will should 
penetrate them through and through and should animate 
all their thoughts and actions. To do the will of the Father 
in humility of heart should be the aim and purpose of His 
disciples’ whole life, as it had been the aim and purpose of 
His own. That is the oft-impressed lesson which the divine 
Master by means of this new parable would engrave deeply 
on the hearts of His followers. 
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The numerous difficulties which from ancient times have been found 
in the words of our Lord have in reality been rather imported into the 
text than actually grounded on it. Whether the omission of the ravra 
and dxpeio. in the Syrus Sinaiticus is to be attributed to such supposed 
difficulties, we shall leave undecided. According to the sense, the 
former at least is found in this Syriac version, and it can scarcely be 
called a fault for A. S. Lewis to insert it expressly in the English trans- 
lation of the Palimpsest. The erasure of the whole passage from the 
Gospel by Marcion is certainly to be attributed to these difficulties. 

Particular exception has been taken, first, to the seeming denial of all 
reward to the fulfilment of the divine will, upon which, notwithstanding, 
Christ laid such special stress in Luke, 6, 23, 35, and secondly, to the 
describing of the disciples as dod\o. axpetor, the term used in the con- 
demnation of the wicked, slothful servant to eternal punishment (Mt. 
25, 30). Yet the fact that the disciples, as the servants of their divine 
Master, are not to boast of their works nor of the reward which these 
merit, and are not to pride themselves on their diligence and their fidel- 
ity, does not in the least destroy the anticipation of the divine Master’s 
favorable verdict on His good servants. He accepts as truly meritorious 
their work which they, as in duty bound and in selfless devotion to His 
service, bring to Him as the tribute due to Him, and He rewards them 
with the consoling invitation: ‘“‘Euge, serve bone et fidelis, . . . intra 
in gaudium Domini tui.” Indeed, tke parable contains at least a brief 
allusion to the reward in the words: “afterwards thou shalt eat and 
drink.” 

Nor is it true that the divine Master describes His servants as 
dovdo. axpeior. This is only to be on the servant’s lips as an expression 
of humility. And this humility is but the truth, in the first place, ac- 
cording to the sense of the words themselves, because they have only 
done their bounden duty, and then (according to the usage of the Sep- 
tuagint), also in the sense of poor, lowly, insignificant servants,! and 
finally in a perfectly justifiable sense, because God receives no profit from 
the service of man. 

That the distinction between the opera supererogatoria and the opera 
praecepta can only be found “by a violent straining of the text” (Jili- 
cher, II, 17) is an assertion only conceivable as coming from an exege- 
tist wholly confused by his critical prejudices. Not merely the authority 
of Hermas (Pastor Sim. V, 2 et seq.), but also of the Apostle (1 Cor. 9, 
16-19; 2 Cor. 11, 7-10, ete.) and of Christ Himself (Mt. 19, 21) renders 
this a sacred and evangelical distinction. He who includes in the 
dtaraxbevra and & weihouev ocho all that the individual, of his free will, 


1 3 Reg. 6, 22 for the Hebr. “3Y, cf. Symmachus and Theodotion Is. 33, 9 and 
Theod. Ez. 17, 6, as well as LXX Epist. Jer. 17. 
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determines to undertake over and above what is committed “to him 
and what he is in duty bound”’ to perform, — he it is who strains the 
text. Cf. Origen in Ps. 118, 108 and Rom. 3, 12 (M. 12, 1610; 14, 
933), to which Knabenbauer refers (Le. p. 489). 


This exhortation, which Christ primarily addressed to the 
Apostles, is, at the same time, of the greatest importance and 
practical significance for all the members of His kingdom. 
It is, indeed, a fresh reminder of that fundamental law of 
this kingdom so repeatedly expressed in the parables and 
which has its importance for us all, — the law of humility 
which all are to learn from the humble Heart of the divine 
Master. 

This renewed admonition admits of application more 
especially to those who by their vocation and their position 
are chosen to co-operate with the Apostles and to assist them. 
When they have accomplished the beautiful and sublime 
duties of their calling and have corresponded with God’s 
will, they must continue still to persevere in this humble 
disposition of unselfish devotion to His service, and must 
be ever prepared for fresh labor. There may be times when 
it will be extremely difficult to put this teaching into prac- 
tice. When our condition seems to resemble that of the 
servant in the parable; when after long and severe labor in 
God’s service, after faithful perseverance in apostolic trials, 
and struggles, and sufferings, instead of rest and refreshment, 
there come upon us only fresh burdens, fresh hardships, 
struggles, and trials of every kind; then it is, precisely, 
that we are to preserve in ourselves that spirit of self-forget- 
ting surrender to God’s will, even though the sacrifice may 
be hard and our poor human nature can but reluctantly 
submit. Well indeed shall it be for us if, in such hours, 
God has given us the opportunity and the grace by our 
sincere and humble ‘‘servi inutiles sumus” to come close 
to the heroism and generosity of the Saints! 

That at His appointed time God will not fail to grane 
our wearied powers rest and refreshment, the example of tht 
servant in the parable to whom his master did not refuse 
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food and drink may serve to remind us. 


But it will be only 


strength for fresh labors and troubles that we shall receive, 
as long as we are here in God’s service upon earth. 

The general admonition applies also to all Christians; 
all have to preserve themselves in these same dispositions 
concerning the fulfilment of God’s will, according to their 


position and their duties. 
Cf. Salmeron, pp. 187-93. 


XLII. 


THE GOOD 


SAMARITAN 


Luke, 10, 30-37 


Le. 10, 30-37: 

30. ‘Trod\aBav 6é 6 ’Inaods efzev- 
"AvOpwirds Tis KaTeBawvey amo ’lepovu- 
cadnu eis ‘leprxw kal Anotats mepte- 
megev, ov Kal ExdvoavTes al’Tov Kal TAn- 
yas érbevres ar7ndOov adevtes Hudar7. 


381. Kara ovykupiay 6é lepebs is 

Ud 9, lel £ nA 5 , \ ’ A 
KareBavev ev TH O0@ éxelyy Kal ldap 
avrov dvrurapydev. 

32. ‘Opuotws dé kal Aevitns Kata Tov 
Tomov ENOwy Kal idav avTimapnbev. 


33. Lapuapirns 5€ Tis ddebwy HOEv 
Kat’ avrov Kal lowy éeomrAayxvicbn: 


34. Kal 
fa | a ae L wv \ > 
Tpabpara abzov émtxéwy EXavov Kal olvov- 
émiBiBaoas b€ abrov él 7d tdvov KT Hvos 


mpocehOav Karédnoevy Ta 


hyayev avrov eis mavdoxetov Kai éreue- 
Anon adbrod. 


Gil. LUKE alone records the parable of the Good 
<| Samaritan as follows: 


Le. 10, 30-37: 

30. Suscipiens autem Jesus dixit: 
Homo quidam descendebat ab Jeru- 
salem in Jericho et incidit in latrones; 
qui etiam despoliaverunt eum et 
plagis impositis abierunt semivivo 
relicto. 

31. Accidit autem, ut sacerdos 
quidam descenderet eadem via, et 
viso illo praeterivit. 

32. Similiter et levita, cum esset 
secus locum et videret eum, per- 
transiit. 

33. Samaritanus autem quidam 
iter faciens venit secus eum et videns 
eum misericordia motus est; 

34. et appropians alligavit vul- 
nera eius, infundens oleum et vi- 
num, et imponens illum in iumen- 
tum suum duxit in stabulum et 
curam eius egit. 
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35. Kal éri trav atjpiov éxBadav dbo 
Snvapia thwkey TO tavdoxet Kal elrev- 
*EmipednOnre aitod, kal 6 te av mpoo- 
daravnons, yo & TO éravepxecbai pe 
aTo0bwow co. 

36. Tis rottwy t&v tpidv mdnolov 
Soxel cor yeyovevat Tod éurecdvros eis 
Tous AnoTas; 


35. Et altera die protulit duos 
denarios et dedit stabulario et ait: 
Curam illius habe, et quodcumque 
supererogaveris, ego, cum rediero, 
reddam tibi. 

36. Quis horum trium videtur tibi 
proximus fuisse illi, qui incidit in 
latrones ? 


37. ‘O 6é elev: 


per’ avrov. 


37. At ille dixit: Qui fecit mi- 
sericordiam in illum. Et ait illi 
Jesus: Vade et tu fac similiter. 


‘O rotnoas TO €Xeos 
Eizev 6€ atrd 6 ’Inaods- 


Hlopetou kai ob rote: dpuolws. 


V. 30. de wanting in 8 *BC* (perhaps), Syr. Curet. and Sinait., 
Pesh., Tisch., Nestle, etc.; — eae: + avrw DT, Syr. Curet. and Sinait., 
Pesh., etc.;— xareBawev: xaraBawer C*;— nubavn (without rvyx.) & 
BD L etce., It., Vulg., Syr., Arm., Eth. vers.; + rvyxavovra AC X ete., 
Copt. vers., Textus rec.— 31. kara ovyxupiay: kararvxa D; wanting in bcil. 
— 32. The verse is wanting in X* (on account of the Homoioteleuton) ; 
inserted by & ;—Aewrns (in BD Aeverns): + vyevouevos ACE ete; 
—eMwy wanting in D etc.;— dwv: + avrov ADT etce., It., Vulg., and 
others (similarly v. 33).— 35. avpiov: + efeMwy ACT etc., q, Arm. 
vers., Textus rec.;— ere: + avrw NAC etc., Pesh., Eth. vers., 
Textus rec. etc.;— 36. zis: + ow ACX etc., Copt., Arm, Eth. vers., 
Pesh., Textus rec. — 37. avrw wanting in D X. 


Le. 10: 

30. And Jesus, answering, said: A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and he fell among robbers, who both stripped him 
and beat him, and went away, leaving him half dead. 

31. And it chanced that a certain priest was going down the same 
way, and, seeing him, passed by. 

32. In like manner also a Levite, coming to the place and seeing him, 
passed by on the other side. 

33. But a certain Samaritan being on his journey, came by him, 
and, seeing him, was moved with compassion; 

34. and going up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine: and setting him upon his own beast, brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. 

35. And the next day he took out two shillings, and gave them to 
the host, and said: Take care of him; and whatever you shall spend over 
and above, I, at my return, will repay to you. 

36. Which of these three, in thy opinion, proved a neighbor to him 
that fell among the robbers? 
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37, But he said: He that shewed mercy to him. And Jesus said to 

him: Go, and do thou in like manner. 


In the verses which precede it, the Evangelist gives us 
precise information concerning the occasion of this parable. 
A doctor of the Law, wishing to test our Lord, questioned 
Him regarding the way to eternal life. Our Lord referred 
him to the Law from which the Rabbi then quite correctly 
quoted the great Commandment of the Love of God and 
of one’s neighbor as necessary for the attainment of eternal 
happiness, whereupon Christ replied: ‘‘Thou hast answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt live.” 

The Rabbi in self-vindication rejoined with the further 
question: ‘“‘And who is my neighbor?” (v. 29). Then 
Jesus answered him with the present parable. With regard 
to the exact circumstances of time and place, no precise 
details are given; from the context, however, these may 
be determined with a fair amount of probability. Our Lord 
was journeying to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles 
which He was to celebrate for the last time; and, as the 
Samaritans refused to allow Him to pass through their 
country (Le. 9, 53), He had taken the road through Perea. 
Probably He had recrossed the Jordan and perhaps was in 
or near Jericho when He proposed this similitude. For im- 
mediately afterwards, as they were proceeding along the 
road He stopped at the house of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany (Le. 10, 38). The choice of the highroad from 
Jerusalem to Jericho as the scene of the occurrence described 
in the parable would be explained, if not altogether, at least 
in part by the fact that it was precisely in that locality 
that the instruction was given. 

“A certain man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho...” (v. 30 a). It is highly probable that the 
traveler was a Jew. Why he was traveling that road we 
are not told, whether he was returning from a pilgrimage or 
was going about his business or for some other reason. 
The expression ‘went down” (xaréBavev) is here used cor- 
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rectly, for Jerusalem is situated at a mean altitude of about 
700-720 meters above the sea,! whilst Jericho is 250 meters 
below the level of the Mediterranean. The distance, as 
we remarked before, was 150 stadia or about six hours’ 
journey. According to the accounts of pilgrims in ancient 
times, the distance was eighteen Roman miles (Itin. Burdig., 
ed. Geyer, p. 23, 21, etc.). 


At the time of our Lord, the road led fairly down, as it does still, 
in a northeasterly direction. For the first part of the way from Jerusalem, 
however, the old Roman road ran more towards the north than does the 
present one which leads through Bethany to Jerusalem. It passed 
through Agabet es-suwdn over the heights of the Mount of Olives, 
and then skirting the neighborhood of the Wédi er-rawabit (W4di rashid), 
ran further towards the east. Cf. J. P. van Kasteren in: Zeittschr. d. d. 
Pal.-Vereins, XIII (1890), 93-9. 


On the way the unfortunate man fell into the hands of 
thieves who plundered him, stripped him of his clothes, and 
left him lying half dead on the road (v. 30). Just as at 
the present day, the country between Jerusalem and Jericho 
in the time of our Lord was very desolate. It formed part 
of the ancient ‘‘wilderness of Juda,’ and in the whole 
stretch of land between the well of Elisha near Jericho 
(‘Ain es Sultan) and the so-called fountain of the Apostles 
(‘Ain el-héd or Héd el-‘azartye) about one short hour’s 
journey from Jerusalem, no water is to be found, nothing 
but arid defiles and rugged volcanic rocks. 


Even in our Lord’s time the whole district, according to Josephus, 
was, with the exception of the small fertile oasis of Jericho, “waste 
and stony” (épnuov kal merpades, Bell. IV, 8, 3 n. 474). 

Besides these natural features of the district, two other circumstances 
contributed to make it in all ages the rendezvous of robber bands. On 
one side, the highroad which connected the capital with the valley of the 
Jordan and the countries east of that river offered manifold opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of rich booty, frequented as it was by numerous 
pilgrims and travelers. On the other side, stretching to the very borders 


1 The southeast portion of the ancient city was 630 m., the northwest part, 780 m., 
the Temple square 743, and the upper city, 776 m 
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of this district, lay the territory of the restless, nomadic Bedouin tribes; 
and the words which the angel of the Lord spoke to Hagar of their 
ancestor Ishmael applies to those wild sons of the desert, even at the 
present day: ‘He shall be a wild man: his hand will be against all 
men, and all men’s hands against him” (Gen. 16, 12). On their swift 
steeds they burst like a sudden storm on pilgrims and travelers, and 
then vanish into the safe hiding places of their inaccessible wilds whither 
it is impossible to track them. 

It is well-known that even in these days, as a rule, no one goes down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho without an armed escort and that it is but 
seldom any one escapes with impunity who attempts to do without the 
guard of a Bedouin soldier approved by the Government, the authorities, 
in fact, requiring travelers to provide themselves with such an escort. 
Instances of sudden attacks by robbers in this locality have become so 
frequent of late years that it is unnecessary to single out isolated cases. 
For ancient times, compare St. Jerome in Jer. 3, 2; epist. 108 (Epita- 
phium Paulae) n. 12 (M. 24, 726 et seg.; 22, 887, etc.). 

The description given by St. Jerome in the last passage of the epist. 
108, 12 of the acclivity of Adommim, about midway between Jerusalem 
and Jericho (Jos. 15, 7; 18, 18, Hebr. 17), as the locus sanguinum, 
“quia multus in eo sanguis crebris latronum fundebatur incursibus,” 
also gave rise to the name of Qala‘at ed-dam, “castle of blood,” or Tel- 
‘at ed-dam, “hill of blood,’ which the people give to the old castle of 
the Crusaders, Chastel Rouge, halfway on the road to Jericho (near 
Chan Hatrir). Indeed, in the fourth century a military outpost was 
stationed there for the protection of travelers, as the same holy Doctor 
of the Church expressly mentions in the translation of the Onomasticon: 
“Adommim .. . latine autem appellari potest adscensus ruforum sive 
rubrantium, propter sanguinem, qui illic cerebro a latronibus funditur 

., ubi et castellum militum situm est ob auxilia viatorum. Huius 
eruenti et sanguinarii loci Dominus quoque in parabola descendentis 
Jerichum de Jerosolyma recordatur”’ (Onomasticon, ed. E. Klostermann 
[Leipzig 1904], p. 25, 9 et seg.). The reason, however, for naming this 
old citadel Chastel Rouge, or “red citadel,” and also the neighboring old 
khan, the “red khan,” is probably to be sought for in the red color of 
the stone. Cf. G. A. Smith, “The Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land’” (London, 1897), p. 265. 


The highway robbers treated the poor man in the usual 
manner of their kind. We are not told expressly that they 
first took from him all that he had, but it is obvious and 
must be assumed from the éxdtcavres aitév. This saying in 
itself does not mean plundering, but the taking off clothes 
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The Bedouin hordes of that locality treat their victims at 
the present day similarly. In addition, they beat the 
traveler of our parable until he was half dead, and left him 
lying helpless in that miserable state. What caused them 
thus to illtreat the man is not said. They may have 
done so in their savage wantonness, or perhaps they were 
angry at the smallness of the booty, or resistance on the 
part of the victim. 


Kai before éxdtcavres is best translated by ‘and also,” as in the 
Vulgate “etiam,” and referred to the previous robbery of his property, 
although this is not expressly mentioned. Jiilicher explains it as mean- 
ing ‘“‘nevertheless,” ‘who nevertheless acted towards him according to 
the way of thieves” (II, 587). But the éxdvew can scarcely be put down 
offhand as according to the manner of thieves, and is to be accentuated 
by the xai, as something special. The reference to Phil. 3, 20 and 4, 10, 
does not make Professor Jilicher’s explanation any the more likely to 
be correct. Others connect xai with the second xai before wAnyas in 
the sense of ‘“‘as well as.” 


In the second scene of the parable Christ brings before 
us a new image. A priest and a Levite, one after the 
other, pass by the same road. Perhaps, the time of their 
service in the Temple having expired, they were returning 
home. It was ‘‘by chance” (xara cvyxupiay), as it is usually 
expressed in ordinary language, a coincidence, however, 
which was not fortuitous. Zvyxvpia does not occur else- 
where in the New Testament, nor in the Septuagint, but we 
find it certainly in Symmachus, 1 Reg. 6, 9. The verb 
avykupely (as a participle) is used in the Septuagint for four 
different Hebrew terms. Our substantive. describes the 
accidental conjunction of events; therefore, xara ovyxupiay 
signifies ‘‘by chance” or, as the Vulgate renders it, accrdit ut. 

Christ depicts the behavior of the priest as well as of the 
Levite almost in the same brief but significant words; one 
after the other they passed close by, saw the poor unfor- 
tunate man lying in his blood, and went on their way (v. 
31). Surely, not unintentionally does our Lord refrain from 
adding one word of blame or condemnation to the simple 
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statement of the facts. The more briefly and concisely the 
incidents themselves are related, the more effectively must 
the lesson which they contain show forth to every one 
against a dark background of selfishness. 

That a priest who had to offer to the Lord the sacrifice 
prescribed by the Law and to expound the teachings and 
prescriptions of this same Law should be expressly men- 
tioned together with an inferior minister of the Altar who 
was also bound in an especial manner to observe the Law 
must have made all the greater impression and imprinted 
the lesson intended all the more deeply. By the double 
preposition in the saying avrimapndOev, “passed by (mapa) 
on the other side,’ the heartlessness of those who ignored 
the sufferer who lay before their eyes (dvri) is still more 
distinctly pointed out. 

In the most striking contrast to the darkness of this 
second picture there now follows the third scene: “But a 
certain Samaritan being on his journey, came by him” 
(v. 33, 36). The stranger is thus designated at the begin- 
ning of the sentence with emphasis as one of those so hated 
and despised by the Jews. He was journeying along the 
road, probably traveling on some business. 


Whether he was going up to Jerusalem or down from that city to the 
Jordan, is not mentioned, although from the words }\Me kar’ atrév the 
last named seems more probable, according to the usual meaning of 
xara. Because there is mention in verse 35 of a prospective homeward 
journey, it does not follow that the man was now on his way to Jerusalem, 
as Jilicher insists (II, 592). For if, according to this hypothesis, he 
were going to Jerusalem from Samaria by the circuitous route through 
Jericho, he could just as well in the opposite case make the return journey 
by way of Jerusalem and Jericho. It would even seem that in the 
éravépxeda (v. 35) by the going up (ava) the return journey to Jerusalem 
is clearly expressed. The whole question, however, is but of minor 
importance. 

The great dislike of the Jews to the Samaritans is sufficiently well- 
known from the Scriptures and from history.1 


1 Cf. 4 Reg. 17, 24-41; Esd. 4, let seq.; Neh. 4, 1 et seg.; Eccli. 50, 27 et seq.; 
Jer, 41, 5 et seg.; Joh. 4, 9. 
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The man saw the unfortunate traveler and was moved 
with compassion (v. 33). Contrasted with the description 
of the behavior of the priest and the Levite, these first 
words are full of meaning. Concerning them we are told 
that they “seeing him, passed by”; but of the Samaritan it 
is said that he, “seeing him, was moved with compassion.” 

Then we are told how he manifested this compassion in 
a practical manner, and no less than seven proofs of this are 
quoted in succession. Here again, our divine Lord lets 
things speak for themselves. He simply states the facts 
without making any reflections thereon. 

First and most naturally, the stranger went up to the 
wounded man; even though this would be presumed neces- 
sarily from what follows, still the special mention of this 
tmpoce\wy has its justification and its significance in contra- 
distinction to the twice mentioned dvrirap7d\bev. He then 
bound up the injured man’s wounds, and not content with 
merely doing this, he poured into them oil and wine. 


Karadetvy is only found here in the New Testament, but it occurs 
repeatedly in the Septuagint (in conjunction with rpadua, Eccli. 27, 21; 
and with 76 cuvrerpiumpevov, Ez. 34, 4, 16, etc.). It is described as a 
technical medical term, but having regard to the usage of the Sep- 
tuagint, it cannot be said to prove much concerning St. Luke as ‘‘the 
physician.” 

The Samaritan probably took oil and wine with him as provisions for 
his journey. For in ancient times, just as at the present day, the Orien- 
tal liked to moisten his dry bread with some olive oil (cf. Gen. 28, 18); 
and before the time of the false prophet of Mecca wine also formed 
part of the Oriental’s daily fare. But even modern Orientals know 
right well that oil and wine are particularly beneficial in the treatment 
of wounds. In his very interesting book on Egypt, the missionary 
Michel Jullien relates a beautiful example which throws light on this 
detail in the parable. A Franciscan Father happened to be traveling 
on this very road between Jerusalem and Jericho, escorted by a Bedouin. 
At a halting place, the son of the desert in dismounting hurt his leg 
with the heavy iron stirrup, and blood flowed. ‘‘Have you any wine?”’ 
he inquired of the Father, and when the latter gave him some from his 
store of provisions, he took his little flask of olive oil and poured the 
wine into it; he then shook the mixture and washed the wound with it, 
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and having rolled a piece of linen round his leg, remounted his horse in 
the best of spirits. 

M. Jullien remarks that this mixture of oil and wine is known to 
our physicians also, under the name of ‘‘Samaritan’s balsam” and is 
used for painful wounds on account of the emollient effect of the oil, 
which relieves the tension, and the cleansing, astringent properties of 
the wine. 

That the ancients also valued this mixture of oil and wine as a 
remedy for healing wounds is shown in the numerous passages in the 
classics and in the Talmudists quoted by Wettstein (I, 723) and Light- 
foot (II, 524). Cf. Theophrast., Hist. pl. IX, 11, 1; Phin. XXIX, 2, 9 n. 
30; Columella, VII, 5; tract. Schabbath f. 134 a; Jerus. Berakhoth 3 a, ete. 

Hence it is quite unnecessary and utterly futile for Professor Julicher 
to indulge in various conjectures with a view to finding out the “origi- 
nal’’ version of this incident in the parable. ‘The ;ine, in case of ne- 
cessity, might be used instead of honey, which was more highly esteemed 
by physicians (S. Clem. Alex. eclog. 31). According to the view taken 
by the Fathers of the Church, Luke had in mind a mixture of oil and 
wine which is recommended as a drink in cases of poisoning. It may 
have been originally a question of anointing the wounds with oil, and 
of pouring wine into the mouth of the unconscious man who was by this 
means somewhat revived” (II, 590). 

That the Fathers of the Church were not thinking of a mixture to 
be taken is clear; they were, in fact, somewhat better acquainted with 
the customs of the East and with ancient medical science than are most of 
our present-day Bible critics. They had no reason or motive for wishing 
to change in any way the distinct and simple words of the Evangelist. 

By the oil, €\aov, the usual olive-oil is to be understood. Amongst 
the Arabs of the present day another kind of oil is held in high esteem 
as a remedy for wounds, the wrongly named “ Zaccheus oil’ (instead of 
Zaqgqgim-oil) or “balm of Gilead,” and is sold to the pilgrims. It is 
pressed from the fruit, somewhat like an acorn or nut, of the Zaqqiim-tree 
(Balanites aegyptiaca Delile) which in Palestine is only found in the 
country near the Dead Sea and Jericho. . In ancient times, judging from 
the numerous discoveries in tombs, this tree must have been very well- 
known to the Egyptians. The great fame of the sap of the Zaqqtim 
for its healing properties, and also the vicinity of Jericho, render the sup- 
position that this balsam was the oil used by the Samaritan not alto- 
gether unfounded, although the nature of the subject does not admit of 
any positive proof being adduced. Cf. my “Streifziige durch die bibl 
Flora,” pp. 149-52, and the literature given there, especially the mono: 
graph by J. F. de Pré, ‘De balsamo evangelico samaritano.”’ Erfordiae 
1733. 
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After having rendered first aid to the wounded man, 
which included clothing the poor fellow as well, perhaps 
with his cloak, the worthy man set the unhappy traveler on 
his own horse and led him to the inn where he bestowed 
further care upon him (vy. 34 b). Here again, in three 
admirable touches we have the Samaritan’s practical com- 
passion sketched to the life. 


"Emi6iBafew does not mean merely “to make mount,” as Stockmeyer 
insists (p. 238), but also “to place upon,” so that we need not assume 
that the wounded man could mount the horse himself; cf. 2 Reg. 6, 3 
LXX (éreBiBacev rHv KiBwrdv Kupiov éd’ &uatay, “they laid the ark of God 
upon a new cart).” Jiilicher rightly points this out (II, 590). 

Krijvos, like the Latin iwmentum, is the term for animals in general, 
especially for such as are used for riding or carrying burdens. The cir- 
cumstances here only admit of its being used to designate a horse, mule, 
or ass, but nothing in the text would appear to warrant a decision in 
favor of any one of these in particular. As a rule, a horse is taken for 
riding; but when loads have to be carried it is more a question of mules 
or asses, for instance, if the Samaritan were traveling with supplies of 
merchandise. Similarly, as in Matthew, 22, 5, we need lay no special 
stress here on iédwv; according to later usage it stands for atrod as the 
unaccented possessive. In the jyayer, duxit, it is not necessarily pre- 
sumed that he himself on foot led the animal by the bridle; it may 
mean simply, “he brought him to the inn.” 

Owing to the extremely conservative characteristics of the East 
in such matters, we may represent to ourselves this inn, tavdoxeiov,! as 
being quite similar to the modern khan on the great highroads of com- 
merce. Notwithstanding that Jiilicher emphatically comments ‘not 
merely a caravansary, but a guesthouse” (ibid.), the two are not so 
dissociated in the East as he appears to assume. The khan is intended 
to serve as a refuge for travelers and to afford them shelter for the 
night, ‘admitting all,” corresponding to the etymology of the Greek 
word (from rav—and déxec6a). The ordinary Oriental traveler expects 
nothing more in a “guesthouse”; for as a rule he has provided himself 
with bread, oil, and wine, as was the case with the Samaritan, at least 
with regard to the two last named necessaries. He wants neither room 
nor bed, content with a place in the covered portico which surrounds the 
inner court of the khan. There he spreads out his “abaya” (woolen 
cloak) in which he wraps himself and thus passes the night con- 


1 Or ravdoxetov, tavdoxtov, as Tischendorf reads the text; cf. Stephanus, Thesaurus 
s. v.; Vulg. stabulum. 
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tentedly, whilst his faithful steed finds a place near him in the open 
courtyard. 

On the greater highroads, where exceptional traffic prevails, in case 
of need a “landlord” can supply all that is wanted in the way of food, 
according to the simple wants of the Oriental and his unpretentious 
mode of cookery. Thus the “caravansary”’ is also “a guesthouse,” and 
no more is needed to explain the further action of the Samaritan. 

The modern Chdn el-Hatrir, already alluded to, midway on the road 
to Jericho, is pointed out to pilgrims as occupying the site of this inn. 
Brother Liévin! calls it Chan el-Ahmar, and the old inn situated south 
of the highroad Chdn el-Hatrir, probably owing to an interchange of 
names. The accounts of the ancient pilgrims make no mention of the 
tradition regarding this inn, and even if we could establish the assump- 
tion underlying it that the incident related in the parable is a true one, 
still the identity of this spot as the scene of the occurrence cannot be 
proved. All that can be adduced in favor of the assumption is that the 
nature of the locality, the nearness of the highroad, and the situation 
halfway between Jerusalem and Jericho render it probable that through- 
out the centuries an inn stood there; and also that St. Jerome makes 
mention of a military post being erected here for the protection of 
travelers, and that he lays the scene of the sudden attack related in the 
parable in this neighborhood (Onomasticon zbid.). 


That evening in the inn the Samaritan carefully looked 
to the wants of his patient, readjusted the bandages on his 
wounds, procured a bed for him, and brought him food and 
drink. But the next morning he was obliged to continue his 
journey. And now he consummated his work of charity in 
the most perfect manner by providing the convalescent with 
lodging and attendance for the following days. He took two 
denarii and gave them to the landlord, with the charge: 
“Take care of him; and whatsoever you shall spend over 
and above, I, at my return, will repay to you” (v. 35). 


As we learned in the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, a 
denarius was the usual day’s pay of a laborer. Although not a big sum, 
still it is more than sufficient for the day’s maintenance of one person. 
An Arab on whose word I could rely once assured me that the cost 
of his usual living would scarcely amount to three pence a day for 
himself alone. As we may assume that similar frugality was ob- 


1 “Guide Indicateur de la Terre-Sainte,” II, 310. 
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served amongst the Orientals in ancient times outside the towns, the 
two denarii would certainly cover the expenses of the next two days 
at least. By that time the injured man would have quite recovered. 

But, if his illness should last longer or more money be required, the 
sick man must still want for nothing, nor should the landlord be at any 
loss. On his return journey the generous, unselfish stranger would pay 
for everything. 


Thus the parable concludes in the most beautiful and 
fitting manner. Christ is silent regarding any succeeding 
incidents, as these could not belong to the lesson which He 
would here illustrate. 

To the beautiful example which He had related our Lord 
then subjoined the question by which He would point out 
to the learned in the Law and to all His hearers the im- 
portant lesson of the similitude: ‘‘Which of these three, in 
thy opinion, proved himself a neighbor to him that fell 
among the robbers?” (v. 36). He thus falls back upon the 
question which had given occasion to the parable: ‘Who 
is my neighbor?” (v. 29). 

After an example so vividly and touchingly illustrated, 
there could not be a moment’s hesitation as to the answer 
to our Lord’s final question. However disagreeable the 
Jewish doctor of the Law might find it to praise a Samaritan 
or to learn anything from him, he had to bear witness to 
the truth and to acknowledge that not the priest, nor yet 
the Levite, but this stranger from Samaria had proved 
himself the neighbor of the poor unfortunate man. And 
Christ confirmed his answer by the exhortation to practical 
imitation of the Samaritan’s splendid example in the ful- 
filment of the law of charity: “Go, and do thou in like 
manner” (v. 37). 


TAnciov was originally an adverb, near. But, as a rule, it is used 
with the article (yet here in v. 29 and 36 without it) 6 mdngior, 
very frequently in the various Greek translations of the Old Testament 
for several Hebrew terms in the sense of “companion” or “fellow- 
countrymen.” It occurs about 125 times in the Septuagint for 371 or 
kindred words, ‘“‘companion, friend,’”’ ten times for D9, fellow-country- 
man, twice, or according to Codex A, five times for DN, brother. It 
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is used fourteen times in the New Testament and in many codices, and 

it occurs in three other passages, amongst them eight or nine times as a 

quotation from Leviticus, 19, 18, or in connection with this passage. 
What the term really means we are taught by Christ in this parable. 


Clear and intelligible as seems the lesson contained in 
Christ’s teaching, it has yet occasioned many difficulties. 
For the better comprehension of our Lord’s fundamental 
idea, we must consider, in the first place, what the Law, 
according to the ancient Jewish interpretation, taught con- 
cerning the love of one’s neighbor. 

As a result of the idea, justifiable in itself, that God had 
separated the people of Israel from all the nations of the 
earth and had sanctified them, the Pharisees, who in their 
proud self-righteousness ‘‘held aloof’ from all the others, 
concluded from this exceptional position of Israel that the 
words of the Law concerning the love of one’s neighbor had 
reference solely to those of their own nation. According to 
their teaching, none but Jews had any claim to be regarded 
as ‘“‘neighbors.’”’ These views we have to consider as pre- 
vailing amongst the Jews at the time of our Lord. 


Whatever modern Jewish authors have to allege against this fact 
can in no wise affect its truth. The two principal passages in the 
Talmud (‘Aboda Zara, f. 26 a and Baba Mesi‘a, f. 32 b; s. Edersheim, 
II, 237) on this question are explicit enough. In the first, it is explained 
that idolaters are not to be saved from impending danger, whilst teachers 
of error and apostates are even to be led into danger. In the second 
passage the meaning of the ordinance Ex. 23, 5 is discussed, and it is 
decided that the load must not be removed from an animal which has 
fallen, unless it belongs to an Israelite, except in the case where not 
doing so might cause enmity. The “ass of thine enemy” means there- 
fore the same as the ‘“‘ass of one of thine enemies amongst the Jews,” 
not amongst the heathens. 

The Hebrew terms quoted, for which 6 rAqciov is used in the Greek 
Bible, might, as Maldonatus remarks, afford reason for these narrow- 
minded conceptions. Not merely “brother” and “fellow-countryman,”’ 
but also “companion, friend” might be easily understood in the restricted, 
Jewish sense. 


Without wronging the voyikds, whose question gave occa- 
sion for the parable, we may perhaps assume that he held 
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the prevailing views, but that he very much wished to have 
an answer from the famous Rabbi of Nazareth on the much 
disputed question: “Who is my neighbor?’’ — more, doubt- 
less, in the interests of theory than of practice. 


The construction which Professor Jiilicher puts upon the question: 
“And who is my neighbor who could bring the very same complaint of 
non-observance on my part of the commandment in Lev. 19, 18,” and 
the “reserved half”’ which this question supposes: ‘I have to that degree 
truly loved God,” have no solid basis in the text to rest upon. 


From the contrast which it affords us to the narrow- 
minded Jewish views concerning the love of one’s neighbor, 
we now can better understand the full significance of the 
lesson contained in the parable. By the example of the 
merciful Samaritan who showed such generous and unselfish 
charity to the helpless stranger in the country of the Jews, 
our divine Saviour would not so much give in words a formal 
reply to the question of the doctor who was learned in the 
Law and at the same time to all those present, as rather set 
before every one clearly and plainly in the image a true 
conception of the meaning of ‘‘neighbor,’”’ and at the same 
time move hearts to practise true love of their neighbor in 
imitation of this example. 

The Samaritan permitted no consideration of family, 
friendship, or nationality to influence him in his work of 
charity. It was enough for him that the unhappy man lying 
there on the road needed his help; he was at once ready 
to perform for him every service of generous beneficence. 
Thus, his example was well adapted to illustrate for every 
one the right answer to the question proposed. “Not 
alone thy fellow-countrymen and friends, but every man, is 
thy neighbor.”’ 

If the man who had fallen into the hands of the robbers 
was, as we are right in assuming, a Jew, then this answer 
was still plainer to every one. For if an enemy fulfilled the 
duty of loving his neighbor as this Samaritan did in the 
case of the Israelite, and if all were forced by their natural 
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sense of kindness to recognize and to praise his action, then 
there could be no human being to whom the term “neigh- 
bor” did not apply. 


But it has been often asked, particularly in ancient times: If our 
Lord wanted to teach this lesson, why did He, instead of answering the 
question of the one learned in the Law, “And who is my neighbour?” 
reply by putting the same question in a reversed form. The learned 
doctor asks: Whom should I love as my neighbor? and our Lord shows 
him the person who acted well the part of a neighbor. ‘No quibbles,” 
says Jiilicher, ‘‘can explain away the incongruity of verses 29 and 36... . 
Strictly speaking, the definition of wAyciov, according to the narrative, 
would be: Thy zAnciov is he who shows thee love, and such a one might 
happen to be a Samaritan.” But as he does not wish to attribute to 
Jesus such “a sorry standpoint” or such ‘‘a reactionary movement 
against the teaching of the Jewish schools,’ he sees no other way of 
explaining the faulty “‘logic of the discourse” than this: the narrative in 
vv. 30-35 has been taken by Luke from another sequence and interpolated 
here. A good example of the methods dear to the modern amenders 
of the Gospel! 

But, if we examine the “incongruity” and the ‘‘faulty logic of the 
discourse”’ a little more closely, we shall soon find that the difficulty is 
more apparent than real. In the first place, St. Augustine rightly 
remarks: ‘‘Proximi nomen est ad aliquid nec quisquam esse proximus 
nisi proximo potest”? (De doctr. christ. I, 30 n. 31. M. 34, 31). In 
such correlative conceptions the meaning of one is of itself made clear 
by the other. Thus when Christ shows how the Samaritan fulfilled his 
duty towards a man who was a perfect stranger to him and perhaps 
one of his enemies, it follows therefrom, of itself, that in the conception 
of “neighbor” such a one is included, and hence all men universally, 
“ut videlicet eum esse proximum intellegamus, cui vel exhibendum est 
officium misericordiae, si indiget, vel exhibendum esset, si indigeret”’ 
(St. Aug. loc. cit.). 

Moreover, the reason why our Lord would connect His lesson with 
the Samaritan, and not with the unhappy Jew who had fallen among 
thieves, is as clear as daylight: ‘‘Voluit legisperitum ita convincere, ut 
exempli evidentia confiteri cogeretur, non esse proximum aut genere aut 
amicitia aut ulla alia necessitudine definiendum ... Judaeus, qui nihil 
egerat, unde se proximum esse declararet, non ostenderat esse se proxi- 
mum. Samaritanus vero ita ostenderat, ut ne ipse quidem legisperitus, 
quamvis cavillator, negare posset”’ (Maldonat. ad loc.). 

Thus, the “changing of the mAyciov = diligendus, v. 29, into the 
mAnoiov = diligens, v. 30-37 a,”’ which Jiilicher finds so inexplicable, no 
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longer seems strange, at least to those who do not want to assume the 
role of faultfinders, and to seize any excuse for a fling at the Evan- 
gelist. Jiilicher’s further observations on the genuine “points” of the 
parable are just as arbitrary and as wholly erroneous as his hypothesis 
of interpolation here from another sequence. 


The fundamental idea indicated — that each man is to 
be regarded as neighbor to the other — is so accentuated in 
the similitude that the individual features are only of sig- 
nificance for the explanation in as far as they place before 
us vividly the practical, unselfish, and self-sacrificing exercise 
of the love of one’s neighbor in a concrete case. For the 
rest, these details are useful only for the application, not 
for the literal explanation. 


With regard to the description of the Samaritan as the neighbor 
of the unfortunate man, the objection has been raised that according to 
the text of the Evangelist, the priest and the Levite were not to be con- 
sidered neighbors of the plundered man. Such an objection can only 
result from an extreme readiness to find fault. Jiilicher seeks to support 
his new exposition with an argument from this source. However, the 
answer is obvious which Maldonatus gives briefly in these words: “ Erant 
illi quidem proximi, sed non se gesserant ut proximi; alter et erat et se ut 
proximum gesserat, quamvis minus proximus esse videretur’’ (p 220 F). 

The question whether the incident was real or fictitious has been 
discussed often, and answered in various ways. Jilicher considers that 
the person who would regard this as a true story must be very ingenuous, 
and he thinks it extremely improbable that such a person could be found. 
As proof, the observation suffices him, “where did the almost lifeless 
man learn all the details narrated?” (II, 595). As this proof very nearly 
outsteps the limits of ingenuousness, it is not surprising that many 
exegetists have not been conscious of the “utter improbability,” and have 
considered it quite credible that the incident narrated really occurred. 
Schanz’s view is cautiously guarded. ‘‘In any case the narrative is a 
parable, and therefore need not necessarily be based upon an actual event” 
(Le. p. 312). In the same way, we may recognize the possibility of the 
story being a recorded and actual occurrence without being able to give 
positive proof that this is so. - 


It most directly results from the fundamental idea of 
the parable that the words with which Christ concluded 
his instruction apply to all the Faithful: “Go, and do thou 
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in like manner!’’ They are an exhortation to the practical 
exercise of charity towards all mankind, and more especially 
towards those who need our assistance. This exercise of 
charity is to correspond to the model which Christ sets before 
us in the good Samaritan. Our charity, like that of this 
noble-hearted man, is not to be governed by considerations 
of kinship, or friendship, or other extrinsic relations, and 
must be characterized likewise by self-sacrifice, unselfishness, 
and generosity. In detail, this lesson of the parable admits 
of special application to all the works of Christian charity 
which has manifested itself so splendidly in all ages, and not 
least in our own days, in the Catholic Church. The wonder- 
ful description of magnanimous beneficence which the 
divine Teacher illustrates for us so peerlessly in the most 
resplendent colors is in truth a sublime eulogy of that charity 
which sprang from the most merciful Heart of Jesus and 
took deep root in the garden of. His planting wherein it has 
developed into a mighty tree, a tree whose fragrant blossoms 
and delicious fruit afford refreshment and consolation to all 
the suffering children of Adam in their manifold spiritual 
and temporal necessities. 

According to the unanimous interpretation of the Fathers 
of the Church, we may furthermore apply the whole parable, 
in a mystical sense, also to Christ and the Redemption of 
the human race. 


In the beginning of the third century we have proof of this applica- 
tion, for Origen relates concerning a presbyter: ‘“‘Aiebat quidam de 
presbyteris volens parabolam interpretari, hominem qui descendit esse 
Adam, Jerusalem paradisum, Jericho mundum, latrones contrarias forti- 
tudines, sacerdotem legem, Levitem prophetas, Samaritem Christum, 
vulnera vero inoboedientiam, animal corpus Domini, pandochium id est 
stabulum quod universos volentes introite suscipiat, Ecclesiam interpre- 
tari; porro duos denarios Patrem et Filium intellegi, stabularium Ecclesiae 
praesidem, cui dispensatio credita est; de eo vero quod Samarites re- 
versurum se esse promittit, secundum Salvatoris figurabat .adventum. 
Haec cum rationabiliter pulchreque dicantur, non est tamen existiman- 
dum, quod ad omnem hominem pertineant” (Hom. 35 in Le. M. 13, 
1886 C f; cf. Prologus in Cant. idem, 69 D f). 
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With scant variation we find the same conception of the parable in 
most of the other Fathers of the Church. Cfr. S. Cyrillus Al. in loc. 
M. 72, 681 B et sub nom. Titi Bostrens. (in Cramer, Catena II, 87-89); 
Theophylactus, Euthymius (loc. cit. M. 123, 848 et seq.; 129, 965 et 
seq.); S. Ambrosius (loc. cit. and De paenit. I, 11. Corp. Script. Eccl. 
Lat. 32, 4, 311-6 or M. 15, 1806 et seg.; 16, 482 B); S. Augustinus, 
Quaest. Evang. II, 19 (M. 35, 1340 et seg.); S. Isidorus Hisp., 
Alleg. Script. S. n. 204-206 (M. 83, 124; tdem in B. Rhaban. Maur. 
De Univ. IV, 1. M. 111, 80); S. Beda (loc. cit. M. 92, 468-70). This 
application is therefore proposed both by ancient and modern com- 
mentators; at the same time, in the opinion of the majority it is not to 
be accepted as the primary exposition of the parable, nor as being un- 
questionably a meaning which Christ intended it should have. With wise 
reserve, after he has finished the literal explanation, Maldonatus remarks 
(p. 222 A): “Hic totius parabolae sensus est litteralis. Utrum praeterea 
sit sensus aliquis mysticus, non affirmaverim negarimve; sed quia omnes 
veteres Patres id tradiderunt magno consensu, est valde probabile, non 
solum allegoriam, in qua non omnes utique convenissent, sed mysterium 
etiam esse, quod Deus omnium mentibus instillaverit.” 

Naturally, there is no question of reserve with Professor Jiilicher in 
his opinion of this mystical application of the parable to the work of the 
Redemption: ‘The result of the allegorizing is pure nonsense. If Jesus 
by the Samaritan alluded to himself and depicted in the whole piece the 
process of Redemption, then his exhortation to the learned doctor would 
mean: Do thou practise the work of Redemption as I do, obviously an 
absurd conclusion; and taking v. 36 as answer to the question in v. 29, 
he would proclaim himself as ‘neighbor’ in place of the Law and the 
Prophets — truly a strange definition of the Commandment to love 
one’s neighbor”’ (II, 597). The Professor has not reflected that by these 
remarks he was attributing to the majority of the defenders of “allegoriz- 
ing” opinions which would have been completely disowned by writers 
who were perfectly capable of distinguishing between the strict meaning, 
as intended by Christ, and a purely mystical application of the parable, 
and that thus his own eagerness to assail results in “pure nonsense.” 


In close relation to this mystical application of the 
parable to the work of Redemption are various others 
bearing on works for the salvation of souls, and the con- 
version of sinners. 

Thus, St. John Chrysostom applies very beautifully the example of 


the Samaritan to solicitude for our erring and mistaken brethren. St. 
Gregory the Great sees in the mixture of oil and wine a reference to a 
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combination of mildness and severity in the direction of others: ‘‘ Hine 
est quod semivivi illius vulneribus, qui a Samaritano in stabulum ductus 
est, et vinum adhibetur et oleum, ut per vinum mordeantur vulnera, 
per oleum foveantur, quatenus unusquisque qui sanandis vulneribus 
praeest, in vino morsum districtionis adhibeat, in oleo mollitiem pietatis, 
per vinum mundentur putrida, per oleum sananda foveantur. Miscenda 
est ergo lenitas cum severitate faciendumque quoddam ex utraque tem- 
peramentum, ut neque multa asperitate exulcerentur subditi neque nimia 
benignitate solvantur” (Moral. XX, 5, 14. M. 76, 143 C, D; similarly 
Reg. Past. II, 6. M. 77, 38 A, B). 


Many other applications of the whole simile, or of indi- 
vidual parts, are to be found in the Fathers of the Church 
and the later homilists, especially in reference to the liturgy 
of the Church, in which the verses 23-27 of the tenth chapter 
of St. Luke find place as the Gospel for the twelfth Sunday 
after Pentecost. We also find the parable on the Feasts of 
St. Gallicanus and of St. Peter Claver, the apostle of the 
negroes (25 June and 9 September pro aliquibus locis). As 
the lesson for the third nocturn on the aforesaid Sunday, 
a portion of St. Bede’s commentary on St. Luke; on 25 
June, a portion of St. Gregory of Nazianzen’s sixteenth dis- 
course, and on the 9 September, a portion from St. John 
Chrysostom’s eighth homily, Adversus Judaeos, are pre- 
scribed. 

For the older homilists: cf. 8. Eligius Noviom., Hom. 9 
(M. 87, 627 et seq.); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. in Epist. et 
Evang., Hebd. 14 p. Pent. (M. 102, 445-8); B. Rhabanus 
Maurus, Hom. in Epist. et Evang., h. 159 (Hebd. 14 p. 
Pent.) (M. 110, 448-51); Ven. Godefridus Abb. Admont., 
Home domitc, 80/151, ¢.DommglsapeRent viens 
564-75); S. Thom. Aq., Serm. domin. 113 (ed. Hurter, pp. 
229-32). 

Both in its literal and mystical sense the parable affords 
excellent matter for preaching and meditation. The follow- 
ing points amongst others may be of use: . 
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I. CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


I. The example in the parable. 
1. The neighbor needing assistance. 
2. The behavior of the priest and of the Levite. 
3. The Samaritan’s work of charity. 
II. Christ’s teaching concerning the love of our neighbor. 
1. He requires all His disciples to practise this love. 
2. He points out its qualities: It must be displayed 
towards every one without exception; it must be 
unselfish, practical, and self-sacrificing. 
3. He Himself gives us the most sublime example 
of this love. 
Ill. The triumph of Christian charity in the history of the 
Church. 
1. The Church teaches the true principles of Chris- 
tian charity. 
2. In all ages and in all countries her Saints have 
given heroic example of Christian charity. 


II. Curist THE Goop SAMARITAN 


I. The sinner’s sad condition. 
1. Cause: 

(a) Descendit ab Jerusalem in Jericho: away 
from God, to the world and its spirit. 

(b) incidit in latrones: like the thieves, the 
devil and his accomplices lie in wait on the road. 

2. Results: 

(a) spoliaverunt eum: loss of grace. 

(b) plagis impositis: darkening of the under- 
standing, weakening of the will to do good, 
strengthening of the inclination to evil. 

(c) semivivo relicto: the soul is dead to the 
supernatural life. 

II. The compassionate love of the divine Samaritan. 
1. Out of compassionate love Christ became man to 
redeem sinners. 
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2. In His life, His teaching, and His death on the 
Cross, He has prepared the remedies for the 


wounds of sin. 


3. He has committed to His Church and her minis- 
ters the care of sinners. 


XLIV. THE UNJUST STEWARD 
Luke, 16, 1-9 


ard as follows: 


Lenl6,71-0: 

1. "Edeyev 6€ kal mpds Tovs pabnras: 
"AvOpwros Tis mv mAovatos, Os eElxev 
oixovouov, Kal ovTos dveBANOn a’T@ ws 
Otackoprifwy Ta UTapxXovTa a’Tov. 


2. Kal dwrvncas atrov efrev attra: 
Ti tovro akovw mepl cov; ’Amddos tov 
oyov THs oikovoutas couv- ov yap divy 
€TL OLKOVOMELY. 

3. Elmev 6 & éavt@ 6 olkovouos- Ti 
Toinow, OTL 6 KUpLos Mov adatpelrar TV 
oixovoulay am’ éuod; DKawrew ovK 
loxvw, €matety aloxvvomat. 

4, "Eyvwv, ti roinow, iva, bray pe- 
TacTaba ex THs oikovoulas, deEwvTal pE 
els ToUs olKOUS EauvTav. 

5. Kal mpockadeodpevos eva ExacTov 
Tov xpeoperbeT@v Tov Kuplov éavTod 


édeyey 7 TpwTw: Lldcov ddeirers TO 


Kupla MoU; 
6. ‘O 6é€ elrev- ‘Exarov Barous 
éXalov. ‘O dé elev ait: Aékar cov Ta 


Ypaupyata kal Kabioas Taxéws ypaov 
TEVT NKOVT A. 
7. "Evetta érépw elrev: Xd 5€ rocov 


odeihers; ‘O dé elmev- ‘Exarov xépous 


mT. LUKE records the parable of the Unjust Stew- 


Le. 16, 1-9: 

1. Dicebat autem et ad disci- 
pulos suos: Homo quidam erat 
dives, qui habebat villicum, et hic 
diffamatus est apud illum, quasi dis- 
sipasset bona ipsius. 

2. Et vocavit illum et ait illi: 
Quid hoc audio de te? Redde 
rationem villicationis tuae; iam 
enim non poteris villicare. 

3. Ait autem villicus intra se: 
Quid faciam, quia dominus meus 
aufert a me villicationem? Fodere 
non valeo, mendicare erubesco. 

4. Scio, quid faciam, ut, cum 
amotus fuero a villicatione, reci- 
piant me in domos suas. 

5. Convocatis itaque singulis de- 
bitoribus domini sui dicebat primo: 
Quantum debes domino meo ? 


6. At ille dixit: Centum cados 
olei. Dixitque illi: Accipe cau- 
tionem tuam et sede cito, scribe 
quinquaginta. 

7. Deinde alii dixit: Tu vero 
quantum debes? Qui ait: Centum 
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otrov. Aéye aitG- Aetar cov ra ypau- 
bata kal ypayov oydonxkorTa. 

8. Kat érnvecer 6 xbpios tov oixovd- 
Mov THs Gdikias, Ore Ppoviuws erolyncer- 
Ort of viol TOU ai@vos Tov’Tov Ppoviuwre- 
po. Urép Tovs viols Tod dwros els TH 
yeveayv THY EauT@y elo. 

9. Kal 


Tomngate didous 
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? A , ’ 
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coros tritici. Ait illi: Accipe lit- 
teras tuas et scribe octoginta. 

8. Et laudavit dominus villicum 
iniquitatis, quia prudenter fecisset, 
quia filii huius saeculi prudentiores 
filiis lucis in generatione sua sunt. 


9. Et ego vobis dico: Facite 
vobis amicos de mammona, iniqui- 
tatis, ut cum defeceritis, recipiant 
vos in aeterna tabernacula. 


V.1. pabéyras (without avrov) 8 B D etc.; + avrov A P X and most, 
It., Vulg., Textus rec. ete.—2. cov 2° wanting in ADK and others; 
—dédvn NABDP etc., potes eff?, Syr. Sinait., Pesh., Goth. vers.; 
duvrnon ALR etc., poteris It., Vulg., Copt., Arm., Eth. vers. — 3. rnv 
ou. am eyuou: T. ox. wou D, Arm. vers.; 7. ok. (actum) e; pe THs oLKovoutas 
K II, 15, 27, 42.— 4. ex trys SBD etc.; azo rns LX etc.; (Vulg. a); 
ms APR, Textus rec. etc.; — eavrwy SBP etc.; avray ADL, Textus 
rec. etc. —6. 7a ypau. SNBDL; 70 ypauya APR ete. (chirographum 
el; cautionem af, Vulg.; litteras b c ff2.q); similarly v. 7. — Syr. Sinait. 
has as second half of verse (from o 6e evrev avrw): “And he sat down 
quickly and wrote fifty”; also v.7 (from Neyer; “eighty” instead of fifty). 
—9. eavr. trounce. S* BLR; ouc. eavr. SN? AD etc. (facite vobis It., 
Vulg.);— ov pap. rns adukcas: tov adixov way. D (aniquo mamona a); — 
exturn (exture) NABD etc., defecerit ael*, Syr. Sinait., Pesh., Copt., 
Arm., Eth. versions; exdurnre (exdeurnre) N°? F P etc., defeceritis bc f ff? 
gi, 21**q, Vulg., Textus rec.;— oxnvas: + avrwy P, b, Eth. version and 
others. 

Leib: 

1. And he said also to his disciples: There was a certain rich 
man who had a steward: and this man was accused unto him, that 
he was wasting his goods. 

2. And he called him, and said to him: What is this that I hear of 
you? Give an account of your stewardship: for now you can be steward 
no longer. 

3. And the steward said within himself: What shall I do, since my 
lord is taking away from me the stewardship? To dig I am not able; 
to beg I am ashamed. 

4. I know what I will do, that when I am removed from the 
stewardship they may receive me into their houses. 

5. Calling therefore together every one of his lord’s debtors, he said 
to the first: How much do you owe my lord? 
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6. But he said: A hundred barrels of oil. And he said to him: 
Take your bond and sit down quickly and write fifty. 

7. Then he said to another: And how much do you owe? And he 
said: A hundred quarters of wheat. He said to him: Take your bond, 
and write eighty. 

8. And the lord commended the unjust steward forasmuch as he 
had done wisely: for the children of this world are wiser in their own 
generation than the children of light. 

9, And I say to you: Make you for yourselves friends of the 
mammon of iniquity; that when it comes to an end, they may receive 
you into everlasting dwellings. 


The Evangelist tells us but little about the circumstances 
in which this parable was proposed. He describes as hearers 
the disciples in general (pos Tovs paénras), by which 
probably he means not merely the Apostles, but also the 
disciples of Jesus in a wider sense. Moreover, he afterwards 
refers to the Pharisees as hearers (Le. 16, 14). From the 
remark at the beginning of the previous chapter (15, 1) 
we may certainly conclude that the publicans and sinners 
were not absent from the instruction, although the connec- 
tion by means of the turn é\eyev 6€ xai does not necessarily 
imply that this parable is directly joined in point of time 
to the three in chapter 15. 

Edersheim (II, 264 et seq.) thinks, like Goebel (p. 257), that by “the 
disciples” we are to understand the recently converted publicans and 


sinners in particular, in contradistinction to the Pharisees. But for 
such a reading of uabyrai there does not seem to be sufficient evidence. 


As regards its date, this parable was given probably in 
the last term of our divine Lord’s public life, after the Feast 
of the Dedication of the Temple of the previous winter. 


It is considered one of the most difficult of all the parables and is 
looked ‘on as a real crux interpretum. <A glance at its literature shows how 
often it has been treated of.! To go into all the views and explanations 
put forward would be impossible. It must’ suffice to touch briefly upon 
the chief points. From the nature of the subject it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that all difficulties can be settled to every one’s satisfaction. 


1 The views of a great many modern expositors may be seen in the Expository 
Times, vols. XV and XVI. 
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In the image of the simile our Lord relates an example 
taken from daily life of a rich man’s steward whom his 
master on account of his dishonesty has been obliged to 
call to account and to dismiss (v. 1 et seq.). 


Quite in accordance with the existing conditions in Palestine, the 
rich man’s wealth consisted, for the most part, of landed property which 
he laid out chiefly in plantations of olive trees and the cultivation of wheat 
(cf. v. 6 et seg.). In this he resembled that other rich man of whom we 
heard in an earlier parable. 

As he could not be troubled himself with the management of his 
property, he intrusted it to the care of his rent receiver or steward 
(oixovduos, Vulg. villicus, in the codices e and r of the Itala dispensator). 
We must not think of this man as being a slave or a mere servant, but 
rather as a free man who had to discharge the duties attaching to a very 
high position in his master’s service. He had the special charge of the 
letting of the olive gardens and of the arable land, as well as the collect- 
ing of the yearly rents which, with the produce of those farms which 
were not let, he had to deliver up to his master who lived on his income, 
perhaps in the city, perhaps on one of his estates. 

As the rents were generally paid in the produce of the land, the stew- 
ard had to look after the sale of this, as well as of any excess in the fruits 
of the earth, so as to be able to transmit the necessary ready money to the 
master. 

We have numerous examples at the present day of the tyrannical 
and unjust manner in which Oriental officials often act... And the stew- 
ard in the parable abused his position, behaved unjustly, and misspent 
the means entrusted to him. He did not seek, it is true, to enrich him- 
self, for when he was dismissed, he had nothing saved for the future. 
But, like the prodigal son (Le. 15, 13) he squandered (dvackoprifeyv) the 
property of his master, part of which he unjustly appropriated to him- 
self. An accusation, therefore, was brought against him to his master, 
and that it was a true one, his own conduct showed plainly enough; 
5e8\70n here, therefore, means not a slandering, lying accusation, but 
a malicious, yet true charge. The injustice is not to be limited, as some 
would think, to his method of dealing with his master’s debtors. 

In what way we are to understand the dissipation and the injustice 
is not pointed out in the text. With regard to the first, it seems natural 
to think that, like the prodigal son, he was a spendthrift and a glutton, 
and led a sensual, dissipated life. Probably he knew how to procure the 
means for this mode of living by exacting from the various tenants more 


1 Cf, “Sociales aus dem h. Land” in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, LV, pp. 271-5. 
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money than he handed to his master. Then, by the ever increasing rent. 
which he forced them to pay, the farmers, in order to produce larger 
crops, must have been driven to use methods of cultivation which would 
exhaust the soil, and thereby his master’s property was depreciated in 
value (M. Evers, p. 53). 

As soon as the master was informed of these things, he at once 
firmly resolved to dismiss the unfaithful official. For the first essential 
for such a position is confidence in the fidelity and trustworthiness of 
the steward. The account which he was called on to give of his steward- 
ship was not only necessary as a means of proving his guilt, but also on 
account of the transference of the office to another. It consisted chiefly 
in the giving up of the various leases, bonds, and other juridical docu- 
ments on which the Jews set great value.! 


The steward’s embarrassment is depicted in a short 
soliloquy. We find similar monologues elsewhere, most often 
in St. Luke. ‘‘What shall I do, since my lord is taking 
away from me the stewardship? To dig I am not able; to 
beg I am ashamed” (v. 3). 


He thought at first of digging (cxamrew), because it is one of the most 
usual and severest forms of a poor man’s labor in the country, as the 
probable lot in store for him in the future. In the high position which he 
had held he was not accustomed to such laborious work. He could 
therefore justly say of himself otx icxtw, as even considerable physical 
strength does not suffice for it if one is not inured to it by long years 
of practice. 

Begging, especially to a Jew, and after a life spent in such a high 
office, certainly must have seemed doubly disgraceful. Cf. Deut. 15, 4, 
in which as a sign of His blessing on Israel, Almighty God promises that 
there shall be no beggars in the land, and Ecclus. 40, 29-32, Greek 28-30, 
where it is said that it is better to die than to beg. 


But in his embarrassment he perceived a mode of escape 
by which he hoped to make his future secure: ‘I know 
(éyvwv, I have perceived) what I will do, that when I shall 
be removed from the stewardship, they may receive me into 
their houses” (v. 4). Who it is that is to receive him is made 
clear in the succeeding verses in which the lucky expedient 
is described more exactly. Naturally, some time would 
elapse after the master had decreed his dismissal before he 


1 Compare Edersheim II 270-3. 
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would actually surrender his office to his successor; during 
this time he could still exercise his authority. 

He therefore summoned every one of his master’s debtors ! 
to him and conferred with them, probably not collectively 
but singly, one after the other (v. 5). The manner in 
which he dealt with these debtors is vividly illustrated by 
two examples. 


His ékaoros is only used to make the simple écacros stronger and has 
no special distributive meaning. The convocatis of the Vulgate does not 
quite correspond to the Greek rpockxadecdpevos. 


To the two debtors whose case is given as an example 
he put the same question regarding the amount of their 
debt. Probably he had sought out their accounts from 
amongst his documents. The first owed one hundred bar- 
rels of oil, the second one hundred bushels of wheat. He 
handed to each his account, making the first write fifty, 
and the second eighty, instead of a hundred (v. 5-7). Prob- 
ably he acted similarly towards the others. 


The measures are described by Baros (D xdéous, similarly ef1 and 
Vulg. cados) and xépos; the first corresponds to the Hebrew liquid 
measure, 3), and the dry, M2’8, which according to Ezechiel, 45, 11, 
were uniformly regulated, so that the bate was the tenth part of the 
core and the ephi likewise was the tenth part of the core. Like the other 
Hebrew measures, these date from the old Babylonian standard of 
measures. According to Josephus, the Baros was equal to the tora 
(Ant. VIII, 2, 9 n. 57) or sextarii, and therefore as large as the Attic 
perpntns (John, 2, 6), whilst Hesychius (and St. Epiphanius, De pond 
et mens) only gives it 50 sora or 48 Nitpa. According to present-day 
measures, one Bar7os is equal to 39.39 liters, or according to others, more 
likely = 36.37 liters. 

The xépos, on the other hand, is the Hebrew measure “2 (3 Reg. 
5, 2 LXX and Vulg. 4, 22 xépos, corus), which was equal to the core, and 
therefore to ten bate, or ephi. Josephus gives ten Attic medimni (uediuvous 
*Arrixots. Ant. XV, 9, 2 n. 314), which perhaps are a misreading for 
metretae. According to our measures, one kdpos would be equal to 393.9 
liters, or better, 363.7. Jiilicher’s estimate that the 100 bate are reck- 
oned as equal to “about 20 or 40 liters of oil with a present value of 
200 marks” is based on an oft-repeated error. 


1 ypeoperdérns like 7, 41; in another form xpewderd rns. 
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The hundred xépo. of wheat would be equal to about ten times as 
much as the hundred bate of oil, so we can more easily understand how 
the first debtor had the half of his debt remitted, whilst the second was 
only released from one fifth. The one profited to the amount of about 
1960 or 1820 liters of oil, whilst the other by the remission of the fifth 
part of his debt gained to the amount of about 7870 or 7280 liters of wheat. 
What the documents were like or how the alterations were made, is 
not clear. Edersheim in collaboration with Léw gives a brief review of 
the nature of the ancient Jewish deeds based on the authority of the 
Rabbis, but without any satisfactory result as far as concerns the para- 
ble. Amongst the Jews of antiquity, as in other nations, three distinct 
kinds of documents were used: those graven on small waxen tablets, 
those written with pen and ink on leather, parchment, or papyrus, and 
finally, those roughly put down on sherds, walnut shells, and the 
leaves of palm, olive, and other trees. Naturally, it would be very easy 
to make an alteration in writing on waxen tablets; still the term 7a 
ypaumara probably rather describes writings of the second kind which 
would afford greater security for contracts, bonds, ete. The parable 
affords no clue as to whether the debtors changed the figures in the old 
documents (100 = P, 50 = 4, 80 = ®) or prepared fresh bills. 


But of greater importance than these points for the 
interpretation of the parable is the question of the meaning 
of the documents and of the debtors. Jiilicher, it is true, 
regards the whole discussion on this point as “superfluous.” 
However, his own opinion on the matter seems singularly 
erroneous. 


Two opposite interpretations are here possible. According to the 
most generally accepted construction, the ypeodeNérar, debtors in the 
usual sense, are people who received the hundred measures of oil and 
the hundred bushels of wheat from the rich man through the medium 
of the steward for their own use or to sell, as was customary, to others. 
Then the ypauuara would be the receipt which the debtor should either 
lay before the master, or have drawn up and signed by witnesses. To 
prove this interpretation, particular stress is laid on the usual meaning 
of the word xpeogerdérns, to which the daveorhs, “creditor,” in Luke, 7, 
41, is opposed. 

But, if so, it appears strange that the receipt should be for the 
article itself, received either for personal use or for sale, and not for its 
money value. The “usual rate of value,’’ which Jiilicher would substi- 
tute, even in ancient times was scarcely so stationary that it would not 
be mentioned in such a document; and it can scarcely be assumed that 
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repayment was to be made in the same kind of produce, particularly 
if it was a question of selling to others. Against the hypothesis that 
poor neighbors had received from the wealthy landed proprietor corn 
and oil for their own use, and had given their receipt for these 
(Trench, p. 435) a difficulty is created by the large quantity mentioned 
in each bill. 

The second opinion regarding this question is that the ypeoderAérar 
were the farmers and the ypauuara the leases of the farm. This view 
is supported by Van Koetsveld (II, 311) somewhat hesitatingly, and by 
other exegetists; in recent times, by M. Evers, in particular (pp. 46-49). 
In favor of it, there is, in the first place, the fact that the debt was to 
be paid in the produce of the land, for, as was remarked before, the rent 
was paid in the fruits of the soil. It is probable that a certain standard 
measure, proportioned to the harvest yield, was fixed for all, which 
determined how much of the crops should be paid in rent. Such a 
system would harmonize perfectly with the account in the parable. 

The high rent need not surprise us where there was question of 
extensive fields under cultivation and olive gardens, particularly if it 
were a case of such farmers as sublet their lands to smaller peasant ten- 
ants. Some difficulty, it is true, arises from the term ypeodecdérns. The 
word, however, according to the original meaning of xpéos and ddeidw, 
describes in general those who of necessity must perform some duty or 
discharge some debt, and thus it might be applied very suitably to the 
farmers, even if no other examples of its use in this sense can be produced. 

This second interpretation enables us to understand more easily how 
the steward wanted by a considerable abatement in the year’s rent to 
impose upon the tenants a special debt of gratitude, even if it is not 
necessary to assume that he expected lifelong maintenance in the debt- 
ors’ houses in return for favors he had no right to grant; still the 
partial remittance of temporary debt conceded once and for all would be 
not at all of the same help to him in attaining the desired end. 

It cannot be urged in objection to this view of the question that 
the fraud was too public and that the master would have discovered it 
immediately. For, if the steward, as was usual amongst Oriental officials, 
in previous years had exacted from the farmers, or with their aid, from 
the peasants, much larger sums of money than he transmitted to his 
master, he, now, without resorting to any very clumsy or conspicuous 
fresh fraud upon his master, could make a considerable reduction in the 
charges levied on the peasants. 

The fact that according to this hypothesis the steward by his mode 
of action committed no such very great fresh fraud, is of special impor- 
tance for the explanation of the principal difficulty which, as we shall 
see immediately, is found in the parable. 
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‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, foras- 
much as he had done wisely” (v. 8). ‘‘The master,” 6 
xbpwos, according to the more probable interpretation, is not 
to be understood as referring to Christ, but to the rich man 
in the parable. The steward is here described as oixovdyos 
rhs aduxias, not because, by his last action, he had committed 
any very great injustice, but because he had merited the 
title by his previous behavior. Moreover, his last act as 
well as the praise bestowed upon him by the master and 
the lesson which Christ would draw from the parable 
afforded a special opportunity for the accentuating this 
title. 

The master’s praise, however, has no reference to the 
steward’s previous behavior, but solely to the way in which 
he had acted towards the debtors. And in expressing this 
praise, the master gives no opinion as to the morality of his 
proceedings, but only acknowledges the wisdom of his 
measures. 


Notwithstanding this limitation, and notwithstanding that Christ 
takes the examples in His parables from the actual daily life around 
Him and that He does not everywhere express approval or disapproval 
of the moral character of the individuals of whom they treat, still most 
serious exception has been taken to the praise here givei by the master 
to the unjust steward, and consequently even to the entire parable, 
because in it, apparently, the cunning trickery of a rogue is proposed 
to the disciples as an instructive example. The difficulty is one which 
was recognized even in ancient times, and various solutions have been 
proposed. Some of these fall very wide of the mark. Theophilus of 
Antioch, for instance, thought he recognized St Paul in the steward 
(S. Hieron. Ep. 121, c. 6). Julian the Apostate reproached our Lord 
for having chosen the thievish knavery of a cunning rascal as a means of 
instruction for His disciples (Van Koetsveld, II, 298). A modern apos- 
tate scoffingly sums up the teaching to be derived from the parable thus: 
that it will be better in the kingdom of Christ ‘“‘s’étre fait des amis parmi 
les pauvres, méme par l’injustice, que d’avoir été un économe correct” 
(E. Renan, “Les Evangiles?” [Paris 1877], p. 276). 

In later times the exception repeatedly taken to the parable, even 
amongst Christian believers, has been expressed in a particularly vigor- 
ous manner by a layman, Julius Weinholz. Criticizing in the Evange- 
lisches Gemeindeblatt fiir Rheinland und Westfalen (1900, No. 37) a 
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somewhat unctuous article‘ on the parable by Professor Smend, Weinholz 
expresses his opinion that the whole parable (including v. 9) breathes a 
spirit which “fortunately has not the least resemblance to the spirit of 
our Lord Jesus, as He speaks to us in the Gospel. If a cashier, at the 
present day, were to repay the confidence reposed in him by his chief, by 
embezzling his money and spending it in pleasure and luxury; if, when 
the comedy was played out, he still had his hand deep in other people’s 
pockets, and was able to invest somewhere a little sum of money on which 
he would be able to live later on, it might happen that the long-suffering 
merchant, if he could recover from the blow at all, would at first break 
out into the doubtful praise: ‘A thoroughly cunning scoundrel!’ But 
then he would undoubtedly let the public prosecutor take up the hymn 
of laudation! Whether, however, any man of moral character, any 
decent newspaper, not to say any clergyman, any teacher, any father 
of a family, would set up such cunning roguery as an example, place 
him as it were on a candlestick, and say: ‘Do you also act as prudently 
as this fine fellow’ — that I doubt greatly.” He thinks that the only 
thing that can be done is either to omit or to pass over in silence ‘this 
strange part in the rich treasure of the Bible” which on account of the 
praise bestowed on ‘‘an unscrupulous swindler must be very painful to 
every pious person” (in M. Evers, p. 14). 

Jiilicher, indeed, maintains that “the parable offers no particular 
difficulty, that the grave moral and religious offense, to remove which so 
much labor has been gone through, exists only for those who are prej- 
udiced” (II, 495). Still, offense has been actually taken by a great 
many whose opinions or feelings are far from deserving contempt, and the 
explanations ordinarily offered do not justify us in disposing of each and 
all of their objections quite in this offhand manner. 

A reference to the principal rule for the interpretation of parables, 
which ordains that in general it is only the point of comparison in the 
simile that has to be taken into our consideration, constitutes the chief 
and fundamental answer to these objections. It is pointed out that the 
steward’s particular proceedings must be left outside the limits of the 
comparison. Nay more, it is pointed out that Jesus, im proposing as a 
model the wisdom of an unjust worldling, affords an evidence of profound 
wisdom; for prudence in itself is to be sharply distinguished from the 
moral or immoral principles in the interests of which it is employed 
(so Goebel, De Wette, and Stockmeyer).’ 


1 The same, No. 33; cf. M. Evers, on the article, pp. 5-18. 

2 Also Trench and Maturin. ‘‘The man’s deed has two aspects: one, that of its 
dishonesty, upon which it is most blameworthy; the other, its prudence, its foresight, 
upon which if not particularly praiseworthy, it yet offers a sufficient analogon to a Chris- 
tian virtue — one which should be abundantly, but is only too weakly found in most 
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That general principle of exegesis is assuredly unassailable, and it 
must be acknowledged that there was no necessity for our Lord, when 
He chose His example from everyday life, to pass judgment from the 
moral point of view on the action of the persons brought on the scene. 
Even if we think it necessary to understand the xpeogevhérar in the strict 
sense of “debtor,” still can and must this answer be the solution of our 
difficulty. 

But the question may further be asked, whether the supposition 
in the parable of praise thus given to manifest injustice can be regarded 
as true to real life. If we may look upon the “debtors” as “‘farmers”’ 
whose rents the steward before his dismissal considerably reduced, this 
difficulty becomes less. In addition to the difficulty, not a crucial one, 
concerning the meaning of the word xpeogevAérat, which has been already 
mentioned, it is urged against this hypothesis that its acceptance would 
render both the previous “‘squandering”’ of the master’s property and 
the subsequent special gratitude on the farmers’ part difficult of explana- 
tion; also that it is contrary to the spirit of the entire parable.! These 
difficulties seem justified, if we assume with Evers that the steward had 
oppressed those selfsame farmers whose friendship he hoped for, and that 
he now only lowered the rent which he had previously raised unjustly, 
without thereby wronging his master. 

On the other hand, if we assume that the farmers had previously 
combined with the steward in squandering the rents and then oppressed 
all the more the subtenants, it is easy to understand how the steward, 
after he had given these farmers one last proof of his friendship, would 
hope for the return of theirs in the future. The els tiv yevedy riv éavrdv, 
“intercourse with their equals,’’ which follows, tallies better with this 
assumption; and the preceding défwvrai pe eis Tobs olxous éavrSv renders the 
idea of the rich farmers who, as often in the East, have sublet their 
land quite an appropriate one. 

We still find the master wronged by the reduction of his rents, 
although the wrong is not quite such an outrageous one as would be 


followers of Christ — to draw from it an exhortation and rebuke to others: ; Just as any 
other deeds of bold, bad men have a side — that, namely, of their boldness and decision 
—on which they rebuke the doings of the weak and vacillating good. We may dis- 
entangle a bad man’s energy from his ambition, and, contemplating them apart, may 
praise the one and blame the other. Exactly so our Lord disentangles here the steward’s 
dishonesty from his foresight; the one can only have His earnest rebuke [which is most 
clearly implied in the words ‘injustice,’ etc., which he employs], the other may be use- 
ful for the provoking of His people to a ike prudence employed about things of a far 
higher and more lasting nature.” (Trench, .““Notes on the Parables ” in loco: quoted 
by Maturin, ‘Practical Studies on the Parables,’ where the idea is seer into a 
useful homily.) (Note by English Editor.) 
1 W. Carpenter in The Expositor, 1893, II, 21. 
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the simple cutting down of an actual and proper debt; it is also a wrong 
more in keeping with the steward’s position and authority. The master’s 
praise after he had discovered the last trick played upon him could then 
be accepted, without any difficulty in its natural sense: “The man has 
acted with astuteness in thus providing friends for himself hereafter.” 
And this praise would by no means prevent the definitive dismissal and 
punishment of the steward and his accomplices. 


With the praise of the steward’s injustice the image in 
the parable comes to a conclusion. Christ added a few 
more words to it in order to point out the lesson contained 
therein to His hearers. 

In the first place, he lays stress on prudence. The 
words contain a motive for the praise bestowed by the 
master in the parable. The “children of this world” are 
those who live according to the spirit and the maxims of a 
world which is estranged from God, and who indulge their 
passions and their desires. ‘The children of light” thus 
contrasted with them are those who amid the darkness of a 
sinful world are called to lead their lives in the light of God’s 
truth and holiness, as members of the kingdom of Christ. 

Our Lord in the unjust steward has placed before us an 
example of the manner in which these children of the world 
act, and in it has shown their wisdom “‘in their generation,” 
that is to say, in their mutual intercourse. The steward 
wisely sought to employ the time which yet remained of 
his stewardship in making rapid use of his authority to 
further his own interests. And so, in general, the children 
of this world are wiser in their worldly affairs and more 
astute in the advancement of their own interests than are 
the children of light in what they have before all things to 
do and to provide for, namely, the things of the kingdom 
of God, the things that refer to God’s honor and their own 
eternal salvation. The wicked provide in a wiser and more 
far-seeing manner for the temporal than do the good for the 
eternal. 


In this sense most commentators rightly understand the first saying 
of our Lord. To attribute to His words, as Cajetan, Meyer, Weiss, 
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and some others have done, the meaning that the wicked are cleverer 
than the good in worldly matters, is not in accordance with His intention. 


In this general proposition there was at the same time 
included an appeal for the exercise of prudence. For all 
the disciples could easily understand that the good should 
not allow themselves to be outdone by the wicked in pro- 
viding for their true interests. 

Christ then added a second admonition, one which should 
explain more distinctly the application of that prudence 
with regard to the example which had been related: “And 
I say to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon of 
iniquity; that when you shall fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting dwellings” (v. 9). 

The exhortation was addressed especially to those 
amongst the disciples who had control of the riches of this 
world. Many commentators are of opinion that the words 
were spoken to the converted publicans in particular, although 
the general instruction is not to be limited to these exclu- 
sively. Every one should employ his wealth in making 
friends for eternity, and thus make better provision for 
one’s future than this steward did. 

In what way this is to be done our Lord does not state 
more explicitly. The majority of the commentators, how- 
ever, rightly understand the words as applying to the 
employment of earthly riches for purposes good and pleas- 
ing to God, whether in almsgiving, or by helping to main- 
tain and to propagate the Faith, or by supporting other 
religious works. 


Riches are described as 6 pauwvas ris aduxias. The word pauwras 
(Mt. 6, 24; Le. 16, 9, 11, 13) is of Semitic origin. Gesenius and others 
connect it with #0 (Gen. 43, 23), treasure. Others, with greater 
probability, think that it is a derivate of the root {8, “that upon 
which one relies,” in support of which the Septuagint can be quoted. 

According to St. Augustine, the same name for riches is to be found 
in the Aramaic, Syriac, Samaritan, and Punic languages. 


1 Cf. P. de Lagarde, ‘Mitteilungen 1” (Géttingen 1884), p. 229; idem, “Ubersicht 
tuber die Bildung der Nomina,” in Abhandl. der Gott. Ges. der Wiss. XXXV, p. 185, 
etc.; A. Meyer, “Jesu Muttersprache” (Freiburg 1896), p. 51. 
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The term ‘“mammon of iniquity” is applied to riches, not only 
because they are gained often by iniquitous methods, but because their 
possession affords manifold opportunities for sin, “quia variis divitiarum 
illecebris nostros avaritia tentabat affectus, ut vellemus servire divitiis”’ 
(S. Ambrosius, ad loc. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 32, 4, 390). Taking into 
consideration the presence of the publicans, the description, understood 
in the first sense, was perfectly justified. 

There are various interpretations of the “friends”; according to v. 
4, they are those who will receive us into the mansion of eternity. 
Hence, besides the poor and the needy whom we assist, we must think 
of God the Father of all, and of Christ who will regard any good done 
to the least of His brethren on earth as done to Himself (Mt. 25, 40). 
We may also look upon the Saints to whom we promote devotion, and 
the guardian angels of the poor and needy whom we assist, as friends 
who help us by their intercession to obtain eternal happiness. We 
may justly, with the Fathers of the Church, regard these words as 
confirming the meritoriousness of our works and the efficacious inter- 
cession of the Saints. 

Instead of cum defeceritis, éxkdimn 1 is to be rendered rather by cum 
defecerit, and the majority regard “‘mammon”’ as the subject; it may be 
also understood, perhaps, in an unimpersonal sense, “‘when it comes to 
the end,” that is to say, the end of this earthly life. 

For the explanation of the verses which follow, in which Christ 
admonishes further concerning the use of wealth, we must refer to the 
commentators in general. 

Any lessons which in addition to the two points we have discussed 
may be drawn from the parable are, we think, rather to be considered 
as applications than as direct interpretations. 


In addition to the chief lesson, which is suitable to all, 
the image in the simile may be also applied, very fittingly, 
in general to the relations of every man to God. We have 
all to consider ourselves as God’s stewards and administra- 
tors, each one with reference to the gifts and goods intrusted 
to him, either in the natural or supernatural order. It is 
the same idea which we find in connection with so many 
other similitudes. In the present one, the warning has 
particular reference to the account which must be rendered 
of these relations of dependence and responsibility towards 
God. 


1 The better reading; see Variants. 
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Possibly, we need not expressly remark that in this idea so con- 
stantly occurring in the homilists, the application, especially in connec- 
tion with the present parable, is to be distinguished from the end 
proposed by Christ as has been pointed out in the interpretation. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria applies the image of the steward, in a more 
intimate connection with the principal idea, to the rich in their relations 
with the poor: xara ye Tov évovtTa cxordv abt@ olkovduor trwes rifevrar Tov 
mruxevouevav’ olxovouor d€ Néyovrat Tapa T@ Ta olkela éxdoTw vewev (loc. cit. 


M. 72, 812 C). 


The cunning precautions by which the steward thought 
to secure his future also afford an opportunity to point out 
the necessity of care in general for the future of eternity. 
Our Lord Himself urged this from the special point of view 
of the right use of wealth in the words expounded. Other 
individual features also afford preachers more or less obvious 
opportunities for applications and reflections on dissipation, 
dishonesty, restitution, examination of conscience, general 
confessions, absolution, etc. In close connection with our 
Lord’s words is the contrast between worldly and Christian 
wisdom, and manifold lessons and instructions on almsgiving. 

The parable has its place in the Liturgy, being the 
portion of the Gospel read on the eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost. A part of the 121st Epistle of St. Jerome serves 
as the lesson in the Breviary for the third nocturn. 

Both in ancient and modern times, homiletic writers and 
preachers have very often made use of the parable in con- 
nection with the Sunday Gospel for the people’s instruction. 


Of its various lessons the Fathers of the Church lay most stress on 
the right use of wealth, in harmony with the warning spoken by our 
Lord at the end of His discourse. St. Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact 
and Euthymius express themselves in this sense in their commentaries 
on the text of the Gospel (M. 72, 809-13; 123, 964-8; 129, 1032-6). 
This cunning steward, in contrast to the wise virgins, is also regarded 
as an example of false and ruinous wisdom (St. Basil apud Corderius, 
Catena Patrum Graecorum, p. 397). Again, others in the example of the 
steward lay greater stress on the account which has to be rendered to 
Almighty God (Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. de villico iniquitatis. M.61, 785-8). 

St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia (d. 410 or 427), in his eighteenth 
discourse which, strictly speaking, is the Bishop’s reply to the servant of 
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Christ Serminius, at first lays likewise great stress on the good use of 
wealth; but then he interprets the parable in a somewhat strange man- 
ner. He considers that the unjust steward is the devil, and applies the 
various features of the simile to his temptations (M. 20, 971-81). We 
are not told whether this explanation solved all the doubts of his friend 
who described the parable as “valde difficilis” and ‘capitulum obscuris- 
simum.” 

St. Augustine utters a warning in connection with the parable which 
we also find in other Fathers of the Church, with these words: ‘In 
villico, quem dominus eiciebat de villicatu, et laudavit eum, quod in 
futurum sibi prospexerit, non omnia debemus ad imitandum sumere. 
Non enim aut Domino nostro facienda est in aliquo fraus, ut de ipsa 
fraude eleemosynas faciamus, aut eos, a quibus recipi volumus in taber- 
nacula aeterna, tamquam debitores Dei et Domini nostri fas est intellegi, 
cum iusti et sancti significentur hoe loco, qui eos introducant in taber- 
nacula aeterna, qui necessitatibus suis terrena bona communicaverint; 
de quibus etiam dicit, quod, si quis alicui eorum calicem aquae frigidae 
dederit tantum in nomine discipuli, non perdet mercedem suam. Sed 
etiam e contrario ducuntur istae similitudines, ut intellegamus, si lau- 
dari potuit ille a Domino, qui fraudem faciebat, quanto amplius placeant 
Domino Deo, qui secundum eius praeceptum illa opera faciunt,’’ etc. 
(Quaest. Evang. II, 34; cf. Sermo 113. M. 35, 1348 et seg.; 38, 648-52). 

St. Peter Chrysologus also prefaces his commentary on it with a 
similar admonition. He employs the comparison of salt which is only 
suited to food when used in the proper measure, and then adds: “Hoe 
praemisimus, ut sit nobis in evangelicis sensibus nostri sensus constrin- 
genda mensura, quatenus vitalem cibum, divinum pastum, caelestem 
saporem non violet, sed cautissima nobis sobrietate custodiat, iuxta illud 
Apostoli: Non plus sapere, quam oportet sapere, sed sapere ad sobrietatem.” 
He applies the simile to the relations of man individually with Christ, 
his Lord and Judge, and he draws from the words various practical les- 
sons (Sermo 125 and 126. M. 52, 543-9). 

Cfr. etiam S. Gregorius M., Moral. XXI, n. 29, 30 (M..76, 206-8); 
S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 217 (M. 88, 126); 8. Beda Ven. 
ad loc. (M. 92, 529-32); Ps.-Beda, Hom. III, 8 (M. 94, 284-6); Paulus 
Diac., Hom. de tempore 168 (M. 95, 1370-5); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. 
in Epist. et Evang., Hebd. 10 p. Pent. (M. 102, 417-9); B. Rhabanus 
Maurus, Hom. in Evang. et Epist., hom. 131; De universo IV, 1 (from 
S. Isidorus Hisp.) (M. 110, 396-8; 111, 81); Haymo Halberst., Hom. 121 
de tempore (M. 118, 646-53); Radulphus Ardens, Hom. in Epist. et 
Evang. dominic. II, 21 (M. 155, 2017-20); S. Anselmus, Hom. 12 (M. 
158, 655-60); B. Odo Camerac., Hom. de villico iniquitatis; Liber seu 
Homilia de eodem (M. 160, 1121-8, 1131-50); S. Bruno Ast. ad loc, 
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(M. 165, 420-2); Ven. Godefridus Abb. Admont., Hom. dom. aest. 74, 
75 (M. 174, 524-86); Hugo de S. Vict. (?), Alleg. in Nes SLyeaze 
(M. 175, 821 et seg.); Ps.-Bernhardus (S. Ogerius?), Sermo de villico 
iniquitatis (M. 184, 1021-32); Zacharias Chrysopol., In unum ex quat- 
tuor, III, 108 (M. 186, 340-3); Innocentius III Papa, Sermo 26 de tem- 
pore (M. 217, 427-34) 


XLV. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 
(Luke, 16, 19-31) 


Le 16, 19-31: 


19. "AvOpwros 6€ Tis Hv mTAovoLos 

Kal evedldvoxeTo Topdipay Kal Bvacov, 
, t > t if nN 
eldpawopevos Kal’ Huépay NayTpas. 

20. Ilrwxds 6€ ris dvouate Adfapos 
éBEBAnTO mpos TOY TUAGVA avToU eEth- 
KW[LEVOS 

21. Kal émOupdv xoptracOjvar amo 
TaY TinTOVTWY ard THS TpaTefns TOU 

, BJ A \ M4 t 2 Lf 
mNovolov: adda Kal of Kives Epxduevor 
émeNecyov Ta EAKN alTov. 

22. ’Evyevero 6€ arofavety rov TTwKXov 
Kal amevexOnvat avrov vo Tay ayyedwv 
els tov KOAToy “’ABpadu: ameBavey 6é 
kal 6 mAovotos Kal éradn. 


23. Kal &v 7G adn érapas Tobs df0ad- 

Movs atrov, Urapxwv & Bacdvos, dpa 
*ABpaau aro pakpdfev kal Aagapov ev 
Tots KOATOLs avTov. 
Ila- 
Tep “ABpaam, €édénodv pe Kal méeuWov 
Adfapov, iva Baby To akpov Tod daxtb- 
ov aitod védaros Kal Kkatapbén tiv 
yAG@oodv pov, ott ddvvOpuar &v TH Prox 
TaUTy. 


24. Kal airés dwvnoas etrev- 


maT. LUKE alone records the parable of the Rich 
Glutton and Lazarus; it is as follows: 


Le. 16, 19-31: 

19. Homo quidam erat dives, 
qui induebatur purpura et bysso et 
epulabatur quotidie splendide. 

20. Et erat quidam mendicus 
nomine Lazarus, qui iacebat ad 
ianuam elus, ulceribus plenus, 

21. cupiens saturari de micis, 
quae cadebant de mensa divitis [et 
nemo illi dabat]; sed et canes venie- 
bant et lingebant ulcera eius. 

22. Factum est autem, ut mo- 
reretur mendicus et portaretur ab 
angelis in sinum Abrahae. Mortuus 
est autem et dives et sepultus est in 
inferno. 

23. Elevans autem oculos suos, 
cum esset in tormentis, vidit Ab- 
raham a longe et Lazarum in sinu 
elus. 

24. Et ipse clamans dixit: Pater 
Abraham, miserere mei et mitte 
Lazarum, ut intingat extremum 
digiti sui in aquam, ut refrigeret 
linguam meam, quia crucior in hac 
flamma. 
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25. Eimer 6€ ’ABpadu- 


pvnoOnri, Ste awéXaBes TA Ayaba cov év 


Téxvov, 


TH (wR gov, kal Adfapos dyolws ra 
Kaka: vov 6€ Ode tapakanelra, ad 6é 
dduvacat. 

26. Kal éy raat rovrois perakd Hyd 
Kal uv Xaoua peya eoTHpLKTaL, dTwWS 
ot GéXovtes dtaBHvat EvOey pds buds m7 
ObvevTar, unde exetOey mpos nuds dtazre- 
pac. 

27. Eirey 6€- "Epwrd ce otv, ma- 
Tep, wa Treupns alrov eis TOv olKov Tod 
TarTpos pov- 

28. éxw yap revre ddedAdods: Szws 
Otayaptipnrat aitots, iva wn Kal av’rol 
EXOwou eis TOV TOTOY TOUTOY THs Baca- 
vou. 

29. Aeyer 6€ *ABpadu- 


L \ \ ll > I 
Mwucéa kal tous mpopjtas: akovcaTo- 


"Exovat 


cav avTav. 
30. O 6e 
"ABpadu, add’ 


Topev0 7 mpos avrovs, wEeTaVvOnTOVGLY. 


> > , is 
eivev- Odxi, marTep 


éav Tis amd veKpav 


31. Eirey 6€ atta Ei Mwvoeéws xal 
nan a ’ > , > \ ag! & 
Tay tpodnTav olk akovovaw, ovdé éay 

Tis EK VEKPGV GvaCTH, TELCOnTOYTAL. 


25. Et dixit illi Abraham; Fili, 
recordare, quia recepisti bona in 
vita tua et Lazarus similiter mala; 
nunc autem hic consolatur, tu vero 
cruciaris. 

26. Et in his omnibus inter nos 
et vos chaos magnum firmatum est, 
ut hi, qui volunt hine transire ad 
vos, non possint, neque inde huc 
transmeare. 

27. Et ait: Rogo ergo te, pater, 
ut mittas eum in domum patris 
mei; 

28. habeo enim quinque fratres; 
ut testetur illis, ne et ipsi veniant in 
hune locum tormentorum. 


29. Et ait illi Abraham: Ha- 
bent Moysen et prophetas: audiant 
illos. 

30. At ille dixit; Non, pater 
Abraham, sed si quis ex mortuis 
ierit ad eos, paenitentiam agent. 

31. Ait autem illi: Si Moysen et 
prophetas non audiunt, neque si 
quis ex mortuis resurrexerit, credent. 


V. 19. Before avOpwros D reads: evrev de kat erepay TrapaBodnv; simi- 


larly M in the margin and Evangelisteria; — de wanting in D X A, 
abefgq, Vulg., Arm., Eth. vers.;— mdovows: + “whose name was 
Nineve”’ Sahid. vers.; viwevns Cod. 36, 37; finaeus Ps.-Cypr. (infra). — 
20. ris (without 7v) 8BDetc.; + mw ATA etc., Textus rec. (Vulg. 
et erat quidam);— Aafapos: eleazarus ce, Ath. vers., Cod. Cavensis 
and Toletanus of the Vulg., Tertull., Cypr.;— «Se8dnro (without os) 
NBD etc.; os GBA. APT etc., many It.-Cod., Vulg., Syr. Sinait., 
Textus rec. etc. (perhaps dittography after Aafapos);— pos: es PT, 
131.—21. rey mrrorw N* BL, beeff2ilmb, Syr. Sinait. and 
Hierosol., Sahid. vers.; rev Yrxwy rev mmr. Re AD (Yixorv) PX etc., 
afg', Vulg., Pesh., Goth., Arm. vers., Textus rec. (cf. Mt. 15, 27); — 
qdovowov: + Kat ovdes €6.60v avrw six minusc., 1m, some Cod. and editions 
of the Vulg. (not in Wordsworth) (from Le. 15, 16).— 22. kav eragn. 
23. Ka ev tw adn: et sepultus est in inferno. Elevans autem ce g'|m, 
Vulg.; et sep. est apud inferos. Et de inferno elevans a; et sep. est apud 
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inferos. In inferno elevans i; et sepultus est et cecidit in infernum. Et 
cum esset in inferno, elevavit Syr. Hierosol. — 23. € rows KodAmois avrou: 
ev Tw Ko\rw avrov D (Greek): + avaravoyevov D, bce mq, Arm. vers. — 
26. woe almost all versions (also hic in It. and Vulg. as well for wée 
here as for ode this); od¢ 1 and some others, Textus rec. — 26. w NBL, 
Vulg. ete.; em. AC (Greek) X etc.;— exeev (without ou.) &* BD, 
It., Vulg., etc.; o exefer N° AL etc.— 31. avacrn: + Kar amedOn 
mpos avrous D. 


Ler 16: 


19. There was a certain rich man, who was clothed in purple and 
fine linen: and feasted ! sumptuously every day. 

20. And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, who lay at his 
gate, full of sores, 

21. desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table, [and no one did give him]; moreover the dogs came and licked his 
sores. 

22. And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also died: and 
he was buried. 

23. And in hell lifting up his eyes, when he was in torments, he 
saw Abraham afar off and Lazarus in his bosom: 

24. And he cried, and said: Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, to cool 
my tongue; for I am tormented in this flame. 

25. And Abraham said to him: Son, remember that you received 
your good things in your lifetime, and likewise Lazarus the evil things: 
but now here he is comforted, and you are tormented. 

26. And besides all this, between us and you there is fixed a great 
chaos: so that they who would pass from hence to you, cannot, nor from 
thence come hither. 

27. And he said: Then, father, I implore you to send him to my 
father’s house, for I have five brethren, 

28. that he may testify to them, lest they also come into this 
place of torments. 

29. And Abraham said to him: They have Moses and the prophets; 
let them listen to them. 

30. But he said: No, father Abraham, but if one will go to them from 
the dead, they will do penance. 

31. And he said to him: If they listen not to Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they believe if one rise again from the dead. 


1 Or revelled. 
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The question whether this narrative is to be regarded as a parable 
or as the account of an actual occurrence has been answered in various 
ways since the time of Tertullian. 

To prove the corporeity of the soul, the latter referred to the present 
account of St. Luke and sought by it to confute the objection: “Ima- 
ginem existimas exitum illius pauperis laetantis et divitis maerentis?” 
alleging as his chief argument: “Et quid illic Lazari nomen, si non in 
veritate res est?’’ (De anima c. 7. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 20, 1, 308). 
The same argument is used by St. Ambrose for the same purpose of 
proving the historical truth of the narrative (ad loc. Corp. Script. Eccl. 
Lat. 32, 4, 397: “Narratio magis quam parabola videtur, quando etiam 
nomen exprimitur’’), and St. Bonaventure says (ad loc. VII, 415 b): 
“Ut ostendatur, quod ad litteram fuit verum, hic nomen hominis pau- 
peris explicatur.” Jansenius of Ypres, Cornelius a Lapide, and others 
hold similar views. Salmeron also considers the narrative a true one, 
“historia Lazari mendici et divitis epulonis” (Tract. 42 p. 284 fer. V. 
post Dom. I. Quadr.) and does not treat of it amongst our Lord’s para- 
bles. Whilst Cajetan and also Jansenius of Ghent leave the question 
undecided (although Jansenius seems more inclined to accept it as a 
parable founded on a true history), others with Maldonatus distinguish 
between the historical trend of the story and the parabolic shell or husk. 
On the other hand, some have urged that “Jesus would scarcely have 
pronounced sentence publicly on a case that was known.”! And the 
majority of modern exegetists on this ground, in conjunction with other 
considerations, pronounce in favor of the purely parabolic character of 
the piece. Still, the exact description of the poor man who was “named 
Lazarus” always remains an argument worthy of consideration in favor 
of a historical foundation, and if we assume that the occurrence from 
which our Lord took His example happened some decades previously 
and in another locality, no objection would remain to the view held by 
Maldonatus. That Clement of Alexandria, St. Gregory Naz., Eucherius, 
St. John Chrysostom, and others describe the story as a parable (St. 
J. Chrysostom, however, sometimes as éoropia) proves nothing against 
the hypothesis of a historical nucleus, just as little as does the forcible 
expression with which Theophylact rejects the historical theory (ad loc. 
M. 123, 973 B: ds twes avontws av oinbeier). 

On the other hand, neither the later supposed discovery of the 
rich man’s name nor the wholly unfounded legend which locates his 
house and that of Lazarus on the present Via Dolorosa? in Jerusalem 
can be quoted in favor of that assumption. 


1 Schanz, Le. p. 417; Knabenbauer, Le.? p. 483. 
2 Fr, Liévin de Hamme, “Guide Indicateur de la Terre-Sainte‘” [Jérusalem 1897], 


I, 199 et seq. 
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After our Lord had given in connection with the previous 
parable some instructions on the right use of riches, and 
had concluded with the words: ‘‘You cannot serve God 
and mammon,” the Evangelist adds: ‘‘Now the Pharisees 
.. . heard all these things: and they derided him” (ée- 
puxrnpitov, “turned up their noses’). Christ sharply rebuked 
their derision which they probably had expressed in words 
and gestures by scourging more particularly that proud self- 
righteousness which led them to despise His poor disciples 
and especially the converted publicans and sinners (v. 15-18). 
From the Law, whose inviolable perpetuity He expressly 
accentuated, He proved the laxity of the Pharisees concern- 
ing the indissolubility of the marriage tie. 

At once, without any transition or introduction, St. Luke 
joins to this reprimand of the Pharisees the new parable. 

We must assume that on this occasion as on that of the 
preceding parable the hearers consisted, on the one side of 
the disciples, and of the Pharisees on the other. The sub- 
ject of the parable was quite suited to these two classes of 
hearers. The other circumstances were similar to those in 
which the last simile was given. 

In the first half of the similitude (v. 19-26) we can dis- 
tinguish three scenes. First, the life of a rich man and that 
of a poor man are briefly and concisely depicted, then the 
end of both lives, and finally their lot beyond the grave. 

“There was a certain rich man, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen: and feasted sumptuously every day”’ 
(v. 19). This is the picture of a real man of the world, an 
epicurean who employed his wealth solely in ostentation 
and revelry. 


The reason why the rich man is nameless is explained thus by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria:! EHimay 6€ dru “‘dvOpwrbs tis Fv mrobovds” ds adt- 
AotkTippova TodTov dvwrbuws éonuave, Kaas bia TOD rpopyrou Tepl T&V uu) PoBoupe- 
vou avtov dnow 6 Beds, bre “ob py pvncOG Trav dvouatwv airav bid xerdewy 
pov,” pynuoveber 6 Tod mevntos dvouacri, éredhrep ev yAwaoon Oeod of ToLvodroi 
eiow (II, 124). “In saying ‘there was a certain rich man’ he indicates 


1 The text is in Migne, P. G. 72, 825 D — 828A. 
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this hard-hearted man without giving any name, according to what God 
says by the Prophet of those that fear Him not: ‘I will not remember 
their names with my lips.’ But he recalls the poor man by name, inas- 
much as these are on the tongue of God.” St. Augustine and St. 
Gregory the Great give a similar explanation (‘‘Pauperem humilem scio, 
superbum divitem nescio.” Hom. 40 in Evang.). 

In the pseudo-Cyprian treatise of “De Pascha computus”’ of the third 
century, the name of Finaeus is given to the rich man (c. 17, S. Cypr. 
Opera ed. Hartel, III, 265), whilst the Sahidish version, which probably 
belongs to the third century, also calls him Nineve, and in two minuscule 
MSS. of the Gospel (86 and 37 of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies respectively) he is named Nineves. Euthymius Zigabenus remarks 
that some, according to Jewish tradition, called him Nuwevis (ad loc. M. 
129, 1037 C). Harnack thinks that we should consequently accept 
Phinees as the original form, and taking into consideration Numbers, 
25, 7, he ventures to assume that the appellation was given to him 
because it was intended thereby to describe the rich man as the son of 
Lazarus (ibid.). But not much importance can be attached to this 
supposition. The Latin Dives has passed into the English vocabulary 
as an established designation of a rich glutton. 

“Purple and fine linen”’ are named in order to depict for us the osten- 
tation displayed in the man’s outward appearance. ‘Purple,”’ strictly 
speaking, describes a wine-colored or violet or red dye which was ob- 
tained from the two species of mussels, Murex trunculus and Murex 
brandaris, and also from other shell-fish. According to ancient writers, 
it was discovered by the Tyrians about fifteen hundred years before 
Christ. The name was then given to stuff dyed this color (mostly woolen, 
but also cotton and linen stuffs, and later silk), and the garments made 
from these stuffs were valued as very costly and were worn chiefly by 
kings and princes. 

““Byssus,” Biecos, corresponds to the Hebrew word 77, but as a 
rule in the Septuagint it stands for WwW and two other Hebrew terms. 
The commentators are of different opinions as to the meaning. Many of 
them, indeed according to numbers the majority, especially of the older 
ones, for instance, Bonfrére, Buxtorf, Junius and Tremellius, Forster, 
Michaelis, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Winer, Haneberg, Cultrera, Riehm- 
Baethgen, and others are of opinion that byssus mostly means cotton 
stuffs and garments, whilst Philo, Fl. Josephus, many of the Talmudists 
(Aben Esra, Abarbanel, Jarchi, and others), the old botanic symbolists 
Ursinus, Hiller, Celsius, and many modern authorities (Tristram, J. 
Smith, Fillion, Schegg, W. Ewing, etc.) accept the word as mostly apply- 
ing to linen stuffs. This last opinion merits preference. In combination 
with purple, byssus certainly means the particularly fine linen tissue 
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which in ancient times was brought from Egypt and elsewhere and was 
very highly valued, therefore no objection! can be made to the tradi- 
tional explanatory rendering “fine linen.” 

Evdpalvecdar means literally to rejoice, but it is used by Luke in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son (15, 23, 24, 29, 32) more particularly with 
reference to the pleasures of the table; it occurs elsewhere in this sense 
in connection with wivew and éoOlew (Le. 12, 19; LXX Deut. 14, 25 
[26] B; 27, 7; Homer, Od. 2, 211). In this sense of “‘to give banquets, 
hold carousal” the Vulg. epwlari suits here quite well. 


Christ portrays the poor man in sharp contrast to the 
image of the rich one by laying most particular stress on 
his helpless, pitiable condition: “And there was a certain 
beggar named Lazarus, who lay at his gate, full of sores. 
Desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table, and no one did give him; moreover the dogs 
came and licked his sores”’ (v. 20 et seq.). 


The name of Lazarus, which appears in some original texts as 
Eleazarus, is mostly interpreted as ‘God is help” (UPS, “God 
help,” LXX ’Eneafap, “Edeatap, “Ededfapos, Fl. Josephus ’Ededfapos), 
or less likely, “there is no help” (11.8%). Both meanings have been 
alleged as proof of the suitability of this name given to the poor man. 
In the hypothesis of a historical nucleus there is no necessity for estab- 
lishing the meaning of the name. 

_ The poor man was laid (€8€8An7o) at the rich man’s gate or gateway 
because he was no longer able to drag himself’along, and other people 
wanted to get rid of him. He was covered with sores (eiAxwuévos, or 
better, 7Axwuévos, as in the Textus receptus). He suffered from a malig- 
nant skin disease and was a mass of open, suppurating wounds, for it 
is in this sense that sores here are to be understood. 

His misery was increased by hunger. He would have gladly eaten 
the scraps from the rich man’s table; but from the text and from the 
whole description we must assume that, at best, he did not get enough 
to appease his hunger, but just barely what sufficed to support life; 
otherwise the éri$uuév would have no sufficient explanation. The addi- 
tional sentence et nemo ili dabat in some MSS. and editions of the 
Vulgate and a few other original texts corresponds probably to the mean- 
ing, but it is to be regarded as a later explanatory addition (from the 
simile of the Prodigal Son, Le. 15, 16). Also the words rv pixtev (de 
micis), which are wanting in the better Greek MSS., may have got into 
the text from the narrative of the Canaanite woman (Mt. 15, 27). 


2 Cf. my article on “byssus” in M. Hagen, “Lexicon biblicum,” I, 692-6. 
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The description of the poor man’s helplessness and destitution is 
brought to a climax by the remark that the dogs licked his sores. It 
might be conceived that this, of itself, was an alleviation of his suffer- 
ings, and many of the Fathers of the Church and of the exegetists regard 
it as such. Maldonatus describes this as vulgaris quaedam opinio (p. 
327 E). For the animals’ saliva and the licking with the tongue had 
a soothing, cleansing, and healing effect. St. Cyril of Alexandria re- 
marks very pertinently of dogs: TAwrrn yap idla cal ras éavr&v Kabior@or 
vooous, olov amotiovres 7d AuTOdv Kal Pirodpdvws Tepradeidovres (ad loc. M. 
72, 828 B; and similarly St. Chrysostom, Hom. 6 de Laz. n. 6; Cajetan, 
Jans. of Ghent, Calmet etc.). 

But in the parable it is certainly not intended that this circum- 
stance should express any soothing of the wretched man’s misery, but 
rather that it should point out to us the climax of his suffering. The 
poor, sick creature had not even strength enough to drive the dogs away, 
and he received so little help or consideration from others that not one 
rendered him this service of charity. ‘Non enim id Christus agebat,” 
rightly remarks Maldonatus, “quid Lazarus levamenti, sed quid miseriae 
dolorisque habuisset’”’ (bid.). Add to this that dogs in the East, as 
described in the Bible and as is the case in the present day, are in no 
wise regarded as the friends of man, but as hateful and filthy animals. 
In the Greek Bible the “licking” (Aeixerv, éxdeiyew) 1s mentioned as a 
consuming thirst in dogs and swine for blood (LXX, 3 Reg. 20 [21], 19; 
22, 38, and elsewhere). 


The second scene, the last end of both the poor and the 
rich man, introduces us to a very different situation. ‘And 
it came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried by 
the angels into Abraham’s bosom” (v. 22). Death brought 
to the poor sufferer release from all pain and the beginning 
of eternal rest and happiness. The figurative mode of 
expression of which our Lord makes use in the parable was 
well suited to Jewish representations of the life after death, 
without in the least signifying any acceptance of the later 
Rabbinical phantasies. Whilst it was quite adapted to 
the intelligence of the hearers, at the same time it afforded 
them a thoroughly Christian instruction quite in harmony 
with the truths of the Gospel. 


In Jewish writings we find the ides repeatedly expressed that the 
souls of the just are conducted into the next world by angels,’ although 


Compare Lightfoot II, 546, Edersheim II, 280. 
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this truth is presented under various fantastic disguises. According to 
Christian teaching all the angels are “ministering spirits, sent to minister 
for them who shall receive the inheritance of salvation” (Hebr. 1, 14). 

The place where the souls of the just sojourn after death is described 
by the Rabbis as the ‘Garden of Eden” or ‘‘under the throne of the 
glory” of God, also but not often as “the lap (bosom) of Abraham.” 
The representation of Abraham as the common father of the Israelites 
with whom all his children, after death, should be assembled was one 
with which every Jew was quite familiar already from the usage of the 
Old Testament (Gen. 15, 16, etc.). In another passage our Lord depicts 
Heaven as a place where all the Prophets with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are assembled, and where the just from every end of the earth shall find 
a place at the banquet of the kingdom of God (Le. 13, 28 et seq.). 


“And the rich man also died, and he was buried”’ (v. 
22). For him, too, came the end of his pleasures, his en- 
joyment, of all his splendor, and its last gleam is recalled by 
the mention of his burial. We must represent to ourselves 
this funeral as being, in conformity to Oriental customs, 
most magnificent and ostentatious, followed by a numerous 
retinue in mourning and a choir of women mourners who 
in the loudest tones lamented the deceased and praised his 
virtues. But how false are the scales and how deceptive 
the judgments of the children of men! 


The Vulgate and many MSS. of the Vetus Latina, as well as the 
Syriac Gospel of Jerusalem, add to the et sepultus est the words in inferno, 
which according to the Greek and other textual evidence belong to the 
sentence which follows (with the prefixed kat). 


Whilst the one expression sufficed to tell us enough about 
the happy lot of poor Lazarus in eternity—that he was 
carried by the angels to Abraham’s bosom, in the third scene 
of the parable, contained in four following verses, we are 
informed of the rich man’s unhappy fate, some remarks 
being made incidentally about Lazarus. 

‘And lifting up his eyes when he was in torments, he saw 
Abraham afar off and Lazarus in his bosom” (v. 23). 
Here also we must distinguish between the truth which 
underlies the image and the mode of expression, which is in 
conformity with the traditional Jewish ideas. 
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We cannot here discuss at length the eschatological views of the 
Jews in the time of our Lord. It must suffice to emphasize a few points. 

Hell is described by the name of déns, to which the infernus of the 
Vulgate corresponds. The word (from a privativum and idetv) occurs 
sixty times in the Septuagint for the Hebrew term "8Y and is used 
besides for five other Hebrew words. It is also used eighteen times in 
Deuteronomy, and frequently in Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, and 
the Quinta. It has passed into the New Testament where, besides the 
present passage, it is found in Mt. 11, 22 (= Le. 10, 15); 16, 18; Act. 
2, 27 (= Ps. 16, 10), 31; 1 Cor. 15, 55 (but 8* BCD and elsewhere 
@avare); Apoc. 1, 18; 6, 8; 20, 13, 14. 

This “Sheol”? was regarded by the Jews as the place of sojourn for 
the good and the wicked alike. But they considered that the places 
apportioned to the two classes, the place of punishment for the damned 
and the meeting place of the just with Abraham, were separated from 
each other. The great impassable gulf between the two places is only 
mentioned in the present parable. For the rest, the Jewish conception 
of Sheol corresponds in many points with the Greek and Roman idea 
of Hades in so far as the perpetuity of individual existence after death 
was accepted by the pagans.! 


From the depths of the place of punishment the rich 
man raised his eyes to the abode of the blessed. This 
certainly does not imply that the damned could look across 
to the blessed. The figurative wording, which corresponded 
with the prevailing ideas, was quite justified and was per- 
fectly suited as an introduction to the ensuing conversation 
and to the vivid illustration of the intended lesson. We may 
regard this looking across in the same way as the conversa- 
tion with Abraham, the appeal for the brothers, etc., as 
merely belonging to the image and not as wholly in keeping 
with the antitype. 

The additional clause ‘‘when he was in torments” ex- 
presses the principal idea which underlies the whole figura- 
tive description of this rich man’s condition. He is “in 
torments,’”’ and is “tormented in this flame,” and does not 
obtain the least alleviation, but must remain without hope 
in this place of “‘torment.’”’ Whatever is figurative in this 
description must only have brought the fearfully sad reality 

1 Compare Edersheim II, 280 f. 
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all the more vividly before Christ’s hearers. The greatness 
of this unhappy man’s torture is shown to us in a conver- 
sation between Abraham and himself: ‘Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, to cool my tongue; for I am tor- 
mented in this flame” (v. 24). As an Israelite, he can call 
Abraham his father. He addresses his petition to him, for 
as a child he may all the more hope that his father will hear 
him, and Abraham, according to Jewish ideas, as the head 
of all the just in the abode of the blessed can command his 
sons, and through them can grant the supplicant help. He 
prays for mercy and compassion in his miserable condition. 
He would indeed be content with the very smallest relief 
for which it is possible to ask. A little drop of cooling water 
would be as cordial to him. The asking that Lazarus may 
be the medium of the desired relief strongly accentuates the 
complete reversal of the former condition of the two on 
earth. 

But not the most trifling meed of help or relief is to be 
granted to him. Abraham in his quiet answer points out 
to him that to grant his petition would be unjust and im- 
possible: “Son, remember that you received your good 
things in your lifetime, and likewise Lazarus the evil things: 
but now he is comforted, and you are tormented”’ (v. 25). 
Responding to the title “father” he calls him “son” (réxvov), 
but this friendly mode of address must only have driven the 
father’s words still more deeply into the wretched man’s 
heart. 

These words remind him in the first place of the un- 
reasonableness of his request. He had received his good 
things whilst on earth, and had enjoyed them to the fullest, 
and yet he had not allowed the least of these good things to 
fall to the share of poor Lazarus in all his suffering. Now 
by the justice of God the conditions have been reversed. 
Lazarus receives his good things, and the rich man evil, 
nor can he reasonably require that relief should be given to 
him by Lazarus. 
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Considered in this sense as referring only to the special case before 
us, the decision contains no pronouncement whatever of universal appli- 
cation as to the reversal of the lot of the poor and the rich in the next 
world. There is no occasion for us to assume like Jiilicher with regard 
to this passage that ‘‘ Luke’s idea was that God in His justice had decreed 
for every one a quantum of happiness and a quantum of unhappiness”’ 
(II, 628). In the reference to the good things and the evil which the 
rich man and Lazarus respectively had received during life (aré\afes), 
there was an implied admonition regarding the use which the rich man 
had made of his wealth. There is no necessity, therefore, to import 
anything into the text; we need only accept the words as they, in the 
given circumstances, necessarily must be understood. He who whilst 
on earth had used his riches solely for his own enjoyment and who piti- 
lessly had left the poor at his gate to starve in the greatest misery, when 
he was justly requited in the next world could bring forward no plea for 
mercy. 

St. John Chrysostom amongst others (Hom. 7 de Laz. n. 5) interprets 
the “‘good things,” 7a ayafa cov, to mean the goods which the rich man 
had considered as alone worthy to be desired and which he regarded as 
his own. The words, however, scarcely bear this interpretation. That 
every man, either here on earth or in the next world, may expect his 
share of the goods which are described as “good things” is through the 
goodness of God rightly presumed. But the rich man had his share of 
these on earth and did not use them in the right way; so that now he 
had nothing more to hope for (cf. Le. 6, 24). 

In order to explain the duoiws we must supply a amédaBev & TH fwH 
aitod to the Adfapos ra kaxa without adding a second avrod after kaka. 
For we cannot regard what is said concerning every one’s share of good 
things as applying equally well to the evil. 


To the first reason Abraham then adds a second still 
more important one: ‘‘And besides all this, between us and 
you there is fixed a great chaos: so that they who would 
pass from hence to you, cannot, nor from thence come 
hither” (v. 26). To grant his request would be not merely 
unjust, but also it would be impossible. That this impossi- 
bility is irrevocable, everlasting, is illustrated by the deep, 
impassable gulf which can never be bridged.! 


That according to v. 7 it would be possible, by using the earth as an 
intermediate station, to “go round” this gulf (Jiilicher, II, 624), is an 


1 ydoyua in the same sense, chaos in the Vulg. 
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interpretation which we fancy few will succeed in eliciting from the text. 
As in the Jewish eschatology a similar impassable gulf is nowhere spoken 
of — at most, there is only mention of the small space of a palmus or 
of a wall of partition (Lightfoot, II, 549) —we may probably conclude from 
the particular stress laid on it in the parable that Christ would specially 
accentuate the immutability of one’s lot in the next life; at least it 
illustrates for us the utter impossibility of any transition from the abode 
and the company of the damned to the hosts of the blessed. It was the 
opinion of J. F. Stapulensis (d’Etables, d. 1536) that the rich glutton 
was in Purgatory not Hell, and H. Schell endeavors to support this 
view by the supernatural sentiments of repentance, fraternal charity, and 
care for the saving of souls which he ascribes to this sinner. On these 
opinions, see our explanation of the following verses. 


In the second part of the parable the figurative conversa- 
tion between Abraham and the rich man in the next world 
is continued. But now a new idea is embodied in this con- 
versation: the unbelief of the rich man’s brothers which at 
the same time reveals the cause of his own sad fate. To 
Abraham’s answer refusing his petition the unhappy man 
could make no reply in his own defense. But Christ repre- 
sents him as making a fresh appeal on behalf of his brothers: 
“Then, father, l implore you to send him to my father’s house, 
for I have five brethren, that he may testify to them, lest 
they also come into this place of torments” (v. 27 et seq.). 


The Fathers of the Church and later commentators have advanced 
various opinions as to the motive which prompted this request. Some 
attribute it to compassion, some to selfishness, and others to “charity 
and solicitude for souls.” It must be observed, however, that here it is 
not a question of an actual conversation, but of a parable by which 
Christ would illustrate for us a lesson. Hence Maldonatus remarks 
very pertinently: ‘Nec quaerendum, quo animo dives hoc petierit, qui 
vere non petiit; sed quo animo Christus id eum petiisse finxerit’’ (p. 
338 F). It was in perfect keeping with the example of the parable 
according to human ideas that the wretched man, if he had brothers, 
should wish to save them from similar misery. But Christ added this 
fresh feature only for the purpose of making plain to His hearers a 
further and important lesson. It is wholly erroneous and contrary to 
the character of the parable to wish to infer anything about the actual 
natural or supernatural dispositions of the ‘epicurean.”’ 
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Ataywapripecfar in the Septuagint as a rule means ‘“‘to appeal to the 
witness, to adjure,” however also, “to testify to something” (Ex. 18, 
20; Ez. 16, 2; 18, 8); in the latter sense we find it repeatedly in the 
New Testament (Act. 8, 25; 18, 5; 20, 21, etc.), usually with the accu- 
sative of the object as to which testimony is to be given. Although in 
the passage before us this exact specification is wanting, still the second 
meaning, “to testify,” appears to suit better (Vulg. wt testetur illis). 
The majority of interpreters, however, accept it in the sense “to adjure.”’ 
The object is easily supplied from the sequence: that he testify to this 
place of punishment and to the torments which I have to suffer. 


But this request also meets with a refusal. It is couched 
in brief, decided words, and has no friendly term of address. 
He is reminded that there are the usual witnesses whom God 
had sent to Israel to testify to the truth: ‘They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them listen to them” (v. 29). 


“Moses and the prophets” together with “the Law and the proph- 
ets’? and ‘the Law of Moses and the prophets” is the traditional de- 
scription in the New Testament (Mt. 5,17; 7,12; 11, 18; 22, 40; Le. 
16516-72427 Joh. lt, 457 Act. “12; 165 24,014; 928) 23. Romr3; 21). 
Certain appointed portions from the Mosaic “Torah,” that is the Penta- 
teuch, as well as from the earlier and later Prophets were read every 
week on the Sabbath in the Synagogue (cf. Act. 138, 15; Mt. 5, 21; Le. 
4,16). The third part of the Old Testament, that is the ‘ Hagiographa”’ 
(cf. Le. 24, 44), is not mentioned in this traditional description. Most 
of the Israelites drew their knowledge of the books of the Old Testament, 
not from their own reading, but from listening to the lections in the 
Synagogues. Thus the dxovcdrwoay would serve to recall these; but in 
it is also implied the meaning “to act according to what they had 
heard.” It is upon this point that the greatest stress is laid here. 


Once more the man who had received such a decided 
refusal ventured to repeat his petition and to urge: “No, 
father Abraham, but if one went to them from the dead, 
they will do penance” (v. 30). He knew from his own 
experience that ordinary methods and the hearing of God’s 
warnings through Moses and the Prophets would avail 
nothing in effecting a change in his brothers’ dispositions. 
But he had hopes of good resulting from extraordinary inter- 
ventions, from the sending of a messenger of God from the 
kingdom beyond the grave to warn these brothers; ‘quod 
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homines impii et increduli optare solent,” rightly observes 
Maldonatus. Not satisfied with the ordinary guarantees of 
the truth appointed by God they require extraordinary evi- 
dence, as did the high priests and the scribes and the elders 
at the foot of the Cross: ‘If he be the king of Israel, let 
him now come down from the cross, and we will believe in 
him” (Mt. 27, 42). 

But such extraordinary means cannot be expected by 
those who neglect the ordinary ones offered to them, and for 
such people the hope of conversion is in most cases vain. 
Hence Abraham’s final reply was equally brief and decidedly 
in the negative: ‘If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they believe if one rise again from the dead.” 
These words, which Christ addressed to the jeering, money- 
loving Pharisees, were verified in real life shortly afterwards 
when in Bethany another Lazarus returned from the dead, 
and yet more solemnly when He Himself arose after three 
days gloriously from the tomb. Although the risen Lord 
did not show Himself to the unbelieving Jews, still in accord- 
ance with the divinely ordained plan of salvation He took 
care by means of numerous reliable witnesses and by the 
most irrefragable proofs that the fact of His Resurrection 
should certainly become known even to His unbelieving 
enemies and that it should be impossible to controvert it by 
any reasonable objections. But neither the miracle worked 
in Bethany at the very gates of Jerusalem nor the presence 
in the midst of the people of the Lord Himself gloriously 
risen from the dead could overcome the unbelief of a great 
part of Israel. 

These two indubitably positive parallels, to which the Fathers of the 
Church frequently refer, furnish the critics with their chief argument for 
the rejection of verses 26-31 as not genuine, although even B. Weiss 
regards this assumption as “purely arbitrary.” His son, J. Weiss, how- 
ever, considers the same supposition as “probable,” and Jiilicher, his 
colleague at Marburg, naturally can only regard these verses, ‘‘as indeed 
the majority at Tubingen do, from 19 to 26 as added by another hand” 
(II, 638). Jiilicher is easily able to deal with the raising of Lazarus, 
as it is so very clear ‘‘that from the idea of sending Lazarus back to earth 
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(Le. 16, 27-31) was developed the story of the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead (Joh., 11).” And it is all the more clear to him that the 
allusion in verse 31 to the dead man rising can only refer to Jesus. He 
rightly says: ‘Could a Christian author write verse 31 without the 
thought occurring to him that not even the Resurrection had conquered 
unbelief — the unbelief of those who so long had possessed Moses and 
the Prophets?” But quite wrongly does he maintain that “a Christian 
has written them (vy. 27-31) in a similar pessimistic mood to that of the 
author of Luke, 18, 8 b, having regard to the experience that notwith- 
standing the Resurrection the people of Israel in great part remained 
unbelievers. . . . The ov#¢ . . . revcOjoovra, v. 31, . . . contains a most 
melancholy prophecy regarding the fate of the Gospel of the Resurrection 
within the circle of Judaism.” And because, according to the old 
Tiibingen rule, prophecies could be spoken or written only after the events 
had taken place, the accuracy of the assertion results of itself. Our 
critic therefore knows exactly how verses 27-31 originated. An ‘“un- 
known person”’ heard or read verses 19-26, and the ‘‘idea of sending one 
who was dead to Hades to relieve pain (v. 24)” moved him “to com- 
pose” verses 27-31. ‘‘He said to himself: Yes, indeed, once a dead man 
did come back to earth from Hades and even ‘unto my father’s house,’ 
but still this did not suffice. He gladly allows Jesus speaking for 
Abraham to anticipate this failure. The unknown, who could not have 
conceived the true meaning of verses 19 and following, must have been 
at work before Luke” (II, 640). And on the next page this same critic 
warns us “against excessive ingenuity and the omniscience of an art 
which has ready at hand a solution for every riddle”! As the true 
explanation for these astonishing critical vagaries the following was 
once written: ‘‘Et a veritate quidem auditum avertent, ad fabulas 
autem convertentur” (2 Tim. 4, 4). 


For the right comprehension of the principal idea in 
this parable the sequence as given by the Evangelist and 
which we have already pointed out is of great importance. 
In the previous parable and the lesson joined to it our 
Lord laid most particular stress on the right use of riches 
and the impossibility of serving both God and mammon. 

The rich Pharisees present at the instruction, feeling 
that the words hit home to their covetous spirit, wholly 
absorbed as they were in earthly things, gave indulgence 
to their hostile and unbelieving mood by scoffing at the 
words. of our Lord. The praise of poverty which these 
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words, at least indirectly, implied and the poverty of the 
disciples who accompanied the divine Master may have 
angered them and excited in them still greater contempt for 
such beggars, upon whom in their pride of riches and the 
darkness of their self-righteousness they looked down. 

Now the present parable was intended for both classes 
of hearers, for the rich, unbelieving Pharisees on the one 
hand, and for the poor, but devoted disciples on the other. 
Christ in this thrilling picture revealed to them two lessons; 
first, the very different fate which may follow upon an 
earthly life spent in the enjoyment of riches and pleasure on 
the one hand, or on the other, in poverty and suffering, and 
next, the real cause of the rich man’s unhappy fate. 

In the contrast so sharply drawn between the rich glutton 
and poor Lazarus both in this world and in the next, the 
first lesson is strikingly and clearly set before us. That the 
complete reversal of the respective lots of both the rich and 
the poor man was quite in accordance with the demands of 
divine justice is plainly enough brought into relief; but at 
the same time it is not accentuated as the chief point. 


The presumption that ‘‘the moral and religious qualities of the 
two principal persons” who are presented to us in verses 19-26 can only 
be assumed from verses 27-31 is incorrect. The first verses, as already 
explained by us, make it sufficiently plain that the rich man did not 
make right use of his wealth, thinking as he did of nothing but his 
own enjoyment, and allowing the poor beggar at his gate to long in 
vain for the least scrap from his table. His inordinate love of pleasure 
and his hard-heartedness, already even in the first half of the parable, 
foreshadow his fate and make it appear well deserved. As for Lazarus, 
we are not told expressly that he bore his misery and his afflictions 
patiently. But no one who hears or reads this parable can conceive the 
sufferer, of whom in his extremest want and desolation no little word of 
complaint, no sign of discontent is recorded, otherwise than as a second 
Job, or fail to regard it as his just reward that he should be borne by 
angels after death to the bosom of Abraham. 

The fact, however, that our Lord does no more than outline the 
characters of both and does not in express words bring them into promi- 
nent relief, shows us that His chief idea was not primarily to point out’ 
to His hearers the rich man’s guilt nor the poor one’s merit. He would 
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rather in the first place urge upon the Pharisees, who prided themselves 
on their wealth and ostentatiously displayed it, and upon the disciples, 
who were despised for their poverty, a right estimate of the true value 
of riches and poverty respectively. For, after the first part of the para- 
ble every one must come to the conclusion that the earthly happiness, 
the possession of riches, and the enjoyment of every pleasure which are 
attended by such a fate in the next world constitute indeed but an 
apparent good without any real value; whilst the seeming great mis- 
fortunes of want, privation, and sufferings of all kinds for which such a 
future of happiness was prepared can be no real evil, and are to be pre- 
ferred far before that mock good fortune. 

Thus the first part of the parable was directly against an inordinate 
esteem of riches and afforded a vivid explanation of the words spoken 
by Christ a short time before when He repudiated the arrogant Pharisees: 
“what is high before men is an abomination before God” (v. 15). 

But whilst we must recognize that the simile had special reference 
to the rich and the poor who were present, yet it would be a mistake and 
contrary to the characteristics of the parabolic mode of expression if 
we were to assume that, feature for feature, the image of the two chief 
persons in the parable was to be applied to the two classes of hearers. 


Our Lord, however, was not satisfied with this first 
lesson which certainly had its special significance for the 
listeners. In the second part (v. 27-31) He advanced a 
step further and pointed out the real cause why earthly 
happiness was followed by an eternity of unhappiness, and 
thereby uttered a solemn warning and reproof to his scoffing 
adversaries. 

The remainder of the conversation between Abraham and 
the unhappy rich man serves to illustrate vividly this 
second chief idea. If we set aside the figurative wording, 
and observe upon what it is that our Lord lays the greatest 
stress, we find that the following two propositions are forced, 
before all, upon our consideration: ‘They have Moses and 
the prophets: let them listen to them,” and, “If they will 
not listen to Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe 
if one rise again from the dead.”’ 

In the first of these propositions stress is chiefly laid 
upon the necessity of faithful obedience with regard to the 
Law and the revelations of God in the Old Testament. The 
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reply placed on the lips of the unhappy man tells us that 
his brothers who were yet alive were wanting in this faith 
and its practical exercise in the fulfilment of God’s will: 
“No, father Abraham, but if one went to them from the 
dead, they will do penance.’ Thus hitherto they had been 
impenitent and had not troubled themselves about Moses 
and the Prophets. That he himself had lived in the same 
state of unbelief and impenitence we may justly conclude 
from the life led by the brothers in common in their father’s 
house, and from the inordinate love of pleasure and the hard- 
heartedness previously described. The rich man _ himself 
admits it when he says of his brothers that if they continue 
to lead that life, they, too, will come to the place of tor- 
ments. He has learned from his own bitter experience; he 
has brought upon himself these torments just as his brothers 
are now doing. 

For the unbelieving and impenitent Pharisees this first 
lesson did indeed contain a solemn warning. It reminded 
them what end they had to expect from their hypocritical 
self-righteousness unless they labored earnestly to do the 
will of God which was manifested to them in the Law: 
“Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish” 
(Le. 18, 3, 5). Thus runs the warning here for us all. 

But, by concluding the parable with a reference to 
obdura¢y in unbelief, Christ would still more strongly em- 
phasize the guilt of this impenitence. Those who persevere 
in the neglect of the ordinary means of salvation will not be 
converted, even though the dead were to arise from the 
grave to preach to them of the next world. 

By these words Christ once more points out to us the 
cause of everlasting misery and unhappiness in the world to 
come. The fault is man’s alone, who obdurately persists in 
his impenitence notwithstanding all God’s warnings. The 
self-exacting demand put forward by the impious when 
with the unbelieving enemies of Jesus they ask for “a sign 
from Heaven”’ is vain and futile, because according to experi- 
ence even such a sign would not lead to their conversion. 
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The particular relation of this universal truth to the unbeliev- 
ing Pharisees and above all to the impenitent portion of the 
Jewish people, is unmistakable. The reference to the rich 
man’s obduracy and disobedience to the Law had precisely 
for the Pharisees a special significance, since they took such 
pleasure in posing as the anxious guardians and faithful 
observers of that Law. But at the same time, it was, as 
we remarked before, a prophetic warning to Israel with 
respect to the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, which took 
place so soon afterwards, and to the glorious Resurrection 
of Christ Himself. If His adversaries would persist in their 
unbelief and impenitence they must blame themselves if 
their destruction followed. 


Thus the chief lessons of the parable may be summed up in the two 
points we have named: The different lot of rich and poor here and in the 
next world, the cause of the rich man’s unhappy fate in the next world. 
Both thoughts act reciprocally as a supplement one to the other and 
show us that we may with perfect right consider this parable as a uni- 
form whole. Jiilicher holds essentially the same view concerning the 
chief idea in both parts. But his fixed prejudices lead him to the 
conclusion that the second part with its prophetic warning cannot be 
ascribed to Jesus. The sophisms by which he seeks to support this con- 
clusion cannot be discussed here for the reason that the chief ground 
which he himself clearly points out unfortunately wholly excludes any 
agreement with his views. But the weaker the sophisms which he brings 
forward, the more intelligible the animosity with which he speaks here 
and elsewhere of the “champions of credulity.” 

Both in the ancient and the modern exegetists we find various con- 
ceptions of the parable more or less differing from the present interpre- 
tation. For these we must refer to the commentaries. The lessons on 
the punishments of the next world contained in the parable have been 
already briefly indicated. We may draw from it also an exhortation 
similar to that in the preceding simile on the right use of wealth, against 
selfish and inordinate love of pleasure, and to the making friends of 
mammon by charitably assisting the poor and suffering. 


The principal lessons of the similitude and the individual 
features of the thrilling description afford abundant matter 
for manifold practical applications. According to our Lord’s 
design these should have reference primarily to riches and 
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to poverty, and to the different lots in the world beyond, as 
well as to the cause of eternal unhappiness. These applica- 
tions flow easily from the parable and its interpretation 
without any further remarks being necessary. 

St. Augustine, St. Gregory and others apply the image 
of the rich man to Israel in particular, and that of Lazarus 
to the pagan world. Others see in the first a portraiture of 
the spirit of the world and its followers, whilst in Lazarus is 
expressed the spirit of God and of His servants. 

The parable is particularly availed of by preachers 
because of its vivid illustration of the eternal punishments 
decreed for sin. It certainly admits of being used in a very 
efficacious manner for this purpose. The figurative fea- 
tures, however, must not be strained as evidence for the 
antitype. But where this evidence is drawn from other 
texts, or where it is taken for granted, then our Lord’s 
portraiture in this parable affords the most splendid coloring 
for the amplification of these dread truths for the purposes 
of preaching or meditation. 

In the Liturgy it forms the Gospel for Thursday in the 
second week of Lent. A part of the fortieth homily of St. 
Gregory the Great serves as the lesson for the nocturn. 

The Church also commits the dead to the grave with 
the following prayer: “In paradisum deducant te angeli, et 
cum Lazaro quondam paupere aeternam habeas requiem.”’ 

Amongst the homilies of the Fathers of the Church the 
seven sermons of St. John Chrysostom on the parable, to 
which reference has been made so repeatedly, afford ample 
matter for its practical application. Other saintly doctors 
and homilists also have made frequent use of it for the 
instruction of the Faithful. It must suffice to submit here 
just a little from their exceedingly rich treasury. 


St. John Chrysostom, more than all others, knew how to turn the 
rich gold mine of this simile to account both for rich and poor. Ever 
and always he lays stress on the abundance of salutary lessons which 
are hidden in it. “It is no ordinary benefit which rich and poor alike 
receive from this parable of Lazarus,” he says at the beginning of the 
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third sermon. “It teaches the poor to bear poverty without complaint; 
it preserves the rich from overweening pride on account of their wealth 
and teaches them by the facts how exceedingly to be pitied is he who 
lives only for his own enjoyment and who shares his riches with no one. 
Let us to-day revert to the same subject, for the laborers in gold mines 
dig deeper there where they have found a rich vein of gold and do not 
cease boring until they have raised the whole treasure’? (Hom. 3, n. 1. 
M. 48, 991). As if to excuse himself for so often reverting to this 
parable, in the beginning of his fourteenth sermon he makes use of the 
following comparison: ‘‘When the vine-dresser has finished the gather- 
ing of the whole vintage he does not leave off until he has collected every 
single berry that remains. So will I also carefully glean as I see many 
beautiful lessons still hidden, as it were under the leaves, in the parable, 
and instead of the sickle I will make use of the word. For the vine, 
after the vintage, certainly stands bare of fruit and shows nothing but 
leaves. But it is not so with the spiritual vine of the sacred Scriptures; 
for even if we take away all that we see, there yet remains behind much 
more to be taken” (Hom. 4, n. 1. M. 48, 1005 et seq.). 

He lays stress on the rich man’s hard-heartedness as being his first 
offense: ‘‘He was a rich man who lived in much wickedness and yet had 
nothing disagreeable to endure. The words ‘and feasted sumptuously 
every day’ show that he had never met with unexpected misfortune nor 
any kind of trial or suffering in his life. That he led a wicked life is 
clear from his end, and also before his end from his hard-hearted behavi- 
our to the poor, for this shows clearly enough that not only had he no 
compassion for the poor beggar at his gate, but none for any poor man 
whatever. For if he had none for that poor man who lay stretched con- 
stantly at his gate before his eyes, whom day by day, once, twice, and 
oftener, at his going forth and on his return, he must have seen — for he 
lay not in a corner nor in a dark hidden spot, but there where of neces- 
sity at his going out and coming in he must have seen him — if he thus 
had no pity for that poor man who lay there in such great want, and who 
had to bear so much suffering in his life, or rather to bear a whole life 
filled with suffering and truly the severest suffering, for whom then 
would he have compassion, for whom crossing his path merely by chance. 
Even if he had passed him by, unheeding, the first day, still surely he 
would have been moved to pity on the second, and even if he did not 
notice him on that day, at least on the fourth, or some following day, 
surely, his pity would have been excited if he had been as devoid of feel- 
ing as an animal. And yet he did not manifest the least sympathy, 
and he proved himself to be more hard-hearted and more cruel than that 
judge who feared neither God nor man. For hard and unfeeling as was 
the latter, he was moved by the widow’s perseverance to comply with 
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her request. But the rich man allowed nothing to move him to help 
the poor man. And yet it was not in the least a question of the same 
kind of request; for the poor man’s petition was far easier to grant and 
much more justified. For she asked for protection against her enemies, 
whilst he only begged that he would give him wherewith to appease his 
hunger, and not in utter heartlessness leave him to die. The widow 
wearied the judge with her prayers, whilst on the other hand, the poor 
man as he lay silent at the gate was seen by the rich man many times 
during the day, and this in itself had far more power to touch even a 
heart of stone. For we often let ourselves be filled with anger against 
those who importune us, but when those who want help stand aside 
quietly and silently, without speaking or becoming irritated even when 
they are again and again refused, then even if our hearts were hard as 
stone, we are compelled, that we may not be utterly inhuman, to let 
ourselves be moved to compassion. And to this was added something 
not less worthy of observation, the sight, so capable of exciting com- 
passion, of the poor man who was wasting away with hunger and long 
sickness. And yet all this could not move that hard-hearted man” 
(Hom. 1, n. 6. M. 48, 670 et seq.). 

The holy Doctor of the Church depicts in a similarly clear and de- 
tailed manner the various sufferings and the marvelous patience of 
Lazarus (Hom. 1, n. 9 et seg.), and he draws from his behavior practical 
lessons for rich and poor alike. He furthermore discusses the remaining 
parts of the parable, which he knows well how to adapt to the spiritual needs 
of the Christians of his time. In connection with it he gives an exhor- 
tation to almsgiving in another homily (Supplementum Hom. 3. M. 64, 
433-44). He also frequently speaks of the parable elsewhere. Cf. Ad 
pop. Antioch. hom. 2, 4; 5, 3 (M. 49, 39, 72); Non esse ad gratiam con- 
cionandum n. 3 (M. 50, 657); Quod nemo laeditur nisi a seipso n. 10 
(M. 52, 471); Ad Olympiadem epist. 3, 10 (M. 52, 582); In Gen sermo 
5, 4 (M. 54, 604); Expos. in Ps. 127 n. 2. (M. 55, 567 et seq.); In 
Mt. hom. 4, 11 (M. 57, 53), ete. 

Amongst other Greek Fathers of the Church ef. St. Cyril of Alex., 
Hom. pasch. 11 n. 5 (M. 77, 645-52) and the commentaries of the same 
Saint, and those of Theophylactus and Euthymius (M. 72, 821-8; 123, 
973-81; 129, 1037-44). 

For the parable in the Greek Liturgy, cf. N. Nilles, Kalendarium, 
II, 183, 185 et seq. 451. The Latin Fathers of the Church also repeatedly 
interpret this parable and apply it in various ways. In the first place, 
the different lots of the rich man and the poor man in the world 
beyond the grave are, in keeping with the chief idea of the similitude, 
considered. “Sic et Lazarus apud inferos,” observes Tertullian, “in 
sinu Abrahae refrigerium consecutus, contra dives in tormentis ignis 
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constitutus, alternas malorum et bonorum vices aemula retributione com- 
pensant”’ (De idololatria ¢. 13. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 20, 1, 44). Mani- 
fold lessons are also drawn from the various parts of the narrative for 
the Christian’s life. Thus St. Jerome in intimate connection with the 
words of the Gospel proposes in his homily the following lesson which he 
sums up in one principal proposition: ‘Et divitis nos tormenta deter- 
reant et pauperis exempla provocent.” He gives at the same time the 
useful admonition: ‘Non ergo paupertas simplex beatum facit, sed 
paupertas propter Christum” (in G. Morin, Anecd. Maredsolana, III, 
2, pp. 376-86): “mere poverty will not make us blessed and predestined, 
but poverty with Christ and for Christ.”’ 

St. Augustine utters this latter warning at greater length in his 
fourteenth sermon: ‘Sed ait mihi quisque mendicus, debilitate fessus, 
pannis obsitus, fame languidus; respondet mihi et dicit: Mihi debetur 
regnum caelorum: ego enim similis sum illi Lazaro, qui iacebat ulcerosus 
ante divitis domum, cuius canes lingebant ulcera, et quaerebat saturari 
de micis, quae cadebant de mensa divitis; ego illi similior sum, inquit. 
Nostrum genus est, cui debetur regnum caelorum, non illi generi, qui 
induuntur purpura et bysso et epulantur quotidie splendide. ... Dis- 
cernamus ergo, inquit mihi, pauperes et divites; quid me ad alia intelle- 
genda exhortaris? Aperti sunt pauperes, aperti sunt divites. Audi ergo 
me de hoc, quod proposuisti,.,domne pauper. Cum enim illum sanctum 
ulcerosum te esse dicis, timeo ne superbiendo non sis, quod dicis. Noli 
contemnere divites misericordes, divites humiles, et ut citius dicam, quod 
paulo ante dixi, divites pauperes noli contemnere. O pauper, esto et tu 
pauper; pauper, id est humilis. Si enim dives factus est humilis, quanto 
magis pauper esse debet humilis? Pauper non habet, unde infletur, 
dives habet, cum quo luctetur. Audi ergo me. Esto verus pauper, 
esto pius, esto humilis. Nam si de ista pannosa et ulcerosa paupertate 
gloriaris, quia talis fuit ille, qui ante domum divitis inops iacebat, atten- 
dis, quia pauper fuit, et aliud non attendis. Quid, inquis, attendo? 
Lege scripturas et invenies, quod dico. Lazarus pauper fuit; in cuius 
sinum levatus est, dives fuit. Contigit, inquit, mori inopem illum et 
auferri ab angelis. Quo? In sinum Abrahae, id est in secretum, ubi 
erat Abraham. .. . Lege, aut, si legere non potes, audi, cum legitur, 
et vide Abraham opulentissimum fuisse in terra, auro, argento, familia, 
pecore, possessione: et tamen dives iste pauper fuit, quia humilis fuit. 
. . . Videtis, quia cum abundant pauperes, recte quaerimus pauperem: 
in turba quaerimus et vix invenimus. Occurrit mihi pauper et quaero 
pauperem. Interim tu manum porrige pauperi, quem invenis. Corde 
quaeris, quem quaeris. Tu dicis: Pauper sum sicut Lazarus; dives iste 
meus humilis non dicit: Dives sum sicut Abraham. Ergo tu te extollis, 
ille se humiliat. Quid inflaris et non imitaris? Ego, inquit, pauper levor 
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in sinum Abrahae. Non vides, quia pauperem dives excepit? Non 
vides, quia dives susceptor est pauperis? Si enim superbis contra eos, 
qui habent pecuniam, et negas eos ad regnum caelorum pertinere, cum 
in eis fortasse inveniatur humilitas, quae in te non invenitur, non times, 
ne tibi, cum mortuus fueris, dicat Abraham: Recede a me, quia blas- 
phemasti me?” (Sermo 14, 3-5. M. 38, 112-4.) 

The same Saint concludes another homily on the parable with the 
following admonition concerning patience in suffering: ‘Filius Dei tanta 
hic pertulit. Si magister, quanto magis discipulus. Si ille, qui nos 
creavit, quanto magis nos, creatura illius. Qui ut nobis exemplum daret, 
patientiam nobis dimisit. Quare nos deficimus in ipsa patientia, quasi 
caput nostrum perdiderimus, quod nos praecessit ad caelum? Ideo 
enim caput nostrum praecessit ad caelum, tamquam dicens: Ecce qua. 
Venite per molestias, per patientiam. Haec est via, quam vobis tradidi. 
Sed quo ducit via, qua me videtis ascendere? In caelum. Qui non vult 
hac ire, non vult illuc pervenire. Qui vult ad me pervenire, per viam 
veniat, quam monstravi. Et non potestis pervenire, nisi per viam moles- 
tiarum, dolorum, tribulationum, angustiarum. Sic pervenies ad requiem, 
quae tibi non tollitur. Si autem vis istam requiem, quae est ad tempus, 
et recedere a via Christi, observa tormenta divitis illius, qui apud inferos 
torquebatur, quia et ipse requiem praesentem desideravit et poenas 
sempiternas invenit. Fratres carissimi, eligite potius duriora, quae sine 
fine requiem habebunt in aeternum” (Sermo ined. 24 n. 14. M. 46, 
931 et seqg.). In the same homily he refers to the unbelief of the 
Jews as a warning for Christians: ‘‘Omnino verum est, fratres. Ideo 
Judaeis hodie non persuadetur, ut credant in eum, qui resurrexit a 
mortuis, quia Moysen et prophetas non audierunt. Nam si illos audire 
vellent, ibi invenirent praedictum esse, quod modo impletum est, et 
nolunt adhuc credere. Quod ergo de Judaeis diximus, de nobis agamus, 
ne cum alios attendimus, et nos in ipsam impietatem incidamus. Evan- 
gelium, carissimi, Judaeis non legitur, Moyses et prophetae leguntur, 
quos nolunt audire. Quod si audire vellent, crederent in Christum, quia 
Moyses et prophetae Christum venturum praedicaverunt. Non ergo nos 
tales simus, quando nobis legitur Evangelium, quales sunt illi, quando illis 
leguntur prophetae. Apud ipsos enim, ut dixi, Evangelium non recitatur, 
apud nos recitatur” (ibid. n. 2. M. 46, 922). Cf. Sermo 41, 4 et seq.; 
367; Quaest. Evang. II, 38, etc. (M. 38, 248-50; 39, 1650-2; 35, 1850-2). 

Cfr. etiam 8. Ambrosius loc. cit. (Corp. Scriptorum Eccl. Lat. 32, 
4, pp. 397-400); S. Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo 66, 121-124 (M. 52, 386 
to 390, 529-43); S. Maximus Taur., Expos. de capitulis Evang. XIX 
(M. 57, 825 et seg.); S. Gregorius M., Moral. XXV, n. 31 et seqg.; Hom. 
40 in Evang. (M. 76, 341, 1301-12); S. Isidorus Hisp. Alleg. Script. 
S. n. 218-220 (M. 83, 126); S. Beda Ven. loc. cit. (M. 92, 533-8; Ps.- 
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Beda, Hom. III, 1 (M. 94, 268-72); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. in Epist. 
et Evang., Hebd. 2 p. Pent. (M. 102, 348-53); B. Rhabanus Maurus, 
Hom. 77 (M. 110, 294-7); Haymo Halberst., Hom. de temp. 110 (M. 
118, 589-99); S. Bruno loc. cit. (M. 165, 422-5); Hugo de S. Vict. (?), 
Alleg. in N. T. IV, 24 (M. 175, 822 et seg.); Zacharias Chrysopol., In 
unum ex quattuor, III, 107 (M. 186, 337-40); Robertus Pullus, Sent. 
IV, 19 (M. 186, 824 C). 


XLVI. SERVING TWO MASTERS 
Matthew 6, 24; Luke, 16, 13 


s\|HE short parable by which Christ illustrates the 
od I impossibility of serving God and mammon is re- 
‘G; corded by St. Matthew and St. Luke in closely 


similar terms: 


Mt. 6: 

24. Ovdels divara dual xupiots dov- 
Never: 7 yap Tov &a pLonoe Kal Tov 
oe J Ul nA £ \ > L \ 
érepov ayarnoe, n évos avbeterar Kal 

n Qe L , + ‘e 
Tov €érépov Katadpovnce. Ov dvvacbe 


Zo ; ; p 
Jew dovAEvey Kal waywve. 


her 6: 

13. Ovdels oikerns Svvatrar duol Kvu- 
, i a” A \ oe is 
plots dovAevely- 7 yap Tov eva pLonoer 

\ \ oe 2 I ” ¢ \ > L 
Kal Tov Erepov ayarnoel, } evos avOeke- 
Tat Kal TOU éTepov KaTtadpovyjce.. Ov 
dbvacbe He@ dovdreve kal papwra. 


Mt. 6, 24 ovdes: + ovxerns LA and others (from Le.). 


Le. 16, 13. 


WG OF 

24. Nemo potest duobus dominis 
servire: aut enim unum odio habe- 
bit et alterum diliget, aut unum 
sustinebit et alterum contemnet. 
Non potestis Deo servire et mam- 
monae. 

Mt. 6: 

24. No man can serve! two mas- 
ters. For either he will hate the 
one, and love the other: or he will 
cling to the one, and despise the 
other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


ov duvvacbe to waywva wanting in F. 


Le. 16: 

13. Nemo servus potest duobus 
dominis servire: aut enim unum 
odiet et alterum diliget, aut uni ad- 
haerebit et alterum contemnet. Non 
potestis Deo servire et mammonae. 


Le. 16: 

13. No servant can serve! two 
masters: for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other; or he will 
cling to the one, and despise the 
other. You cannot serve God and 
mammon. 


1 Or rather, ‘‘be the slave of.” 
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In St. Matthew this parabolic aphorism forms part of the 
Sermon on the Mount and is recorded in connection with 
other admonitions concerning riches and warnings against 
inordinate solicitude for earthly things. In St. Luke, on 
the other hand, it is part of the instruction on earthly riches 
which our Lord added to the parable of the Unjust Steward 
before He proposed that of Lazarus. 

The sequence in both Evangelists is quite in keeping 
with the subject of the aphorism; therefore, there seems no 
ground for the assumption that either Matthew or Luke have 
not given the verses in the right place. Short sentences 
like this, pregnant with practical wisdom, are of all our 
Lord’s sayings those which we may most easily suppose 
Him to have uttered not once merely but on a variety of 
occasions. 

Notwithstanding its brevity the saying has so clearly 
on the face of it all the characteristics of a parable that it 
is unnecessary to allege further proofs. Even if we were to 
agree with Maldonatus in accepting the first sentence as a 
vulgare proverbium (p. 168 C), still there would remain 
intact all that constitutes a parable. 


Celsus in his a&\767s Aoyos makes this saying the ground for a serious 
charge against Christ and His teaching by construing this ¢wv}) ordcews 
to mean that He wishes to forbid His disciples all intercourse with the 
rest of the world. Origen expressly refutes his objection in his eighth 
Book, Cap. 3-16 (ed. Koetschau, II, 222-34). Jiuilicher also finds that 
our Lord’s words show “a certain prejudice in His attitude towards 
earthly riches,” for He has by these words “radically destroyed all 
possibility of having any relations with God whilst retaining earthly 
possessions, and has left to His disciples no other alternative than to 
choose between God and riches. It must be one or the other.” He 
considers this prejudice somewhat excusable because “‘it is explained by 
the disgust with which he (Jesus) saw the extra-pious people of His 
time pay court to mammon”’ (II, 109, 115). There is no need whatever 
to find any excuse for Christ’s words. The “prejudice” is wholly on the 
side of the modern critic. 


The image on which the aphorism rests is once more, 
as in several other parables, taken from the life of a slave. 
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“No man,” or as it runs more distinctly in Luke, “no 
servant can serve two masters.” The word dovd\ebew may be 
rendered, according to its original meaning, by “to be a 
slave,’’ and in this sense the truth of the general proposition 
is, of itself, evident. To be a slave to two masters at one 
time is impossible, for each master has a claim to the entire 
person and the entire service of his slave. 

According to the application which Christ Himself makes 
of the general maxim we may represent to ourselves, as 
many exegetists have done, that these two masters are 
inimical to each other. This hypothesis makes the words 
which our Lord added as proof of His argument still more 
easily understood: ‘‘For either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or he will sustain the one, and despise the other.”’ 
This would inevitably be the result where the pursuits and 
the interests of the two masters were in direct opposition, 
the case being presumed that the slave or servant was really 
in the service of one master and intent on that service. 


’Avréxec$ar is used in the LXX and elsewhere in the sense of ‘‘to 
cling to, to devote oneself,’’ adhaerebit, as it is correctly rendered in the 
version of Luke in the Vulgate. On the other hand, a Greek davétera 
is implied in the patietur in Luke in the codices a, b, g, r, and the sus- 
tinebit in Matthew of the Vulgate, etc. 

Both parts of the argument exactly correspond, conformably to the 
law of parallels, without our having to assume (with Schegg) two dif- 
ferent cases, one with the motive of love and the other with an interested 
motive. What is expressed at first by ‘‘to hate” and “to love” is 
repeated again in reversed order by “‘to cleave” and ‘‘to despise.” 


Christ Himself applies the image to the truth which He 
had in mind: ‘You cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Here, also, SovAebew is to be accepted in its full and com- 
plete signification, ‘‘to be a slave,’”’ and therefore, to belong 
with all one’s strength and with entire self-surrender to the 
master’s service. But with far greater right than the earthly 
master has to exact it from his slave does God require this 
full and entire service from every man: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
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soul, and with thy whole strength.” His first Command- 
ment had been already thus emphatically laid down in the 
Law to the people of Israel: ‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our 
God is one Lord” (Deut. 6, 4 et seg.). Indeed, in the time 
of our Lord, this solemn exhortation of the schema was 
always recalled to the people at the regular divine worship. 

But to oppose these claims of a rightful master there 
arises a despot, wealth, with all its accompanying pleasures, 
honors, and enjoyments. In Israel, notably, had this false 
god of the world made many slaves to its service, and more 
especially amongst those who boasted of their fidelity and 
their exactitude in the service of Jehovah. The divine 
Master, on that second occasion recorded by St. Luke, saw 
before Him even amongst His hearers very many of those 
Pharisees who loved money and who had given themselves 
wholly to its service (Le. 16, 14). The unhappy conse- 
quences of the attempt to reconcile this with the service of 
God were inevitable. Because heart and mind were held 
in thrall by the seductive power of mammon, which pre- 
vailed over the whole exterior man, there was no longer 
room to serve God with the whole heart and the whole 
mind. Jehovah, the one only Lord and God, must be satis- 
fied to receive from His people a formal, exterior service 
which was wanting in soul and life, wanting therefore in the 
essential elements of all true service of God. 

Those slaves of mammon, before all, were present to the 
divine Son when in His zeal for the interests of His Father, 
to which such injury was done, He addressed these solemn 
words to His disciples and to all His followers: ‘‘ You cannot 
serve God and mammon.” If you attempt this twofold 
service, in the manner of the Pharisees, you will soon experi- 
ence that, instead of love, you have nothing but hatred for 
God’s service, that, instead of devotion, you feel for it noth- 
ing but contempt. 


We may easily see that by these words Christ would not radically 
destroy all relations between God and those having earthly possessions; 
unless in an utterly prejudiced manner, disregarding the words and the 
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sequence of the text and the end and aim of Christ, we place “earthly 
possessions” on the same level with “the slavish worship of mammon.”’ 
The Fathers of the Church and the exegetists, whom Jiilicher unjustly 
blames, point out emphatically that Christ is not speaking of the posses- 
sion, but of the worship of riches. For the word paywras (in the Textus 
receptus and in some minuscule MSS. pappwris) ef. p. 604. 


The various practical applications of the lesson of this 
parable are easily discerned from the explanation. The 
contrast between the service of God and the world’s service 
affords treasures of suggestive thoughts relating intimately 
to life. 

In the first place, we may consider, in connection with 
the words of our Lord, the beauty, the necessity, the advan- 
tage of God’s service. The antithesis to this is formed 
by the consideration of the slavery of mammon, according 
to the maxims of the children of this world. God’s rights and 
the use of earthly riches in a manner pleasing to Him, as in 
the last two parables, may here also form the subject of the 
application, to point out how the possession of riches is 
compatible with the service of God. 

In the Liturgy the simile forms the opening of the Gospel read on 
the fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost (Mt. 6, 24, 33). <A portion of St. 
Augustine’s explanation of the Sermon on the Mount serves as a lesson 
for the third nocturn. 


XLVII. THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 
Matthew, 18, 23-35 


SIIHE parable of the Unmerciful Servant is recorded 
| only by St. Matthew. 


Mt. 18, 23-35: Mt. 18, 23-35: 
23. Ava rovro wyowwin » Bacrrela 23. Ideo assimilatum est regnum 
tov obtpavav évOpharw Baoire?, ds 70e- caelorum homini regi, qui voluit 
Anoev cuvapar dyov mera T&v dobAwy rationem ponere Cum Servis SUIS. 
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24. ’ApEapeévov dé 
mpoonvexOn eis avT@ 


avrov ovvaipey, 
operAeTnS pMuplwv 
TAAGVTWY. 

25. M1 €xovtos dé 


éxéXevoev atrov 6 KUptos mpabjvar Kal 


avTov amodovvat, 


THY yuvatka Kal Ta TeKVa Kal TavTa, 
daa elxev, Kal arrod0Pjvat. 

26. Ilecwv oty 6 dotdos mpoceKbyer 
alte Neywr: MakpoBbunoov en’ euoi, 
Kal wavTa aTobwow col. 

27. Urdayxvicbels 56€ 6 KUpLos TOD 
OovAov éxelvou améAvcev avTov Kal TO 
davercov apyKev avT@. 

28. "E£eMav 5é 6 dodAos Eéxelvos €t- 
pev va Tav cvvdobAwy abtod, ds Hdpe- 
Nev a’T@ éxatov Snvapa, kal kparnoas 
avrov émvryey NEeywv- *Amddos, et Te 
Odeters. 

29. Hlecwy oty 6 civdovdros atbrod 
mapexader at’tov Eeywr- Maxpoddun- 
gov ém’ éuol, kal amodwaw cot. 

30. ‘O dé ovk Oedev, GAAA aE @Y 
éBadev atrov eis Pudakny, ews atro0d@ TO 
operhopevoy. 

31. *Iddvres 


yivoueva EAuTHOncav oPddpa Kal eNOoy- 


oby of otbvdovo. Ta 
Tes Ouecadnoayv TH kupiw éavTdv wavTa 
TQ Yevoueva. 

32. Tore mpockadecauevos aitov 6 
KUptos avTov heyer a’r@: Aod\e rovnpe, 
Tacav THY oper éxeivnv aPHKa cot, 
émel mapexadeods pe: 

33. obx er Kal oé EXejoar Tov oby- 

t t ? \ 1 ‘ 
dovdOy gov, ws Kayw oé HrENoA; 


34. Kal dpy.odels 6 xbpios abtod map- 
édwxev atrov tots Bacavicrats, éws ov 
arod@ wav TO dpedouevov abTa. 

35. Otrws kal 6 Tarnp mov 6 obpa- 
VLos TOLNoEL VuLY, EaY pr) APATE ExacTos 
T@ AEAPH avTov ard THv kapdiav buav. 


24. Et cum coepisset rationem. 
ponere, oblatus est ei unus, qui 
debebat ei decem milia talenta. 

25. Cum autem non haberet, unde 
redderet, iussit eum dominus eius 
venundari et uxorem et filios et 
omnia, quae habebat, et reddi. 

26. Procidens autem servus ille 
orabat eum dicens: Patientiam habe 
in me, et omnia reddam tibi. 

27. Misertus autem dominus servi 
illius dimisit eum et debitum dimisit. 
el. 

28. Egressus autem servus ille 
invenit unum de conservis suis, 
qui debebat ei centum denarios, 
et tenens suffocabat eum dicens: 
Redde, quod debes. 

29. Et procidens conservus eius 
rogabat eum dicens: Patientiam 
habe in me et omnia reddam tibi. 

30. Ile autem noluit, sed abiit et 
misit eum in carcerem, donec red- 
deret debitum. 

31. Videntes autem conservi eius, 
quae fiebant, contristati sunt valde 
et venerunt et narraverunt domino 
suo omnia, quae facta fuerant. 

32. Tune vocavit illum dominus 
suus et ait illi: Serve nequam, 
omne debitum dimisi tibi, quoniam 
rogasti me; 

33. nonne ergo oportuit et te 
misererl conservi tui, sicut et ego 
tui misertus sum? 

34. Et iratus dominus eius tra- 
didit eum tortoribus, quoadusque 
redderet universum debitum. 

35. Sic et Pater meus caelestis 
faciet vobis, si non remiseritis 
unusquisque fratri suo de cordibus. 
vestris. 
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V. 24. mpoonvexdn: mpoonx6n BD, Lachm., Nestle, etc.; — uvpwr: 
mo\Awy R*, Sah., Copt. versions, Orig.; centum c.—25. rexva: mada 
R;— exer: exe. B, four minus., Lachm., Nestle, ete. —26. deywr (without 
xupie) BD, acefftg?l, Vulg., Syr. Curet. and Sinait. and others; 
+ kupce & and most codices, f ff? g!, Sah., Copt., Arm., Eth. vers. etc., 
Textus rec.; “my lord” Pesh.— 28. e 7: o 71 many minus., It., Vulg. 
(quod), Arm., Eth. versions, Textus rec. — 29. eowv ovy oo. a. (with- 
out addition) 8 B C*D, It., Vulg., Syr. Curet. and Sinait., Sah., Eth. 
version, etc.; -+ es rovs rodas avrov D? E F etc., Pesh., Arm. vers., Textus 
rec.; — xa: + mravra &* C?L etc., Vulg., Sah., Copt., Eth. vers. etc. — 
30. ove nOedXev: “he did not grant his prayer” Syr. Sinait. — 31. 
ywoueva S* DL etc., It., Vulg. (quae fiebant); yevouevra S* BC ete. 
— 35. vwv: + 7a Tapartwuara avrwy C etec., fh, Pesh., Arm. vers. 


Mt. 18: 


23. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened to a king, who would 
make a reckoning with his servants. 

24. And when he had begun to make the accounts, one was brought 
to him that owed him ten thousand talents. 

25. And as he had not wherewith to pay it, his lord commanded that 
he should be sold and his wife and children and all that he had, and 
payment to be made. 

26. But that servant falling down, besought him, saying: Have 
patience with me, and I will pay you all. 

27. And the lord of that servant being moved with pity, let him go 
and forgave him the debt. 

28. But when that servant was gone out, he found one of his fellow 
servants that owed him an hundred pence: and laying hold of him he 
throttled him, saying: Pay what thou owest. 

29. And his fellow servant falling down, besought him, saying: Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

30. And he would not: but went and cast him into prison, till he 
paid the debt. 

31. Now his fellow servants seeing what was done, were very much 
grieved, and they came and told their lord all that had happened. 

32. Then his lord called him; and said to him: Thou wicked serv- 
ant, I forgave thee all the debt, because thou besoughtest me: 

33. shouldst not thou then also have had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had compassion on thee? 

34. And his lord being angry, delivered him to the torturers until 
he should pay all the debt. 

35. So also shall my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts. 
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The parable forms part of the instruction to the disciples 
on their apostolic office. Christ first exhorts them to prac- 
tise humility, then He warns them to beware of scandal- 
izing the little ones (Mt. 18, 1-14), and next proceeds to 
instruct them concerning fraternal correction and the power 
of binding and loosing (v. 15-20). Whereupon Peter 
approached Him and asked: ‘Lord, how often shall my 
brother offend against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?” Jesus answered him: ‘I say not to thee, till seven 
times; but till seventy times seven times” (v. 21 et seq.). 


The relation of this question to what went before has been variously 
explained. Blessed Albert the Great thus describes the sequence of the 
instruction from the context: ‘‘Hic agitur de perfecta receptione fratris 
paenitentis; sicut enim custodiendus est, ne aberret, et sicut quaerendus 
et revocandus est, quando aberraverit, sic est misericorditer recipiendus, 
quando redire satagit.” 


Our Lord joins the parable to Peter’s question and His 
own reply by means of “Therefore” (61a rodro). Because 
a spirit of perfect forgiveness, of reconciliation must prevail 
in the kingdom of Heaven, therefore will unmerciful, unfor- 
giving conduct be severely punished as the example in the 
simile is to show. We are to learn once more, from this 
parable, the spirit of forgiveness so necessary to Christ’s 
disciple. 


Christ was obliged to point out to His followers, in emphatic opposi- 
tion to Jewish views, the necessity of such a spirit. For we learn from the 
Talmud that the ordinance and the practice of the Rabbis in this respect 
were quite of another character. “Rabbi Jose Ben Jehuda says: ‘If 
a man commit an offense, let him be pardoned the first, second, and third 
time, but not the fourth’” (Joma, fol. 86 b in Aug. Wiinsche, “Neue 
Beitrage,” p. 319; cf. Lightfoot, II, 344 et seg.; Wettstein, I, 444 et seq.). 


The Evangelist gives us no more exact particulars as to 
the time or place of this instruction. But we must con- 
clude from the first verse of chapter 19 that the parable 
was proposed before the last journey to Jerusalem, perhaps 
whilst our Lord was still in Galilee. Edersheim, referring to 
Luke, 18, 15-17 (compared with Mt. 18, 1-14), is prepared to 
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lay the scene after Christ had passed through Perea, and at 
the close of the discourses given on the other side of the 
Jordan. But the question is one we have hardly sufficient 
material for deciding. 

Three scenes are presented to us in the simile, easily to 
be distinguished one from the other. In the first there is 
portrayed for us to the life how a king remitted an enormous 
debt to his servant (v. 23-27). 

“Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened to a king, 
who would make a reckoning with his servants” (v. 23). 
We must not here assume that it was a question of an 
ordinary settling of accounts with servants, or of small 
debts. An Oriental prince would not have been likely to 
trouble himself about them, having his stewards and officials 
to look after such matters. But, in the case of a settlement 
of accounts with a king, officials and stewards of the various 
estates and also the governors of the provinces would be 
summoned, and it is of these that we are to understand the 
present example. 

The wpouwiy might be used here to point out that this 
truth was accepted from the beginning of the kingdom of 
Heaven, although the tense of the original Aramaic text 
can with difficulty be determined. We often find facvrets 
used adjectively (cf. Bacvdebrepos, Bacidebraros); it is here 
joined directly to the substantive avOpwros as its attribute. 

One only is chosen from amongst the officials to serve 
as example. He is brought before the king, his guilty 
conscience probably causing him to avoid coming into his 
master’s presence. 

His debt amounted to the enormous sum of 10,000 
talents (v. 24), about 52 million marks, or £2,000,000 
sterling, or 10,000,000 dollars, as here it is a question of an 
Attic talent. 


For an official of high position who wanted himself and wife and 
children to enjoy life, the debt cannot be regarded as incredibly enor- 
mous. As it is afterwards described as daveov, “loan, money lent on 
interest,” we are not to understand it as embezzlement — for instance, 
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of the revenues of the province. Much more probable is it that it was 
a question of a sum of money which, by degrees, by constant borrowing 
for years from that revenue, finally had grown to this amount. If we 
take into consideration the splendor of an Eastern prince’s court and the 
extravagance which prevailed in it and in all the great houses in ancient 
times, this debt of millions is quite conceivable. In any case our Lord 
doubtless wished by the magnitude of the debt to make the lesson to be 
illustrated all the more impressive to His hearers. 

From ancient times exception has been taken to the greatness of the 
debt; hence, in the Codex Sinaiticus and in the Coptic and the Sahidish 
versions pupiwy is corrected into woA\@v and the Codex Colbertinus of 
the Itala translates it centum. 


As the debtor had no money with which to pay his debt 
the prince gave orders that he, his wife, his children, and all 
his possessions should be sold, and the proceeds of the sale 
put into the royal treasury (v. 25). Such an order coming 
from an Oriental despot is quite intelligible, and the incident 
probably very often happened in royal life (cf. 4 Reg. 4, 1). 
But. it can scarcely be assumed that such things were per- 
mitted in the Mosaic Law. In the passages from Ex. 22, 3; 
Lev. 25, 39, 47, to which Edersheim (II, 294) and others 
refer, there is no question of debtors. 

There is nothing in the words to intimate whether the proceeds 
of the sale would have sufficed to pay the whole debt. The king em- 
ployed the only means in his power to get back, at least, part of his 
money. 

The severity of the punishment threatened, and probably, 
love of his wife and children as well, impelled the debtor 
to beg most piteously for mercy from his master. He fell 
upon his knees and bowed down before him (rpocexbvec), 
saying: ‘‘Have patience with me, and I will pay you all” 
(v. 26). 


IIpockxwvetv is very frequently used in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament; it means literally to kiss the hands and then “to prostrate 
in salutation of some one.” It has come into general use as specially 
descriptive of the manner in which Orientals were accustomed to pay 
homage by prostrating themselves and touching the ground with their 
foreheads. From this, the more comprehensive meaning “to worship” 
has evolved. 
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His promise to pay all shows his good will. The impossibility. of 
ever earning sufficient to pay such a great sum of money did not occur 
to him; but he showed by his whole demeanor and by his words that 
he acknowledged his debt, and was prepared to do all in his power to 
pay it. 

With true royal magnanimity and generosity, the prince 
had mercy on him, set him free, and made him a present of 
the whole of the enormous debt (v. 27). From the accounts 
of the overflowing treasures of jewels and precious things 
possessed by Eastern kings and princes and their prodigal 
expenditure, as given by many ancient authors, this act of 
generous liberality does not seem exaggerated. By it, the 
king not only granted the debtor’s petition, but accorded 
him far more than he prayed for, or would ever have dared 
to solicit. 

Schegg relates (Mt. II, 476 and foll.) some examples of the extrava- 
gant liberality of Roman emperors. Nero, for instance, spent 200,000 
drachmas daily on the entertainment of the Parthian prince Tiridates, 
and at his departure presented him with fifty million drachmas. 


In the second scene (v. 28-30), quite another picture 
is placed before us. The official, freed from debt, retires 
from the prince’s presence, having probably expressed _ his 
thanks in an extravagant manner after the fashion of the 
Orientals. On the way, he met one of his fellow-servants 
who owed him the small sum of 100 denarii. According to 
our currency this coin was worth 82d., and as the talent 
was worth 6000 denarii, this debt only amounted to sou 
part of the sum remitted by the prince. 

The behavior of this man, therefore, appears all the 
more reprehensible. He seized the other and throttled him 
(érvvyer; Vulg. suffocabat), crying out: ‘Pay what you 
owe” (v. 28). The man thus illtreated begged for mercy, 
as the assailant himself had done a short time before from 
his master, only that here instead of the worship befitting 
a prince we have a simple appeal. He fell on his knees and 
begged him to have patience and he would pay the debt 
(v. 29). Although there was far more likelihood of this 
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promise being fulfilled than there was in his own case, yet 
the man who had been so mercifully pardoned by the king 
now refused this petition harshly and pitilessly. He had his 
debtor cast into prison until he should have paid the whole 
debt (v. 30). 

If we assume that the man may have been a slave himself earlier 
in life, and then by his master’s favor had been raised to a high position, 
this hard-hearted, cruel behavior towards one who, although now very 
much inferior to him, was once his fellow-slave, could be more easily 
explained on psychological grounds. But the text gives us no informa- 
tion on this point. 


In the third scene, just retribution and punishment im- 
mediately follow this heartless conduct. The other servants 
were witnesses of it, and, indignant at such behavior, related 
the whole story to the prince; the latter ordered the man 
whom he had pardoned such a short time before to be re- 
called, and in solemn words reproached him for his want of 
mercy: “Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt, 
because thou besoughtest me: Shouldst not thou then also 
have had compassion on thy fellow servant even as I had 
compassion on thee?” (v. 31, etc.). 

it is true that he was not bound, in justice, to remit the 
debt, but, at least, in all fairness it might be expected of him 
that he would imitate the prince’s patience and mercy, if not 
his royal generosity. 

The man had no excuse to offer in reply to that calm 
and well-merited rebuke. He did not dare to appeal a 
second time for mercy. Justly angry, the king now delivered 
him to the torturers until he should have paid the whole of 
his debt (v. 34). 


To construe “torturers” (Bacanorai) as simply meaning “prison 
warders,” ‘‘jailers,” is not an adequate rendering of the term, and to 
describe the punishment as equivalent to ‘“‘casting into prison” is equally 
inappropriate.’ Here, as often in other parables, we have to recognize 
the intermingling of the antitype with the image, and to admit that 
Christ here was referring to the everlasting punishment of sin in the 
“place of torture” (rézo0s rijs Bacdvov. Le. 16, 28). 


1 Holtzmann and Jiilicher. 
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The same reasoning holds good of the subjoined sentence: “until 
he should pay all the debt.” For in the parable there can be no question 
of the payment of a debt of a million by the debtor who was cast into 
prison. Hence, the intermingling of the parabolic element in this simili- 
tude cannot be denied, nor can it be altogether charged to the Evangelist. 

However, we are rightly reminded that amongst the ancient Romans 
(see Livy, II, 23) it was customary to cudgel and scourge defaulting 
debtors. Something similar is practised in our own times in the East, 
where it often happens that the poor peasants hide part of their scanty 
earnings, and then declare that they cannot pay the greedy officials and 
tax-farmers. These latter then very often have recourse to the stick 
and the lash to compel the fellahs to give up their money. A true 
fellah, however, will suffer himself to be beaten until he is half dead 
rather than give up his treasure. 

But such examples are not of much avail for the explanation of the 
“torturers” in the present parable, because the fact that the man had 
no money to pay his debt has been expressly emphasized. 


Our Lord Himself gives us the lesson which the example 
is to illustrate in these words: ‘So also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his brother 
from your hearts” (v. 35). 

From what the Evangelist has told us of the circum- 
stances in which this instruction was given it is easy to recog- 
nize the fundamental idea set before us in these words of 
Christ. He would impress upon His disciples, before all 
things, the necessity of dealing mercifully with their erring 
brethren. The punishment of the unforgiving, hard-hearted 
servant must have deeply graven the admonition upon the 
hearts of all present, and those final solemn words were to 
remind them that obedience to that admonition was the 
condition required for the obtaining of God’s mercy and 
forgiveness. As far as regards this the chief idea the para- 
ble is, on the whole, very clear and easily understood. It 
must have been all the more so to the disciples inasmuch as 
the same truth had been already made known in the Old 
Testament (Eccli. 28, 1-9) and had been announced re- 
peatedly by our Lord on other occasions (Mt. 6, 14 e¢ seq.; 


Me. 11, 25, etc.). 
From the leading thoughts of the parable we are to 
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gather how far individual features of the story are to be 
applied symbolically. We must adhere to the general rule 
according to which every individual feature is not to be 
interpreted, but Christ’s aim and intention alone must 
determine the meaning. 

Undoubtedly, our Lord would show us, in the relations 
of the servant with the king, the relations of the sinner with 
God. Hence we may rightly recognize in this prince an 
image of God and in the debtor a figure of the sinner. 


Professor Jiilicher’s objection here is ill-grounded: ‘‘The Father of 
Jesus is surely not like that king who suffered one disillusion after the 
other, and who changed from one mood to another. And are we like 
that unmerciful servant who seizes and throttles?’ (II, 311). In the 
comparison, it is to the point of comparison that we must pay attention 
and not to every single particular. One cannot help feeling surprise 
that Jilicher always and ever overlooks this principle when he desires to 
assail the ‘‘fearless allegorists.”’ 

Here the point of comparison lies mainly in the relation of creditor 
and debtor in its reality in the account which has to be rendered to the 
Sovereign Creator in the incomparable greatness of the sinner’s debt to 
God contrasted with the petty indebtedness of men to one another. 
The image of the king also serves to point out to us with what goodness 
and mercy God is ever ready to remit even man’s greatest debt, if only 
the latter is willing on his part to fulfil the necessary conditions and to 
show forgiveness to his fellow-sinner. 

Similarly, the merciless servant may vividly illustrate for us the 
behavior of an unforgiving man, even though he may not go to such 
extremes as to seize and throttle the one who has offended him. 


The slave’s severe punishment further reminds us that 
refusal to pardon, where all the necessary conditions are 
present, constitutes a grievous sin and as such has as its 
result the loss of eternal happiness. This is conveyed to us 
in our Lord’s concluding words. | 


On the other hand, the inference drawn from this parable by many 
Fathers of the Church and theologians with regard to the revival of sins 
which have been forgiven does not appear justified. This inference does 
not accord with the principal idea in the simile nor with its aim, and it 
would have to be first evinced from some other source. It could only 
be upheld, at most, in a figurative sense, in as far as to refuse forgive- 
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ness to another after one’s own sins have been forgiven involves great 
Phiten and therefore would plunge the soul into new and greater 
ebt. 

That the master in the parable first remitted the debt and then 
claimed payment of the whole amount should remind us in a manner 
corresponding to the image chosen of the two truths already mentioned: 
that God is ready to remit to each one of us our greatest sins, but that 
refusal on our part to forgive others makes it impossible for God to 
pardon us, and condemns us to eternal punishment. The selling of the 
debtor with his family and all his possessions, the reporting to the lord 
of his merciless treatment of his fellow-servant, and other details have 
no individual value for the mystic exposition of the parable. 


The central lesson of the simile is of the greatest signifi- 
cance for all members of the kingdom of Christ. Not with- 
out reason has our Lord taught us to repeat daily the 
prayer: “‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.’ Hence the most important theme 
afforded by the parable for preaching and meditation is the 
duty incumbent on all Christians to forgive injuries. In 
addition, certain of its features afford opportunity for other 
manifold applications, i.e., to the divine judgments, to the 
punishments of Hell and of Purgatory, to revenge, to love 
of one’s enemies. 

In the Liturgy the parable is appointed as the portion 
of the Gospel to be read on the twenty-first Sunday after 
Pentecost, with part of St. Jerome’s commentary on St. 
Matthew as the lesson for the third nocturn. It is used by 
the Greeks on the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost (N. 
Nilles, Kalendarium, II, 450). 

In addition to the passages which we have quoted may 
be noted various interpretations by the Fathers of the Church 
and the homilists. Cf. S. Hilarius, in loc. (M. 9, 1023 A); 
S. Hieronymus, in loc. (M. 26, 132 et seqg.); S. Beda, in loc. 
(M. 92, 84 et seq.); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. in Epist. et 
Evang., Hebd. 23 p. Pent. (M. 102, 497-501); Christ. 
Druthmar, in loc. (M. 106, 1411); B. Rhabanus M. in loc.; 
de univ. IV, 1 (from S. Isid.) (M. 107, 1013-6; 111, 77); 
Haymo Halberst., Hom. de temp. 137 (M. 118, 728-33); 
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Radulphus Ard., Hom. in Epist. et Evang. Dom., h. 47 
(M. 155, 2107-10); S. Anselmus, Hom. 5 (M. 158, 616-21); 
S. Bruno, in loc. (M. 165, 229-32); Ven. Godefr. Abb. Adm., 
Hom. dom. aest. 91 (M. 174, 621-5); Hugo de S. Vict. (?), 
Alleg. in N. T. II, 29 (M. 175, 796 et seg.); Petrus Lomb., 


Sent. IV dist. 22, 1 (M. 192, 897 et seq.). 


XLVIII. 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM 


Matthew, 7, 3-5; Luke, 6, 41 et seq. 


QS 
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Mt. 7, 3-5: 

3. Ti 6€ Br€eres TO Kapdos TO ev TA 
opParuG Tod adedpod cov, THv dé &Y TH 
o@ 6pPady@ doxov ob Katavoe's; 

4. "H was épets TG GdEAPDG ov: 
odbah- 
od0ah- 


"Ades ExBado TO Kapdhos Ex TOU 
Hod cou, kal ldov, 7 doxds ev TA 
ud ov; 

5. “TYroxpita, ExBade mp@tov ex Tod 
opPadvod cov THY doxdy, Kal Tore dta- 
Brees ExBadety TO Kapdos ék TOD OdOad- 
ov TOU adedod gov. 


Mt. 7, 4. 
Textus rec. 


ex SB and others 


Mt. 7, 3-5: 

3. Quid autem vides festucam in 
oculo fratris tui et trabem in oculo 
tuo non vides ? 

4, Aut quomodo dicis fratri tuo: 
Sine, eiciam festucam de oculo tuo, 
et ecce, trabs est in oculo tuo ? 

5. Hypocrita, eice primum tra- 
bem de oculo tuo, et tune videbis 
eicere festucam de oculo fratris tui. 


ray” find this parable in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
i 


Le. 6, 41 e¢ seq.: 

41. Ti d€ Brees TO Kapdos 76 Ev TH 
df$adu@G Tod adeXpod cov, THY dé doxov 
THY & T@ ldiw OPOadwG ov Karavoets ; 

42. "H was dtvaca Neyer TS AdEd- 
*Adedde, Ades ExBaw 
Kapdos TO ev TH OPOaAUG gov, altos THV 
év T@ 6¢0adu@ cou doxdv od Br€ET wr; 


o@ gov: TO 


“Yrokpita, xBade mp@rov tv SoKov Ex 
TOU OPBahuod cov, Kal rote diaBdreVers 
TO Kappos TO &v TH OPPaduG@ TOU aded- 
god cov éxBaneiv. 


(It., Vulg. de); aro EGK etce., 


Le. 6, 41 et seq.: 

41. Quid autem vides festucam in 
oculo fratris tui, trabem autem, quae 
in oculo tuo est, non consideras ? 

42. Aut quomodo potes dicere 
fratri tuo: Frater, sine, eiciam fes- 
tucam de oculo tuo, ipse in oculo 
tuo trabem non videns? Hypocrita, 
eice primum trabem de oculo tuo, 
et tunc perspicies, ut educas festu- 
cam de oculo fratris tui. 
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Miri: 


3. And why do you see the mote 
that is in your brother’s eye, and 
see not the beam that is in your own 
eye? 

4. Or how can you say to your 
brother: Let me cast the mote out 
of your eye; and behold a beam is 
in your own eye? 

5. Hypocrite, cast out first the 
beam of your own eye, and then 
shall you see to cast out the mote 
out of your brother’s eye. 


Le. 6: 

41. And why see you the mote in 
your brother’s eye: but the beam 
that is in your own eye you heed 
not? 

42. Or how can you say to your 
brother: Brother, let me pull the 
mote out of your eye, when you 
yourself see not the beam in your 
own eye? Hypocrite, cast first the 
beam out of your own eye; and then 
shall you see clearly to take out the 
mote from your brother’s eye. 


In Matthew and in Luke the admonition concerning 
uncharitable judgments forms part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. In Matthew the general admonition precedes the 
parable. In St. Luke this figurative instruction is joined to 
the two other short parables of the blind leading the blind 
and of teachers and disciples. 

The image chosen by our Lord to illustrate His lesson 
is found repeatedly in Talmudist and Arabic authors. A 
proverb already common amongst the Jews in the time of 
our Lord may have been the suggestion of the parable. 


In the tract Erachin, fol. 16, we read: “Rabbi Tarphon says: ‘It 
would surprise me if any one accepted correction, for if one said to 
another: Take the splinter out of thine eye, he would answer him: 
First take the beam out of thine own eye.’”” Wiinsche observes concern- 
ing this: “In Jalkut Ruth, § 596, we find this version: ‘Take the splin- 
ter out of thy teeth,’ and Samuel Edeles defends this in his commentary 
on Baba batra, first, because the Talmud elsewhere makes use of the 
word: a splinter with which to clean the teeth; secondly, because the 
reading tallies with the probable origin of the expression which is this: 
some one stole a beam of timber, polished it, and took it to to his palace. 
Another person broke a splinter off and made a toothpick out of it. 
‘Give up the splinter out of thy teeth,’ said the first thief to the second. 
‘First,’ said the latter, ‘get the beam taken away that is always before 
thy eyes’’’ (ibid. p. 10). 

Although a beam before the eyes may be explained in this manner, 
still “this probable origin of the mode of expression” is not in keeping 
with the words of the Gospel which concern strange bodies in the eyes. 
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The image of the splinter or mote can be understood without any 
difficulty, and it is quite as intelligible that then either popular wit in 
the proverb or our Lord in His popular mode of instruction had there- 
with contrasted the beam. Assuredly this “clumsy similitude” is not 
to be taken as corresponding in all parts to reality, nor as intended for 
the painter’s brush (Van Koetsveld, II, 382). 

Kapdos is found in the New Testament in the present parable only; 
it occurs in the Septuagint as a wrong rendering for the “fresh” olive 
leaf (Gen. 8, 11). In profane writers, it signifies any dry substance, as 
for instance hay (Suidas), but generally means withered brushwood or 
splinters. In the present passage, motes or splinters suit best in con- 
trast to the “beam.” 


The meaning of the figurative saying is easily understood. 
It is a warning against trying to correct our neighbor with- 
out paying any attention to the correction of our own great 
faults. The same truth is often expressed in Greek and 
Roman authors, and also in the writings of the Rabbis. 
Our Lord, probably, had specially in view the Pharisees 
who were only too much inclined to judge harshly of others, 
and to pay no attention to the much needed correction of 
their own faults (cf. Mt. 23). 

The warning concerned all the hearers in general, both 
the disciples and the people; for even in the fraternal correc- 
tion of one’s equals the same rule must be observed, that 
is to say, we must begin first to correct our own faults before 
we can hope for any result from the correction of the lesser 
imperfections of others. The instruction has very special 
significance for those whose particular task and duty it is 
to correct others. Subjects doubtless have not the right 
to reprehend superiors for their faults, but where the example 
given by superiors is in contradiction to their words, their 
instructions and corrections may fail only too easily in 
producing the desired effect. Thus this warning was ad- 
dressed particularly to the Apostles, who should beware of 
becoming “blind leaders of the blind.” 

The author of the Opus Imperfectum lays stress prefer- 
ably on this second conception of the words — their relation 
namely to priests and teachers: ‘‘Melius est nec docere nec 
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reprehendere laicum, quam docere et reprehendere et teipsum 
in reprehensione consistere, quoniam talis doctrina doctoris 
non est audibilis, sed derisibilis. Propter quod omnis sacer- 
dos, si vult docere populum, prius seipsum doceat; si autem 
seipsum non vult docere de omni, quod docet, nec seipsum 
arguere de omni, quod arguit, nec alios doceat nec arguat 
quemquam, ut si judicium Dei non evadit, vel hominum 
opprobrium non patiatur’” (Hom. 17. M., P. G. 56, 726). 
The similitude forms a part of the Gospel appointed for 
the first Sunday after Pentecost (Le. 6, 36-42). The 
lesson for the third nocturn is taken from St. Augustine’s 
eighty-third Sermon (al. 15, de Verbis Domini). 


XLIX. PEARLS BEFORE SWINE 
Matthew, 7, 6 
s N St. Matthew, to the preceding parable is sub- 


joined the short figurative warning against the 
profanation of holy things. 


Mt. 7: Mt. 7: 


6. M7 dare ro Gytov Tots Kvaiv, unde 6. Nolite dare sanctum canibus 
Badnre rods wapyapitas buy eumrpo- neque mittatis margaritas vestras 
obev tav xXolpwy, un Tore Katamarj- ante porcos, ne forte conculcent 
covow avro’s & Tols Tooly aitav kal eas pedibus suis et conversi dirum- 
oTpadevtes pntwow vas. pant vos. 


V. 6. 70 aywov: ra aya c. twenty minus., Orig., Athan. 


Mt. 7: 


6. Give not that which is holy to dogs; neither cast your pearls 
before swine, lest perhaps they trample them under their feet, and, 
turning upon you, they tear you. 


Having shown the disciples by means of the proverb of 
the Motes and Beams how they should act when instructing 
others with regard to their own personal faults, our Lord 
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would follow up this lesson by indicating the prudence which 
is necessary in communicating to the world the truths of the 
Faith and the means of grace. 

For this purpose He made use of incidents which might 
frequently occur in everyday life in the streets of Palestinian 
towns. These streets were gathering places for dogs, as 
indeed is still the case in the East. And swine were also to 
be met with in the thoroughfares, at least in those localities 
where pagans were in the majority or where a strong heathen 
element was mixed with the Jewish population. Such was 
the case, for instance, in the Decapolis (Mt. 8, 30; Me. 5, 11; 
Lees, 32. Gielesl5,15), 


In the Scriptures and similarly on the Babylonian-Assyrian monu- 
ments, both these animals are classed together as unclean and most 
despicable. Asarhaddon boasted that he put his enemies “‘in chains to 
stable with bears (asi?), dogs, and swine” (Prisms A and OC, II, 4 
et seq.) and Asurbanipal states in his annals that he threw the bodies of 
his enemies which had been torn asunder to be devoured by dogs, swine, 
and other animals (Rassam-Cylinder, IV, 74-76) and that the corpses of 
the slaughtered people had afforded ‘disgusting food for dogs and 
swine” (idem, 81). 

Although in these passages it is a question of wild pigs, still we must 
not assume that the xotpo in the parable were altogether tame, domestic 
animals. In Judea of that day the very simple methods of rearing pigs 
would cause them to lay aside even less than dogs their native wildness. 

Moreover, Pliny says that even among the tame farmyard pigs at 
certain times ‘‘the females become so fierce that they will turn upon and 
rend a man clothed in white” (X, 63 n. 181; cf. S. Bochart, Hierozoicon, 
I, 2 c. 57 ed. Rosenmiiller, I, 813 et seg.). Hence, the conclusion of the 
image in the parable offers no difficulty. 


The warning which our Lord addressed primarily to His 
disciples, therefore, could be easily understood by all: 
“Give not that which is holy to dogs; neither cast your 
pearls before swine.” The two terms correspond one to the 
other according to the law of parallelism. Therefore, the 
pearls mean the same thing as that designated as “holy” 
in the first half. We are to understand thereby, in the first 
place, the treasures of the kingdom of Heaven which were 
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intrusted to the Apostles, that is to say, the truths of the 
Gospel made known to them by Christ and the means of 
grace, the administration of which in His kingdom He has 
committed to them. The dogs and swine represent those 
men who show themselves unworthy of the Gospel truths 
and graces, and who from want of good-will or right under- 
standing fail in the necessary conditions presupposed for 
the communication of these mysteries; our Lord, purposely, 
does not thus designate any particular class. He would 
rather impress upon His disciples the necessity of foresight 
and prudence in general when preaching the mysteries of the 
Gospel, that they may not hand over sacred things to the 
unworthy.! 

In the second part of the image, which has reference to 
the swine only, Christ describes the result of careless or 
imprudent communicating of holy things to the unworthy. 
If any one were to cast splendid pearls before these unclean 
ravenous animals, at first they would certainly rush upon 
them to devour them; but then, finding themselves deceived, 
they would trample the pearls in the mire, and turning would 
attack and rend the man. One can easily understand half- 
wild or savage animals doing this when irritated. Just in 
the same way would unworthy men behave towards those 
who imprudently made known to them the Gospel mysteries. 
They would mock and deride and desecrate the truths and 
the means of grace which they were incapable of compre- 
hending or did not want to comprehend, and would manifest 
their hatred all the more violently towards those who made 
known and dispensed these mysteries: ‘‘For every one that 
does evil hates the light, and comes not to the light, that 
his works may not be reproved” (John, 3, 20). 

The lesson which was primarily intended for the Apostles 
may be applied in manifold ways to all ages and all condi- 
tions in the kingdom of Christ. St. John Chrysostom, 
referring to this admonition, rightly quotes the words of 
St. Paul: “Animalis homo non percipit ea, quae sunt 


1 On pearls and their high estimation by the ancients, see pp. 194-6. 
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Spiritus Dei; stultitia enim est illi et non potest intellegere, 
quia spiritualiter examinatur” (1 Cor. 2, 14). He also 
regards the Apostles’ repeated injunctions to avoid inter- 
course with heretics (2 Tim. 3, 5; 4, 15; Tit. 3, 10) as an 
application of this lesson (Hom. 23 al. 24 in Mt. n. 3. 
Mig5 (38511). 

More particularly have these words of Christ found their 
application in the early Church’s discipline of secrecy (dis- 
ciplina arcani). In this, a certain reserve was imposed on 
Christians in their oral, written, and figurative presentment 
of the mysteries of the Faith, particularly of the Blessed 
Eucharist, in the presence of unbelievers and even of cate- 
chumens, on account of the danger of profaning holy things 
imperfectly comprehended by the newly converted. We find 
this reserve, as is well known, very often in the homilies 
and writings of certain Fathers of the Church, and in the 
representations in the catacombs. It has been a special 
cause of the frequent use of symbolic presentments of the 
mysteries. 

To refuse the administration of the Church’s means of 
grace to impenitent public sinners, or to such as will not 
fulfil the conditions imposed by the Church, is to make a 
right application of this admonition of Christ. Obedience 
to it also requires that prudence should be observed, more 
especially by those who labor in missionary countries, but in 
general with regard to all who do not believe or otherwise 
seem unworthy, in order to preserve the mysteries of the 
Faith from profanation. 
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L. THE SON WHO ASKS HIS FATHER 
FOR BREAD 


Matthew, 7, 9-11; Luke, 11, 11-13 


follows: 


Mt. 7, 9-11: 


n , > 2 e “ 7 
9. "H tis éorw e€ bydv avOpwros, 


x 


a 5] Ms e\ d “n ” \ 4 
ov aitnoet O vlos a’Tov apTov, un Alor 


2 , SER 
émldwoe. alT@; 


10. *H kal ixOiv airnoe, pn ody 
éridwoe aiT@; 

11. Ei oty tyets rovnpot dvres ol- 
date dduaTta ayaba diddvar Tots TEKVOLS 
tu@v, Toow uaddov 6 TaTnp buadv 6 ev 
TOls oUpavots dwoe ayaba Tots aitovow 


aurov. 
Mt. 7, 9. 
®> EG K ete. 


eorw wanting in B* L, bch and others; — ov: 


A ¢ATTHEW and Luke both record this parable as 


Le. 11, 11-13: 

11. Tiva 6€ €& buay Tov rarépa airh- 
get 6 vids [&prov, uw dio émidm@oe ab- 
73; h kal] ixObv, wy avrt ixObos dduv 
avT@ éridwoer; 

12. “H kal airnoe wor, wn emidwoe 
avT@ oKoprTiov; 

13. Ei otv byels rovnpot bardapxovres 
ol6ate dduata ayaba didovat Tots Téx- 
vous buav, oom maddov 6 marnp 6 é€ 
obpavay dwoe. trea ayLoy Tots aiTov- 
ow avrov. 


+ eap 


Le. 11, 11: twa: 7us 8 DL X and others, Vulg.;— 7ov rarepa want- 
ing in Syr. Curet. and Sinait.;—o wos wanting in 8 L, 157, c, Vulg.; 
— aprov un \bov ex. a. n koe Wanting in B, Syr. Curet. and Sinait., ff?i1, 


Sahid., Arm. vers. — 13. 


Oo warTnp: 


+ vw CU ete. beilq, Vulg. 


etc.; — mvevua ayiov: ayabov doua D, be ff?il. 


Mt. 7: 

9. Aut quis est ex vobis homo, 
quem, si petierit filius suus panem, 
numquid lapidem porriget ei? 

10. Aut si piscem petierit, num- 
quid serpentem porriget ei ? 


beri: 

11. Quis autem ex vobis patrem 
petit panem, numquid lapidem da- 
bit ill? 

Aut piscem, numquid pro pisce ser- 
pentem dabit illi? 

12. Aut si petierit ovum, num- 

quid porriget illi scorpionem ? 
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11. Si ergo vos, cum sitis mali, 
nostis bona data dare filiis vestris, 
quanto magis Pater vester, qui in 
caelis est, dabit bona petentibus se. 


Mt. 7: 

9. Or what man is there among 
you, who, if his son ask him for 
bread, will reach him a stone, 

10. or if he shall ask him for a 
fish, will reach him a serpent ? 

11. If you then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren: how much more will your 
Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him ? 


13. Si ergo vos, cum sitis mali, 
nostis bona data dare fillis vestris, 
quanto magis Pater vester de caelo 
dabit spiritum bonum petentibus se. 


je Ie 

11. And what father is there 
among you who, if his son ask him 
for [ bread, will give him a stone, or 
for] a fish, will give him instead of a 
fish a serpent? 

12. Or if he shall ask an egg, will 
he reach him a scorpion? 

13. If you then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your 
Father from heaven give the good 
Spirit! to them that ask him? 


St. Matthew joins the exhortation to trustful persever- 


ing prayer with the preceding parable in the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘‘Ask and it shall be given you: seek and you 
shall find: knock and it shall be opened to you” (Mt. 7, 7 
et seqg.). Our Lord illustrates this exhortation by the simili- 
tude of a child who asks his father for food. 

In St. Luke the same admonition precedes the short 
figurative discourse; but both only form part of the instruc- 
tion on prayer in the course of which Christ taught His 
disciples the “Our Father,’ and also proposed to them the 
parable of the Friend at Midnight. 

No certain time or place can be fixed for this instruction. 
Although the context in Luke is more easily understood, still 
there is nothing to prevent us assuming that Christ “on 
different occasions found reasons for inculcating such an 
important lesson,” as Professor Jiilicher himself admits in 
another instance (II, 310). 

The image in itself is clear, and can be easily grasped by 
every one. A father will not give his child who has asked 
for the food necessary to sustain life anything that is injuri- 

1 Or: the Holy Spirit. 
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ous to him or useless for that purpose. In St. Matthew, our 
Lord chooses as an example a request for bread and fish, 
and contrasts a stone with the bread, and with the fish, a 
serpent. 


Bread is the most usual and the most necessary sustenance of life, 
but fish is also repeatedly mentioned in the New Testament as a common 
article of food (Mt. 14, 17; 15, 36 and parallel; Le. 24, 42; Joh. 21, 
9, 13; cf. Numb. 11, 5). For those living in the vicinity of the Sea 
of Galilee, and especially for the Apostles who had been called from the 
business of fishermen, bread and fish had an intimate association. 

Some try to find an explanation of the contrasting of these two 
articles of food with a stone and a serpent in their outward resemblance. 
It is very doubtful, to say the least, whether a stone ‘‘was quite similar 
in shape and color to the Palestinian loaves of bread.’”’ At the present 
day, certainly, the resemblance only exists in very peculiarly shaped 
stones. That “a serpent may be seen as like a fish from the Sea of 
Galilee as a stone is like a loaf” (Jiilicher, II, 38) is another statement 
that can only be accepted within narrow limitations; it overlooks the 
fact that the very fish from the Galilean waters of which there might be 
question on account of its actual resemblance to a serpent, as, for ex- 
ample, the plentiful Clarias macracanthus, Giinther, was regarded by the 
Jews, in accordance with the Levitical Law, as unclean because it had 
“no fins nor scales” (Lev. 11, 9-11). Amongst the fish which as food 
come specially under consideration, as, for instance, the various kinds 
of Chromis and Barbus, even a very lively imagination could hardly 
discover such a resemblance. 

Exterior likeness, therefore, could not well be the reason for the 
contrast. Rather was it that Christ would contrast with bread some- 
thing utterly unfit for human food, and chose the stones which naturally 
suggested themselves, covering, as they do, all the paths and bypaths 
and hills and valleys of Palestine. And then, in contrast to fish, He 
named the serpent as an example of something hurtful to man, and 
most dreaded, especially by children. Palestine particularly abounds 
in all kinds of serpents, small and large, poisonous and non-poisonous, 
of which probably, up to the present, about twenty kinds are known." 

According to the different versions of the text in Luke, it is not 
quite clear whether two or three examples were given. In all we find 
mentioned the petition for fish and for an egg, to which serpents and 
scorpions are contrasted. Bread and a stone are omitted in the Codex 
Vaticanus, in three MSS. of the Itala, and four ancient versions, in the 
two oldest Syriac (Curetonianus and Sinaiticus), of the Sahidish and 


1 H. B. Tristram, “Nat. History of the Bible,” p. 269. 
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Armenian; also in Origen and St. Epiphanius. Hence, many of the moderns 
consider that this first term in v. 11 has been taken from Matthew. 

It is only in this passage that we find mention in the Bible of eggs 
as an article of food (cf. however, Is. 10, 14; Jer. 17, 11). On the other 
hand, in the Talmud there is frequent mention of the different ways of 
preparing eggs for food! Hen eggs are here naturally to be thought of. 
This nourishing and to children very acceptable food is contrasted with 
the poisonous and dreaded scorpion, which certainly, whatever S. Bochart 
and some others say, cannot be regarded as having any similarity to an 
egg. Palestine is overrun by these loathsome, troublesome, and noxious 
reptiles, of which eight different kinds have been collected up to the 
present. The largest and most dangerous kind is black and about fifteen 
centimeters in length, others are yellowish brown, white, reddish, and 
striped. Tristram states that in the hotter parts of Palestine a scorpion 
is to be found under every third stone.” 


From the examples which were so easy to understand 
Christ Himself then drew the conclusion by arguing a minore 
ad maius: “If you then being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children; how much more will your Father 
who is in heaven, give good things to them that ask him” 
(Mt. 7, 11). In Luke it reads with a slight change: “how 
much more will your Father from heaven give the good 
Spirit to them that ask him” (Le. 11, 13). 

The Lord had already encouraged His people in a similar 
manner, by means of the Prophets, to have confidence in 
Him: ‘And Sion said: The Lord has forsaken me, and the 
Lord has forgotten me. Can a woman forget her infant, 
so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? and if she 
should forget, yet will not I forget thee’ (Is. 49, 14 et seq.). 
Thus, by the reference to the unceasing goodness and power 
of our Heavenly Father, so infinitely beyond all that human 
love is capable of, our Lord here, also, would invite the 
disciples to pray with trust and confidence. 

The special lesson of the parable is to be restricted to 
this exhortation to trustful, confiding prayer. That we 
should always pray for those things which are for our good, 


1 A. Kennedy in Cheyn-Black; “Encyc. biblica,’’ II, 1560. 
> “Nat. Hist.” p. 303. Cf. Bochart, Hierozoicon, II, 4, 29, ed. Rosenmiiller, ITI, 
538-56. 
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and especially for the Divine Spirit, may be easily inferred 
from the image in its practical application. 


Some understand the addition zovnpol dvres or brapxovres in the very 
restricted sense of “evil in contrast to the never ending goodness of 
God” (S. Chrysost., Opus imp., Theophyl., Euthym.; 8S. Hieron., S. 
Beda, etc.). Others see in it, perhaps more correctly, a reference to 
the inclination to evil of man’s fallen nature and to the sins and im- 
perfections from which no one is free (1 Joh. 2, 4) (S. Aug., B. Rhabanus 
M., Cajet., Salm., Mald., Jans. Gand., Corn. a Lap. and others.) 

Professor Jiilicher considers that such an idea about original sin 
“is a want of good taste, unpardonable in the nineteenth century.” Nor 
will he listen to the “reflections of scholastic philosophy,” according to 
which the stress laid by our Lord on the “good things” and the “good 
gifts”’ is not wholly superfluous, and which could recognize that in these 
words there is an allusion to how a judicious father, and far more the 
all-wise heavenly Father, would indeed give his child something good 
in answer to his petition, but not always exactly what was asked for. 
However, his remarks may be passed over without further notice. 


The parable, of itself, furnishes the application of the 
lesson which it contains. The Church makes use of it at 
those times when she particularly desires to invite her chil- 
dren to fervent trusting prayer. Thus we find it as part 
of the Gospel read on the Rogation Days (Feriae Roga- 
tionum) before the Feast of the Ascension, with a portion of 
St. Ambrose’s commentary on Luke as the lesson of the 
nocturn; and further in the Mass Miserts omnium ‘pro 
remissione peccatorum’ and Exsurge Domine ‘contra paganos.’ 

Similarly, these words of our Lord serve for instructions 
on prayer and as encouragement to its practice. In con- 
junction with the two parables by which it is followed it 
affords the most effectual motives both for learning and for 
teaching ardor, confidence, and perseverance in prayer, 
pointing out, as it does, the never ending fatherly goodness 
of God and the inexhaustible treasures of His divine grace. 

The ancient homiletic writers and also the moderns 
generally treat of the parable in combination with the one 
which follows, with which it is also joined in the Gospel 


and in the Liturgy. 
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THE FRIEND COMING AT MIDNIGHT 


Luke, 11, 5-8 


oy 
CES 

Le. 11, 5-8: 
5. Kat elev mpos avtoi’s- Tis €€ 
buav éfe. pidov, Kal mopeboerar mpos 
avrov pecovuxtiou Kal ein alT@- Pire, 
XpHoov mor TpEts apTous, 

6. é7evd) Pidos pou mapeyevetro ef 
6600 mpos we Kal ovK Exw, 6 trapabnow 
avT@: 

7. Kaxetvos éowhey droxpilels elry- 
M7 wou Korrous mapexe: On 7 OUpa KeK- 
NecoTar Kal Ta Tatdia wou per Euov els 
THhv KolTnv eloly: ov dlyauar avaoTas 
dovval cor. 

8. Aéyw bylv, ef kal ob dace alta 
dvaoras dla TO Etvar Pidov a’Tod, dia ye 
THY avalderay ablTov éyepbels dwoer a’Ta, 
dow xpyfer. 


VY. 35: 
(d supervenit);—e& obdov: 


mpos avrovs wanting in D, c.—6. 
at aypou D; + waxpay L.—7. 


=I|HE parable of the Friend Coming at Midnight is 
¥)| recorded by St. Luke only. 


Le. 11, 5-8: 

5. Et ait ad illos: Quis vestrum 
habebit amicum et ibit ad illum 
media nocte et dicet ili: Amice, 
commoda mihi tres panes, 

6. quoniam amicus meus venit de 
via ad me et non habeo, quod ponam 
ante illum; 

7. et ille de intus respondens 
dicat: Noli mihi molestus esse, iam 
ostium clausum est et puerl mei 
mecum sunt in cubili; non possum 
surgere et dare tibi. 

8. Et si ille perseveraverit pul- 
sans, dico vobis, etsi non dabit illi 
surgens, eo quod amicus eius sit, 
propter improbitatem tamen eius 
surget et dabit ilh, quotquot habet 
necessarios. 

TapeyeveTo: Tapecrw D 
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exewos b€ D;—es ryv xorrnv: ev tn korn D, 57, bef ff*glmq, Vulg., 
Sahid. version.— Before \eyw vuw c ff 2i lm, many Cod. and editions of the 
Vulg. have et alle (si alle) perseveraverit pulsans; — oow 8* ABC ete.; 
ooov 8° DEF ete. 

evils 


5. And he said to them: Which of you shall have a friend, and shall 
go to him at midnight, and shall say to him: Friend, lend me three 
loaves, 

6. because a friend of mine is come off his journey to me, and I 
have nothing to set before him. 
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7, And if he from within shall answer and say: Trouble me not, the 
door is now shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise 
and give to you: 

8. [yet, if he continue knocking,] I say to you, although he will not 
rise and give to him, because he is his friend; still, because of his 
importunity he will rise, and give him as many as he needs. 


This parable, like the preceding one, belongs to the 
instruction on prayer. It is joined directly to the Lord’s 
Prayer, and is followed by the exhortation to fervent sup- 
plication, and the simile of the Child asking his Father for 
Bread. The Evangelist, as we remarked before, does not 
specify when or where this instruction was delivered. 

The example chosen by our Lord was taken from every- 
day life and could be easily understood by all. A man of 
the people, evidently not very well off, was surprised in the 
middle of the night by the unexpected arrival of a friend 
who, being on a journey, happened to pass that way, but 
had given no intimation of his coming. During the hot 
season of the year it was customary in the East, as indeed 
it is still, for people who were going on long journeys to 
wait until the great heat of midday had declined, and then 
to travel until night was far advanced. 

The householder thus taken unawares by this unexpected 
visit found himself in a very embarrassing position. Friend- 
ship, hospitality, and the needs of the tired traveler all alike 
imperatively demanded that he should offer him refresh- 
ment. It is true that at the very most all that he wanted 
for this purpose was bread and wine, but he was short even 
of these absolute necessaries. The wine very possibly he 
may have had, as he made no mention of it afterwards. 
But, as a rule, the mistress of the house early every morn- 
ing made just as much bread as was required for the day’s 
consumption and in this case it happened that the children 
had eaten the last scrap at their supper. 

But, as can be very easily understood of friends and 
neighbors in a small place, he knew that another friend, 
who probably lived near, could lend him some bread. He 
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went therefore quickly in the middle of the night to this 
man’s house. By repeated knocking and calling, he roused 
him from his sleep and made his request, saying: “Friend, 
lend me three loaves.” 


The loaves of bread, in the time of our Lord, were probably similar 
in size and shape to those of the present day in the East. They are 
usually made in the form of round cakes about twenty centimeters in 
diameter, and about the thickness of one’s little finger, and weigh from 
130 to 150 grammes. They are not cut with a knife (which is seldoni 
used at table by Orientals), but are broken, as we read in the Gospel 
of our Lord’s doing on various occasions. While this bread is fresh even 
the most fastidious European finds it quite palatable, but when stale, it 
has little flavor and is indigestible. At the present day, as then, three 
of these loaves constitute the usual allowance for one person’s meal.! 


However, he found great difficulty in obtaining his 
request. The friend, disturbed in his rest, was indignant 
and refused admittance to the disturber of his slumbers in 
no friendly or neighborly manner. ‘“‘Trouble me not,” he 
called out in a tone in keeping with the words, without 
responding to the title of ‘“‘friend”’ by which he was addressed. 
He gave two reasons for his not being able to help: The 
door had been locked a long time before, and where there was 
question of a big housedoor fastened in the ancient Oriental 
fashion, the undoing of the wooden pegs and bolts would be 
very troublesome and difficult. Besides, the children had 
retired to rest with him, and if he got up he would awaken 
them and bring more trouble upon himself. Therefore he 
ends by simply declaring: ‘‘I cannot rise and give to you.” 
The “I cannot” certainly sounds, after such reasons, more 
like “I do not want to,” chiefly for motives of laziness and 
personal ease. : 


According to the usage of the Greek saying, “Pueri mei,’ 7a 
madia wov, must be understood as referring to his children and not to 
the servants (as St. Augustine would interpret). In Greek, instead of in 
cubili, it reads eis rijv xoirnv, for which some texts give the grammatically 
more correct év 7H koiry. Koirn is the term for ‘couch, resting place, 
bed.” In poor Oriental dwellings, there is no question whatever of a 


1 Cf. M. Jullien, “L’Egypte”’ (Lille, 1891), p. 264, ete. 
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bed according to our ideas in these countries; a mat, placed, perhaps, on 
a stone ledge projecting. from the wall, and the large mantle worn in the 
daytime or a coverlet, form the whole fitting up of the couch. It is by 
no means unusual for the children to sleep with their father on the same 
mat, more especially as ordinary folk take their rest in the garments 
they have worn during the day (cf. C. Warren, in J. Hastings, “Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ I, 262 and foll.). Moreover, we may accept és 
THY KoiTny eivar as the general term for “to be gone to rest, to be in bed”’ 
(cf. ris Koirns Spy mpocépxera, “the time for going to sleep is nigh,” 
Herodot, v. 20, etc.) 

The three verses from 5 to 7, in this passage, form an anacoluthon; 
the question ris é€ duay is not brought to an issue, the indicative is soon 
replaced by the hypothetical subjunctive, and instead of an apodosis, is 
terminated by the emphatic Aeyw byiv (v. 8), “I say to you.” 


Our Lord shows us in the concluding sentence: ‘| Yet if 
he continue knocking], although he will not rise and give to 
him, because he is his friend; still, because of his impor- 
tunity he will rise and give him as many as he needs” 
(v. 8), how the matter ended, and the result of what seemed, 
at first, a fruitless request. 


The ‘‘importunity”’ (dvaidera), as it is called from the point of view 
of the indignant neighbor who was disturbed in his rest, presupposes 
that the begging friend was not deterred by the grumbling and the 
difficulties raised by the other, but continued perseveringly and energeti- 
cally to knock and call and to repeat his request. 

The additional explanatory sentence “‘et ille si perseveraverit pulsans,” 
which is found in many MSS. of the Itala and the Vulgate, corresponds 
to the sense, but is to be regarded as a later gloss and not as a part of 
the text, although Fr. Blass, in his edition of Luke, has accepted the 
words “‘kaxetvos éav érielyn kpotwv’’ as “secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam.” 

Here, as possibly elsewhere, ‘eyepSeis has the same meaning as 
avacras and is only used to avoid monotonous repetition. The better 
attested plural gcwy before xpffe is to be referred to aprovs, for which 
the friend certainly begged. It is unnecessary to find in it a reference 
to “the needs of his children, known to our heavenly Father” (Jilicher, 


II, 272). 


The meaning of the parable is quite clearly pointed out 
in the example itself. Our divine Lord at the conclusion 
sums it up expressly in the words: “And I say unto you: 
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Ask, and it shall be given you: seek and you shall find: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you” (v. 9 et seq.). 

This is the lesson illustrated in the example related: 
As this friend prayed, sought, knocked, and, in spite of the 
difficulties which he met with in the beginning and the 
delay in the granting of his request, still continued to do 
so, and thus, in the end, received, found, and gained entrance; 
so in like manner are we all to ask, to seek, and to knock 
at the door of our heavenly Friend and Father. But we 
must practise the same perseverance, and even though the 
answer to our prayer may be delayed we must continue 
asking, seeking, knocking. We may be quite certain that 
in the end we shall be heard. 

The parable thus contains an invitation to persevering 
prayer, and according to Christ’s intention is to serve for 
this main end — to encourage all to be constant in prayer, 
and to strengthen confidence that our prayers are heard. 
In accordance with the nature of the subject, it offers in 
a twofold manner incentives to pray with confidence and 
perseverance — first, in the example of the friend himself who 
was begging, and then in the reflection that God’s fatherly 
goodness and inexhaustible riches afford us a still more 
certain guarantee that we shall be heard. Jansenius Ganda- 
vensis (p. 616) rightly lays stress on this argumentum a 
minore ad maius in the present parable also. 

H. J. Holtzmann finds in this ‘‘ebionitic”’ extract from 
Luke that here, as in the parable of the Unjust Steward, 
“‘the subject matter of the parable can be controverted on 
ethical grounds” (‘‘Hand-Commentar,” I, 1, 364). But cer- 
tainly the solution here is far simpler than in that other case. 
For in the present example stress is laid, not on the neighbor 
who is so reluctant to give, but solely on the friend’s perse- 
verance in asking, and the most delicate conscience is com- 
pelled to approve of his behavior in thus continuing to ask. 
There is no need to observe expressly that there can be no 
comparison between the Heavenly Father and the ill- 
humored and lazy neighbor. 
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As regards the application, all that was said of the 
preceding parable holds good here. The two are used in 
the liturgy on the same occasions. Preachers and homi- 
letic writers also make use of them in a similar manner 
for instructions on prayer. 

Amongst other interpretations and homilies, the follow- 
ing may be compared for the two similes: S. Ambrosius, 
in loc. (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 32, 4, 317 et seg.); S. Isid. 
Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 209 (M. 83, 125); S. Beda, in loc. 
(M. 92, 473 et seg., 519 et seq.); Smaragdus Abb., Coll. in 
Epist. et Evang., In Lit. mai. (M. 102, 305-7); B. Rhab. 
M., Hom. in Evang. et Epist., Hom. 43 (M. 110, 224-6); 
Haymo Halberst., Hom. 92 de temp. (M. 118, 530-4); 
Radulphus Ardens, Hom. in Epist. et Evang. Dom. I Hom. 
65 (M. 155, 1902-6); Ven. Hildebertus, Serm. de temp. 
47 (M. 171, 574-7); Zacharias Chrysop., In unum ex quat- 
tuor, I, 40 (M. 186, 149-51); Thomas Cist. et Joh. Halgrin., 
Comment. in Cant. X (M. 206, 658 C, 745 A). 


THE UNJUST JUDGE 
Luke, 18, 1-8 


LII. 


1 ahi|. LUKE alone records the parable of the Unjust 
ANS ‘ Judge. It is as follows: 


Le, 18, 158: 
1. Dicebat autem et parabolam ad 


Le. 18, 1-8: 


1. "EXeyev 6€ kal wapaBodrny adrois 


mpos TO dety TavToTE Tpocebxecbar av- 
Tovs Kal m1) EvKaKeEly, 

2. Neywv: Kpurns tis qv &v tut 10- 
ew Tov Oedv pu PoBobpevos Kal avOpw- 
jous un evTpEeTopueEvos. 

3. Xnhpa 6é fv & TH Tod Exelyy Kal 
HpxeTo mpos avtov eyouoa: "Ekdixn- 
cov we ad TOD avriolKov pov. 


illos, quoniam oportet semper orare 
et non deficere, 

2. dicens: Iudex quidam erat in 
quadam civitate, qui Deum non 
timebat et hominem non reverebatur. 

3. Vidua autem quaedam erat in 
civitate illa et veniebat ad eum 
dicens: Vindica me de adversario 
meo. 
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4. Kal ovk fOedev Erl xpovoy: peta 
tabra 6€ elmev ev éavt@: Hi kal tov 
Gedy ob PoBodpuat, ode AvOpwrov éevTpe- 
TOMAL, 

5. bua ye TO Tapexey pou KoTov THY 
xhpav travTny exduknow atrnv, va pH 
els TEAOS EpXOMEVN UTMTLAaSN ME. 

6. Eimevy 6€ 6 ktpuos- ’AxovoaTe, TL 
6 KpLTIS THS Gduklas Eyer: 

7. 6 dé Beds ob 1) ToLnaN THY Exdixy- 
ow Tov éxNexTav altot Tov BowvTwy 
av’t@ juepas kal vuxros Kal pakpobupet 
én’ avrots; 

8. Aéyw butv, dre rounoer THY éxédi- 
Know avtav ey raxer. ILAnv 6 vids tov 
avOpwrov EMav dpa evlpnoe THY TioTLW 
éml TIS YS; 


Vile 


4. Et nolebat per multum tem- 
pus. Post haec autem dixit intra se: 
Etsi Deum non timeo nec hominem 
revereor, 

5. tamen, quia molesta est mihi 
haec vidua, vindicabo illam, ne in 
novissimo veniens sugillet me. 

6. Ait autem Dominus: Audite, 
quid iudex iniquitatis dicit: 

7. Deus autem non faciet vin- 
dictam electorum suorum claman- 
tium ad se die ac nocte et patien- 
tiam habebit in illis ? 

8. Dico vobis, quia cito faciet 
vindictam illorum. Verumtamen 
filius hominis veniens, putas, in- 
veniet fidem in terra? 


xa. 1° wanting in 8 BL M etce., Copt. vers.; — avrovs wanting 


in 8* DE etc.; — evcaxew (al. evyx.): exxaxey EGM etc., Textus rec. 
—2. ru: mm DLX, 126, 154.— 4. nOedev: nOednoer TA etc., Textus 
rec.; — evrevy ev eauTw: ndbev evs eavTov kar Neyer D.— 5. mapexew: mape- 
voxdev N*; — xorov: xorous N* E*G and elsewhere; + ‘‘always”’ Syr. 
Curet. — 7. moon: younoe AEH ete., Textus rec.;— avrw: avrwr 
D (Greek); mpos avrov AR X ete., Textus rec.; — paxpobuyer: paxpodupwr 


RT A etc., Textus rec. — 8. eyw: vat eyo GM R ete. 


Le is: 

1. And he spoke also a parable to them, that we ought always to 
pray and not to become remiss, 

2. saying: There was a judge in a certain city, who feared not God, 
nor regarded man, 

3. and there was a certain widow in that city, and she came often to 
him, saying: Avenge me of! my adversary. 

4. And he would not for a long time: but afterwards he said within 
himself: Although I fear not God, nor regard man, 

5. yet because this widow is troublesome to me, I will avenge her, 
lest continually ? coming she plague me. 

6. And the Lord said: Hear what the unjust judge says: 

7. and will not God avenge his elect who cry to him day and night: 
and will he have patience in their regard? 

8. I say to you, that he will quickly avenge them. But yet the Son 
of man, when he comes, shall he find, think you, faith on earth? 

1Or: do me justice against. 2 Rather: at last. 
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Christ delivered to His disciples as He was traveling through 
Perea on His last journey to Jerusalem. The saying about 
the eagles and the body directly precedes it and it is followed 
by the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

Apart from the introductory and the concluding words, the 
image itself offers no special difficulty. Our Lord portrays 
for us the person of a judge who is afterwards called “the 
judge of injustice” (kpirjs rHs déuxtas, v. 6), that is to say, 
“the unjust judge.” Our Lord specifies the reason for this 
appellation in the two attributes which He ascribes to him: 
he did not fear God, nor was he in awe of any man (v. 2). 
We may, with Theophylact, Jansenius of Ghent, Maldonatus, 
and others, regard the latter characteristic as an index of 
extreme wickedness. For even if there are many who are 
not concerned about God, still they may be often induced 
from regard for men to fulfil their duty. 


The Eastern cadi of the present day might too often serve for an 
exact portrait of the judge in the parable, as many travelers have testi- 
fied. In ancient Israel the Prophet denounced wo to them “that justify 
the wicked for gifts, and take away the justice of the just from him” 
(Is. 5, 23), and he complains of ancient Jerusalem that ‘thy princes 
are faithless, companions of thieves: they all love bribes, they run 
after rewards. They judge not for the fatherless: and the widow’s cause 
comes not in to them” (Is. 1, 23). 

The Talmud accuses judges, especially those of the smaller towns 
and villages, of ignorance, arbitrariness, and venality, and records many 
instances of injustice and of corruption amongst judges in Palestine who 
did or who did net belong to the Jewish people. 

In the time of our Lord, also, similar instances were not uncommon. 
As according to the Law, one judge alone did not constitute a legal 
Jewish tribunal, we must assume that the judge in the parable was 
either a magistrate appointed by Herod or by the Romans, or else a kind 
of police court judge, such as is frequently mentioned in the Talmud, 
and who in popular parlance was called dayydné gezeléth, “the thieves’ 
judge,” instead of dayydné gezeréth, ‘judge of prohibitions or punish- 
ments.”’ ! 

The reading é rf 6\e in codex D. and in some other codices would 
doubtless convey that Jerusalem was the scene of the incident; however, 
év rut ode is to be preferred. 
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In the second part, our Lord makes mention of a widow 
who was sore pressed by her adversary and who could get 
no assistance from any one. In many passages of Holy 
Scripture, widows and orphans are specially mentioned as 
examples of those who have to suffer most from injustice and 
oppression, and God particularly urges His people to be their 
advocates (Deut. 14, 29; 16, 11, 14; Is. 1, 23, etc.). 

As no one took any interest in her case, she was com- 
pelled to seek redress herself from the judge. She went to 
him therefore and returned repeatedly (jpxero), with the 
petition: ‘““Avenge me of my adversary”’ (v. 3). 


’*Exéixety occurs very frequently in the Septuagint for seven different 
Hebrew terms. Apart from the parable we find the word only in four 
passages in the New Testament (Rom. 12, 19; 2 Cor. 10, 6; Apoc. 6, 10; 
19, 2). However, often we find the more complete term éxédixyow movety 
(Le. 18, 7 et seg.; Act. 7, 24), or xarepyatecOar (2 Cor. 7, 11), or diddvar 
(2 Thess. 1, 8). It signifies either ‘‘to obtain justice,” by a judicial 
verdict, or “‘to secure vengeance,” by the punishment of one’s enemy. 
Both meanings are intimately connected, and especially was this the 
case in ancient judicial proceedings where the sentence was immedi- 
ately carried into execution. It is, however, not necessary to restrict 
ourselves wholly to the consideration of the term in its second sense, 
as if the widow’s principal or sole desire was to be revenged on her 
adversary. 


The judge, at first, troubled himself very little about the 
petition of the poor widow from whom he had nothing to 
expect. ‘And he would not for a time” runs the text 
briefly (v. 4). 


Ext xpdvov, to which is added in codex D. twa (in aliquod tempus), 
only means ‘‘some time,” not per multwm tempus, as it is rendered in the 
Vulgate and in most of the codices of the Itala. The Armenian version 
also renders it similarly. The Syro-Sinaitic version omits it altogether. 


“But afterwards he said within himself: Although I fear 
not God, nor regard man, yet because this widow is trouble- 
some to me, I will avenge her, lest continually coming she 
plague me” (v. 4b, 5). Here in this brief monologue we see 
the result of the poor widow’s persevering prayer. It was 
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unnecessary to add any particulars as to the manner in 
which the judge carried out his resolution. As we have 
often remarked, our Lord was accustomed to introduce the 
persons in His parables, especially in those recorded in 
St. Luke, as indulging in a soliloquy, thereby affording us 
an insight into their dispositions. Having regard to the 
judge’s character, there is no occasion for us to look upon his 
frank avowal of impiety “as a very unlikely confession”’ 
for him to make. 


‘Yrwrafev means literally to strike some one in the face, or (to be 
exact) under the eyes (irwmov), until he was black and blue, for which 
reason it has been sometimes translated by “to cudgel” or “to thrash 
soundly.”” It occurs only once apart from the present case, in the New 
Testament, in a well-known passage of St. Paul (1 Cor. 9, 27), trwmatw 
pov 76 cya “castigo corpus meum” (Vulg.), and never in the Septua- 
gint. There is no necessity for us to look on the term as deviating 
into a milder and metaphorical meaning, such as ‘‘intolerabiles alicui 
molestias creo precibus,’” Wilke-Grimm, Clavis N. T. The idea of 
physical violence fits with the parable very well, and the fear of it is 
very naturally expressed by this judge. “To scratch the face” (Weiz- 
sicker) would also befit the situation, but is hardly the sense of the 
Greek word.! 


The example which our Lord singled out from actual 
life contains a twofold factor. It shows, in the first place, 
the result of incessant supplication, and indeed this is all 
the more strongly accentuated, inasmuch as the judge’s 
character and the poor widow’s helplessness afforded no 
grounds for expecting such a result; next, by the granting 
of the persevering prayer of an oppressed and persecuted 
woman, justice was done to her, and she was avenged of her 
insolent adversary. Both factors are so intimately connected 
one with the other, that the second hinges on the first as the 
effect from the cause, or as the conditional result from the 

1 The literal meaning of drwmdtw is perfectly expressed by the sugillet of the Vulgate. 
Yet the modern English Catholic versions agree with the Protestant Authorized Ver- 
sion in prefering the incorrect “lest she weary me.” The Protestant Revised Ver- 
sion has “wear me out,” with “bruise” in the margin. The Anglo-Saxon had the 


present participle “behropende,” keeping up a cry, Wyclif (very strangely) “strangle 
me,” Tyndale “‘rayle at me.” (Note by English Editor.) 
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placing of the condition; whilst in the second is contained 
the strongest motive for the fulfilment of the condition in 
the first. 

Hence we see the close connection existing between the 
parable and the words by which it is prefaced and con- 
cluded. The first factor is particularly accentuated in the 
introduction and there stress is laid upon it as being the 
principal object of the parable: ‘And he spoke also a para- 
ble to them, that we ought always to pray, and not to faint” 
(vee). 


The words “always to pray’ are not to be interpreted as referring 
to a prayerful frame of mind, for that is not expressed by zpoceixeo8a, 
but to persevering prayer which avails itself of every suitable occasion; 
mpos To detv might be translated literally, with regard to their obligation ; 
thus is emphasized the subject to which the parable refers and its aim 
clearly designated. 


Of this first factor we are reminded again in the final 
verses (6-8), especially in the words: “cry to him day and 
night”? (v. 7). But,in harmony with the whole nature of 
the eschatological discourse, they describe rather the object 
and purpose of that persevering prayer of the elect, and thus 
the second factor obtains more prominence: ‘‘And the Lord 
said: Hear what the unjust judge says. And will not God 
avenge his elect who cry to him day and night: and will he 
have patience in their regard?”’ (v. 6-8). 

This perseverance in prayer, which is referred to in the 
introduction and to which the whole parable is an invitation, 
must be maintained, therefore, most especially in the last 
afflictions which are to precede the predicted glorious second 
coming of the Son of Man (17, 20-37). As the chief 
incentive to this perseverance our Lord, probably referring 
to Kcclus. 35, Greek 32, 22 et seg., now emphasizes precisely 
that second factor, by once more in this simile drawing the 
conclusion a minore ad maius. Truly, if a poor widow, by 
continual begging, obtained so much from an unjust and 
impious judge, how much more will the persevering prayer 
of the elect prevail with God, who is justice and goodness 
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itself, and obtain from Him in that latter time justice and 
vengeance against those insolent adversaries who will rise 
up against them in those days! 


Many commentators have found a difficulty in the kal paxpodvuet 
éx’ abrois (Vulg. et patientiam habebit in illis), as waxpoOvuely usually means 
“to be long suffering, to have patience’”’; but for our passage the mean- 
ing “to go to work slowly, to hesitate,” which also accords with the 
words, is rightly preferred by most modern expounders, especially taking 
into consideration the ‘‘soon” in verse 9.1 ’Ev réxe, in a short time 
(Vulg. cito) that éxdixnors will happen to the elect. For according to the 
measure of the Eternal God a thousand years are but as one day before 
him, as St. Peter, referring to the second coming, accentuates emphat- 
ically (2 Peter, 2, 8), and the present life is but as a moment compared 
with eternity (2 Cor. 4, 17). 

At the time of those last persecutions, to which the admonition in 
the parable primarily refers, God will deliver His elect “quickly” from 
their troubles, because those days “shall be shortened” (Mt. 24, 22; 
Me. 138, 20). 

Referring to those latter days at the end, our Lord puts 
the question: “But yet the Son of man, when he comes, 
shall he find, think you, faith on earth?” He had already 
in this same discourse depicted what should be the condi- 
tion of men in those days before the second coming of the 
Messiah (Le. 17, 26-28). By this question He shows us 
that in the last day only a small number of the Faithful 
will observe and fulfil the condition pointed out in the 
parable. For a great falling away of many will precede the 
glorious coming-again (2 Thess. 2, 3). 

The efforts of modern rationalist critics to separate verses 1 and 6-8 
—as being spurious and added later — from verses 2-5 of the genuine 
parable are founded on arbitrary interpretations of the text. They 
come to grief utterly when one allows unprejudiced examination to 
prove the perfectly harmonious connection of the various parts with 
one another and with the rest of the discourse. The real grounds for 
Professor Jiilicher’s views as to what he calls ‘the rather easily recon- 
structed history of our parable” (II, 288 et seg.) are as easy to recon- 
struct as are most of his fabrics of text-elucidation. 


1 Tyndale’s version has “‘ye[a] though he differre them”; the Authorized Version 
“though he bear long with them”; the Revised Version, “and he is long suffering over 
them.” (Note by English Editor.) 
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According to what has been said, we are to describe 
perseverance in prayer, with special reference to the calami- 
ties of the latter days of the world, as the particular lesson 
contained in the parable. According to the introductory 
words, this admonition primarily concerned the Apostles 
and disciples. But it immediately appears that the lesson 
applies to all; for the selfsame condition must be fulfilled 
by all who would be numbered amongst the elect. As the 
time of the second coming of the Son of Man is hidden from 
all, and as each one’s destiny at that second coming must 
necessarily be decided at the close of each individual life, 
all must try to continue in persevering prayer that we may 
be able to pass through that hour in which our destiny shall 
be decided. 

The parable, in so far, has a close connection with the 
one which precedes it, but we are not thereby compelled to 
regard the two as originally forming one whole and only 
torn asunder by some unfortunate accident. 


Many commentators in union with St. Augustine see in the person 
of the widow an image of the Church deprived of the visible presence 
of her Bridegroom and surrounded on all sides by adversaries. As 
an application of this simile such a conception is not to be rejected, 
although it is scarcely probable that Christ in the parable had this refer- 
ence in view. 

Moreover, like the two which precede it, this simile may be used as 
an instruction on prayer. 

In addition to the passages already quoted from the commentaries 
of the Fathers of the Church and from homiletic writers, cf. S. Isidorus 
Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 222 (M. 83, 127); 8. Beda, in loc. (M. 92, 
550 et seq.); Ps.-Beda, Hom. 22 (M. 94, 314 et seg.); B. Rhabanus M., 
De Univ. IV, 1 (M. 111, 81, from St. Isidore); Haymo Halberst., Hom. 
131 de temp. (M. 118, 696-8); Zacharias Chrysop., In unum ex quat- 
tuor, III, 122 (M. 186, 383). 
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LUI. 


THE TWO DEBTORS 


Luke, 7%, 41-43 


ax\fjs|'. LUKE records the parable of the Two Debtors 


as follows: 


Le. 7, 41-43: 

41. Ato xpeoperérar Foav daverorh 
Tu 6 €is Sperrev Snvapia Tevrakdcra, 
6 6€ ETEpOS TEVTHKOVTA. 

42. My éxovTwv ait&v arodotvat, 
audotépos Exapicato. Tis oty avtay 
mEloy ayamrnoe avrov; 


43. ’AmoxpiWels Dipwy elrev: ‘Trro- 


a 


AauBavw, btt @ TO TrElov ExapicarTo. 


‘O 6¢ elev aitd- ’OpOds expuvas. 


Le. 7, 41-48: 

41. Duo debitores erant cuidam 
foeneratori; unus debebat denarios 
quingentos et alius quinquaginta. 

42. Non habentibus illis, unde 


redderent, donavit utrisque. Quis 
ergo eum plus diligit ? 
43. Respondens Simon  dixit: 


Aestimo, quia is, cui plus donavit. 
At ille dixit ei: Recte iudicasti. 


le. 7: 
41. A certain creditor had two debtors; the one owed twenty 
pounds, and the other two: 
42. and whereas they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave them 
both. Which therefore of the two will love him most? 
43. Simon answering, said: He, I suppose, to whom he forgave most. 
And he said to him: You have judged rightly. 


This short parable forms part. of the Evangelist’s account 
of the sinful woman who anointed the sacred feet of our 
divine Saviour with precious ointment in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, and who received from Him the remit- 
tance of her sins. Christ had been invited to a meal by the 
Pharisee and had accepted the invitation. During the 
repast a sinful woman (duaptwdds), well known in the city, 
came into the banquet hall with an alabaster vase filled with 
precious ointment. She bedewed the divine feet of Jesus 
with her tears and dried them with her hair, kissing them 
unceasingly whilst she anointed them with the precious 
balsam (v. 36-38). 
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The host was greatly scandalized that our Lord should 
thus permit an unclean, sinful woman to touch Him; for, 
according to Pharisaical views, her touch was defilement. 
He, therefore, came to the conclusion that this teacher so 
highly extolled could be no true Prophet, far less “the 
Prophet,”’ otherwise He would have recognized this person 
to be a sinner and would have kept far from her (v. 39). 
“And Jesus answering, said to him: Simon, I have some- 
what to say to you. But he said: Master, say it” (v. 40). 
Thereupon our Lord proposed to him the parable which 
He then applied to the present case. 

To treat of the parable exhaustively and in all its bearings would 
necessitate an exact explanation of every individual detail of the whole 
narrative. For this we must refer to the authorities named in Appendix, 
Parable LIII. 

‘““A certain creditor had two debtors, the one owed 
twenty pounds, and the other two” (v. 41). This is a very 
simple example taken from life. The debtors (xpeodedérar, 
as in the parable of the Unjust Steward, Le. 16, 5) are men- 
tioned first, because they are to furnish the lesson of the 
parable. Their creditor is described as daveorns, the general 
term for those who lend money, and does not necessarily 
imply a usurer or a banker (rparefirns, Mt. 25, 27). Accord- 
ing to our reckoning, 500 denarii would be about twenty 
pounds or one hundred dollars. 

The creditor made a present of the loan to each debtor, 
as they were poor and had no means of repayment. Here 
the actual story comes to an end. But our Lord adds a 
question, in order to draw attention to the lesson which the 
parable is to illustrate: ‘‘Which therefore of the two will 
love him most?” (v. 42 b). The Pharisee, thus ques- 
tioned, returned the apparently obvious answer: ‘‘He, 
I suppose, to whom he forgave most,’ and then our Lord 
merely confirms his words: “You have judged rightly” 
(v. 43). There is no occasion to construe this confirmation 
in a bitter ironical sense, as if the meaning of the words 
were: “You have spoken judgment against yourself.”’ 
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Our Lord then subjoined to the parable its application to 
the present case, whilst at the same time He defended Him- 
self from the reproach involved in Simon’s rash judgment. 
In the most effective manner He contrasted the manifesta- 
tions of the despised sinful woman’s great love with the 
scant kindliness shown by the host: ‘‘And turning to tke 
woman, he said unto Simon: Do you see this woman? I 
entered into your house, you gave me no water for my feet; 
but she with tears has washed my feet, and with her hairs 
has wiped them. You gave me no kiss; but she, since she 
came in, has not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with 
oil you did not anoint; but she with ointment has anointed 
my feet”’ (v. 44-46). Simon may have observed towards his 
guest the common rules of politeness incumbent on every 
one, but he did not go beyond, on any point, what was pre- 
scribed by the barest necessity, nor did he offer the cele- 
brated Rabbi any special mark of friendship or esteem; 
whilst the poor woman was unwearied in manifesting in the 
most touching manner her humble love for our divine 
Saviour. 

Our Lord, in drawing this contrast, shows us that the 
greater and lesser love mentioned in the parable have refer- 
ence, in reality, to His divine Person. Without straining the 
text and the connection of the simile with His subsequent 
words, we cannot controvert this reference and application 
of it to our Lord. But then there follows the necessary 
conclusion that we must recognize in the image of the 
debtors a reference to the sinful woman and the Pharisaical 
host, and in the creditor a reference to Christ, who remits 
the greater as well as the lesser debts of men. Without this 
reference to the divinity of Jesus, the parable and its applica- 
tion to the sinful woman would be quite unintelligible. 


The rationalist critic has not failed to perceive this and seeks to 
avoid the inference by a familiar and favorite expedient. Everything 
except “the words of Jesus in verses 41, 42, and 47, which are scarcely 
fabricated,” is set aside as ‘‘Luke’s framework” and ‘‘an appendage of 
Luke’s” (H. G. Holtzmann in his ‘“Hand-Commentar,”’ I, 1, 346-8, 
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and Jiilicher, II, 300, 2, who regards verses 39-48, and 47, as ‘“‘absolutely 
indispensable’). Such an unscientific mauling of the text, the mere 
result of prejudice and unfounded assumptions, is its own condemnation. 
Jiilicher states clearly enough the real reason for denying the genuine- 
ness of the text: ‘To treat of Jesus as the creditor of the two (Simon 
and that woman) is, on the ground of synoptic Christology, absolutely 
impossible,” since, according to this Christology, as pruned and trimmed 
by the critics, Jesus must have been but a mere man! 

It is, however, not to be inferred that, because the relations of the 
debtor with his creditor have reference to similar relations between 
Simon, the sinful woman, and Christ, the Pharisee’s guilt is therefore 
to be described, in comparison with that of the woman, as ten times less; 
nor are we to conclude that he received an actual remission of his sins, 
nor that he manifested himself in the smallest degree grateful. Our 
Lord would simply impress upon Simon that he, who from his Pharisaical 
point of view considered himself far superior to this sinful woman, and 
who regarded his debt as much less, was in reality far behind her in the 
love of God, and therefore had far less right to hope for the riches of 
the Messianic kingdom — peace and pardon. 


From the greater and the lesser degree of love our Lord 
then draws this conclusion: ‘Wherefore I say to you: 
Many sins are forgiven her, because she has loved much. 
But to whom less is forgiven, he loves less” (v. 47). 


The words present considerable difficulty, so little in keeping do they 
seem with the parable. For in the latter, stress was laid upon the fact 
that the remission of sins had the effect of exciting grateful love, whilst 
these words imply that the sinner’s great love obtained her forgiveness. 
Many Protestant exegetists define 67, ‘‘because,’’ as merely meaning 
the indication by which the remission of the sins is made known: ‘She 
has shown before our eyes so much love that it is clear (her) many sins 
must have been forgiven her.’ Jiilicher maintains as beyond contradic- 
tion that “verse 47 indicates love as caused by forgiveness; é7u intro- 
duces the evidence given by her love.’”’ He makes the wicked Jesuits 
responsible, quite as unquestionably, for the contrary interpretation. 

“A proof that love covers a multitude of sins was precious to the 
Jesuits, including Maldonatus” (II, 287). If this be so, many of the 
early Fathers of the Church, to whom also this proof was precious, 
should be reckoned amongst the Jesuits. ‘‘Probatum est,” says St. 
Peter Chrysologus of this passage, ‘‘quia dilectio delet et abluit universa 
peccata” (Sermo 94. M. 52, 466 C). St. Luke himself must have been 
quite Jesuitical in his ideas, for Holtazmann and G. Weiss assure us that 
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“Luke regarded love as the cause of the remission” of sins, that is to 
say, he regarded “love not as the evidence of, but as the reason for, 
the forgiveness” (ibid. p. 339). 

Most Catholic expounders from the oldest times have upheld this 
as the clear and unquestionable meaning of Christ’s words. Jansenius 
of Ghent, whom even Professor Jiilicher can scarcely reckon amongst 
the Jesuits, speaks of the perversion of the sense thus: “. . . aliquid 
putant subintellegendum in hac sententia, hoc modo: Remittuntur ei 
peccata multa, unde factum est, quoniam, pro quod, dilexit multum. 
Alii sic: Remittuntur ei peccata multa, quod hine constat, quia dilexit 
multum.” And then he adds: ‘Sed hae interpretationes nimis sunt 
violentae: unde praedicta expositio scripturis etiam aliis conveniens 
potius sequenda est” (p. 370 b A). 

But whilst we are thus compelled, according to the clear and em- 
phatic words of Christ, to recognize that love was the anterior cause 
of the remission of this woman’s sins, at the same time, we are by 
no means to assume that this truth excludes the acceptance of the 
other, which is that this love, continued after forgiveness, had been 
obtained and displayed itself by manifold external signs. As it effects 
the remission of sin in the soul as soon as it is really present, then, where 
love is manifested in such an extraordinary and unmistakable manner 
as in this instance of the sinful woman, we must rightly regard this 
love as a sign and a result of this remission. 

However, in the parable, Christ could scarcely adduce love as the 
cause of the forgiveness in the example chosen. For, in general, one 
would not be at all likely to find amongst men a creditor who would 
remit a debt because of the debtor’s love for him. On the other hand, 
this example was most suitable for the end which our Lord had in view, 
as it must have brought home to Simon how utterly unjustifiable was 
his condemnation of the sinful woman. For as the greater measure of the 
debtor’s grateful love was a sign of the preceding remission of his great 
debt, sc alsc the proofs of this sinful woman’s extraordinary love must 
have shown the Pharisee that she had received the remission of her debt 
of sin. 


Our Lord, in the second part of verse 47, pointed out to 
Simon the second debtor in the parable to whom the saying 
must be applied: ‘‘But to whom less is forgiven, he loves 
less.” It was left to the host to make the application in 
secret to himself, individually. If he regarded himself, in 
comparison with the sinful woman, as owing a smaller debt, 
he showed sufficiently by his behavior that he had little love 
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for Christ. These words, therefore, by no means convey a 
verdict as to the remission actually granted to him or the 
degree of love which he actually possessed; and just as 
little are they to be regarded as embodying a principle 
applicable universally to the relation of love to the forgive- 
ness of sins. 

In conclusion our divine Lord formally and emphatically 
declared to the woman that her sins had been forgiven her, 
and, without paying any attention to the muttered remarks 
of the guests present, dismissed her with the words: “Thy 
faith has made thee safe: go in peace” (v. 48-50). The 
woman had received with faith the tidings that Jesus was 
the Messiah. Filled with love and repentance she approached 
Him, and now she could leave Him and return home with 
the blessed consolation of pardon, with the peace of soul, 
for which she had sought so long and which she had at 
length found. The lesson which is contained for all in the 
touching story is that collectively we are all sinners in the 
sight of God, and that we must, according to this humble 
penitent’s example, seek for pardon with faith and repentant 
love—seek it from Him whose divine Heart is overflowing 
with love and mercy for the loving and repentant sinner. 

As to other questions to which this narrative may give 
rise, the various commentators must be consulted. 


The parable with the entire portion of St. Luke from 7, 36-40 has 
its place in the Liturgy for the Thursday after Passion Sunday, on 
Ember Friday in September, and on the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen 
(22 July). It is used in preaching and in meditations, particularly in 
connection with St. Mary Magdalen. 
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LIV. THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
Matthew, 5, 13; Mark, 9, 50; Luke, 14, 34 et seq. 


+ 4)LL three Synoptists record the short saying of the 
i Y salt of the earth as follows: 


Mt. 5: 
13. ‘Tels 
adas THs yns- éav dé TO 


éoTe TO 


Gdas pwpavO 7, &v Tint adu- 
obnoerat; His obdév ioxter 


€Tt, eb pn BrAnoev ew 
Katamatetobar tro Top 
EVO pw@Tuv. 


Me. 9: 
50. Kadov 76 4das- 


éav 6€ TO Gas avadov 
L 2 ’ , \ 2 
yevnrar, ev Time abTo ap- 
tooete; “Exere ey éav- 
a ov ‘ > , 2 
Tots Ga Kal elpnvevere ev 


adAndots. 


Le. 14: 


34. Kadov 
aXas: 


a \ 
oty 70d 
éay 6€ Kal 70 Gdas 

ial rd , > y 
pwpavOn, év tive apTvdn- 
o€Tal; 

tA > ipl ” 
35. Ore els yfv, ore 
els Komplay etOeTov éaruy- 
€&y Baddovoew airo. ‘O 


yA Los > \f > Ul 
EXWVY WTA AKOVELY AKOVETO). 


Mt. 5, 18. jpwpavby: three minus. papavbn (Vulg. evanuerit) (simi- 
larly in Le.); — BAnbev e€w karar. SBC and elsewhere; BAnOnva efw Kar 


«at. DE K etc. 


Me. 9, 59. yervnrau: 
Thv ynv D, 69. 


Le. 14, 25. ynv: 


Vitor 


13. Vos estis sal ter- 
rae. Quod si sal evanu- 
erit, in quo salietur? 
Ad nihilum valet ultra, 
nisi ut mittatur foras 
et conculcetur ab ho- 
minibus. 


Mt. 5: 


13. You are the salt 
of the earth. But if 
the salt lose its savour, 


yernoerar D. 


Me. 9: 

50. Bonum est sal. 
Quod si sal insulsum 
fuerit, in quo illud con- 
dietis? Habete in vo- 
bis sal et pacem habete 
inter vos. 


Me. 9: 
49. Salt is good. 
But if the salt become 
unsavoury; wherewith 


Le. 14: 


34. Bonum est. sal. 
Si autem sal evanuerit, 
in quo condietur ? 

35. Neque in terram 
neque in sterquilinium 
utile est, sed foras mit- 
tetur. Qui habet aures 
audiendi, audiat. 


Le. 14: 


34. Salt is good. 
But if the salt shall 
lose its savour, where- 
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wherewith shall it be will you season it? with shall it be sea- 
salted? It is good for Have salt in you, and soned? 


nothing any more but have peace among you. 35. It is profitable 
to be cast out and to be neither for the land nor 
trodden on by men. for the dunghill, but 


shall be cast out. He 
that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear! 

In St. Matthew, the short saying forms part of the 
Sermon on the Mount and immediately follows the beati- 
tudes, of which the beatitude of those who suffer persecution 
for justice’ sake directly precedes it. Similarly to the 
verses which precede and to those which follow — concern- 
ing the light on the candle-stick and the city on a hill—the 
words regarding the salt of the earth refer especially to the 
Apostles and disciples who had crowded round their divine 
Master during the instruction (v. 1). They have, however, 
also their application to all the members of the kingdom. 

In the form in which we find the saying in Matthew, the 
image appears at once in the application to the hearers; it 
is, Indeed, ‘“‘a step taken towards allegorizing,”’ as Jiilicher 
says (II, 73). ‘You are the salt of the earth.” The salt 
serves chiefly for a twofold purpose: to preserve from corrup- 
tion, and to season food, thereby rendering it palatable. 
In this twofold connection the image of the salt may be 
applied to the disciples and to all Christians, as the Fathers 
of the Church have applied them in manifold ways. To 
the truths and the treasures of grace in the Gospel it is 
proper to keep off everywhere the corruption of error and 
wickedness and render men’s worship a sacrifice pleasing 
before the Lord. Rightly, therefore, is reference made to 
the mention in the Old Testament of the use of salt at 
every sacrifice (Lev. 2, 13), and to the example of Eliseus 
who, by means of salt, rendered the bad water of the well 
at Jericho drinkable (4 Reg. 2, 20-22), and to the covenant 
of salt, in forming which some grains of salt were eaten as a 
symbol of unalterable friendship (Lev. 2, 13; Numb. 18, 
193° Parr 13¥ 5): 
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The form 76 &das is used in the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
and in the later versions, instead of the regular 6 4s. 

In Palestine, salt was procured from the “Salt Sea,” i.e., the Dead 
Sea, as is mostly the case at the present day. In the 20-26% solid 
component parts which these waters contain, there are about 7% of 
common salt. According to Pococke, this common salt can be obtained 
in a very simple manner by digging holes in the sea shore and filling 
them with the salt-water. The burning heat of the sun in a short 
time causes the water to evaporate, leaving an incrustation of salt. 
The salt thus obtained, which is more or less impure, is sold without 
any further preparation in Jerusalem and throughout the country.! But 
it seems doubtful, as Richen observes, whether this was the method 
followed in earlier times. For salt obtained in this way would consist 
mostly of salts of magnesia, the percentage of which in the Dead Sea 
is considerably larger than that of chloride of sodium or common salt. 
Such salt must at least be purified by washing in fresh water. More- 
over, at the present day, the native Bedouins who are engaged in the 
work of extracting the salt have from long practice learned a simple 
method of removing all impurities. In the holes dug in the sea shore, 
mentioned by Richen, they allow only some of the water to evaporate. 
As the common salt crystallizes much more quickly than the other 
mineral parts, the crust of salt which forms on the bottom of the hole 
consists, at least in the beginning, for the most part of the useful com- 
mon salt. A Bedouin then stands in the hole, the water in which reaches 
to his chest, and with his feet scrapes the salt from the bottom into a 
sack. This salt, of course, is also somewhat impure, but it can be puri- 
fied by repeated washings in ordinary water, and in this way the more 
easily dissolved salts of magnesia together with the other component 
parts are removed. The salt is then sold everywhere throughout the 
country and used by the people. A great bed of rock salt exists south- 
west of the Dead Sea, in the Djebel Usdum or Djebel el-Melah (hill of 
salt), the basis of which to a height of 30-45 meters consists of rocks of 
pure bluish salt.’ 

In addition to the two purposes already mentioned, for which salt 
serves, bad salt can also be used, at least in these days, in small quanti- 
ties mixed with other stuffs as manure. Some, taking Luke, 14, 35 into 
special consideration, would fain interpret the expression 76 aXas 77s yis pri- 
marily in this latter sense (Schanz, Mt. p. 172). But it cannot be proved 


1 Cf. Pococke, ‘Beschreibung des Morgenlaubes,” 1771, p. 54. 

2 Baedeker-Benzinger, “‘Palastina®” (Leipzig 1904), p. 120; F. de Sauley, ‘‘Voy- 
age autour de la Mer Morte,” I (Paris 1853), pp. 247-52; L. Lartet in: Duc de Luynes, 
“Voyage d’exploration 4 la Mer Morte” (Paris 1871-6), III, 87-9, 286-8; K. Meus- 
burger, ‘“Das tote Meer”’ (Brixen 1908), pp. 110 et seq. 172. 
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that the use of salt as manure was known to the ancients, nor can the 
words in Luke be used as proof of such knowledge, as we shall see from 
the interpretation of those words. On the contrary, salt land, in the 
Bible, expresses barren land (Job, 39, 6; Ps. 106, Hebr. 107, 34; Jer. 
17,7; Soph. 2,9; cf. Jude. 9,45). Pliny also says (XXXI, 7, 80): “Omnis 
locus, in quo reperitur sal, sterilis est nihilque gignit.” 


“But if the salt shall lose its savor, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned?”’ No other seasoning will restore to salt the 
savor which it has lost. It remains perfectly useless: “It is. 
good for nothing any more but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden on by men.”’ 

The first proposition, ‘“You are the salt of the earth,” 
furnishes of itself the application for the second: If the 
truths and the graces of the Gospel do not preserve you, and 
if, untrue to your vocation, you lose your strength and 
efficiency for others as well as yourself, then there are no 
other means by which you can be aided. There remains 
no other fate for you but to be cast out of the kingdom of 
God and to suffer eternal ruin. 


The assertion that salt loses its savor has been questioned by many, 
and chemical observations have furnished grounds for the doubt by 
showing that perfectly pure common salt is not hygroscopic, in other 
words, does not absorb moisture from the air. But there are facts to 
be noted on the other side. In the first place, experience shows that in 
damp warehouses our ordinary salt becomes insipid and tasteless; in the 
next place, chemistry shows us that impure salt mixed with salts of 
magnesium and other impurities is notably susceptible to the effects of 
the air. It is to be observed, moreover, that the salt from the Dead 
Sea, in particular, is mixed with many inorganic substances and is very 
impure.’ Hence Palestinian salt is much more liable to become insipid, 
whether from lying a long time on the strand exposed to the weather, 
or from being stored in damp, musty warehouses. The expressions, 
however, in Pliny, sal iners (XXXI, 7, 82), and coepit sal tabescere (XXX, 
9, 95), pointed out by Weiner (‘‘Bibl. Realwérterbuch’’), do not (accord- 
ing to the context) refer to the salt losing its proper savor. 


,' For the percentage of salt and the various salts in the Dead Sea, ef. L. Lartet,. 
“Etude de la salure de la Mer Morte,” in Duc de Luynes, III, 269-99; K. Meusburger, 
‘‘Das tote Meer” (Brixen 1908), pp. 80-7; and for salt and salt production in general, 
ef. V. v. Richter, “Lehrb. d. anorg. Chemie*” (Bonn 1889), p. 321 et seq. 
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In St. Mark, the words concerning salt form the close 
of the admonition addressed by our divine Lord to the dis- 
ciples on the occasion of the dispute amongst themselves 
regarding precedence. Here, the characteristics of a true 
parable are more strictly preserved in the form, without the 
direct application to the disciples: ‘Salt is good. But if 
the salt become unsavored: wherewith will you season 
it?” The sense is the same as in Matthew, only in the 
context the exclusive reference of the words to the disciples 
and their vocation is more strongly accentuated. 

As, above all things, the Apostles, to prosecute success- 
fully the labors of their calling, must have the necessary 
qualifications, our Lord added the warning: “Have salt. 
in you,” that thus they might be able to season the world 
with the teaching and the graces of the Gospel, ‘‘and have peace 
among you,” by avoiding such disputes about precedence. 

In St. Luke, the form in which the words are put corres- 
ponds to that employed by St. Mark. They precede the 
exhortation given to the multitude regarding the conditions 
necessary for following Christ, for the confirmation of which 
the two parables of the Builder of a Tower and the King 
Going to War were to serve (v. 25-32). Our divine Saviour 
concludes these with the words: ‘‘So likewise any one of 
you that does not renounce all he possesses cannot be my 
disciple” (v. 33). 

Then, without any transition, He subjoins the new 
parable: “Salt is good. But if the salt shall lose its savor, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is profitable neither for 
the soil nor for the dunghill, but shall be cast out.” The 
mention of the land and the manure heap more particularly 
accentuates the utter uselessness of the salt which has lost 
its savor. For if other things become corrupt and no longer 
suited to their purpose, they can be used, at least, as 
manure if they are taken at once to the field, or are thrown 
with other refuse on the manure heap. 

But it by no means follows from this that salt in a good condition 
was used for manuring arable land. Kozpia is found nowhere but here 
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in the New Testament (and as a variant in Le. 13, 8); on the other 
hand, it occurs frequently in the Septuagint (for four different Hebrew 
terms). It has the signification, as a rule, of 7 xdmpos, “dung, manure” 
(cf. the Septuagint, 4 Reg. 9, 37; Thren. 4, 5, etc.), also “dungheap” 
(Job, 2, 8. Cf. 1 Reg. 2, 8, and Ps. 112, Hebr. 113, 7, and the wvAy 
Ths korpias in Jerusalem, 2 Esdras, 2, 13, etc.). In the latter sense it 
suits the present passage best. In the East, certainly it was not only in 
Job’s country that such necessary places were to be found near houses, 
tcwns, and villages, where all refuse and offal were thrown. 


The parable ends in Luke with the monition: “He that 
has ears to hear, let him hear!”’ which we met with in the 
first parable. 

The words of the simile in Luke are addressed to the 
entire multitude. They are to point out to all hearers how 
necessary it is in following Christ to do really all that is 
required of His true disciples that they may co-operate with 
the treasures of the Gospel, and render the strength residing 
in it efficacious for themselves and for others. 


Herr Georg Aicher, in the Biblische Zeitschrift (V [1907], pp. 48-59), 
reconstructs the text of this parable according to a notion of his own as 
to how it ran originally. ‘You are the millstone of the earth. If the 
millstone is broken, what will it grind? It is fit for nothing but to be 
thrown out and be trodden under foot by men.” The argument on 
behalf of this new interpretation seems to me to break down utterly at 
all points. Compare my further treatment of the subject in Zeitschrift 
fiir kath. Theologie, XX XI (1907), 553-8. 


This image of the salt has very special application to all 
those who in virtue of their calling have been chosen to 
labor actively for others and for the salvation of men’s 
souls. They must above all things preserve themselves as 
the salt which keeps far away the corruption of error and of 
moral evil; they must communicate to all the savor of the 
true spirit of Christ. 

In the liturgy of the Church this parable, according to 
St. Matthew’s version, together with the two that follow, is 
used in the office for the Doctors of the Church as the 
Gospel for the Mass In medio Ecclesiae. Portion of the 
interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount by St. Augus- 
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tine and from the commentaries on St. Matthew of Saints 
Hilary, John Chrysostom, Jerome, and Bede, as well as 
from the writings of Saints Leo the Great, Peter Chrysologus, 
Gregory the Great, and Isidore of Seville, serve as lessons 
of the third nocturn. 


LV. LVI. 


THE LAMP ON THE LAMP-STAND, 


AND THE CITY ON THE MOUNTAIN 
Matthew, 5, 14-16; Mark, 4, 21; Luke, 8, 16; 11, 38 


V7 
" 


>) 


%)| found in 
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Mt. 5, 14-16: 

14. ‘Yyets éore TO Pas 
Tov Koopov. Ov dvvaTar 
KpuB Hvar 
Opous KELevn: 

15. ov6é Kaiovow dbx- 


TONS eT ava 


vov kal TWeacw avroy 
bad Tov podtov, ad’ Ex 
Thy Nuxviav, Kal apTrEL 


Taou Tots &v TH oikig. 


16. Otrws A\auParw 7d 
pas budv eurpocbey TaV 
avOpwrav, STws dwow 
buav Ta Kaha Epya Kal 
Tareépa 


dofacwow Tov 


buav Tov ev Tots ovpavots. 


Le. 8, 16.  ovders: 
another parable. — 11, 
Textus rec.; — geyyos: 


all three Synoptists. 


Me. 4, 21: 


21. Kal au- 


Tois, OTL pHTL EpXeTar O 
t ov e \ \ I 
bxvos, va bird TOV podroy 


éhevyev 


| t \ \ , ‘3 
TOR } VO THY KXWHY; 
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ovx wa emt THv duxXvLaY 

TOT; 


Syr. Curet. has these words first: 
kputrov 1, 28 and some others, 


33.  KpuTTnV: 
gws SNBCD etc. 


aq = 1] HE proverb of the Lamp on the Lamp-stand is 


Matthew joins to 


it the words about the city on the mountain. 


ers LO mel loos 


8, 16. Ovdels dé dbx- 


vov aWas KaNvmrer avrov 


U * « la e 
OKEVEL 7) UTOKATO) KALYNS 


ann’ dux- 


t 4 ev £ J 
vias TiOnow, wa Ol €lo- 


TlOnow, éml 
Topevopevo. BAETWOLY TO 
Pas. 

11, 33. Ovdels 
oe ? \ / 
awas els KpurTny TiOnoww 
ode bard Tov pddtoy, adn’ 


\UXVOV 


éxl tHv duxviav, iva ot 
elamopevoyevor TO Heyyos 
Brerwour. 


He spoke 
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Mt. 5, 14-16: Me. 4, 21: LenSs1677 108 33: 
14. Vos estis lux 
mundi. Non _ potest 


civitas abscondi super 
montem posita. 

15. Neque accendunt 
lucernam et ponunt 
eam sub modio, sed 
super candelabrum, ut 
luceat omnibus, qui in 
domo sunt. 


16. Sic luceat lux 
vestra coram homini- 
bus, ut videant opera 
vestra bona et: glorifi- 
cent patrem vestrum, 
qui in caelis est. 


Mt. 5: 

14. You are the light 
of the world. A city 
seated on a mountain 
cannot be hid. 

15. Neither do men 
light a lamp and put it 
under a bushel, but 
upon a stand, that it 
may shine to all that 
are in the house. 

16. So let your light 
shine before men, that 
they may see your good 
works and glorify your 
Father who is in 
heaven. 


21. Et dicebat illis: 
Numquid venit lucerna, 
ut sub modio ponatur 
aut sub lecto? Nonne 
ut super candelabrum 
ponatur ? 


Me. 4: 


21. And he said to 
them: Is a lamp 
brought in to be put 
under a bushel, or un- 
der a bed? and not to 
be set on a lamp-stand ? 


8,16. Nemo autem 
lucernam accendens 
operit eam vase aut 
subtus lectum ponit, 
sed supra candelabrum 
ponit, ut intrantes vi- 
deant lumen. 

11, 33. Nemo _lucer- 
nam accendit et in 
abscondito ponit neque 
sub modio, sed supra 


candelabrum, ut qui 
ingrediuntur, lumen 
videant. 

Les: 


16. Now no man, 
lighting a lamp, covers 
it with a vessel, or puts 
it under a bed; but he 
sets it upon a stand, 
that they who come in 
may see the light. 

11, 33: 

33. No man lights a 
lamp, and puts it in a 
hidden place, nor under 
a bushel: but upon a 
stand, that they that 
come in may see the 
light. 


In St. Matthew, the two images are directly joined to 
In St. Mark, the interpretation of the 
parable of the Sower (Me. 4, 14-20) precedes the simile of 
the Lamp on the Stand, and after some further lessons, is 
followed by the simile of the Growing Seed (Me. 4, 26-29) 


the preceding one. 
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and the Grain of Mustard-seed (Me. 4, 30-32). St. Luke 
quotes the saying of the Lamp on the Stand twice, the first 
time, like Mark, at the end of the explanation of the parable 
of the Sower (Le. 8, 11-15), and again in combination with 
Christ’s repudiation of the Pharisees’ accusation that He 
was in league with Beelzebub and the demand for a sign 
from heaven (11, 17, 32). 


The commentators rightly point out that the repetition of the words 
in two wholly different passages in Luke is a proof that our divine Lord 
made use of these short, terse sayings on different occasions. As we 
have remarked before, Jiilicher admits with reference to Matthew, 18, 
25 that not only is the repetition to be found in the original MSS., but 
also that our divine Saviour Himself actually repeated His words (II, 
310). But in the present instance he will not admit any knowledge of 
such a thing, and therefore institutes long investigations into the liter- 
ary connection of the four accounts of the saying about the light and its 
display, and into the correct place to which this saying originally and 
exclusively belonged. Finally, he is unable to award it a place in any 
definite relation whatever. We may pass over such illuminating dis- 
cussions on ‘‘the doubtless loosely handed down saying’ about the 
light, without suffering any loss in our comprehension of these figura- 
tive words. 


The image of the light is frequently used in Holy Scrip- 
ture. It was employed by the Prophets particularly with 
reference to the Messiah. ‘‘Darkness shall not remain,” 
says the Prophet Isaias to the people, “where there was 
vexation. In the earlier time he brought affliction upon the 
land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthali; but in the time 
to come he will bring to honor the way to the sea, the lands 
beside the Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. The people that 
walk in darkness shall see a great light, and to those that 
dwell in the land of dusk and gloom shall light shine forth” 
(Is. 9, 1 et seg. Hbr. 8, 23; 9,1). Of the “servant of Je- 
hovah” the same Prophet repeats: ‘“‘I will give thee for a. 
covenant to the people, for a light to the Gentiles: that 
thou mayest open the eyes of the blind, and bring forth 
the prisoner out of prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison-house” (Is. 42, 6 A; cf. 49, 6; 60, 1-3). 
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As Matthew lays stress on the fulfilment in Christ of 
that first prophecy (Mt. 4, 15), so John in the first verses 
of his Gospel particularly describes our divine Saviour as 
the ‘true light which enlightens every man that comes 
into this world” (Joh. 1, 9), and he tells us how Christ 
repeatedly described Himself as the Light of the world 
(3, 19; 8, 12; 9, 5; 12, 35,46; cf.n.4 XIV). ~7And this 
is the declaration which we have heard from him, and 
declare unto you: That God is light, and in him there is 
no darkness” (1 Joh. 1, 5). 

But as the sun communicates its light to other heavenly 
bodies causing them to become in turn diffusers of light, 
so would Christ spread the light of His truth and grace 
amongst men by means of men. Thus He appoints men 
to be diffusers of the light in the world: ‘You are the light 
of the world” (Mt. 5, 14). 


There cannot be the least question, therefore, of a “contradiction” 
to the other sayings about the light, and far less can there be the smallest 
question of such a thing as that ‘Jesus would have included Himself in 
the duets in verse 13 and the following verses,” as a mere man, if Matthew 
himself had not been sole author of this saying, as Jiilicher groundlessly 
assumes he was (II, 79). 


As in the previous parable, Matthew gives us here the 
image at the same time with its application to the disciples 
and further to all the faithful followers of Christ. The 
meaning of the image is clear without further elaboration. 
The disciples of Christ are to cause the light of His Gospel, 
“full of grace and truth,’ to shine on the world, that is to 
say, on all mankind, so that everywhere the darkness of error 
and the night of evil may be dispelled from man’s will and 
understanding. Thus this image in its meaning has a close con- 
nection with the preceding saying about the salt of the earth. 

From the image which He chose, our Lord develops a 
complete parable to enforce the necessity of causing the 
light to shine forth: ‘Neither do men light a’ lamp and 
put it under a bushel, but upon a stand, that it may shine — 
to all that are in the house” (Mt. 5, 15). 
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Avxvos is the term used to describe the small portable oil lamps which 
in the house were usually placed on high lamp-stands (i dvxvia, LXX 
and N. T.). Kaéew means “‘to light”? and also “to let burn” as well 
(cf. LXX, Lev. 24, 2, 3). In contradistinction to drrev, the usual term 
for ‘to kindle,’ we may here understand it in the second sense. 

The bushel (6 yédv0s, the Latin modius) was the general measure for 
dry substances (1 modius = 8.75 liters). Such a measure, or a Jewish 
dry measure equivalent to it, formed part of the usual household uten- 
sils, being required especially for the measuring of the corn and meal 
used for the bread which was made daily. 

The lamp on the stand diffuses its light on all “that are in the 
house,” because the ordinary dwelling in Palestine consists of but one 
room in which all the members of the family live. 


In Matthew, the application is contained in the second 
link of the parable: ‘“‘So let your light shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
who is in heaven” (v. 16). Not alone by the preaching of 
the doctrine are they to be the light of the world, but also 
by observing it themselves, by rendering the grace and 
truth of the Gospel efficacious and fruitful by means of 
their own good works. Christ had explained already in the 
Beatitudes the works which are of the greatest importance. 

But the supreme aim and the final goal for every one 
must be, ever and always, the honor and glory of God. 

The parable in St. Matthew and in St. Luke is presented 
to us without the direct reference to the hearers and without 
the application in the second portion. The meaning is, how- 
ever (apart from Le. 11, 33), exactly the same, and the devi- 
ations in the narrative are more in the form and the grammar. 


Next to the bushel, for which Luke, 8, 16 uses the general term 76 
oxedos, both Evangelists mention the bed or mattress or couch (4 xAivn) 
which is to be distinguished from the xoirn previously mentioned. The 
term xAivn is used in the Septuagint for three Hebrew words. According 
to its etymology, it describes everything used for support or to lean 
against, and in profane writers it is used especially for the couches at the 
dinner table. From the words of the Gospel we must assume that the 
kdtvn stood on legs so that the lamps could be thrust under it, for as 
these little earthenware lamps were very low, the supports of the couch 
need not have been high to suit the idea of our parable. 
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In the second passage in Luke, after the modius, a “dark nook” or 
“corner” is mentioned (es xpurrnv). Instead of the oxytone, xpumrny, 
many texts here have xpirrnv, which would mean a “erypt,” a “dark 
subterranean room.” Modern commentators, however, prefer eis xpur7nv 
according to its analogy with eis uaxpdy, etc., whereby every dark hidden 
place in general is described. The same sense is given by the conjec- 
tural emendation els xpumrov. 


Taken in conjunction with the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding explanation of the parable of the Sower, it is obvious 
that the saying about the lamp on the lamp-stand in Mark 
and in Luke, 8, 16, is to be referred in the sense in which 
Matthew expressly presents it, to fruitfulness in good works. 

On the other hand, the sequence in Luke, 11, 33 points 
to another meaning. The adversaries had asked for a sign 
from heaven, and this saying, probably, was intended to 
remind them that such a sign was not necessary for the 
recognition of Christ. For God the Father had sent Him 
as the Light into this world and had not hidden the Light 
under a bushel. All who are of good-will can recognize it 
easily without a sign from heaven being necessary to them. 

In Matthew the saying about the city on the mountain is 
inserted together with the image of the light of the world: 
‘““A city seated on a mountain cannot be hid” (Mt. 5, 14). 


There were several such hill cities in Galilee which naturally were 
visible at a great distance on all sides; such were Safed, which can be 
fully viewed from Lake Gennesareth,! and Itabyrion, the little citadel 
on Mount Tabor (562 m.), etc. Although we need not assume that 
Jesus, when He spoke these words, was referring to such a city, still 
the fact that His hearers, particularly in Galilee, were familiar with such 
examples enables us to understand more easily our Lord’s choice of the 
image which He employed. 


The meaning of the saying is variously interpreted. On 
account of its close connection with the words about the 
lamp on the stand, and the similarity between the two 
images, we shall probably come nearer to the exact mean- 

1 Kight hundred thirty eight meters above the Mediterranean Sea, 1046 above the 


level of Lake Gennesareth, and about two and one-half hours’ distance from where 
the Jordan flows into the lake. 
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ing if we accept this similitude in the same sense as the 
former. The disciples, by reason of the treasures of truth 
and grace intrusted to them, are like a city situated high 
upon a mountain, like a lamp set upon a stand. As they are 
to let their light shine by means of their good works, they 
must live so that they may be an example to all, and that 
they may not have reason to fear the regards of men which 
are fixed on them. Thus, as St. Chrysostom observes, our 
Lord exhorts them to lead a life of virtue befitting their 
high calling (radw adrots ba rovrwy eis axpiBeav dye Biov. 
Hom. 15 in Mt. n.7. M. 57, 232). At the same time, as 
the holy Doctor adds, the image must have encouraged the 
disciples, for “‘the force and efficacy of the Gospel can no 
more remain hidden than can a city standing high on a 
mountain.” 

The two images are applied in manifold ways. In the 
first place, as we have seen, they apply to those whose 
vocation it is to instruct and to guide others. As they, in 
virtue of their office, are favored beyond others and have 
part in the work of Christ, so they are, preferably, to let 
the light of their teaching and of their life shine upon all. 
They, in a more especial manner, are like unto a city on a 
mountain, because the regards of all men are fixed upon 
them, and they are to be a model for all. 

Hence we find the two similes together with the preced- 
ing one used in the liturgy as the Gospel in the Mass de 
Communi Doctorum In medio Ecclesiae. 

The image of the light, moreover, may be applied to the 
truths of the Gospel and the treasures of divine grace which 
it has brought to man; further, it can be applied to holiness 
of life in the members of the Church, etc. 

The Church itself is also rightly compared to a city on 
a mountain; for the Prophets have already made use of a 
similar image for the coming kingdom of the Messiah (ef. 
Is. 2, 2 et seg.; Mich. 4, 1, e¢ seq.). 

For the application of the image of the light to Christ, 
cf. Parable LXIV. 
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THE BUILDER. THE KING GOING 


TO WAR 
Luke, 14, 28-33 


7=a/HE two similes of the man building a tower and 


ih 
y h 


Luke alone: 


Le. 14, 28-33: 
28. Tis yap €& budv béd\oav mbpyov 
olxodoujoa, ovxl mp&rov xabicas Pndi- 
Cer THY Oamayny, et Exe eis ATapTLopOY ; 


29. iva un wore Oevros alTrovd beyue- 
tov Kal uw ioxvovTos ExTeNEoaL, WaVTES 
ot OewpodyTes GpEwvTa AUT EuTraifeu, 


£ 


30. Aeyovres, Ste ObTOS 6 aVOpwros 
HpEato oikodomety Kal ovK taxuoev ExTE- 
Neva. 


oly H 


érépw Bacrret ouuBadety els modEuor, 


tis Baovrrels  mTopevdmevos 
ovxl Kabloas mp@rov Bovdeloetar, ei du- 
patos éoTw ev deka XiNLaow vVravTjoaL 
T@ mera elKoor XiALadwyY EpxXouEeva Emr’ 
avTov; 

32. Ei 6€ unye, ére abtod roppw dv- 
Tos, mpeoBelay amoorelNas Epwra Ta 
mpos elpnvny. 

33. Oltws oby ras e& budv, ds odK 
aTOTACOETAL TAaOLV Tots éauTOD vmrap- 
xovow, ov divarat elvat pov padnrns. 


the king going to war are recorded for us by St. 


Le. 14, 28-33: 

28. Quis enim ex vobis, volens 
turrim aedificare, non prius sedens 
computat sumptus, qui necessarii 
sunt, si habeat ad perficiendum, 

29. ne, posteaquam posuerit fun- 
damentum et non potuerit perficere, 
omnes, qui vident, incipiant illudere 
el, 

30. dicentes: Quia hic homo 
coepit aedificare et non potuit con- 
summare ? 

31. Aut quis rex, iturus com- 
mittere bellum adversus alium 
regem, non sedens prius cogitat, 
si possit cum decem milibus occur- 
rere el, qui cum viginti milibus venit 
ad se? 

32. Alioquin, adhuc illo longe 
agente, legationem mittens rogat ea, 
quae pacis sunt. 

33. Sic ergo omnis ex vobis, qui 
non renuntiat omnibus quae pos- 
sidet, non potest meus esse discipu- 
lus. 


V. 28. yap: de D, e; is wanting in ab ff2l1q;— es amapricpov B 
DLR ete.; ra es awapr. SA Hetc.; ra mpos ar. F V X and elsewhere, 


Textus rec. — 29. aptwvrar 


D, e.—38l.  ovxe: ovk evdews 
DR X etc., Textus rec. 


QUTW 


eT. 
D; — Bovdrevoerat & B etc.; Bovdeverar 


30. yeNovres: peddAovow eye 
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Le. 14: 

28. For which of you having a mind to build a tower, does not first 
sit down and count the cost, whether he have wherewithal to finish it: 

29. lest, after he has laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that see it begin to mock him, 

30. and say: This man began to build, and was not able to finish. 

31. Or what king, about to go to make war against another king, 
will not first sit down, and take counsel whether he be able, with ten 
thousand, to meet him that with twenty thousand comes against him? 

32. Else whilst the other is yet afar off, sending an embassy, he 
asks conditions of peace. 

33. So likewise every one of you that does not renounce all that he 
possesses, cannot be my disciple. 


The two similes so closely joined together form part of 
the instruction on following Christ and fellowship with Him 
which was given to the multitude at the end of the parable 
of the Great Supper (Le. 14, 25-35). According to the 
time, this instruction was given towards the end of our 
Lord’s public life between the last Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple and His last journey to Jerusalem. We may 
assume that the place where it was given was a street in 
Perea where Christ while at dinner on a Sabbath in the 
house of a Pharisee had proposed the three parables which 
have banquets as their subject (cf. Parables XX VI, XXXII, 
XXXIIT). 

In reference to the last of these three parables the 
Evangelist remarks: “And there went great multitudes with 
him (ovveropebovro): and turning he said to them: If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever 
does not carry his cross and come after me, cannot be my 
disciple” (v. 25-27). Thus, by these words, He requires 
from those who would follow Him and become His disciples 
that they should possess the spirit of complete self-renuncia- 
tion, of detachment from all earthly ties, and that following 
in His footsteps they should take up the Cross. 

Having regard to the views prevailing in Israel, the 
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accentuation of these necessary conditions was of special 
significance. For as the children of Abraham, the members 
of the chosen nation believed that without further effort on 
their part they had a right to participate in the great Ban- 
quet of the Messiah, and that they had no need to trouble 
themselves, as the Messiah required, about a life of penance 
and self-denial. 

In proof (ris yap) of the serious necessity of that condi- 
tion for following Him and being His disciple, our Lord 
added the two similes of men building a tower or going to 
war, and to these subjoined the saying about the salt (v. 
34 et seqg.; cf. Parable LIV). 

“For which of you having a mind to build a tower, 
does not first sit down, and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewithal to finish it’? (v. 28). Our divine Saviour chose 
an example on which those present could have no difficulty 
in giving an opinion. Any one who wished to build a tower 
in his vineyard should first count the cost, and then com- 
pare it with his means. If he were to begin at once, he 
would run the risk of his money running short before the 
work was finished; in which case every one would justly 
laugh at him (v. 29 et seq.). 


The “tower” (ripyos) has had to stand a great many shots of conjec- 
ture from the expounders. Van Koetsveld errs in thinking that Bauer 
was the first to turn it into “palace.’’ Maldonatus connects “palatia 
turresque”’ with this image (p. 288A), and the latest of modern com- 
mentators sees in it ‘“‘a building more ornamental than necessary put 
up by one who can afford a little more than others, and is not inclined 
to economy” (Jiilicher, II, 202). Others are satisfied with defining it as 
“a tower-like building affording a safe dwelling’? (Schanz, Le. p. 389; 
Wilke-Grimm, Clavis N. T.‘ p. 389: “aedificium turri forma simile, quo 
tuto et commode habitari possit’’). 

In a country with many vineyards like Palestine the object most 
likely to appeal to the “multitudes” would be a watch-tower in the small 
vineyards, as Van Koetsveld rightly observes (I, 326). On an ordinary 
man of the people who owned a vineyard the building of such a tower 
would entail an outlay which might easily exceed his modest income. 
Hence, it would be necessary for him to consider whether his means 
were sufficient to meet the expenses. Such a tower moreover was not 
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indispensable, for where the means did not permit of it, the watchman 
might content himself with a little hut covered with leaves, such as is 
usual at the present day in Northern Palestine. 


The second example is taken by our Lord, not from 
daily life, but from the case of a war between two princes. 
In this instance, also, the hearers would have no difficulty 
in forming an opinion, accustomed as they were in those 
days in the East to rebellions and wars. 

“Or what king, about to go to make war against another 
king, will not first sit down, and take counsel whether he 
is able with ten thousand to meet him that, with twenty 
thousand, comes against him” (vy. 31). Every one would 
consider such timely deliberation as absolutely indispensable. 
Notwithstanding the superior strength of the attacking party, 
the prince attacked might still hope —by some means — 
to conquer. In any case, it was a serious and difficult 
affair, and required consideration. 

Such a state of affairs generally ends in the manner 
pointed out by Christ: ‘‘Else, whilst the other is yet afar 
off, sending an embassy, he asks conditions of peace” 
(yii32) 

In comparison with the first, in this second image the 
interests involved are of far more importance. In the first, 
it is a question of an example taken from private life in 
which the person concerned had nothing worse to fear than 
the derision of the people. Here, on the contrary, in this 
instance of political life, far more is at stake, the lives and 
the property of the prince and his subjects. In the first 
instance, if the man had not sufficient money to carry on 
the building, the work simply should be discontinued, and 
he would have to be content with the little cottage and the 
hut which he had previously occupied. But the prince 
could only buy peace at a greater or less sacrifice according 
to the conditions imposed by the stronger combatant. 

Both images, however, contain in common one lesson 
which is: that before we enter upon an undertaking, we 
should reflect well, and examine into all that we are required 
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to do in order to bring the matter to a happy issue; and 
then compare our strength and our means with what is 
required of us. 

Our Lord, in the concluding words, gives us the explana- 
tion of the two similes: ‘‘So likewise every one of you 
that does not renounce all that he possesses, cannot be my 
disciple” (v. 33). In these words, He repeats the same 
thought which He had expressed previously in verses 26 
and 27. Whoever is resolved to follow Him and to be His 
disciple, must be prepared to renounce all earthly attach- 
ments. 

At the first glance, this explanation seems to present 
a certain difficulty, which commentators have tried in 
various ways to remove. In the first place, however, we 
must recall that principal rule for the explanation of all 
parables so often insisted upon, that we are only to keep 
in view the point of comparison which our Lord had in 
mind. Clearly, we can only discover this point of compari- 
son in what is common to both parables, for both are to 
serve the same end and to illustrate the same lesson. 

In these parables, therefore, we have to maintain, as 
Christ’s principal idea, that all who desire to become His 
disciples must reflect well on the sacrifices which will be 
exacted from them as the conditions for following Him, just 
as in daily life every sensible man reflects before he under- 
takes anything. This examination into the duties and 
conditions to be fulfilled is not to deter us from following 
Christ, but, on the contrary, to urge every one to unite 
himself to Christ with that complete detachment from 
earthly things, that generous spirit, that readiness for every 
sacrifice, which He requires from His disciples. 


In this sense, very well brought out by Maldonatus, neither the 
explanation of the simile nor the sequence in which it is found presents 
any difficulty. 

On the other hand, if the point of comparison is disregarded and 
the individual parts of the parable are drawn into the explanation, then 
nothing follows but confusion. Only by attaching an unjustifiable and 
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erroneous importance to the details can it be deduced, for instance, that 
here Christ does not invite all to follow Him; that our spiritual enemy 
is twice as strong as we are; that it would be wise to accept his condi- 
tions of peace, ete. 

All this is utterly remote from Christ’s end and aim in these similes. 
On the contrary, He would point out, solemnly and decidedly, more 
especially to the multitudes out of Israel, that it is not enough to follow 
Him with transient enthusiasm, but that to follow Him entails the 
generous acceptance of the duties and the sacrifices which the Gospel 
of the kingdom exacts from all. 

That such solemn admonitions are by no means whatever inconsist- 
ent with the sweet yoke and the easy burdens of our divine Saviour 
requires no detailed explanation. 


Whilst, in the exact explanation and exposition of the 
parable, we are compelled to confine ourselves to our Lord’s 
principal idea, in the application of the two images we are 
by no means restrained within such strict limits. 

According to the Fathers of the Church, the similitude 
of the tower may be applied to the Christian’s life and to 
the practice of the virtues by which we are to become God’s 
building situated on high (1 Cor. 3, 9; 6, 19). The image 
is frequently applied in particular to the striving for perfec- 
tion, as St. Thomas Aquinas, following the lead of St. 
Augustine, beautifully sets forth (Summa 2* 2% q. 189 a. 
10 ad 3). 


The opinion expressed by many, Cajetan and Cornelius a Lapide 
included, that Christ had this reference to evangelical perfection pri- 
marily in view is rejected, rightly, by Maldonatus. 


The other simile of the leaders of war, in its application, 
presents greater difficulty. If we wholly set aside the text 
and context, then the image of the campaign alone may, 
no doubt, very well be applied to the spiritual campaign 
against the mighty powers of darkness; but the details 
of the parable cannot be applied in this manner without 
many limitations. Still more remote from its meaning is 
the referring of the king who advances in superior strength 
against us to God or to Christ. 
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On the other hand, the chief idea of the simile itself is 
a fruitful subject for private meditation, as well as for the 
instruction and encouragement of the Faithful. It teaches 
and urges that detachment of heart and that spirit of 
generous self-sacrifice which we should all manifest in the 
service of God and of which we are given a sublime model 
in the sacred Heart of our divine Redeemer — that Heart 
so utterly detached from everything earthly, so perfect in 
its heroic love, so ready to accept joyfully every sacrifice. 


Both parables find place in the Church’s liturgy as the Gospel in the 
Mass Statuit de Communi Martyris Pontificis 1° 1. and on the Feast of 
St. Basil, 14 June. 

Cf. also St. Bede ad loc. (M. 92, 517 et seqg.); Smaragdus Abb., 
Collect. in Epist. et Evang., In nat. unius Conf. (M. 102, 532-4). 


LIX-LXI. DISCIPLES, SERVANTS, THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


Matthew, 10, 24 et seq.; Luke, 6, 40; John, 13, 16; 15, 20 


ay HE saying about the disciples, the servant, and the 


household is recorded by St. Matthew and also 
in part by St. Luke and St. John: 


Mt. 10, 24 et seq: Le. 6, 40: John, 13, 16; 15, 20: 

24. Ovx éoriy pabnris 40. Otc Eorw wabyris 13, 16. ’Auhy apr 
brép Tov didacKkadov ovdé rep Tov diddcKkadov' KaT- éyw buiv, ovk ~orw dod- 
Sothos wmép Tov Kipioy npticuévos dé mas Eotar os pelfwr Tod Kupiov ad- 


avrov. ws 6 dddoKados a’rod. TOU odé amdaTodos peEl- 
Fav Tod wéuWavros avrov. 

25. ’Apxerovy 7 wa- 15,20. Mvnuovedtere 
OnrH, wa yernrar ws 6 bi- Tov Aoyou, ob Eyw elroy 
Sackados avtod Kal 6 dod- duty: Ovx €orw doddos 
dos ws 6 KUptos a’Tov. Hi meiCwv Tod Kupiov avrod. 
TOV oiKkodeoTrOTnv Beedfe- Ei éué édiwtay, cal buds 
BotX émexadecay, tocw duwtovow* ei Tov dyov 
MaAov Tols oiKLaKoO’s av- mov éThpnoav, Kai Tov 


ToD. bueTEpov THPNGOVGL. 
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brs Sig, AE 
ACP ete. — 25. 


otxtaxots B*, 


Mt. 10: 
24. Non est discipu- 
lus super magistrum 


nec servus super domi- 
num suum. 


25. Sufficit discipulo, 
ut sit sicut magister 
elus, et servo sicut do- 
minus eius. Si patrem- 
familias Beelzebub vo- 
caverunt, quanto magis 
domesticos eius. 


Mt. 10: 


24. The disciple is 
not above the master, 
nor the servant above 
his lord. 

25. It is enough for 
the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the 
servant as his lord. If 
they have called the 
goodman of the house 
Beelzebub, how much 
more them of his house- 
hold ? 


dvdacKkadov: 


Le. 6: 


40. Non est discipu- 
lus super magistrum: 
perfectus autem omnis 
erit, si sit sicut ma- 
gister eius. 


Le. 6: 

40. The disciple is 
not above his master: 
but every one shall be 
perfect even as his mas- 
ter is. 


avrov + NEM ete; 


Tov ovKodO. and rovs otktaxous: 


similarly in Le. 


Tw olKodeoroTn and ros 


John, la- 15: 

13, 16. Amen, amen 
dico vobis, non est ser- 
vus maior domino suo 
neque apostolus maior 
est eo, qui misit illum. 


15,20. Mementote 
sermonis mei, quem 
dixi vobis: Non est 


servus maior domino 
suo. Si me persecuti 
sunt, et vos persequen- 
tur; si sermonem meum 
servaverunt, et vestrum 
servabunt. 


John, 138: 


16. Amen, amen I 
say to you: The ser- 
vant is not greater 
than his lord; neither 
is he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him. 


125) 
20. Remember the 
word that I said to 


you: The servant is 
not greater than his 
master. If they have 
persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you: 
if they have kept my 
word, they will keep 
yours also. 


In Matthew, this saying, which Professor Jiilicher rightly 


regards as a parable, forms part of the instruction given by 
our Lord to His disciples, and belongs to that portion of it 


1 Or: shall be trained according as his master is. 
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which refers to the persecutions threatening them in the 
near future (v. 16-31). 

To console them and give them courage in these tribula- 
tions, the divine Master set before them His own example. 
He compares Himself to a master, a lord, and a father of a 
family, at the same time likening them to disciples, servants, 
and the household. Strictly speaking, only the first two 
images really belong to the parable and those in the second 
part He applies to Himself and His disciples under the new 
image of the goodman of the house and his household. 


These short sayings present no special difficulty. The original read- 
ing in the Codex Vaticanus, 79 oixodeordry and rots oixtaxots, which was 
preferred by Lachmann, deserves special attention for the reason that 
we do not read anywhere that Christ or His disciples were called Beelze- 
bub, and moreover, the name given to the prince of the devils seems 
but little suited to the disciples. But the dative instead of the accusa- 
tive may well have been intended, according to the meaning of the 
expression émixadely twi zt, “to reproach some one with something,” to 
mean the accusation of being in league with Beelzebub,— an accu- 
sation recorded by the Evangelists (cf. 19-21), in which probably the 
disciples also were included (cf. Parables XIX—XX1I). 

In Luke, the saying about the master and the disciple 
has another meaning. It belongs here to the Sermon on the 
Mount; it is subjoined to the parable of the Blind Leaders 
of the Blind and is followed by the image of the Motes and 
Beams (cf. Parable XLVIII). As was explained before, the 
words are intended here to continue the preceding image and 
to impress still more deeply the lesson it contains. In 
order to teach, and to guide others, the leader himself must 
be able to see; otherwise he will be the ruin both of him- 
self and of others. For as a rule, the pupil is not above his 
master, and generally speaking, the pupils resemble the 
master in whose school they have been trained. 


The perfectus of the Vulgate is not the correct rendering of xarnpri- 
opuevos, Which means simply “trained,” “educated” in a certain way by 
a certain master. 

In St. John, our Lord in His farewell discourse twice 
repeats the saying about the servant and the master, in 
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order to encourage the disciples to imitate the example of 
their divine Master’s humility and to give them courage in 
the impending persecutions. 

The words, especially in the form in which we find them 
in St. Matthew and St. John, contain sublime consolations 
for all our divine Saviour’s disciples. The example and the 
model set before them in the Son of God must be, indeed, 
for all who, as Christians, bear His name, an inexhaustible 
source of courage and consolation, of strength and of joy, 
in every affliction. To become like such a master, such a 
lord, such a head of the household must, indeed, suffice 
for each one of His disciples, servants, and domestics. 

Christ has chosen privation, pain, and persecution to be 
His earthly companions, and therefore these same com- 
panions will be welcome to His disciples, for it is only by 
them that they can become like unto their divine Master. 
Hence it is that the love of the Cross, which rejoices in 
sacrifice and is so truly the special characteristic of the true 
disciple of Jesus, has its roots in this saying about the dis- 
ciples and the household. 

Thus each one of these images individually may be used 
efficaciously for meditation and for the exposition of our 
relations with Christ, who in every respect is our Teacher 
and Master, and who acknowledges us as the members of 
His household in the great family of His Church. 


LXII. THE PRUDENT HOUSEHOLDER 
Matthew, 13, 52 
N@aaiiT. MATTHEW relates the simile of the prudent 


>| householder and the well-instructed scribe as 
| follows: 


Mt. 13: Mt. 13: 
52. ‘O 6é efrev atrois: Ava tovro 52. Ait illis: Ideo omnis scriba 
gas ypaupareds pabnrevdels 7 Baci- doctus in regno caelorum similis est 
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hela Tov odpavv Suords éorwv dvOparw homini patrifamilias, qui profert de 
oixodeo rr 7, doTts ExBaddeL Ex TOD Onoav- thesauro suo nova et vetera. 


pod avrod Kawa Kal madaa. 


™m Baoviea & BC ete., ek, Copt., Arm., Eth. version; «& 7 B. 
DM, 42, most of the It. codices, Vulg.; es ryv Baorleay EF GL etc., 
Textus rec. 

Mt. 13: 


52. He said unto them: Therefore every scribe instructed in the 
kingdom of heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who brings 
forth out of his store-chamber new things and old. 


The saying forms the conclusion of the great series of 
parables in the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew. After 
our divine Saviour had proposed the last of these similes He 
put the question to His Apostles: ‘“‘Have you understood all 
these things?”’ and received an answer in the affirmative 
(vol). 

Christ connects the new similitude with their answer by 
the word “‘therefore”’ (61a rotro), that is to say, obviously, 
because they understood the preceding parables and the 
explanations propounded to them. 

As the disciples were called to be teachers in the new 
Messianic kingdom, they were to make use of what they 
had learned and understood from their divine Master’s 
instruction in their labors for others. Hence, our Lord 
designates them first as “scribes instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven.’”’ According to the context we must understand 
these words in the first instance as applying to the previous 
instruction on the mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven. 


T'payparets is the usual term for the Jewish scribe, but it also applies 
generally to every teacher of the sacred ypaupara. Madnrevew ri signifies 
“to be somebody’s disciples”’ and similarly the passive ‘‘to become some- 
body’s disciples”; therefore 77 Bacidela Trav obpardv, as the better attested 
reading runs, is best rendered by the genitive, “disciples of the kingdom 
of Heaven.”’ Many, however, comprehend it in the sense in which we 
find it in the variants found in other MSS., els (rpds) rv Bactdelay Tf. o. 
(cf. Wilke-Grimm, Clavis*, p. 83 s. 0. ypaupyarebs: “doctor sic institutus, 
ut ex ejus doctrina et docendi facultate utilitas redundet ad regnum 
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caelorum”’). The disciples who were to be teachers of the Gospel had 
become ‘‘disciples of the kingdom of Heaven in the school of their 
divine Lord and Master.” 


Christ now compared these future teachers of His king- 
dom and all those who are chosen for the same calling and 
are trained in the same school for the kingdom of Heaven 
to a wise and careful householder who brings out of his store- 
room things both old and new. Thus in this comparison we 
must bear in mind that there is a special reference to the 
parabolical instruction by which it was preceded. Our Lord 
in His teaching had combined both in matter and form the 
old and new, the old truths, long known and recognized, 
with the new mysteries of His kingdom, and the old mode 
of teaching followed by the Jewish teacher with new applica- 
tions full of a new strength and beauty. Hence the dis- 
ciples, having understood this instruction and taken it to 
heart, were to act according to the manner in which they 
had been trained for the kingdom of Heaven by their divine 
Master. They, too, were to combine the old truths and forms 
with the new, and thus to resemble the prudent house- 
holder who knows well how to keep house and to bring forth 
from his storeroom at one time the new things and at another 
the old for the benefit of those committed to his care. 


Onoavpés need not be taken in its most restricted sense of “treasure”’ 
or of “‘treasury.’”’ It means in general the place where anything is laid 
or preserved (cf. the verb riénu), therefore any storeroom. On the other 
hand, we are not to interpret it as referring only to store of provisions, 
but also of clothes, furniture, and whatever else might be useful to the 
household. 

It is quite in keeping with the inferior position of women amongst 
the Orientals that even the storeroom should be in the care of the father 
of the family, whereas with us it would be naturally in the hands of the 
mistress of the house (Van Koetsveld). 


It follows from what has been said that the saying con- 
cerning old and new things is to be referred to the teaching 
which is to be given in the new kingdom of Christ, to the 
matter as well as to the form of the instruction. 
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Professor Jiilicher prefers to regard the 6a rodro “as a remnant of 
another sequence from which Matthew has lifted the saying” and 
he would fain see in this ‘‘a valuable proof of its antiquity” (II, 133). 
But there is not the least foundation for the assertion that the connec- 
tion of the similitude in Matthew with the preceding question and 
answer is an invention of the Evangelist, nor need we ‘with incredible 
stupidity” (with which the Evangelist is credited) characterize the 
speaking in parables as a distinctive mark of the teachers of more recent 
[our Lord’s own] times. Our Lord only takes occasion from the pre- 
vious instruction to recommend the combination of the old and the new 
in the method of teaching which He had Himself pointed out, and in 
every other similar method also, nor does He limit the new method of 
instruction to speaking in parables only. 


What applies in general to the new teaching of the 
Gospel may be applied in various ways to individual parts 
of the Gospel teaching. The Fathers of the Church specially 
favor the application to the Old and the New Testament. 
Others interpret the old things to mean what concerned man 
in ancient times, as for instance, the punishment of sin, 
and the new what refers to the new life in Christ (St. Gregory 
the Great). 


LXIII. THE HOUSE BUILT ON A ROCK AND 
THE HOUSE BUILT ON SAND 


Matthew, 7, 24-27; Luke, 6, 47-49 


ft mil. MATTHEW and St. Luke both relate the 
: simile of the house built upon a rock and the one 


) 4 built upon sand as follows: 
Mt. 7, 24-27: Le. 6, 47-49: 
24. Ilds oty, doris dxover you rods 47. Ids 6 épxduevos mpds pe xal 


t UJ \ “ > , t lal an 
Aoyous ToUTous Kal Tove abro’s, duow- dkolwy you Tv Ndywr Kal ToLv avrovs, 
tA 2 \ f 74 lal « 
Ojnoerar avdpl Ppoviuw, doris wKoddun- todelEw byiv, rl éorly Syoros. 
cev ablrovd Thy olkiav éexl THY TETpar. 
‘ Ud ¢ hit « 
25. Kal xaréBn 4 Bpox} Kal #Oov ot 48. “Opords éorw avOpamrw oiKodo- 
\ S) Le lal 
TOTAMOL Kal Ervevoay ob aveuor Kal mpo- podvTe oikiav, ds Eoxaer Kal EBdOvver 
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SS) 


t lal 
oeTecayv TH oikia éxelyy Kal ovKx erecer’ 
TeeueNiwro yap éml TH réTpay. 


26. Kal ras 6 dxobwy pou rods \6- 
‘yous TovTous Kal wu ToLay adrovs duow- 
O@noerar avdpl pyopS, ooTis wKodduncev 
avrod ry oikiay él ry &upor. 

27. Kal xatéBn % Bpox? Kai ANOov ot 
ToTapol Kal érvevoay ot d&veuor Kal po- 
cexoWay TH oikia exelyy Kai érecev Kal 
WW h wr&ows ablrhs weyadn. 


Mt. v. 24. 
— 25. 


al. mpocexovay, mpoceppntav, mpocerntav. — 27. 


kal €Onxev Oewedov él Ty TETpav’ TAHU- 
pebpns d€ yevouévns mpocépnéev 6 torapds 
TH olxia éxeivy Kal oix toxucev caredoar 
ait nv dia TO Kad@s oikodopjobar abrHpy. 

49. ‘O 6€ dkovoas Kai uw) mohoas 
duos éoTw avOpwrw oixodounoarre 
oixiay éxl Thy hv xwpls Oeuediov, 7 
mpocepniev 6 rotapos, Kal eds cuvere- 
oev Kal éyévero TO PHYMa THs olkias 


éxelyns meya. 


ouowwlncerat & BZ and others; opowow avrov CEG etc. 
nOov: n\Oav B; — rpocerecay SBC etc.; rpocerecov KLM ete.; 


ndOov: ndOav 8; — mpoce- 


kofav: mpoceppntay C M etc.;— weyadrn: + ododpa some minus. 


Le. v. 48. 


yap ex. tnv merpavy ACD etc., It., 


dua To k. ou. avtr. NBL etc., Copt. vers.; refeuedwro 


Vulg., Pesh., Goth., Arm. version, 


Lachm., Brandsch., Hetz. (like Mt.); Syr. Sinait. omits the words. — 


oukodounoavTe: ovxodououte C etc. 


40. 


Mites 


24. Omnis ergo, qui audit verba 
mea haec et facit ea, assimilabitur 
viro sapienti, qui aedificavit domum 
suam supra petram: 

25. et descendit pluvia et vene- 
runt flumina et flaverunt venti et 
irruerunt in domum illam et non 
cecidit: fundata enim erat supra 
petram. 


26. Et omnis, qui audit verba mea 
haec et non facit ea, similis erit viro 
stulto, qui aedificavit domum suam 
super arenam: 

27. et descendit pluvia et vene- 
runt flumina et flaverunt venti et 
irruerunt in domum illam et cecidit 
et fuit ruina illius magna. 


Le. 6: 


47. Omnis, qui venit ad me et 
audit sermones meos et facti eos, 
ostendam vobis, cui similis sit: 


48. similis est homini aedificanti 
domum, qui fodit in altum et po- 
suit fundamentum super petram. 
Inundatione autem facta illisum 
est flumen domui illi et non potuit 
eam movere: fundata enim erat 
super petram. 

49. Qui autem audit et non facit, 
similis est homini aedificanti domum 
suam super terram sine fundamento; 
in quam illisus est fluvius et con- 
tinuo cecidit et facta est. ruina 
domus illius magna. 
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Mt. 7: 

24. Every one therefore that hears 
these my words, and does them, 
shall be likened to a wise man that 
built his house upon a rock, 

25. and the rain fell and the 
floods came and the winds blew, 
and they beat upon that house, and 
it fell not, for it was founded on a 
rock. 

26. And every one that hears 
these my words, and does them not, 
shall be like a foolish man that built 
his house upon the sand, 

27. and the rain fell and the 
floods came and the winds blew, and 
they beat upon that house, and it 
fell, and great was the fall thereof. 


Lex: 

47. Every one that comes to me, 
and hears my words, and does them, 
I will shew you to whom he is like. 

48. He is like to a man building a 
house, who digged deep and laid the 
foundation upon a rock. And when 
a flood came, the stream beat vehe- 
mently upon that house, and it 
could not shake it; for it was 
founded on a rock. 

49. But he that hears and does 
not is like to a man building his 
house upon the earth without a 
foundation: against which the 
stream beat vehemently, and imme- 
diately it fell, and great was the 
ruin of that house. 


In St. Matthew as well as in St. Luke, this beautiful 


simile forms the last image in the Sermon on the Mount. 
According to both Evangelists, it is preceded by our Lord’s 
warning words with regard to those who merely say ‘Lord, 
Lord,” and forms a fitting sequel (Mt. 7, 2, 23; Le. 
6, 46). 

To all hearers the image must have been quite clear and 
easy of comprehension. For as it concerned the building 
of a house, all could the better form an opinion, inasmuch 
as in the Hast, generally speaking, every man was his own 
architect and built himself his unpretentious dwelling, 
especially when it was a case of founding a home for him- 
self and his family. 

The site for the house was chosen according to the local- 
ity in which it was to be built. In a mountainous country 
and on rocky hill-slopes every one followed the same method 
of building, as the rocks were everywhere plainly visible. 
On the other hand, in valleys and plains, the builder had a 
better opportunity of affording proof of his individual wis- 
dom. We must assume therefore that these latter were the 
conditions to which our parable refers. 
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Under such circumstances a wise man would take every 
care to lay the foundations of his house on rocky ground; 
he would choose a site either on the hillside where he could 
reach the rock easily, or he would dig deep into the stratum 
of sand until he reached the solid earth. It would be folly, 
on the other hand, to erect the building on the deposit of 
sand in the depths of the wadi, or on the surface of the earth 
without laying a firm foundation. The consequences of the 
different methods pursued in the building of the houses 
must have been easily apparent to every one. 

In October and November, when the rainy season sets in, 
furious storms often burst accompanied by sudden and 
violent showers of rain which in a few hours transform the 
hitherto dry wadis into roaring watercourses. A house 
standing within reach of these mountain-torrents could not 
withstand their shock unless it were firmly and solidly built 
upon rock. 

The images require no further explanation; even prolix “critical’’ 
elaborations on the relation of the texts in the two Evangelists to each 
other can help very little towards their comprehension. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Jiilicher’s observation that people in Palestine have good reason 
to build their houses as near to the rivers as possible (II, 262) only tends, 
with many other similar remarks, to increase considerably the difficulty 
of rightly understanding the text. 


There could not, indeed, have been the least doubt in 
the minds of Christ’s hearers as to the image He set before 
them or its significance. The man who merely listens to 
Christ’s words, and to His teaching and admonitions, as 
the Master had just been delivering them, and who takes 
no care to live and to act accordingly —- such a man is a 
fool like that second builder, and he similarly will have to 
bear the consequences of his folly. He will not withstand 
the judgment of God, but will be precipitated into temporal 
and eternal ruin, and great will be his downfall. 

But the “hearers and doers” of the Word resemble the 
first wise man both in his wisdom and in the blessed results 
which they will secure. The edifice which by their obedience 
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to the teachings and the commandments of Christ they 
erect for the kingdom of Christ will be of permanent stabil- 
ity, and will suffer neither downfall nor destruction. 


The essential explanation and exposition of the simile was, we may 
believe, according to the Saviour’s intention, limited to the general 
doctrine thus indicated. How far the individual features of the image, 
according to our Lord’s design, permit of being transferred to the truth 
to be illustrated, is very difficult to determine; even the Fathers of the 
Church and the exegetists on this point differ widely. What they have 
said may be classed among applications rather than expositions. 

Admirers of the Talmud have claimed that the original words upon 
which Jesus modeled His simile are to be found amongst the sayings of 
the Rabbis (cf. Schéttgen, I, 84 et seq.; Wettstein, I, 345; Wiinsche, 
pp. 108-10; Edersheim, II, 540). The passage from Aboth de R. 
Nathan, c. 24, comes nearest to it: ‘‘Elizaben Abuja says: ‘To whom is 
he like in whom is united much merit with great learning? He is like 
unto him who first lays hewn stones and then bricks. And so, if even a 
great flood dashes against the building, it cannot make it yield. But 
to whom is he like who knows much and does little? To him who lays 
the foundation with bricks which the least water will upset. Further, 
the former resembles a painting on bricks, the latter, what is sketched 
carelessly on chalk and is effaced by the least rain.’”’ 

But Jilicher rightly remarks: ‘If the one simile is dependent upon 
the other for its form (which Van Koetsveld denies), and if we treat as 
an open question whether Jesus or Rabbi Eliza flourished earlier, we 
shall rather regard, I think, Eliza’s parable as a further development of 
that in Luke, 6, 47-49 than the reverse”’ (II, 267). 


The applications of this parable refer especially to its 
two principal elements, the building and the test of its 
strength. St. Paul also compares the Faithful to a building, 
and he follows up the image by describing his Apostolic 
labors as the laying of the foundations upon which each 
individual Christian would have to carry on the super- 
structure with great care (1 Cor. 3, 9-12). Then many 
also, with the Apostle, have understood the foundation of 
rock in the present parable as referring to Christ (1 Cor. 3, 
11; 10, 4), and the building erected thereon as meaning 
Christ’s teaching and labors. 

The digging and deepening of the foundations may be 
applied to study and meditation by which we seek to pene- 
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trate more and more into the knowledge of Christ, of His 
sentiments and principles. The more we advance in this 
knowledge, the more firmly shall we be established on the 
rock-foundations of the eternal Truth. 

In contrast to this foundation of rock, the sand and 
clay may be understood as an image of the world and its 
transient splendor. As in itself it possesses no stability or 
durability, it can afford no permanent security to the edifice 
which rests upon it. 

The testing of the building by heavy rains, floods, and 
gales affords a beautiful image of the manifold trials by 
which the Christian’s life of virtue must be put to the proof. 
Privation, persecution, suffering of every kind, is the best 
touchstone for the solidity of the edifice which has been 
erected. None of these things avail aught against him who 
is founded on Christ. But they will quickly effect the destruc- 
tion of him who has relied on the world and its deceitful shows. 

In addition to these tests and trials, amongst which we 
must include temptations and enticements to evil, we may 
also consider in connection with the image the calamities 
of the latter days, and the terrors of the Last Judgment 
when only those who are closely united to Christ shall be 
able to endure. 


In addition to the passages quoted in the beginning from the Fathers 
of the Church,! compare St. Jerome in Mt. 7 (M. 26, 51); Arnobius 
iun., Adnot. ad quaedam Evang. loca (M. 53, 573 et seq.); St. Isi- 
dore Alleg. Script. S. n. 148 et seg. (M. 83, 118); B. Rhaban Maur De 
Univ. IV, 1 (M. 111, 75, from St. Isidore); St. Paschasius Radb. in loc. 
(M. 120, 328-31), ete. 


Thus we find in this simile a fitting conclusion to our 
second division of the parables. It shows us the reward for 
the fulfilment of those obligations which our Lord points 
out to us in His various figurative discourses, and it serves 
as a guide to us in those parables still remaining which 
refer to the Head of the kingdom of Heaven and His posi- 
tion with regard to its members. 

1 See Parable LXIII, in Appendix. 
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Of course, in all the parables, both of the first and the second part, 
we can learn something which will increase our knowledge of our divine 
Lord. And it would be a valuable labor and a sublime task to combine 
these individual features from all the parables into one complete and 
splendid image. But we must be satisfied in what remains of this book 
to give a brief explanation of those parables in which the chief idea and 
the precise point of comparison are concerned with God the Father and 
Christ. 

Although these are few in number, yet they afford us a wealth of 
matter by which we may advance in the knowledge of our Lord, and 
more especially in the knowledge of the love which fills His divine Heart. 


PHI PA RL 


PARABLES OF THE HEAD OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
AND HIS RELATION TO ITS MEMBERS 


LXIV. THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
John, 3, 19-21; 8, 12; 9, 5; 12, 35 et seq., 46 


John: 
3,19. Atrn 6€ éorw % Kplows, dre TO 
cal 3 ul sf i t \ % I 
das Ehndvbev eis TOV KOcpOV, Kal NYaTN- 
e BA “a \ I A \ 
gay of GvOpwirot waddov TO oKOTOS 7} TO 
Pas nv yap a’T&y wovnpa Ta epya. 


20. Ilas yap 6 daddAa rpacowy pice? 
70 bas Kal ovk EpxeTar Tpds TO dds, iva 
LH EheyxOG Ta Epya abrov. 


John: 

21. ‘O 6€ roy tiv adnOecay Epxe- 
Tat pos TO Pas, iva havepwhh avtov Ta 
épya, ote &v be@ éoriy eipyacpeva. 

8,12. Iladuw airots ehadnoe ’In- 
gots heywy “Eyw elu To pas Tov 
Koopov. ‘O akodXovdey pou ob pn TeEpt- 
TaTnon &v TH oKoTia, add’ ee TO dids 
THs Cw7s. 

9,5. “Oray & 7@ Koopw &, Pas eiue 
TOU KOGpOU. 

12, 35. Eire obv airois 6 ’Inaods’ 
"Ere puxpov xpovov TO pas ev buty err. 


aa) HE words which refer to Christ as the Light of the 
eZ, world are found particularly in five passages 
‘GY, of St. John’s Gospel: 


John: 


3,19. Hoe est autem iudicium 
quia lux venit in mundum et di- 
lexerunt homines magis tenebras 
quam lucem; erant enim eorum 
mala opera. 

20. Omnis enim, qui male agit, 
odit lucem et non venit ad lucem, 
ut non arguantur opera elus. 


John: 


21. Qui autem facit veritatem 
venit ad lucem, ut manifestentur 
opera eius, quia in Deo sunt facta. 

8, 12. Iterum ergo locutus est eis 
Jesus dicens: Ego sum lux mundi; 
qui sequitur me, non ambulat in 
tenebris, sed habebit lumen vitae. 


9,5. Quamdiu sum in mundo, 
lux sum mundi. 

12, 35. Dixit ergo eis Jesus: Ad- 
huc modicum lumen in vobis est. 
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i nn Te UUU UE UUnE ESSE 


Tlepiuraretre, ws 7d pas Exere, a wT 
£ 


oxorla buds KatahaBy Kal 6 TepiTa- 
Tav év TH oKoria ov« oldev, Tod Umaye. 


36a. ‘Os 76 has Exete, TioTEveTe els 
TO Pas, tva viol pwrds yernobe. 

46. "Eva as eis Tov Kdopov EhndvOa, 
iva mas 6 micTebwy eis Eue EY TH TKOTLC 


Ambulate, dum lucem habetis, ut 
non vos tenebrae comprehendant. 
Et qui ambulat in tenebris, nescit, 
quo vadat. 

36 a. Dum lucem habetis, credite 
in lucem, ut filii lucis sitis. 

46. Ego lux in mundum veni, ut 
omnis, qui credit in me, in tenebris 


wn pelv7. non maneat. 


8, 12. wepurarnon: mepirarnoee DEH etc.—12, 35. @& vu SB 
D etc., It., Vulg. and others; ye vuorw AEF etc., Sah., Arm., Ath. 
version, Textus rec.; —ws ABD etc.; ew NTA etc. (It., Vulg. dum, d 
cum) (similarly v. 36). 

John, 3, 19-21: 

19. But this is the judgment: that the light is come into the world 
and men have loved darkness rather than the light: for their works were 
evil. 

20. For every one that does evil hates the light, and comes not to 
the light, that his works may not be reproved. 

21. But he that does truth comes to the light, that his works may 
be made manifest, that they have been done in God. 


8, 12: 

12. Again, therefore, Jesus spoke to them, saying: I am the light 
of the world: he that follows me, shall never walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. 

9, 5: 
5. As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 


12, 35 et seq.: 

35. Jesus, therefore, said to them: Yet a little while the light is 
among you. Walk whilst you have the light, that the darkness may not 
overtake you. And he that walks in darkness, knows not whither he 
goes. 

36. Whilst you have the light, believe in the light, that you may be 
the children of light. 

12, 46: 

46. I am come a light into the world; that whosoever believes in 

me may not remain in darkness. 


In the application of a similar image to the Apostles 
and disciples in Parable LV, we have already recalled that 
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the Prophets of the Old Covenant announced the future 
Messiah as the light of the nations. And the law of God 
is described as a light that cannot fail (Sap. 18, 4; ef. 2 
Petr--1> 19): 

John the Evangelist likewise in the beginning of his 
Gospel proclaims Christ the Lord, the Word made Flesh, 
as the true light which came into this world: ‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by him: and without him was made 
nothing that was made. In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men, and the light shines in darkness, and the 
darkness has not comprehended it. There was a man sent 
from God, whose name was John: this man came for a wit- 
ness, to give testimony of the light, that all men might 
believe through him. He was not the light, but was to 
give testimony of the light. That was the true light, which en- 
lightens every man that comes into this world”’ (Joh. 1, 4-9). 

In the discourses of Jesus, as the fourth Evangelist re- 
cords, this beautiful simile belongs to those favorite images 
by which our divine Saviour was wont to describe Himself 
in contradistinction as well to His friends and disciples as 
to His enemies. 


As in many other figurative utterances, our Lord in these words 
has not adhered strictly to the form of a parable. Type and antitype 
here constantly shade off, one into the other, and interpenetrate each 
other. But, as it is almost impossible always to draw the line sharply, 
and as in this instance more depends on the subject itself than on the 
form in which it is clothed, we may include these figurative utterances 
amongst the parables, more especially as it cannot be denied that the 
similar saying about the Apostles is, strictly speaking, a parable. 

A brief explanation of the image must suffice. For a more exhaust- 
ive discussion of contexts and of other questions relating to the text 
the reader is referred to the commentaries. Amongst modern com- 
mentators may be mentioned in particular Knabenbauer, Polzl, 
Schanz, Corluy, Belser. 


“In the whole visible creation there is nothing brighter, 
pleasanter, more beautiful, more efficacious than light. 
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Light is good (Gen. 1, 4); light is sweet (Hccli. 11, 7); 
light gives beauty, movement, fruitfulness to all things. 
Light leads and guides the whole of the great, multifarious 
life of Creation as if by a golden bridle. The flowers, the 
clouds, the stars are lovely, because they are robed in its 
beauty. And when, after the darkness of night, its rays 
once more fall upon the earth, there resounds from all liv- 
ing Nature a chorus of rejoicing, as if the morn of a new 
creation had dawned. Without light, the visible Creation 
would be but a world full of fear, of horror, of death” 
(Meschler, vol. I, p. 5). 

From this glorious light which warms and illumines 
the whole of visible Creation and everywhere awakens life 
and fruitfulness is taken the fair and lovely image by which 
God-made-Man describes Himself in His essence and in His 
relation to the invisible Creation — to the supernatural king- 
dom of grace. According to His nature, He is the uncreated, 
eternal Light, because He is the essence of all that is true 
and good—truth and goodness itself: ‘‘And this is the 
declaration which we have heard from him, and declare 
unto you: That God is light, and in him is no darkness” 
(Johealseo): 

Every creature endowed with reason, in the angelic world 
and the world of men, was destined in the supernatural order 
of grace to participate in the treasures of the truth and 
goodness of its Creator; thus, therefore, is the eternal 

1 One may recall the sublime apostrophe of the blind Milton: 
Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven first-born; 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam. 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is Light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, — dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert; and at the voice 

Of God, as with a mantle, did’st invest 

The rising world of waters, dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite: 


with the following allusions to his physical privation, and his appeal to the “celestial 
Light” to “shine inward” (‘‘ Paradise Lost,” IIJ, 1-55). (Note by English Editor.) 
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Word of the Father, according to His Godhead, the Light 
which enlightens and shines from the beginning for all, the 
source of supernatural knowledge and sanctification. 

But the fallen human race by their own fault had for- 
feited this participation in the divine Light. Then, as was 
decreed by the Almighty Wisdom and Love of God, through 
the merciful mystery of the Redemption they were brought 
back from darkness to the light. Thus “the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us (and we saw his glory, the glory 
as it were of the only-begotten of the Father) full of grace 
and truth. ... And of his fulness we have all received” 
(Joh. 14, 16). 

Because God-made-Man has come to share with all men 
the fulness of His grace and truth, He can in the fullest 
sense of the word call Himself the Light of the world. He 
is, and continues to be, in the supernatural order for man’s 
understanding and will, in all ethical and intellectual rela- 
tions, the source of illumination, of impulse, of knowledge, 
of sanctification for all. 

But, as in the visible Creation darkness is opposed to 
light, the gloomy night to the radiant day, so also in the 
supernatural order the darkness of error, the night of ma- 
lignity and sin, are contrasted with the pure effulgence of 
sanctity. 

As at all times there have been and will ever be amongst 
men those who with the free consent of their will prefer sin 
and error to truth and holiness, Christ was obliged to show 
Himself to us as the Light of the world in a twofold rela- 
tion to His human creatures. Those who unite themselves 
to Him, who faithfully accept His truth, and with upright 
will labor to become like Him, remain not in darkness, but 
become children of the light and have the light of life. For 
such as these is the God-made-Man, in effect as well as in 
intention, the true light which enlightens, sanctifies, and 
leads to Life. 

But those who do evil come not to the light that their 
works may not be reproved (Joh. 3, 20). They cannot 
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bring themselves to give up their life of sin, and therefore 
will remain in darkness, for their evil works fear the light. 
For them also is God-made-Man the true Light, but in 
intention only; the sun shines in vain for the blind. 

Thus this image shows us the Head of the kingdom of 
Heaven, Christ the Lord, in His majesty and splendor, and 
in His relations with the good and the bad in His kingdom. 

What concerns the divine Person of God-made-Man 
may be applied also to His work and to the individual 
mysteries of His life and His doctrine. For He has poured 
out the inexhaustible fulness of His light over everything 
that is connected with Him and that goes out from Him. 

We recall especially the truths of the Gospel, each one 
of which contains in itself a sun of radiant brilliancy which 
illuminates us here below with the light of Faith, and one 
day will illuminate us far more splendidly with the light of 
eternal glory. If these rays of the sun have a warming, 
vivifying effect upon our will, then will the examples of 
perfect love and holiness and the manifold proofs of divine 
Love afforded by the life of Christ, in a more especial 
manner, have power to enkindle a burning fire which will 
consume all that is earthly in our weak human hearts and 
will permit nothing to live therein save divine Love. Justly, 
therefore, may we apply this beautiful image especially to 
the widely diffused love of the Sacred Heart. 

The saying, ‘‘As long as I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world,’ has reference also to Christ in His 
Church; for there throughout the ages He ever lives and 
ever works. Throughout all time the light of His truth 
and holiness shines in her like the sun before which the 
darkness must flee. 

The image may be applied also, fittingly, to the means 
of grace in the Church and especially to the Blessed Eucha- 
rist. The Word of God, also, has been likened by St. Peter 
to a “light that shines in a dark place until the day in 
perfect light shall dawn and the morning-star shall arise 
in our hearts” (Petr. 2, 99). 
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In the liturgy of the Church we meet this beautiful image very 
often, notably on Christmas morning in the second Mass, “Lux fulgebit 
hodie super nos,” on Whit-Monday (Joh. 3, 16-21), on the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross (14 September; Joh. 12, 31-36), and on 
the Wednesday after the fourth Sunday in Lent (Joh. 9, 1-38), 
and further in many liturgical hymns and elsewhere. Moreover, in 
every Mass, in the prologue to the Gospel of St. John, we have the true 
Light pointed out to us, Who came into the world to enlighten every 
man. 


LXV. THE GRAIN OF WHEAT 
John, 12, 24 et seq. 


ahjs/f. JOHN records the similitude of the grain of 
%«<e| wheat as follows: 


John, 12, 24-25: John, 12, 24-25: 
24. ’Auny auny heyw byiv, éav wt 6 24. Amen, amen dico vobis, nisi 
KOKKos TOU citov Tega eis THY YqY aGro- granum frumenti cadens in terram 


barn, mortuum fuerit, 
25 a. a’ros povos pever’ Edy 6€ atro- 25 a. ipsum solum manet; si au- 
dary, todd Kaprrov Pepe. tem mortuum fuerit, multum fruc- 
tum affert. 
John, 12: 


24. Amen, amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into 
the ground die, 

25. itself remains alone. But if it die, it brings forth much fruit. 

After the solemn entry of Jesus into Jerusalem some 
heathens expressed a desire to see Him. They were proba- 
bly Greek-speaking proselytes who had come to the holy 
city for the Festival of the Pasch. They addressed them- 
selves, in the first instance, to Philip who at once in com- 
pany with Andrew laid their request before the divine 
Master. He answered them, perhaps so that the strangers 
could hear Him, in the words: ‘‘The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified,” that is to say, in and 
after His Passion and Death, and through the conversion of 
the heathens, which should be the fruit of His sacrifice 
(Joh; 12, 20-23). 
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This glorification of the Son of Man in the conversion 
of the heathen world, as the glorious result of His death, 
He then proceeded to illustrate by means of the present 
similitude. The image is not new to us, as we met with it 
repeatedly in the first parable. On this particular occasion 
it was admirably suited to the idea which Christ would 
illustrate. 

Who is there who has not seen the farmer scattering his 
seed over the field? But have we ever thought of the deep 
mystery to which our divine Master here draws our atten- 
tion?! Unseen, hidden, the grain of wheat lies quietly in 
the bosom of the earth. Within it, however, Almighty God 
has placed the germ of life, and the fruitful core He has 
surrounded with abundant nourishment to sustain it in the 
early and most trying stages of its growth. The warmth and 
moisture of the soil soon awaken the slumbering principle 
of life, and nourished as it is by the earth’s substance, 
the grain of wheat develops a twofold power of germina- 
tion. In whatever position the seeds have fallen in the earth, 
one of its shoots infallibly makes its way as a little hungry 
root into the depths of the soil, whilst the other forces itself 
upwards as a sprouting blade thirsting for air and light. 

Thus the grain of wheat must die; it must sacrifice all 
that it hides within itself in order that this new life may 
spring up and that the little grain may arise again from its 
grave, multiplied thirty, sixty, and one hundred fold. On 
the other hand, if the seed does not fall into the earth, if 
it remains lying on the floor of the dry granary, or on the 
hard, much-trodden road, or on stony ground, it certainly 
does not need to sacrifice any of its substance for the new 
life, but it will never arrive at maturity; under the most 
favorable circumstances it remains what it was at first, a 
small, insignificant grain of wheat. But a worse fate may 
befall it very easily: it may be trodden under foot by the 


1 Cf. St. Augustine Tract. 24 in Joh. n. 1 (M. 35, 1593): “Miracula eius, quibus 
totum mundum regit universamque creaturam administrat, assiduitate viluerunt, ita 
ut paene nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei mira et stupenda in quolibet seminis grano.”” 
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passers-by, or be picked up by the birds, or devoured by the 
field-mice. 

The image, which was so simple, taken as it was from 
everyday life in the natural order, afforded the Eternal Wis- 
dom an opportunity for the most profound and sublimest 
lessons on the necessary preparation and condition of fruit- 
fulness in that supernatural order of grace which God-made- 
Man would reveal and confirm, by His own example, as 
the great fundamental and unchanging law of His kingdom. 
Can we wonder that He prefaces a mystery of such far- 
reaching significance with the solemn formula, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you’’? 

In the grain of wheat! our divine Lord, first of all, 
shows us an image of Himself. The hour of the glorification 
of the Son of Man has come; therefore, what He says about 
the grain of wheat must be verified in Himself. He is 
appointed by God to bring forth precious fruit, to offer by 
means of the Redemption life and salvation to all men of 
good-will, and, by the conversion of those heathens who, 
believing, approach Him, to be glorified together with the 
Father. But to this supernatural life the same law applies 
as in the natural order. The grain of wheat must die in 
order to arise to new life, and even to produce good fruit. 
So, also, must the Son of Man suffer and die, to give life 
to the world, and honor and glory to the Most High. As 
He had offered joyfully to undertake, in the Redemption 
decreed from all eternity, the atonement of sin, so will He 
now with the same love complete this atonement and by 
His death obtain for all mankind life superabounding. 

But Christ, being the head of the Church of the New 
Covenant, and therefore the model for all time Whom all 
must resemble, being for all the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life, proclaims, consequently, both by His doctrine and His 
example that law of sacrifice which until the end of time is 
to govern the spiritual and supernatural fruitfulness of the 
life of every man in His kingdom. 


1 We must apply otros in the first instance to wheat. 
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Our Lord, therefore, applies the parable which, primarily 
and before all, has reference to His own divine Person, to 
His disciples: ‘‘He that loves his life shall lose it; and he 
that hates his life in this world, keeps it unto life eternal” 
Gv e2o:b)). 


According to the well-known Semitic idiom, this saying might also 
be rendered thus: ‘‘ Whosoever loves himself will be precipitated into 
eternal ruin, and he who hates himself in this world shall save himself for 
eternal life.’ ‘Loves” in this instance must be understood as referring 
to inordinate love, and “‘hates,’’ according to the Semitic mode of expres- 
sion, is to be understood in the sense of loving less. For we must forego 
the realization of many wishes and the gratification of many inclinations 
of our own natures in order to attain to eternal life and to the spiritual 
riches necessary to its attainment. 


By these words Christ would point out to the disciples 
that the great law of sacrifice applied to them also, and that 
only by sacrifice could they bring forth fruit for eternal life. 
He adds, therefore, further admonition with regard to 
imitating Him: “If any man minister to me, let him follow 
me.’ And then, to encourage them to this imitation of 
Him in crosses and suffering, and to the making of many 
kinds of sacrifice, He continues: ‘‘And where I am, there 
also shall my minister be. If any man minister to me, him 
will my Father honor” (v. 26). 

Our divine Saviour does not merely by such promises as 
this offer effectual incentives for the imitation of His own 
spirit of sacrifice. He has also merited for all by His own 
Sacrifice overflowing grace and strength to follow Him in 
the path of self-denial. 

From these words of Christ, the Church in all ages has 
drawn that spirit of joyous, heroic sacrifice which is her 
characteristic sign, and which is peculiar, in great measure, 
to her children, according as they distinguish themselves by 
their imitation of their divine Lord and Master. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, amongst thousands of other 
martyrs, is a beautiful example of this Christian spirit of 
sacrifice. His letters breathe only this spirit (especially his 
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letter to the Romans). Dear to Christians in all ages has 
been the memory of his last hours as described by St. 
Jerome: “Cumque jam damnatus esset ad bestias, ardore 
patiendi, cum rugientes audiret leones, ait: Frumentum 
Christi sum, dentibus bestiarum molar, ut panis mundus 
inveniar”’ (De viris illustr. c. 16). 

The Church uses this parable together with the closing 
words (Joh. 12, 24-27) as the Gospel for the Feast of this 
Martyr, 1 February, and also on the Feast of St. Lawrence. 
For the third nocturn on both feasts is read a portion of 
the fifty-first tract of St. Augustine on the Gospel of St. John. 

The application of the image of the parable to the Blessed 
Eucharist is obvious. In the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, Jesus Christ has become in truth like unto a grain of 
wheat which must die in order that it may bring forth 
abundant fruit. 


LXVI, THE, VINE 
John, 16, 1-8 


rsil. JOHN records the similitude of the vine and its 
«<| branches as follows: 


John, 15, 1-8: 
1. Ego sum vitis vera et Pater 


meus agricola est. 
2. Omnem palmitem in me non 


John, 15, 1-8: 
1. ’Eyo efue 4 Guredos H aAnOw7) 
Kal 6 TaTHp pov 6 yewpyos Eat. 
2. Ilav kd\jjua ev euol uy dépov Kap- 


A wv , \ ‘ a \ \ Z 
Tov atper a’To Kal way TO KapTov pépov 
L 
Ka0aipe: avtd, iva Kaprov miElova Pepp. 


3. “Hén tyets xabapol éore dia Tov 
Aoyov, dv AeAaANKA duty. 

4. Meivare év Euol Kayo ev dvyty. 
Kaéos 70 kAjua ov dbvatat KapTov Pepe 
ad’ éavtod, éav py pevn ev TH GuTredry, 
obrws ode tuels, Edy un Ev Euol pevyre. 


ferentem fructum tollet eum, et 
omnem, qui fert fructum, purgabit 
eum, ut fructum plus afferat. 

3. Iam vos mundi estis propter 
sermonem, quem locutus sum vobis. 

4. Manete in me et ego in vobis. 
Sicut palmes non potest ferre fruc- 
tum a semetipso, nisi manserit in 
vite, sic nec vos, nisi in me manse- 
ritis. 
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5. ’Eyw eiye 1 Gumedos, buets Ta 
oy Me 1 Gp » UM 


KAjuata. ‘O pevwy & euol Kayw ev 

altG, otros péper Kapmrov moby, Ore 
‘ 2 nN x U lal ’ L 

xwplis €uod ob divacbe rovety ovdev. 

6. ’Eay wn tis wevn ev Euol, EBANOn 
é&w ws TO KAHUA Kal éEnpavOn Kal cuva- 
youow ata kal eis TO tip Baddovow 
Kal kalerat. 

> \ re 2 > \ \ A or tr 
7. "Hay petynre év €uol Kal Ta pyuata 
2 e ta) t a ZN zg: 4 ep 
pov é€v buty pelyyn, 6 éav OédnTE, airn- 
caobe Kal yevnoera vytv. 


, U 2 , Md Sf. 
8. ’Ev rottw é60&a00n 6 TaTnp pou, 
iva Kaptov modvy depnte Kal yernoecbe 


éuol wabyrat. 


5. Ego sum vitis, vos palmites. 
Qui manet in me et ego in eo, hic 
fert fructum multum, quia sine me 
nihil potestis facere. 

6. Si quis in me non manserit, 
mittetur foras sicut palmes et arescet 
et colligent eum et in ignem mittent 
et ardet. 

7. Si manseritis in me et verba 
mea in vobis manserint, quodcum- 
que volueritis, petetis et fiet vobis. 

8. In hoc clarificatus est Pater 
meus, ut fructum plurimum affe- 
ratis et efficiamini mei discipuli. 


V. 1. adnOwn: + vpes ta kAnuara 5. 28, Orig., Chrysost., Cyril., 
Hilar. (rom v. 5).—2. ceff?glq, Vulg., Copt. vers. tollet 
(abdf tollit);—7o kaprov gepov: to kapropopoy D (aq fructiferum; d 
qui fructum adferet);— kafape: kabape D, beeff?glq, Vulg., Copt. 
vers. — 3. 4. én vues to xaprov depevy wanting in D*, d.—3. yen 
NBL, a (maneat); ywewn A DX ete., Vulg. (manserit), Textus rec. etc.; 
— pevrnre SA BL, d (maneatis), pewnre D X ete. (similarly v. 6, but not 
v. 7).—6. avra ABT etc., most Cod. of the Vulg. (eos) etc.; avro 
8 D L etc.; — ro before rup wanting in DHX, Textus rec. etc. —7. 
atnoacbe ABD etc.; atnoecbe NEG etc., Textus rec., Vulg. (petetis), 
and others. — 8. yernoevbe NA E etc.; yevnobe BDL ete. 


QLpel: 


John, 15: 

1. I am the true vine; and my Father is the husbandman. 

2. Every branch in me that bears not fruit he will take away: and 
every one that bears fruit he will purge, that it may bring forth more 
fruit. 

3. Already you are clean by reason of the word which I have spoken 
to you. 

4. Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 
in me. 

5. Iam the vine; you the branches: he that abides in me, and I in 
him, he bears much fruit: for without me you can do nothing. 

6. If any one abide not in me, he is cast forth as a vine branch, and 
is withered; and they gather them up, and cast them into the fire, 
and they are burnt. 

7. If you abide in me and my words abide in you, you shall ask 
whatever you will, and it shall be done unto you. 
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8. In this is my Father glorified; that you bring forth very much 
fruit and become my disciples. 


The night of the Passion had fallen; Christ had partaken 
of the Last Supper with His own, and had thereat insti- 
tuted a supreme and touching memorial of His love until the 
end. After He had spoken the first consoling words to His 
grieved and troubled Apostles, He said to them: “Arise, 
let us go hence” (Joh. 14; 31). 

He did, however, not leave the supper room at once 
(cf. 18, 1), but remained standing, surrounded by the eleven 
who pressed closer to their divine Master Who was about 
to leave them. One more supreme consolation would He 
give them, a consolation which in this hour of parting filled 
His own divine Heart with especial joy. Although in the 
future they could no longer remain, as hitherto, in the 
intimacy of exterior visible communion together, yet there 
would still exist between Him and them the closest living 
union, a real active, effectual union as between the Head 
and the members, a communion which His approaching 
death could neither interrupt nor sever. 

As an image of this most intimate living communion He 
chose the simile of the vine. The disciples, as we remarked 
before, were very familiar with this image, owing to the 
extensive cultivation of the vine in Palestine and its frequent 
mention among the figures of the Scriptures. It was also 
a favorite image with our Lord in His parables.: It was 
particularly well suited in every respect for the illustration 
of the most intimate living union between Christ and His 
own; this our exposition will make clearer. The season of 
the year also may well have afforded favorable opportunity 
for one or other feature of the similitude; for it was the 
end of March or the beginning of April— the time when the 
first work in the vineyards was beginning. 


It is therefore quite unnecessary to seek out any special determin- 
ing cause for the selection of this image. Efforts have been made to find 


1 Cf. parables XXII, XXIV, XXIX. 
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such in the previous mention of the “fruit of the vine,” or in a vine- 


tendril climbing into the supper room, or in the vineyards through which 
the way led to Gethsemane, or in the glitter of the golden vine in the 
Temple! which it is difficult to imagine visible from the supper room. 

Here again in this parable the image and its antitype are intermingled. 
It is scarcely possible to define exactly what belongs to the image and 
what to the truth which it is to illustrate. The truth itself, however, 
will be revealed all the more clearly, if we briefly emphasize those fea- 
tures which of a certainty belong to the image. 


Although the words addressed, in the first instance, to 
the disciples had reference to them, still their import is by 
no means restricted to the limited circle of the Apostles. On 
the contrary, Christ regarded these as the beginning and the 
representatives of His Church. His words concern all her 
members — the Faithful in every age. In the image, Christ 
makes special mention of the vine, the vine-dressers and 
their care for the branches, at the same time describing the 
fruitful and unfruitful vine-branches and their destiny. No 
further details about the vine are given. The disciples had 
the vineyards daily before their eyes, and for the lesson of 
the parable no further description of the plant was required, 
nor in speaking of the vine-dresser is anything said about 
his labor in the first planting and cultivation of the vineyard, 
nor of the vine itself, because this likewise has no connec- 
tion with the principal idea. 

On the other hand, great stress is laid on the way in 
which the husbandman treats the individual branches of the 
vine. After the first growth he knows right well how to 
distinguish the useless shoots from the branches which will 
bear fruit. The former he cuts away and lets lie on the 
ground; or else he throws them away at once together with 
those branches which are decayed, withered, or which from 
some other cause are worthless. The fresh leaves at least 
can be given to the cattle, but the woody parts are of no 
further use. They are collected and thrown into the fire, 
as Hzechiel expressly accentuates: ‘Son of man, what shall 
be made of the wood of the vine, out of all the trees of the 


1 It was on the eastern front of the Sanctuary. 
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woods that are among the trees of the forests? Shall wood 
be taken of it, to do any work, or shall a peg be made of it 
for any vessel to hang thereon? Behold it is cast into the 
fire for fuel: the fire has consumed both ends thereof, 
and the midst thereof is reduced to ashes: shall it be useful 
for any work? Even when it was whole it was not fit for 
work: how much less, when the fire has devoured and 
consumed it, shall any useful thing be made of it?” (Ez. 15, 
2-5). 

But the good branches which will bear fruit are treated 
quite differently. The vine-dresser purges them by cutting 
away the superfluous leaves and the injurious suckers, and 
carefully removes the caterpillars and other noxious insects, 
that so every tendril may bear better fruit. But branches 
must receive sap and vigor from the vine. Where these 
are in active, living connection with each other, and the stem 
itself is strong and healthy, and of a good species, and is 
planted in good soil, then the vine-branches which have 
been tended properly will bear good fruit in abundance. 
Such abundant fruitfulness is the joy and the boast of the 
vine-dresser. 

Even this brief reference to the details which belong to 
the parable shows us how extraordinary well suited this 
image was to illustrate in the most intelligible, profound, 
and complete manner that most intimate living union which 
binds together Christ and His own in the supernatural order. 

Christ then propounds the image in such a way that He 
joins with the simile, at the same time, its application to 
the truth which it is to illustrate: ‘I am the true vine; 
and my Father is the husbandman” (v. 1). As God-made- 
Man, Christ, according to His nature and His operations, is 
to all men as the vine is to its branches. By His assump- 
tion in the Incarnation of a true human nature, that organic 
living communion between the Redeemer and the redeemed 
was rendered possible, of which the natural union of the vine 
with its branches is the image. God-made-Man by His divine 
Nature participated in the infinite goodness and perfection 
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of the Most High, and thus could cause the strength for 
supernatural effort bestowed by divine grace to flow to the 
branches. 


Truly and beautifully does St. Augustine interpret this passage in 
the words so often quoted: ‘Iste locus evangelicus, fratres, ubi se dicit 
Dominus vitem et discipulos suos palmites, secundum hoc dicit, quod est 
caput Ecclesiae nosque membra eius, mediator Dei et hominum, homo 
Christus Jesus. Unius quippe naturae sunt vites et palmites: propter 
quod cum esset Deus, cuius naturae non sumus, factus est homo, ut in 
illo esset vitis humana natura, cuius et nos homines palmites esse 
possemus” (Tract. 80 in Joh. n. 1. M. 35, 1839), and again: “Quamvis 
autem Christus vitis non esset, nisi homo esset, tamen istam gratiam 
palmitibus non praeberet, nisi etiam Deus esset” (Tract. 81, 3. Id. 
1842). 

The additional 4 adn is variously interpreted. St. Augustine, 
with whom many agree, says: ‘‘Cum dicit: ego sum vitis vera, ab illa 
se utique discernit, cui dicitur: quomodo conversa es in amaritudinem, 
vitis aliena?” (Tract. 80, 1). More probably, however, the epithet will 
be best explained, without any reference to the contrast of the false 
vineyard of Israel, or of the plants in Nature, by the truth that God-made- 
Man possesses in Himself all those qualities which are illustrated in the 
ideal image of the vine. 

That Christ describes His Heavenly Father as the vine-dresser 
cannot reasonably be said to suggest any difficulty as to His own divine: 
Nature (cf. St. Augustine, Tract. 80, 2). 


The Heavenly Father’s work on the branches is then 
briefly described in verse 2: ‘‘Every branch in me, that 
bears not fruit, he will take away: and every one that. 
bears fruit he will purge, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
We need add nothing more to what has been said in explana- 
tion of the image. The application to the antitype is clearly 
expressed by means of the words év éuoi, and the Heavenly 
Father is distinctly mentioned as the vine-dresser. Hence, 
the fruit-bearing branches, their purification, their culture, 
and the removal of the useless ones must be understood with 
reference to the organic union of all the Faithful collectively 
with Christ. 

As in the earlier parables, by the fruits we are to under- 
stand good works — those supernatural good works, of course, 
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which are meritorious for Heaven. For these alone corres- 
pond to the vine and the branches according to the meaning 
of this parable. He who does not bring forth this fruit 
by the fulfilment of God’s will, of a certainty will belong 
only outwardly to the Vine with which he has been incorpo- 
rated by Baptism and to which he still by the Faith adheres 
externally. But he resembles the worthless shoot which 
only puts forth leaves, and sooner or later he will lose, 
through grievous sin, the real interior, living fellowship with 
Christ. Very often, in such cases, God permits special 
trials to come upon him in which his faith suffers shipwreck, 
or it may be that the “taking away” even from external 
communion with the Vine will only be accomplished on the 
day of general judgment. 

The “purifying” of the vine-branches which are fruitful 
in good works is performed on God’s part by means of trials, 
troubles, and temptations of all kinds. These are intended 
by God to serve only the purpose of making each one still 
more fruitful by the practice of patience and other virtues. 
The doctrine and the truths of the Gospel, the example and 
the mysteries of the life of Christ, the manifold effects pro- 
duced by the grace of the Holy Ghost, are to aid in further- 
ing this greater purification and increasing to a higher degree 
this fruitfulness. 


The play upon the words aipe and xa@aipe (as if “pare and prepare’’) 
will be observed. It is doubtful, however, whether our Lord made use 
of similar expressions in the original Aramaic. On the other hand, the 
influence of the original is perceived in the placing of the object wav 
x\jua before the verb and its being afterwards referred to by means of 
the pronoun air. 


For the consolation of the disciples our Lord adds: 
“Already you are clean by reason of the word which I have 
spoken to you” (v. 3). They had, indeed, experienced the 
fostering and purifying hand of the Heavenly Father in the 
doctrine of the Gospel which they had learned from the 
lips of their divine Master, and which believing, they had 
accepted; and by means of this doctrine there had been 
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effected more and more within them that purification which 
is essential for the bringing forth of good fruit. But there 
yet remained much more for them to do, above all it 
behooved them to maintain steadfastly their fellowship with 
Christ. 

Hence did their divine Master most strongly urge them 
to adhere firmly to Him: ‘Abide in me, and I in you” 
(v. 4a). By thus abiding in Him, they should be preserved 
in faith and in charity, and if these virtues existed within 
them then would their divine Master abide in them in the 
most intimate communion of sanctifying and of actual 
grace, rendering all their labors efficacious with a divine 
force. 

As an incentive, Christ further referred to the necessity 
of that fellowship with Him, if they would bring forth fruit, 
and added the promise of more abundant fruitfulness as the 
reward of faithful adherence: ‘‘As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, 
unless you abide in me” (v. 4b, 5). ‘‘Magna gratiae com- 
mendatio, fratres mei,” observes St. Augustine, ‘“corda in- 
struit humilium, ora obstruit superborum” (Tract. 81, 2). 
Christ’s splendid panegyric of grace raises up the courage of 
the humble, stops the boastings of the proud. 

For the vine, the life principle of the vine-trunk and the 
sap, of which the trunk is the channel to the branches, are 
the indispensable condition of all growth and productivity. 
Each individual branch can send forth neither shoot nor 
bud, nor can it bear leaves, or blossom, or fruit, unless it is in 
living organic union with the whole vine. In the super- 
natural order, divine grace conveyed to us by Christ is the 
principle of life; it will be given to no one who is not united 
with the Redeemer by faith and charity and who does 
not abide in Him. Hence, without Christ no one can do the 
least thing for Heaven. “Ne quisquam putaret, saltem 
parvum aliquem fructum posse a semetipso palmitem ferre, 
cum dixisset: Hic fert fructum multum, non ait: Quia 
sine me parum potestis facere, sed: Nihil potestis facere. 
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Sive ergo parum, sive multum, sine illo fieri non potest, 
sine quo nihil fieri potest” (S. Aug., Tract. 81, 3). 


The comparison with the vine, as well as our Lord’s emphatic words, 
affords incontestable proof of the absolute necessity of both actual and 
sanctifying grace in every supernatural good work. This particular 
passage therefore was used by St. Augustine, especially in the conflict 
with the Pelagians, as a proof of the truth of the Catholic doctrine. 

On the other hand, the words do not preclude the possibility of the 
performance of merely natural good works without union with Christ, 
— the impossibility of such works being an erroneous contention of the 
Protestant reformers. For the words, as well as the whole similitude, 
have reference to the supernatural order only. 

That the union of the branch with the vine refers, before all, to the 
bond of sanctifying grace is perfectly certain from the text and context. 
Such is the general opinion of ancient and modern commentators. Only in a 
restricted sense can the words be applied to union by Faith or by Baptism. 


As fellowship with Christ is the necessary and indispensa- 
ble condition for the bringing forth fruit for Heaven, so, on 
the other hand, the goodness and excellence of the vine, 
together with its superabounding vital strength and its 
fructifying efficacy, afford guarantee that every branch 
shall bear good and abundant fruit, but in different measure, 
undoubtedly, according to the position, the size, and the 
quality of the branches. 

The fate of the barren branch affords our Lord a further 
argument to urge on His hearers to abide in Him: “If 
anyone abide not in me, he is cast forth as a vine branch, 
and is withered; and they gather them up, and cast them 
into the fire and they burn”’ (v. 6). 

The five brief but forcible propositions which follow suc- 
cessively are again borrowed from the image, but from the 
words of the introduction, and by comparing the description of 
the Last Judgment with other passages in the Gospel (espe- 
cially in the parable of the Tares), we learn that here also the 
individual features are to be applied to the fate of the wicked. 


Of the five short sentences the first two are expressed by the Aorist 
€8\7On and énpdvOn, the remainder by the present tense: As he who does. 
not believe ‘in the only begotten Son of God is already judged (Joh. 3, 
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15), so, also, every one who does not abide by Faith and Charity in 
Christ is indeed cast out of living fellowship with Him, and is already 
a withered branch for whom is reserved the sad fate to be gathered with 
the tares and cast into the fire to burn. The present tense expresses the 
inevitable consequences of that condition to which the guilt of the 
wicked has already reduced them. 

But it is by no means to be understood from this that there can be 
no change for the better before the Last Judgment. These obvious 
limitations and presuppositions are always to be borne in mind, even 
though they may not be in a given passage expressly accentuated. 


But not with those words of awful severity, which cause 
us to tremble, would our divine Lord conclude the parable. 
He would excite above all things trust and confidence; 
therefore He adds the consoling words: ‘If you abide in 
me and my words abide in you, you shall ask whatever you 
will and it shall be done unto you” (v. 7). Because the 
bringing forth of fruit is dependent on the operation of the 
vital principle and on the flowing of the sap into the branches, 
it is absolutely essential that these should receive freely 
the sap of the vine. But, whilst in the order of nature the 
vine-branches can do nothing to promote this circulation, 
it is otherwise with the Faithful in their relation with Christ. 
They must do something on their part in order to receive 
the vital strength of grace which shall make them fruitful 
in good works. It is on the work of prayer that the more 
copious supply of grace depends. 

Hence our Lord now particularly referred the disciples 
to prayer, giving them a promise that they should be heard 
of a certainty, provided only that the necessary conditions 
were fulfilled, that is to say, that they abide in Him and 
that His words abide in them. If we abide in Him by 
Faith and Charity, then it follows of itself that in us also 
must abide His words, to which we adhere by Faith and 
which through Charity we observe by our good works. 
“Tune enim dicenda sunt verba eius in nobis manere, quando 
facimus, quae praecepit, et diligimus, quae promisit” (St. 
Augustine, tract 81, 4; similarly St. Chrysostom and St. 
Thomas Aquinas). 
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The saying, therefore, expresses somewhat more than the previous 
“and Tin you”’; it is not merely the substitution of one equivalent phrase 
for another. It cannot be maintained as an argument against the inter- 
pretation given by the above mentioned Fathers of the Church and many 
other commentators that the granting of our prayers must be presup- 
posed to our keeping the Commandments. The grace of God, un- 
doubtedly, must effect in us the beginning, the continuance, and the 
completion of all good, but after grace has made the beginning, the 
continuance and the completion can only be effected by the co-operation 
of man’s will with divine grace (1 Cor. 15, 10). The profiting by the 
grace previously given to keep the Commandments is, therefore, the 
condition usually exacted from man for the obtaining of further and 
greater grace. Thus, while it is true that the granting of our prayers 
enables us to keep the Commandments, none the less the observance of 
God’s word by faithful employment of the grace already bestowed renders 
our prayer far more effectual for the granting of our further needs. 
Christ in this passage lays stress on the latter truth, but does not 
exclude the former and complementary one. 


Our Lord thus pointed out to the disciples how they 
could bring forth abundant fruit by means of prayer which 
is all-powerful. In fact, in this law of grace “‘the secret of 
bringing forth fruit is disclosed.’”’? (Keppler, p. 102.) 

The divine Master had but one thing more to add to the 
parable, the reference to the last and supreme goal, for the 
attainment of which the abundant fruitfulness of the vine 
and the branches will serve: ‘‘In this is my Father glorified; 
that you bring forth very much fruit, and become my 
disciples” (v. 8). By fruitfulness in good works, more than 
all, is glory and honor given to the Eternal Father, just as 
the abundant yield of the vineyard is the vine-dresser’s joy 
and glory. By their deeds, then, will all prove themselves 
disciples of Jesus whilst laboring to learn more and more 
of His doctrine and His example, and to show these forth 
in the daily practice of their lives. 


“Iva is used here in an explanatory sense instead of an infinitive 
after é robvrw, a construction frequently met with, especially in St. 


John.! 
According to the reading kai yernoeobe euoi pafyrai some expounders 


1 Cf. John, 6, 39; 17, 3; 1 John, 3, 11, 23; 4, 21; 5, 3; 2 John, 6. 
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regard these words as forming an independent sentence, but it is better 
to take them as dependent on wa, as yévnoGe requires and as is permissible 
with yevnoecbe in the frequent combination of ta with the indicative 
future, particularly in St. John. 


It is obvious from the explanation how completely the 
parable, even in the particular meaning primarily intended 
by our Lord, applies in practice to each individual life 
and offers to every man the most effective suggestions and 
exhortations. 

The image itself may be employed in manifold ways. 
First, it may be used in meditation on the efficacy of grace, 
by means of which Christ fructifies the individual branches. 
Amongst the means of grace, the Blessed Eucharist corres- 
ponds, in a most beautiful manner, to this image, and may 
be meditated upon in connection with it. The parable may 
be applied also most suitably and effectively to the Church 
as a continuation of the life of Christ and to her relations 
with Christians. 

Of the individual features, the labor of the husbandman, 
the abiding in the vine, the bearing of fruit, and the fate of 
the barren vine-branches afford abundant matter for prac- 
tical applications. 


In the liturgy of the Church we find the similitude as the Gospel 
in the Mass Protexisti (Unius Mart. temp. pasch.) and Sancti tui (Plur. 
Mart. temp. pasch.) with a portion of the tracts eighty and eighty-one of 
St. Augustine in the lessons of the third nocturn; further, on the Vigil 
of the Apostles, Saints Simon and Jude (27 October), and on the Feast of 
St. Isidore. The beautiful image is used also in the seventh responso- 
rium for the Paschal Office of Martyrs. 
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= Mt. 17, 24-27: 

24. ’Eddvrwy 6é aitadv eis Kadap- 
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ayti éuod Kal god. 


V. 24. 


ta before didpaxya 2° wanting in &* D. — 25. 


HIS simile is recorded by St. Matthew only. 


Mt. 17, 23-26: 

23. Et cum _ venisset Caphar- 
naum, accesserunt, qui didrachma 
accipiebant, ad Petrum et dixerunt 
ei: Magister vester non solvit di- 
drachma ? 

24. Ait: Etiam. Et cum intras- 
set in domum, praevenit eum Jesus 
dicens: Quid tibi videtur, Simon? 
Reges terrae a quibus accipiunt tri- 
butum vel censum, a filiis suis an ab 
alienis ? 


25. Et ille dixit: Ab alienis. 
Dixit illi Jesus: Ergo liberi sunt 
filii. 


26. Ut autem non scandalizemus 
eos, vade ad mare et mitte hamum 
et eum piscem, qui primus ascen- 
derit, tolle, et aperto ore eius in- 
venies staterem: illum sumens da 
els pro me et te. 


var: utique 


non b;— eweovra NB Detc.; ore exon EFG etc., Textus rec. — 


26. 


evmovros 6€ NBC etc.; ever av7w o Ierpos DEF etc., Textus rec. 


Mt. 17: 
23. And when they were come to Capharnaum, they that received 
the didrachmas came to Peter and said to him: Does not your master 


pay the didrachmas? 
24. He said: Yes. 


And when he was come into the house, Jesus 


anticipated him, saying: What is thy opinion, Simon? The kings of the 
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Try; 


earth, of whom do they receive tribute or custom? of their own children, 
or of strangers? 

25. And he said: Of strangers. Jesus said to him: Then the chil- 
dren are free. 

26. But that we may not scandalize them, go to the sea, and cast 
in a hook: and that fish which shall first come up, take: and when thou 
hast opened its mouth, thou shalt find a stater: take that, and give it 
to them for me and thee. 


To the account of the Transfiguration (Mt. 17, 1-13) 
and of the healing of the lunatic (v. 14-20) St. Matthew 
adds Christ’s second prediction of His Passion and records 
the payment of the tribute to the Temple (v. 23-26). 


The parabolic characteristics in verses 24 and 25 cannot be denied, 
although Professor Jiilicher, as in the case of the similes peculiar to St. 
John, has refused to treat of them in his exposition of the figurative dis- 
courses. The reason of this is found in the inner significance of these 
parables, which will not fit in with his preconceived theories. 

On this occasion there was question of the payment of the Temple 
tribute. To didpaxyov is the term for the yearly tax of two drachmas 
or half a shekel levied on every male Israelite of twenty and upwards 
(Fl. Joseph. Ant. XVIII, 9, 1 n. 312; Bell. VII, 6,6 n. 218. Tract Sche- 
qalim in Mishna). It was applied for the maintenance of public worship, 
especially for the defraying of the cost of the daily holocaust. Pay- 
ment had to be made in the month of Adar (February—March) in the 
ancient Hebrew or Tyrian currency, according to which two Tyrian 
(Phoenician) drachmas, or one half shekel, were equal to about 1s. 
6d., or 30 cents. 

According to the Evangelist’s account we may assume that the 
incident occurred in the month of May or June. It is not to be 
inferred from the tax receiver’s question that this was the usual time for 
collecting the tax. 


On our Lord’s return to Capharnaum with His disciples, 
probably whilst He abode in Peter’s house, the collectors of 
the Temple tribute went to Peter, whom they certainly knew 
to be the owner of the house, and put the question: ‘Does 
not your master pay the didrachmas?”’ Without reflec- 
tion, and not waiting to ask our Lord, Peter answered: 
“Yes.” He then went into the house, perhaps to lay the 
matter before His divine Master, perhaps to get the money 
(723 )2 
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ee 
But Christ anticipated him with the query: “What is 
thy opinion, Simon? The kings of the earth of whom do 
they receive tribute or custom? of their own children or of 
strangers?” Peter had no difficulty in giving the right 
answer, ‘‘Of strangers,’’ whereupon Christ drew the infer- 
ence: “Then the children are free” (v. 24 et seq.). 

The image is clear and presents no difficulty whatever. 
The tithes and taxes which in ancient times were intended 
primarily for the king and those of his house, naturally 
would not be collected from members of the royal family, 
but from those who did not belong to the house of the 
reigning prince (of a\dézpior). The children of the king 
are free of such taxes. If the words are accepted in their 
plain sense as Peter understood them, there can be no 
exception taken to them. 

But the image clearly and plainly derives its significance 
from its attendant circumstances. The Temple tribute, like 
the tax which we find in the Book of Exodus, “was a price 
for their souls to the Lord” (Ex. 30, 12) which the children 
of Israel paid to Jehovah. Hence, He Who is the only 
begotten Son of the Father and equal to the Most High God 
is exempt from this tax. This is the conclusion which neces- 
sarily must be drawn from our Lord’s words. 


The plural vioi is no argument against this conclusion, for it was 
naturally induced by the context, nor is the subsequent payment of the 
tax by Christ as well as by Peter. Yet some commentators have argued 
from the plural term that all members of the household, that is to say, 
the Apostles and disciples, must be regarded as included in this exemp- 
tion. Some canonists have even tried to prove from our Lord’s words 
that all clerics by virtue of the divine law were exempt from taxation; 
a theory which Cornelius a Lapide rightly rejects. For this assumption 
it would be necessary, first, to prove that all the household were to be 
included in the viol. The tax-collector’s question certainly had reference 
to Christ Himself in person, and in any case the divine Master’s pri- 
mary intention with regard to the Temple tribute to be rendered to 
Jehovah was to describe Himself as the son of the king, that is the Son 
of God who was exempt from the tax. Our Lord would here again 
point out His divine dignity to Peter — that divinity which the Apostle 
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such a short time before at Caesarea Philippi had so solemnly acknowl- 
edged (Mt. 16, 16). 


But in order in this instance also “to fulfil all justice” 
and to avoid giving needless offense to the people, our Lord 
would now submit to the Law. He provided, however, the 
coin with which the tax should be paid in a manner which 
at once manifested the power of the Son of the King of 
Heaven, of the eternal Son of God. In the mouth of the 
first fish caught by Peter with a hook in the adjacent lake 
was found a stater (four drachmas or one shekel) with 
which he was to satisfy the tax-collector’s demand on behalf 
of his divine Master and on his own (v. 26). 


H. J. Holtzmann recognizes in the story only “an example of a 
legend in a half-developed state, and in that state committed to writing” 
(“‘Hand-Commentar,” I, 1, 262). His nephew, O. Holtzmann, with 
other Modernists, once more in the twentieth century dishes up the 
naturalistic explanation which was regarded in Van Koetsveld’s time as 
out of date — that perhaps the proceeds of the sale of the first fish that 
was caught sufficed to satisfy the collectors (‘‘Leben Jesu,” p. 278). 
Fish was not so dear in those days in Palestine, justly remarks the Dutch 
commentator (II, 175). This is not the place, however, to notice at 
length these critical shufflings. 


LXVIII. THE PHYSICIAN 
Matthew, 9, 12 et seq.; Mark, 2, 17; Luke, 5, 31 et seq. 


HE three Synoptists record the saying about the 
physician in words closely agreeing. 


We 
GH 
b 


ea 
2) 


12. ‘O dé axovoas ef- 
mev. Ov xpelav Exovowr of 
iextovres iatpod, add’ of 
Kax@s ExXovTEs. 

13. TlopevOévres 5é wa- 
”EXeos 


Gere, rh éoTw: 


Me. 2, 17: 

17. Kai dxobcas 6 
"Inaods Neyer airots: Od 
xpelav Exovow of icxtor- 
Tes tatpod, aAN’ of Kakas 
EXovTes: 


Le. 5, 81 et seq.: 


31. Kal droxpilels 6 
"Inoots efrev mpds ai- 
£ ’ 1} ot 
Tous: Ov xpetay exovow 
of vbytaivovtes larpod, 


GANG of KaKas ExovTes: 
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Bédw Kal ov Bvciayv: ob yap 
nAbov 
ad\\a auapTwrots. 


Kadéoat dkaious, 


IMSrs A TIBY 


Mt. 9: 


12. At Jesus audiens 
ait: Non est opus va- 
lentibus medicus, sed 
male habentibus. 

13. Euntes autem 
discite, quid est: Mi- 
sericordiam volo et non 
sacrificlum; non enim 
veni vocare iustos, sed 
peccatores. 


Mt. 9: 

12. But Jesus hear- 
ing it, said: They that 
are in health need not a 
physician, but they that 
are ill. 

13. Go then and 
learn what this means, 
I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice. For I am 
not come to call the 
just, but sinners. 


auapT@dous: 


(from Le.); similarly in Mc. — Le. v. 32. 


ovk MAOov KahEoat dikatous, 
GANG EapTwrods. 


Me. 2: 


17. Hoc audito Jesus 
ait illis: Non necesse 
habent sani medico, 
sed qui male habent 


non enim veni vocare 
iustos, sed peccatores. 


Me. 2: 

17. Jesus hearing this, 
said to them: They 
that are well have no 
need of a_ physician, 
but they that are sick. 
For I came not to call 
the just, but sinners. 


32. otk éAnAvOa Kadée- 
gat dtkalous, dAAG apap- 
Twrovs els METAVOLAY. 


+ es peravoay CEG etc., Textus rec. 
auapTwrous: aceBers N*. 


Le. 5: 


31. Et respondens 
Jesus dixit ad_ illos: 
Non egent, qui sani 
sunt, medico, sed qui 
male habent; 


32. non veni vocare 
iustos, sed peccatores 
ad paenitentiam. 


Le. 5: 


31. And Jesus an- 
swering, said to them: 
They that are well need 
not the physician: but 
they that are sick. 

32. I came not to 
call the just, but sin- 
ners to penance. 


St. Luke mentions on another occasion a figurative say- 
ing of a similar kind, “Physician, heal thyself” (tarpeé, 


Oeparevoov ceavrov. Le. 4, 23). 


this as a parable to the people. 


But our Lord did not propose 
He merely made use of 


this adage as one which His fellow-townsmen in Nazareth 
might apply to Him, and goes on to refuse the demand which 
they joined with it that He should work miracles in His 
native city similar to those at Capernaum: “Doubtless you 
will say to me. . .,” wavrws épeiré pou KTH. 
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According to the three Evangelists, writing in perfect 
agreement, the occasion of this saying about the sick and the 
physician was the feast given to both his old and his new 
friends by Matthew, the publican who had been called to 
the ranks of the Apostles. In that feast our Lord and His 
disciples took part. When the Pharisees beheld the honored 
Rabbi seated at table with the publicans and sinners, they 
approached the disciples and gave expression to their vexa- 
tion in the question: ‘“‘Why does your master eat with 
publicans and sinners?” (Mt. 9, 10 and parallel.) His 
condescension was a great offense to the representatives of 
Pharisaical purity and holiness. 

Christ Himself replied to them by the present similitude, 
which forms an answer as beautiful as it is striking and 
decisive: ‘‘They that are well [or ‘‘the strong’’] need not 
the physician; but they that are sick.’”’ No one could 
make any retort to this, nor even demand an explanation of 
the image. 

But our Lord at once supplied the meaning by pointing 
out how by means of this image He would rebut the Pharisai- 
cal charge: “‘Go then and learn what this means: I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice. For I am not come to call 
the just, but sinners’’—that is to say, to penance, as St. 
Luke adds. 

In these words we hear the language of the merciful 
Heart of our divine Redeemer wounded in its tenderest 
feelings by the cold, uncharitable, scornful speech of the 
Pharisees. Proud and puffed up with a sense of their own 
righteousness, they looked down on the poor publicans and 
sinners, whom they spurned as unclean beings whose lightest 
touch would defile. They were of the number of those who 
say: “Depart from me, come not near me, I am holy for 
thee” (Is. 65, 5, Hebr.; Vulg. quia immundus es). How 
different from the ways of our divine Redeemer: He the 
all-pure, the all-holy, purity, holiness itself, He knows 
that God wills not the death of a sinner nor the destruc- 
tion of the impious, but that he should be converted 
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and live (Ez. 33, 11). It was God’s infinite mercy to the 
sinful human race which had caused Him to come as their 
Redeemer and Saviour to seek and to save that which was 
lost. To the ardor of this divine mercy He unites in His 
sacred Heart the most burning human love and the most 
tender compassion for His brethren. The flames of these 
glowing fires of love and mercy consume Him and render 
Him a holocaust for the salvation of sinners. 

Hence, He points out to His unfeeling, merciless adver- 
saries by means of a prophetic Scriptural saying the all- 
merciful love of the Most High God: ‘‘Go then and learn 
what this means, I will have mercy and not sacrifice... .” 
These are the words in which Jehovah by the mouth of the 
Prophet Osee rejected the exterior sacrifice of those in 
Israel who had not the interior spirit of charity. The 
Pharisees showed by their acts that they did not observe 
nor comprehend these words of their God, and therefore 
they brought their charges solely against the friend of the 
publicans and sinners. They thought that by their external, 
formal worship expressed in their anxious observance of human 
ordinances they rendered themselves pleasing to God. Christ 
showed them that above all things God requires the spirit of 
merciful charity —a spirit in which they were wholly wanting. 

This divine spirit of charity animated Him in all His 
labors and desires, the more that as God-made-Man He had 
come to be, before all, the spiritual physician, the helper and 
deliverer of the sinful human race. As all had fallen into 
this slavery of sin, and no one, in truth, of himself and 
without Christ is just before God, the divine Saviour says to 
all mankind without exception: ‘‘I am not come to call the 
just, but sinners.” 


Many commentators have tried to construe the words into an ironi- 
cal allusion to the Pharisees; but this is assuredly not what they directly 
imply. It may, of course, be rightly inferred from them that those who 
look upon themselves as the just, and who think that they do not need 
a redeemer, lose through their own fault the fruit of the work of redemp- 
tion and are excluded from the salvation of the Messiah. 
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Thus Christ designates Himself as the Messiah sent by 
God and the Redeemer of sinful man, Who, as the true 
heavenly physician, fulfils the promises concerning Him 
which God made by the mouth of the Prophet Ezechiel: 
“T will bind up that which was broken, and I will streng- 
then that which was weak”’ (Hz. 34, 16). 

The image, in which the characteristics and the work of 
our divine Redeemer are so beautifully portrayed, may be 
applied, in the first place, to the help and consolation and 
healing in which Christ allows every individual soul to par- 
ticipate. Through the manifold power of grace He acts 
continually towards each individual in His Church as the 
heavenly physician; He distributes wine and oil for every 
wound, soothing balm for every grief, strength and con- 
solation in every suffering, to the poor, weak, sick children 
of men. 

Amongst. the means. of grace in the Church, therefore, 
the Sacrament of Penance must be mentioned in particular, 
as it is in this Sacrament that our Lord especially proves 
Himself to be the physician of souls. Priests who are His 
representatives in their operations must resemble the divine 
Redeemer; hence the image may be applied in a most 
special manner to their labors in the administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance, and to their care for souls in other 
ways also (cf. Noldin, De Sacramentis’, p. 444, etc.; J. 
Bucceroni, Instit. Theol. mor. II, n. 808 s ‘pp. 305-10). 

The image may be applied also to the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction in which our Lord as the physician for 
soul and body visits those who are sick. 

Further, all the labors and the desires of every disciple 
of Christ must be wholly animated by this spirit of divine 
charity which He makes known to us in these words. 


On account of the occasion on which this simile was proposed, it 
forms part of the Gospel appointed for the Vigil of the Feast of St. 
Matthew and for the Feast itself (20 and 21 September). 
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LXIX. THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
John, 10, 1-16 


as follows: 


John, 10, 1-16: 

1. ’Auny aunv A€yw duly, 6 U7) €icep- 
Xouevos dia THs OUpas eis THY alATY TOV 
mpoBaTwv, addAa avaBaivwy ad\d\axdber, 
éxetvos kAérTns éoTly Kal AnoTHs- 

2. 6 dé eicepxdouevos bid THs Obpas 
Tony eat TAY TpoBaTwv. 

3. Totitw 6 Obupwpds dvoiyer Kal Ta 
iéta mpoBata gdwvet Kat’ 6voua Kal 
éfayer aira. 

4. “Oray ra idta ravra éxBarn, Eu- 
mpoobev aitav mopevera kal Ta 7poBaTra 
aiT@ adxodovbet, b7u oldacw Thy dwviay 
avTov: 

5. addoTpiw 6é ob wn akodXovOjcov- 
ow, adda debEovrar am’ abrot, bre ovK 
oldaci Tv addoTplov THY PwvHy. 

6. Ta’rnv tiv tapoimiay elrev ab- 
Tots 6 
Tiva Hv, & EMade avTots. 

7. Hizey oty madw attots 6 ’Inaods: 
"Aun aunv éeyw bytyv, ore eyw ei 
% Opa T&v rpoBarwr. 

8. Ilavres, dc01 7APov mpd Euod, KNEr- 
Tat eloly Kal AnoTal: GAN’ ovK HKovoay 


*Inaovs- Exeivor 6€ ovk Eyvwoar, 


aitav Ta mpoBara. 

9. "Eva eis 7 Ovpa- bu’ Euod édy tis 
eicehOn cwOnoera Kal eicedeboerar Kal 
éfeXevoera Kal vounv ebpnoe. 


T. JOHN relates the parable of the Good Shepherd 


John, 10, 1-16: 

1. Amen, amen dico vobis, qui 
non intrat per ostium in ovile ovium, 
sed ascendit aliunde, ille fur est et 
latro; 

2. qui autem intrat per ostium, 
pastor est ovium. 

3. Huic ostiarius aperit et oves 
vocem eius audiunt et proprias oves 
vocat nominatim et educit eas. 

4. Et cum proprias oves emiserit, 
ante eas vadit et oves eum sequun- 
tur, quia sciunt vocem eius: 


5. alienum autem non sequuntur, 
sed fugiunt ab eo, quia non no- 
verunt vocem alienorum. 

6. Hoc proverbium dixit eis Jesus. 
Illi autem non cognoverunt quid 
loqueretur eis. 

7. Dixit ergo eis iterum Jesus: 
Amen, amen dico vobis, quia ego 
sum ostium ovium. 

8. Omnes, quotquot venerunt, 
fures sunt et latrones et non audi- 
erunt e€0s Oves. 

9. Ego sum ostium. Per me si 
quis introierit salvabitur, et in- 
gredietur et egredietur et pascua 
inveniet. 
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Joh. 10: 
10. ‘O Kdérrns otk Epxerar, ef wh 


wa Kevyn Kal Obon Kal amodeon: eyw 
ANov, tva CwHyy exwow Kal mepiooov 
EXxWoU. 

11. ’Eyw eiue 6 rouujy 6 Kadds. ‘O 
Touuny 6 Kados THY WuxHY abtod TiOnow 
brep THY TpoBaTwr: 

12. 6 prodwrds Kal odk dv romuny, ob 
ovK éoTw Ta mpoBaTa tdta, Bewpet Tov 
NbKov Epxopuevoy Kal adinow Ta mpoBaTta 
Kal pebyer, Kal 6 NUKos aprafer abTa Kal 
oKopTifel, 

13. drt pwrcOwrds ear Kal ob péder 
av’T@ Tepl Tay TpoBaTwr. 


£ 


14. "Eye etue 6 rouunv 6 Kadds Kal 
ywockw Ta Eua Kal YwwwoKovol ME TA 
éua, 

15. Kabas ywaoker me 6 TaTIp Kayw 
yiwwwoKkw TOY TaTEpa, Kal THY YuXHY MoU 
Tint Urép Ta TpoBaTwr. 

16. Kal adda mpdoBata Exw, & otk 
éoriy kK THS a’AHS Ta’Tns: KaKElva Set 
we ayayety kal THs dwvyns ov akovaou- 
ow Kal yevnoerar ula Toluvn, ets Tony. 


Were. 


Jone: 


10. Fur non venit, nisi ut fure- 
tur et mactet et perdat. Ego veni, 
ut vitam habeant et abundantius 
habeant. 

11. Ego sum pastor bonus. Bo- 
nus pastor animam suam dat pro 
ovibus suis. 

12. Mercenarius autem et qui 
non est pastor, culus non sunt oves 
propriae, videt lupum venientem et 
dimittit oves et fugit, et lupus rapit 
et dispergit oves. 

13. Mercenarius autem fugit, quia 
mercenarius est et non pertinet ad 
eum de ovibus. 

14. Ego sum pastor bonus et 
cognosco meas et cognoscunt me 
meae, 

15. sicut novit me Pater et ego 
agnosco Patrem, et animam meam 
pono pro ovibus meis. 

16. Et alias oves habeo, quae 
non sunt ex hoc ovili: et illas opor- 
tet me adducere et vocem meam 
audient et fiet unum ovile et unus 
pastor. 


TON eoTiv: avTos eatw o roruny D, Sah. version; hic pastor 


est bcfiff?lq, Copt. vers.—3. gwve: xare TA ete., Textus rec. — 
4. mavra: mpoBara AT etc., Textus rec., Vulg. etc.; wanting in N*. 


cae 


mavres wanting in D, b;— po euvou 8 ABD etc., Copt., Eth. 


vers. etc.; wanting in 8* E F etc., Vulg., most Cod. of Itala, and others. 


= LU; 
ce, Vulg. — 12. 


oKopTLcel: 


kat Tepiooov ex. wanting in D.—11. 


didwow SN D, b 


TUOnow: 


+ ra mpoBara AX etc., Textus rec., It., 
Vulg. etc. —18. Before ort pod. 


AA XN Ty etes abc in? 2] 5eVulg,, 


Goth., Syr. vers., Textus rec. have o de picOwros devye. —14. yuwwwoxw 


Ta eua: 


rec. — 15. riOnue: didwue N* C. 


ywwokoua vro twv euwy A XT ete., Syr., Arm. vers., Textus 


John 10: 


1. Amen, amen I say to you: He that enters not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climbs up another way, the same is a thief and a robber 
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2. But he that enters in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. 

3. To him the porter opens; and the sheep hear his voice: and he 
calls his own sheep by name, and leads them out; 

4. and when he has let out his own sheep, he goes before them: and 
the sheep follow him, because they know his voice. 

5. But a stranger they follow not, but fly from him, because they 
know not the voice of strangers. 

6. This proverb Jesus spoke to them; but they understood not what 
he spoke to them. 


John 10: 

7. Jesus therefore said to them again: Amen, amen I say to you, I 
am the door to the sheep. 

8. All others, as many as have come, are thieves and robbers: and 
the sheep heard them not. 

9. I am the door. By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved: 
and he shall go in and go out and shall find pastures. 

10. The thief comes not, but that he may steal and kill and destroy. 
I am come that they may have life and may have it more abundantly. 

11. I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd gives his life for 
his sheep. 

12. But the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, sees the wolf coming, and leaves the sheep, and flies: 
and the wolf catches, and scatters the sheep: 

13. And the hireling flies, because he is a hireling: and he has no 
care for the sheep. 

14. I am the good shepherd; and I know mine, and mine know me, 

15. as the Father knows me, and I know the Father: and I lay 
down my life for my sheep. 

16. And other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd. 


St. John relates in the ninth chapter of his Gospel the 
healing of the man who was born blind, and the proceedings 
taken by the Sanhedrim against him which ended in his 
expulsion from the Synagogue (v. 1-34). The pastors of the 
people had thus shown how little they cared for the real 
welfare of the flock entrusted to them, since the penalty for 
believing in the Messiah was exclusion from the congrega- 
tion of God’s people. Our Lord soon afterwards met the 
man thus expelled and made known to him that he was 
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the Son of God (v. 35-38), at the same time addressing an 
admonition to the Pharisees in which He reproached them 
for their blindness and hardness of heart (v. 39-41). In 
continuation of this discourse, He proposed to these His 
adversaries the parable of the Good Shepherd, in which 
He contrasts His own love and faithfulness to His flock 
with the behavior of these false shepherds in Israel. Accord- 
ing to the date, the discourse was delivered in the last period 
of His public life, before the last Feast of the Dedication 
of the Temple. The scene was Jerusalem, perhaps a hall 
in one of the outer courts of the Temple. 

Next to agriculture and the cultivation of vineyards and 
olive gardens, the care of flocks formed the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants of Palestine. As in the time of the 
Patriarchs, and as is even yet the case, in the days of our 
Lord a great number of the people, especially in the northern 
and eastern districts, led a pastoral life. Hence it is that 
everywhere in the Holy Scripture we so frequently meet 
with images taken from this pastoral life. They were 
familiar to every one from youth, and were excellently 
suited to illustrate in manifold ways God’s relations with 
His people. In the present parable, the shepherds, their 
flocks, the sheepfolds, the leading of the sheep to pasture, 
the enemies of the flocks, come specially under our con- 
sideration. With regard to all these matters, we shall be 
able from the existing conditions at the present day to form 
a very good idea of pastoral life in Palestine at the time of 
our Lord; besides which many details taken for granted in 
this passage are expressly mentioned in the Scriptures.1 

Generally speaking, where it is a question of a small 
peasant proprietor, and not of a large landowner, the shep- 
herd is also the owner of the flock. On account of the 
many hardships and dangers attendant on a shepherd’s 
life (cf. Gen. 31, 38-40; 1 Reg. 17, 34-37) the tending of 

1 Van Lennep, “Bible Lands,” I, 178-88; Thomson, “The Land and the Book”’ : 


Tristram, “Nat. Hist. of the Bible”; Selbie in Hastings, “Dict. of the Bible’’; Mackie 
“Bible Manners and Customs’; Robinson Lees, “Village Life in Palestine.” 
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flocks has little attraction for the ordinary day-laborer. But 
wealthy owners of flocks and herds must intrust their animals, 
big and little, to the care of strangers who enter their service 
for regular money wage or (more often) for return in kind. 

The flocks and herds vary in size, according to the dis- 
tricts and the wealth of the owners, from the hundreds or it 
may be thousands, of camels, horses, and cattle belonging to 
a rich sheik or a tribe of Bedouins, to the modest flock of 
sheep and goats owned by an ordinary man. In this present 
parable, there is only question of herds of small cattle, sheep, 
goats, or pigs (rad mpd8ara), but which consist mostly of 
sheep; as a rule, a flock of goats are pastured together with 
these. The Syrian or Palestinian sheep is specially dis- 
tinguished from the European species by its big heavy tail, 
of which there is mention in the Bible as being a part 
suited for sacrifice preferably to all others (Ex. 29, 22; Lev. 
3, 9), the Orientals regarding it as a special delicacy. 

Sheep are by nature shy, timid animals and quite de- 
fenseless against an enemy. But they show great attach- 
ment to the shepherd and at once recognize his voice. They 
get accustomed quickly to the names which he, even to-day, 
often gives them and follow him willingly when he calls 
them.! On the other hand, if a strange shepherd or any 
other person calls them, they first listen and then take 
fright and run away. 


The names, as a rule, are given according to the color, or some 
special distinguishing mark of the animal; even our shepherds at times 
designate their sheep in this way. During my visit in the Spring of 
1907 to the country east of the Jordan, I had plenty of opportunity of 
verifying this fact. The Headmaster of the Greek Catholic Seminary in 
Jerusalem, L. Federlin, showed me during my sojourn at St. Anna for 
the Easter in 1907 a list of about forty names which he had collected 
from the shepherds in the surrounding neighborhood of Jerusalem. He 
intended to add to the list and to publish it later. 


A special peculiarity of sheep, easily to be observed, is 
their want of the sense of locality. Hence it often happens 


1 Tristram, ibid. p. 140, etc.; G. E. Post, ibid. p. 487. 
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that they go astray and are unable to find their way back 
to the flock. It would seem as if nature had intended that 
these animals should live in flocks and under man’s pro- 
tection. 

On account of their helplessness and the many dangers 
to which they are exposed, the sheep are sheltered at night 
in one common enclosure which affords them some security. 
Where large natural, or artificially excavated, caves or grot- 
toes are to be found in the locality, these are sought out 
preferably by the shepherds for their flocks. There are 
many such caves in the wilderness of Judea, also on the 
Mount of the Forty Days’ Fast near Jericho and round the 
Lake of Gennesareth (cf. 1 Reg. 24, 4). 

In other localities, such as our Lord probably had in 
mind when proposing this parable (cf. Numb. 32, 16; Jude. 
5, 16; Soph. 2, 6), there are public spaces enclosed by a wall 
of loose stones with thorn-bushes on top, or simply by a 
thorn hedge. An opening closed with stakes or brambles 
serves for ingress or egress. Where several small flocks graze 
close together, one common fold is used as a shelter for the 
night. But, on account of the various nocturnal enemies, 
one shepherd must keep watch at the entrance, whilst the 
others after the labors of the day take their rest, near at 
hand under the open sky or in a grotto. This watchman is 
also the doorkeeper of whom our Lord speaks in the parable. 


Professor Jiilicher objects to the beautiful parable in St. John on the 
ground that it is not genuine, and with the utmost imprudence ventures, 
for the purpose of substantiating his charge, to accuse the Evangelist of 
ignorance with regard to Palestinian usages and customs. After some 
remarks intended to show penetration and good taste on the “mixed 
and superabundant”’ imagery of which He finds St. John guilty, “Jesus 
being at one time the door of the fold, and at another the shepherd,” 
he writes in the second edition of his first volume: ‘The various state- 
ments in the text (Joh. 10, 1-16) are singly open to objection. The pres- 
ence of a Oupwpés, doorkeeper, in such a small flock (for the shepherd calls 
each sheep by a special name) is very curious. What is said in this dis- 
course does not accord with general experience. It is an allegory, and to 
give it any meaning, the words must be applied to the spiritual order. 
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It is moreover an imperfect allegory, for @ipa and zouwhy mean one and 
the same thing, and the @vpwpds, as it stands, seems nothing at all, is, 
therefore, an offense against the canons of art.’ On the ground of these 
and similar objections, he then comes to the conclusion that he “cannot 
regard these wapoiuia, to which there is nothing analogous in the Synop- 
tists, as genuine; even admitting that they contain some authentic remi- 
niscences, still I do not venture to make any conjecture as to how their 
original form stood”’ (I, 115). 

He has thus afforded us a classic example of a critical edifice built 
merely on the sands of ignorance and of unscientific prejudice. Professor 
Otto Schmiedel of Eisenach, who is no more of a believer than Professor 
Jiilicher, rightly sets forth the cause of the opposition to St. John and 
the assaults made upon his Gospel: “They are intimately united with 
the war against the divinity of Christ” (‘“‘Hauptprobleme der Leben-Jesu 
Forschung’’). With the same campaign, doubtless, is bound up the 
omission of the parable of the King’s Son Free from Tribute. 

For the greater part of the year, from the spring until 
the beginning of the rainy season in October or November, 
the shepherds and their flocks are under the open sky on the 
public pasture land. These pastures as a rule are situated 
in hilly districts where on the slopes and in the valleys the 
low shrubs and the young plants afford food for the sheep 
and goats throughout the summer. In other parts of the 
country the flocks are driven into the wilderness where they 
can thrive fairly well on the scanty herbage (cf. Mt. 18, 12; 
Le. 15, 4 in Parable LXX). 

In the early morning the different shepherds come again 
to the fold and are admitted by the gatekeeper. Each one 
knows his own sheep and calls them by name. They, also, 
know him, listen to his call, and in obedience to it gather 
round him. He then leads them out of the fold, going 
before them to the pasture ground, whilst, perhaps, as he 
goes he plays his shepherd’s flute. At the present day it is 
the general rule in Palestine that the shepherd leads his 
sheep, not drives them, and thus he goes before them 
while they follow him (cf. Ps. 22, 2; 76, 21; 77, 52 et seq.; 
79, 2). In many localities the shepherd, during the day, 
does not require a dog to assist him. But at night, when 
the sheep are in the fold, the watchman generally has several 
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dogs, often six, to help him in guarding the sheep from 
nocturnal enemies. 

In the present day, wolves and jackals are the most 
dangerous of these enemies. In some parts, as for instance, 
in the Anti-Lebanon in the neighborhood of Hermon, bears 
have also to be reckoned with. They haunt more especially 
the deep, almost inaccessible gorges of a pastoral region 
whence they go forth at night to seek their prey. But it 
happens often that pressed by hunger they will venture to 
attack the flock even in broad daylight before the shepherd’s 
eyes, and thus, confronted with such enemies, he may indeed 
have an opportunity to risk his life for his sheep (cf. Reg. I, 
17, 34-37). 

Other enemies are thieves and robbers, who in modern 
as in ancient times in the East have directed their efforts 
specially to the plundering of flocks (Job, 1, 14-17). They 
do not enter the fold by the gate, but climb over the wall 
(for which they need no ladder) and seize and slaughter all 
they can lay hands upon. Sometimes, indeed, they attack 
the flocks in the pastures and kill the shepherds. The 
attacks of these robbers render the life of a shepherd, once 
he goes outside the limits of the inhabited parts of the 
country, peculiarly one of self-sacrifice and danger, and this 
self-sacrifice and fidelity of the shepherd must sometimes 
be maintained even unto death. 

The explanation of the image renders the similitude clear 
without further exposition. The image was quite familiar 
to the Pharisees, but the meaning of it was hidden from 
them (v. 6). Hence our Lord adds the interpretation by 
describing Himself, first as the door of the fold through which 
alone the true shepherd can come to the sheep: ‘Amen, 
amen I say to you, I am the door of the sheep” (v. 7). 


Taking in consideration the first and the ninth verses, it is best to 
render the genitive, rév zpoBarwv, by “to the sheep,” not “for the sheep.” 

Christ here contrasts Himself with the enemies of the sheep, that is 
to say, the thieves and the robbers. 

As a distinguishing mark of these, He pointed out in the first verse 
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that they do not enter by the door, but get at the flock by some other 
way, whilst the true shepherd enters by the door. In applying the 
image to Himself and to His adversaries He could not say of Himself 
that He had gone through the door to His flock like an earthly shepherd. 
For in virtue of His Godhead it is from him that all earthly shepherds 
must receive the mission and the authority to feed the sheep. Hence, 
those who have come before Him, that is to say the Pharisees and their 
followers, of whom there was then question, were thieves and robbers 
(v. 8); for without any reference to God’s mission or authority they 
allowed themselves in the guidance of the people to be ruled by earthly 
ordinances, which were opposed to the spirit of the Law, and by their 
own selfish interests. 

But He describes Himself as the door to the sheep, and thereby re- 
veals Himself, not merely as the true Shepherd, but also as the One from 
Whom all other true shepherds must receive their office. Without Him 
no shepherd can obtain safety and deliverance for himself, nor can he 
provide for the welfare of the flock. He adds therefore: “I am the 
door. By me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved: and he shall 
go in, and go out, and shall find pastures” (v. 9). 

Christ then still further developed the contrast to the false and 
unlawful shepherds in Israel by remarking in the first place that the 
sheep do not listen to the voice of the thieves and robbers (v. 8 b). 
By these are meant those who, like the man born blind, had already 
believed Jesus to be the Messiah and the Son of God, or who were in 
future so to believe. 

With regard to the false shepherds, He continues thus: ‘The thief 
comes not but that he may steal and kill and destroy . . .” (v. 10a). 
The Pharisees and those who shared their views did not trouble them- 
selves about the spiritual welfare of the people; they only aimed at 
carrying out their own selfish designs of gaining wealth and honor. 
“T am come that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly” 
(v. 10 b), not life alone, but also superabundance of all that is required 
for preserving, strengthening, and perfecting this spiritual life of grace 
(cf. v. 26-28, in which Christ reverts to the same image). 


In this care for the life of His sheep, our divine Lord 
proves Himself indeed the true good shepherd. In contrast 
to the hireling, He develops this image of the good shepherd 
still more fully: ‘‘I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd 
gives his life for his sheep. But the hireling, and he that 
is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, sees the 
wolf coming, and leaves the sheep, and flies: and the wolf 
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catches and scatters the sheep. And the hireling flies 
because he is a hireling: and he has no care for the sheep. 
I am the good shepherd; and I know mine, and mine know 
me, as the Father knows me, and I know the Father; and 
I lay down my life for my sheep” (v. 11-15). 


In the Old Testament, Almighty God often compares Himself 
to a shepherd and His people to the flock (Ps. 25, 1; 78, 13; 94, 7; 
99, 3; Ez. 34; Mich. 7, 4; Zach. 10, 3). He had announced the com- 
ing of the Messiah to the people under the same beautiful image (ls. 
40, 11; Ez. 34, 23; Zach, 13, 17). Hence Christ, by emphatically 
repeating His words, points out that in Him these prophecies have been 
fulfilled, that He is in truth the Good Shepherd promised to His people. 
He also points out that He has fulfilled the duties of a good shepherd 
towards his flock. He had said already that He was come to bring 
life and life more abundantly to His sheep. He now shows at what 
cost He will thus provide for the welfare of His flock: ‘I lay down my 
life for my sheep.” His approaching death, which He thus once more 
foretells, is the expiation for sin which of His own free will He has taken 
upon himself, by which men delivered from the death of sin are to 
receive the life of grace and glory superabundantly. This image is 
still more strongly accentuated by the contrast with the cowardly 
hireling. 

The life of grace effects the most intimate union between the Shep- 
herd and His flock, a union which manifests itself above all in mutual 
love and knowledge. This most intimate union has its eternal proto- 
type in the essential union of the Father and the Son. As the Father 
in the eternal knowledge of the Son communicates to Him His nature and 
essence and also pours out on the sacred humanity of the Son the 
infinite fulness of divine grace and riches; and as the Son, in the knowl- 
edge of the Father, loves Him and in His human nature submits Himself 
to the fulfilment of the Father’s will, so also God-made-Man knows 
every one of the sheep whom He has redeemed, and imparts to them 
heavenly life with all its treasures. Similarly, His sheep know Him 
and seek ever more to perfect themselves in this knowledge and to draw 
therefrom that inspired love which, by evincing a spirit of ready self- 
sacrifice in the fulfilment of the divine will, seeks to respond to the 
Shepherd’s joyous sacrifice of His own life on their behalf. 


But, according to the Father’s will, Christ is to be the 
Good Shepherd, not for Israel alone, but for the heathen 
world also; therefore He adds in conclusion: ‘And other 
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sheep I have, that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd” (v. 16). In the one Church of the 
Covenant, the Faithful will be gathered from Jews and 
heathens into the fold under one shepherd and head, Jesus 
Christ, and will be led by Him into eternal life. 

In this most beautiful image, our divine Lord once more 
reveals to us the secrets of the love of His divine Heart. 
Because God the All-powerful and All-good is Love; be- 
cause the sinful human race, helpless and abandoned, like 
a flock without a shepherd, surrounded and pursued by 
enemies, was hastening to eternal destruction, therefore 
would the Lord manifest His almighty power, signally, 
in works of redeeming love. Hence, God-made-Man, in 
Whom the most merciful love of the Almighty God has been 
shown to men, has only sentiments of love and mercy to 
show towards all who do not wilfully turn away from Him. 

Thus it is that whenever we hear the language of His 
sacred Heart, as in this sublime setting-forth of the Good 
Shepherd, then do we hear. the language of love, the most 
unselfish, most generous, most self-sacrificing love. 

This attractive image finds its complement and further 
explanation in the three subsequent parables, of which the 
first, especially, continuing the same comparison, portrays 
for us in the loving shepherd’s search for the lost sheep His 
practical and anxious care for his flock. 


Having regard to the sublime meaning of the image, a meaning which 
concerns so deeply the life of each of us, we cannot wonder that in the 
Church from the beginning the figure of the Good Shepherd has been so 
signally loved and dwelt upon. The commentaries and homilies of the 
Fathers of the Church and also the works of ancient Christian art afford 
us the most splendid proofs of this predilection. It is true that amongst 
these exponents of the image some adhere more to the simile in St. John, 
whilst others rather bring into relief the features of the Synoptic parable 
of the Lost Sheep. But considering the close affinity between the two 
images, it cannot surprise us that the details of both texts should become 
mixed, nor is it of any special importance for our purpose that we should 
make a clear distinction between these two groups of exponents. We 
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may therefore defer to the next parable a somewhat closer examination 
of these monuments of early Christian belief and hope. 


Christ in the image of Himself has drawn the model for 
the pastors of his Church in all ages. Thus, therefore, in 
trying before all things to resemble the Shepherd of shep- 
herds in His love for His flock and His fidelity to it, they 
are only corresponding to their high vocation. The image 
affords, in the next place, a wealth of applications for all 
who are to share in Christ’s pastoral office, either in the 
family or in civic life. The flock also may derive much 
instruction from the parable concerning its relations with 
the Shepherd. To know the Shepherd, to love the Shep- 
herd, to follow the Shepherd, — these are so many obliga- 
tions which Christians have to fulfil towards Jesus Christ, 
the Good Shepherd, and towards His representatives. The 
fold is rightly understood as applying to the Church of 
Christ which, guarded by faithful watchmen, affords protec- 
tion and security against all dangers and enemies. 

Manifold are the good pastures which the Shepherd offers 
to His faithful flock. In the first place, the treasures of the 
divine Word in the mysteries of the Faith, the innumerable 
graces and means of grace which are offered to all in the 
Church, finally the never-ending joys of Heaven which are 
destined for the faithful flock. 

The enemies of the flock are also numerous and manifold 
in nature. The wolves, the thieves, and the robbers afford 
an image of the exterior and interior dangers which threaten 
the Faithful, whilst the cowardly hireling may be only too well 
realized in the pastor who is wholly devoid of the self- 
sacrificing love of His divine Model. 

Upon all these points the parable affords an extraordinary 
wealth of beautiful applications. Lastly, who is there who 
will not be urged by the concluding words of the similitude 
to prayer and to more active co-operation, whereby the last 
wish of the Good Shepherd may be for ever realized and there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd? 
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In the liturgy of the Church we find the parable as the 
Gospel for the second Sunday after Easter and for Whit- 
Tuesday; also on the Feasts of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(29 December), of St. Josaphat (14 November), and of St. 
Irenaeus (4 July). 


In addition to those named in the Appendix, amongst the older interpre- 
tations and homilies, cf. Lucifer Calarit., De non parcendo in Deum de- 
linquentibus (M. 13, 958); S. Beda, ad loc. (M. 92, 762-8); B. F. Alcuin, 
Comment. in Joh. 5, 25 (M. 100, 882-9); Smaragdus Abb., Collect. in 
Kpist. et Evang., Dom. p. Oct. Paschae (M. 102, 285-7); B. Rhabanus 
M., Hom. in Evang. et Epist., Hom. 23 (M. 110, 187 et seg.); Haymo 
Halberst., Hom. 83 de temp. (M. 118, 499-506); Radulphus Ardens, 
Hom. in Epist. et Evang. Dom., Hom. 57 (M. 155, 1873-7); S. Anselmus, 
Hom. 15 (M. 158, 670-3); S. Bruno Ast. ad loc.; Hom. 76 (M. 165, 
535-7, 810-3); Ven. Hildebertus Cenom., Sermo 89 de diversis (synodi- 
cus ad pastores) (M. 171, 758-61); Ven. Godefridus Abb. Admont., 
Hom. dom. 47, 48 (M. 174, 318-26); S. Bernardus, Sermo 31 in Cant. 
n. 10 (M. 183, 945 B); Petrus Cantor, Verbum abbreviatum, c. 31 (M. 
205, 116 D); Innocentius III, Sermo 21 (M. 217, 405-10). 


LXX. THE LOST SHEEP 
Matthew, 18, 12-14; Luke, 15, 3-7 


Als ATTHEW and Luke record the parable of the 
Lost Sheep as follows: 


Mt. 18, 12-14: 

12. Ti tyiv doxe?; "Eav yevnrat ri 
avOpwrw éxatov mpoBata Kal mravnO7 
ev €& aitav, obxl adjnoe Ta evevnKovTa 
evvea emi Ta Opn Kal mropevbels (nTEt TO 
TAAVWEVOP } 


13. Kat éav yevnras ebpety abd, aunv 
eyw tytv, dre xalpe ex’ attra uadXor, 7 
él rots évevnKovTa évyea Tols wn TeTAQVY- 


bévots. 


Le: 1573-7: 
3. Eimev 6€ mpds avtovs THY mapa- 
\ , 
Bodnyv TavTnyv NEywr" 

4. Tis dvOpwros €& bud Exwv ExaTov 
mpoBatra Kal amodéoas €& airav &, ov 
KaTadelre. TA evevnKovTA evvian EV TH 
2 U \ U 2 \ \ > f 
épnuw Kal mopeverar él TO aToNwXOs, 
éws e¥pn atro; 

5. Kal evpwyv énitiOnow él rods 
mous avtod xalpwr, 

6. kal €Mwy eis Tov olkov auvKanet 
rovs pidous Kal To’s yelrovas Neywr av- 
ne 7 t 
Tols’ DLuvxapnreé por, Ste Evpov TO Tpo- 

Bardv pou TO arodwnés. 
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14. Odbrws otk €or O€Anuwa EuTrpoobey 
Tod marpos tudv Tod & obpavots, iva 


amoAnTar &v TOV pKpG@v TOUTwWY. 


Mt. 18, 14. 
— Le. 15, 6. 


Mt. 18: 

12. Quid vobis videtur? Si fu- 
erint alicui centum oves et erraverit 
una ex eis, nonne relinquit nonaginta 
novem in montibus et vadit quaerere 
eam, quae erravit ? 


13. Et si contigerit, ut inveniat 
eam, amen dico vobis, quia gaudet 
super eam magis quam super no- 
naginta novem, quae non erraverunt. 


14. Sic non est voluntas ante 
Patrem vestrum, qui in caelis est, 
ut pereat unus de pusillis istis. 


Mt. 18: 

12. What think you? If a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them should go astray: will he not 
leave the ninety-nine in the moun- 
tains and go to seek that which is 
gone astray ? 

13. And if it so be that he find it, 
amen I say to you, he rejoices more 
for that, than for the ninety-nine 
that went not astray. 

14. Even so it is not the will of 
your Father, who is in heaven, that 
one of these little ones should 
perish. 


lal « ® \ 2 n 

7. Aéyw tyutv, dre ottTws xapa ev TA 
ovpavG eorar éeml évl ayapTwrAG pera- 
voobvre } emt eveynkovtTa evvéa dixalors, 


olrives ob xpelay Exovow peravolas. 


vywv: pou BF H etc., Sahid., Copt., Arm., Eth. versions. 
tov before ocxoy wanting in D*. 


Le. 15: 

3. Et ait ad illos parabolam istam 
dicens: 

4. Quis es vobis homo, qui habet 
centum oves, et si perdiderit unam 
ex illis, nonne dimittit nonaginta 
novem in deserto et vadit ad illam, 
qua perierat, donec inveniat eam ? 

5. Et cum invenerit eam, imponit 
in humeros suos gaudens 

6. et veniens domum convocat 
amicos et vicinos dicens illis: Con- 
gratulamini mihi, quia inveni ovem 
meam, quae perierat ? 

7. Dico vobis, quod ita gaudium 
erit in caelo super uno peccatore 
paenitentiam agente quam super 
nonaginta novem iustis, qui non 
indigent paenitentia. 


Leei5: 

3. And he spoke to them this 
parable, saying: 

4. What man of you that has a 
hundred sheep, if he shall lose one of 
them, does he not leave the ninety- 
nine in the desert and go after that 
which was lost until he find it, 

5. and when he has found it, lay 
it upon his shoulders, rejoicing; 

6. and coming home, call together 
his friends and neighbours, saying 
to them: Rejoice with me, because 
I have found my sheep that was 
lost ? 
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7. I say to you, that even so 
there shall be joy in heaven upon 
one sinner that does penance, more 
than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance. 


In St. Matthew this parable belongs to the instruction 
on humility and the care to be taken to avoid giving scandal 
to little ones. After Christ had pointed out what a crime 
it is to scandalize an innocent child, He proceeded to show 
that to neglect children, to be indifferent to them, is contrary 
to God’s will. He illustrated this by an example taken 
from that pastoral life with which the disciples were so 
familiar. After some further instruction He concluded with 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (No. XLVII). 

The simile was addressed primarily to the disciples (18, 
1), but as to when or where, nothing can be asserted with 
any certainty. Probably, it was proposed before our Lord’s 
last journey to Jerusalem (19, 1) at the time of His sojourn 
either in Perea or in Galilee. 


There is nothing to prevent the assumption that Christ on various 
occasions made use of similar examples from pastoral life with which 
every one was so familiar, and which is so frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures. It would be, on the contrary, a wholly unfounded and arbi- 
trary opinion if we were to suppose that our Lord proposed such a para- 
ble with its beautiful imagery, which in the rich pastoral country east 
and west of the Jordan would be so easily understood, on one occasion 
and with one signification only, and to suppose that the various circum- 
stances indicated are due to the imagination of one or other Evangelist. 


In St. Luke the similitude is the first in the fifteenth 
chapter, which is pre-eminently ‘the Parable Chapter.” It 
is prefaced by the Evangelist with the words: ‘Now the 
publicans and sinners drew near unto him to hear him.” 

The verses are of decisive significance for the three para- 
bles which follow. Full of love and mercy, the divine 
Redeemer has taken upon Himself the care of those whom 
He came into the world to save. As the Good Shepherd, 
He had sought for the lost sheep of the house of Israel and 
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called them to be converted. and to do penance. Like a 
tender, helpful physician He had cared for these poor sick 
ones and had shown them the way to life and health. 

But once more the heartless, uncharitable scribes and 
Pharisees set themselves against Him, and reproached Him 
because of the works of His divine love and mercy. In 
defense of His all-merciful charity our divine Saviour now 
again speaks, and by three examples illustrates the senti- 
ments of His Heavenly Father towards sinners, and also 
the sentiments and the principles of His own divine Heart. 
Hence, whilst in St. Matthew, according to the sequence, 
His love of the little ones is more strongly accentuated, in 
St. Luke, in this and the two parables which follow, is above 
all manifested the divine love and mercy for sinners. 

“The Parable Chapter” belongs to the portion of what 
has been described as “St. Luke’s travel-narrative,”’ in which 
the events between the last Feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple and the solemn entry into Jerusalem are narrated. 
We may represent to ourselves as the scene of the instruc- 
tion a village on the road along which our divine Lord was 
journeying, where the publicans of the whole district had 
thronged round Him, and where, perhaps, once more He 
had an invitation to the house of some such sinner. 

After what has been said about the preceding parable, 
the image of the present one, in the portraiture of which 
Matthew and Luke are in perfect accord, requires no long 
explanation. When a shepherd in a hilly country (ém 7a 
dpn, Mt.) or in uncultivated plains (& 79 épnuw, Le.) leads 
his flocks to the pastures, it often happens that a sheep 
lags behind unnoticed and gets lost in a hollow or amongst 
the rocks or the thorn-bushes. 

The shepherd may not discover his loss until he collects 
his flock together or in the evening. Then his whole anxiety 
is to find the missing one. He spares no trouble; he goes 
into every valley, ascends every eminence, searches all the 
ravines, the rocks, the caves, and the thickets in the locality, 
until he finds his lost sheep. He is more concerned to get 
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back this one unit of his flock than he is about all the others 
who are not threatened by any immediate danger. 

When he succeeds in finding the lost one, his joy in its 
recovery is greater than is afforded him by the possession of 
all the others. He takes it on his shoulders and carries it 
home, perhaps to some cavern in the rocks where he and his 
companions find shelter during grazing time. He calls all 
the shepherds in the neighborhood together, tells them of his 
joy, and relates the trouble he has had, and how he sought 
everywhere for his sheep that was lost. 

The image is so beautiful and so lifelike that any further 
explanation would but serve to weaken its force. 

Christ Himself gives the spiritual signification by adding 
the words recorded in Matthew: ‘‘Even so it is not the 
will of your Father, who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish” (v. 14). Just as a shepherd thus 
cares for the very least of his flock and exerts himself to 
the utmost to save a lost sheep, so does the Heavenly 
Father care, above all, for the welfare of the little ones. 
Hence, it is His will and the desire of Christ that the dis- 
ciples also should apply themselves especially to the care of 
children who are exposed to so many dangers. 

In St. Luke, on the other hand, the exposition reads 
thus: “‘I say to you, that even so there shall be joy in 
heaven upon one sinner that does penance, more than upon 
ninety-nine just who need not penance” (v.7). Although it is 
only the joy of the shepherd which these words set before 
us as a point of comparison, still, it follows from them that 
we have also to apply the other chief features of the image 
to the antitype. In the image of the lost sheep we are to 
see the sinners who have gone away from God by sin and 
have strayed far from the right path. In the good shepherd, 
our divine Lord shows us Almighty God, without whose 
anticipating and helpful grace no sinner finds his way home 
again by means of repentance. All that God does and makes 
use of to obtain this conversion is not further developed, 
but may be inferred easily from the parable. 
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The finding of the sheep is an image of the sinner’s conver- 
sion, and the shepherd’s joy is a faint likeness of that divine 
joy with which God beholds His most longing desire realized 
in the soul which was lost. In accordance with human ways 
of thinking and feeling, God Himself describes this joy over 
the repentant sinner as greater than the joy over many Just 
who do not need penance. For, amongst men, the joy which 
has been preceded by great sorrow is ever more intense. 


To interpret the ninety-nine just as applying to the angelic choirs 
only, or to understand it as having reference in an ironical sense to the 
Pharisees, who regarded themselves as the just and did not consider that 
they needed penance, is scarcely in accord with the words. 


By this joy of Heaven over the sinner’s conversion our 
Lord again expresses the sentiments of His own divine 
Heart. He it is Who, in accordance with the Will and wish 
of His Heavenly Father, as the Good Shepherd seeks every- 
where after the lost sheep, taking upon Himself the care of 
sinners that He may save them. He it is Who because of 
His love for sinners is, even while He speaks, attacked by 
murmurers and enemies. 

Thus will He now defend this divine all-merciful love 
of His against the Pharisees by showing that it is a divine 
sentiment. 

As was remarked in expounding the previous parable, 
from the very beginning the figure of the Good Shepherd 
has always been exceedingly loved in the Church. In the 
paintings in the catacombs, on the sarcophagi and in other 
carvings, there is scarcely any other figure which is met 
with so frequently. In the catalogue made by Wilpert of the 
paintings in the catacombs we find that the number of these 
of which the Good Shepherd forms the subject is one hun- 
dred and fourteen. In addition to these, a close examination 
of the six folios of Garrucci’s “Storia dell’ arte christiana”’ 
results in the discovery that among the other memorials of 
ancient Christian art may be numbered about one hundred 
and fifty more representations of the same subject. And 
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even this list cannot claim to be complete. The figure of 
the Pastor bonus is introduced, although in different ways, 
into almost every form in which ancient Christian art found 
expression. Thus we find the figure on the gold chalices 
and mosaics, on lamps, rings, medals, cut stones, statues, on 
the reading-desks, on the tombs. We meet with it most 
frequently in the paintings. Next to these, the sarcophagi 
afford the greatest number of representations (about eighty). 
The oldest pictures are to be found in the frescoes of the 
catacombs of which at least three paintings of the Good 
Shepherd belong to the first century,’ whilst there are 
thirteen dating from the second, about thirty from the third, 
and sixty-six from the fourth century. A remark of Ter- 
tullian leads to the conclusion that already in the second 
century the image of the Good Shepherd was frequently 
introduced on chalices and similar sacred vessels. In his 
Montanist treatise “De pudicitia,’ which is regarded as 
the last of the great African’s works handed down to us 
and was written probably between 217-222, he says: ‘‘A 
parabolis licebit incipias, ubi est ovis perdita a domino 
requisita et humeris eius revecta. Procedant ipsae pictu- 
rae calicum vestrorum, si vel in illis perlucebit interpre- 
tatio pecudis illius,”’ etc. (c. 7. Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 
20; 17230): 


In addition to the many representations in which the actual idea of 
the parable is unmistakably worked out or which at least plainly have 
reference to it, there are numerous others in which less definite allusions 
to the image may be distinctly traced. Amongst these, in the first place, 
may be included those scenes in which Christ appears as Shepherd and 
as Judge — clearly with reference to Matthew 25, 31-34. Of the figures 
in bas-relief on the sarcophagi there is a group on a Roman sarcophagus 
in possession of Count Strogonoff which belongs to the above mentioned 
class of representations. A photograph of this group appears in Gar- 
rucci’s work already alluded to.! We find a similar group in a mosaic 
painting in the Church of San Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna.’ Although 
it seems that so far no authentic example of this mode of representing 
the subject has been found in the paintings of the catacombs, yet at the 


1 Plate 304, 3; cf. text, p. 14 et seq. 2 Garrucci, plate IV, 248, 4. 
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same time an unmistakable allusion to it repeatedly occurs in various 
pictures of the Last Judgment. We notice this allusion most plainly 
in the splendid ceiling paintings belonging to the second half of the third 
century which adorn the chambers in the catacomb of the Nunziatella.’ 

In the same category may be classed as representing the idea of the 
parable, though in a different manner, the numerous scenes in which sheep 
and lambs are introduced in connection with our divine Saviour. At 
one time, we see them at His feet whilst He is represented between Saints 
Peter and Paul or in the circle of His Apostles; again, instead of the 
figure of Christ, we see a lamb on a hill, or the Cross, or the letters 
I. H. S. with lambs standing on each side or approaching from right and 
left —very often, as it would seem, from the symbolic cities of Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem. 

The idea to which in these and other pictures the artist has tried 
to give expression is closely connected with the present parable. But 
we must forego further pursuit of this subject and confine ourselves to 
those art memorials which have precise reference to the text of the 
present similitude and the previous one. Amongst these latter, three 
groups may be distinguished which we shall discuss briefly. 


The oldest and most numerous in the class of pictures 
which we have to consider show us the good shepherd as 
Christ portrayed him, according to St. Luke, in the parable 
of the Lost Sheep. He is carrying the sheep that had 
been lost and was found, on his shoulders back to the flock, 
which is usually grouped on both sides. All the pictures 
previously, mentioned of the first and second century belong 
to this first group. Taken collectively, Wilpert catalogues 
ninety-three paintings of this type to which may be added 
one hundred and three examples given in the four last 
volumes of Garrucci’s work. 

With few exceptions, there is but little difference in the 
manner of representation. ‘The conception and composi- 
tion,” says Wilpert, “were so perfect from the very begin- 
ning that they were never further developed. Thus, as we 
see them in the oldest paintings, so in those of the latest 
period. Apart from the variation in‘ the number of sheep, 
the only changes are in the dress of the Good Shepherd”’ 
(p. 4, 33, ““Malereien der Katakomben’’). Although these 


1 Wilpert, “‘Malereien der Katakomben,” plate 75; text, pp. 403-6. 
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words have reference to the paintings only, yet, with cer- 
tain limitations, something similar may be observed in 
memorials of other kinds. 


The principal figure in all these scenes is the shepherd with the 
sheep which he has found. He is carrying it, as a rule, across his shoul- 
ders, and usually the fore and hind legs are held separately, two in each 
hand; occasionally he is represented as holding the four legs together 
in front of him, either with one or both hands. On a fragment of a 
sarcophagus preserved in the Kircher Museum, a bearded shepherd is 
represented carrying a young lamb on his back; the little animal is 
wrapped in his cloak, the ends of which are knotted on his breast. On 
another sarcophagus in the museum at Algiers we see two shepherds, 
each of whom carries a lamb on his left arm clasped to his breast; one 
holds in his right hand, which hangs by his side, a milk pail, the right 
arm is wanting to the other figure, having been broken off. In other 
pictures the shepherd holds his flute in his hand whilst the faithful 
sheepdog lies at his master’s feet. The shepherd is usually represented as. 
of youthful figure and beardless; sometimes, especially on the sarcophagi, 
as an old man and bearded. 

In the statuary and many other works of art the shepherd with the 
sheep alone is represented. Generally speaking, however, two or more 
sheep are placed at the shepherd’s feet or at each side of him, in allusion 
to the flock to which he is bringing back the one that was lost but now 
happily has been found. Very often, to complete the picture, a few trees 
appear in the background. 


The constant recurrence of the figures of this first group, 
which at once from the earliest ages found permanent place 
on all the productions of ancient Christian art, shows us 
that the idea which finds expression in them has won the 
special predilection of the Church from the beginning. 

In reply to the question as to what this idea is, we shall 
not err, if in the first place we recall that love of the good 
shepherd which was described so touchingly by our divine 
Lord in these two parables. We may regard these pictures 
as splendid memorials of the love of the divine heart of 
Jesus, which were so many reminders to the Christians in 
those early ages of our divine Redeemer’s love and tenderness, 
thus serving the same purpose which the pictures of the 
Sacred Heart serve in these latter days. 
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This general meaning is by no means inconsistent with 
that particular one which is attributed to these representa- 
tions. For the explanation of the figures on the sacred 
vessels Tertullian affords us a certain clue in the words 
already quoted. He regards the sheep on the shepherd’s 
shoulders as a symbol of the sinner who has been reconciled 
with the Church, this being quite in harmony with the words 
of the Gospel (De pudicitia, c. 7). He gives this explana- 
tion, not as his own personal view, but as being universally 
known and accepted both by friends and enemies. The 
only point whereon he differed from the Catholic views of 
his opponents was that of the extension and the application 
of this meaning. From the standpoint of his Montanistic 
doctrine, he thought that the reconciled sinner should be 
understood as having reference only to the newly converted 
pagans, whilst the ancient Catholic and perfectly correct 
view was that every sinner was entitled to be counted as 
such, even though as a Christian he had fallen into grievous 
sin. We ought not to limit this meaning, which is directly 
suggested by our Lord’s words, to these particular figures 
alone. It is extremely probable that the same meaning 
is to be read into many other representations of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Another obvious and very natural meaning is suggested 
by most of the other representations on or near the tombs of 
the Christians, in the subterranean mortuary chapels, and 
on the sarcophagi. In these the sheep on the shoulders of 
the shepherd symbolizes the souls of the departed who have 
been summoned by our divine Lord to the hosts of the elect. 
Wilpert favors this interpretation, which is upheld by other 
archeologists also. It is further supported by the connect- 
ing of the good shepherd with images of eternal happiness, 
such as occur especially in some old liturgical prayers and 
in a passage from Prudentius. In the Sacramentarium Gela- 
sianum, for instance, we read in the first passage in the 
prayers said after the burial of the dead: “Debitum humani 
corporis sepeliendi officium fidelium more complentes, Deum, 
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cui omnia vivunt, fideliter deprecemur, ut hoc corpus a nobis 
in infirmitate sepultum in virtute et ordine sanctorum 
resuscitet et eius animam Sanctis et fidelibus iubeat adgre- 
gari, cuique in iudicio misericordiam tribuat, quemque morte 
redemptum, debitis solutum, Patri reconciliatum, boni Pas- 
toris humeris reportatum, in comitatu aeterni Regis perenni 
gaudio et Sanctorum consortio perfrui concedat” (III, 91. 
L. A. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, I, 751). In the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum the conclusion of the Preface, 
pro pluribus defunctis, runs thus: ‘“. . . transitum mere- 
antur ad vitam et in ovium tibi placitarum benedictione 
aeternum numerentur ad regnum”’ (II, 290 and 356). Inthe 
Greek burial service also, the same figure is used, the de- 
parted being supposed to utter these words: “I am the 
lost sheep. Call me back, O my Redemeer and save me.” ! 
Prudentius pictures to us in graceful verses the Good Shep- 
herd carrying the sheep which was lost and has been found 
to the fields of Paradise (Cathemerinon, VIII, v. 37-48. 
M. 59, 859 A): 
“TImpiger pastor revocat lupisque 
Gestat exclusis, humeros gravatus, 
Inde purgatam revehens aprico 
Reddit ovili. 
Reddit et pratis viridique campo 
Vibrat, impexis ubi nulla lappis 
Spina nec germen subidus perarmat 
Carduus horrens; 
Sed frequens palmis nemus et reflexa 
Vernat herbarum coma, tum perennis 
Gurgitem vivis vitreum fluentis 
Laurus obumbrat.”’ 

The examples in the second class of pictures of the Good 
Shepherd are not so numerous, and their origin can be 
traced only to the third century. They correspond more to 
the simile as it is recorded in St. John, and the lost sheep 
finds no place in them. 

1 Wilpert, “‘Malereien der Katakomben,”’ p. 482. 
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The manner of the representation in most of the examples 
of this class is similar to that of the first, the shepherd’s 
attitude excepted. He is not represented carrying the lost 
sheep on his shoulders, but either standing or sitting, and 
sometimes we see him feeding his flock; usually, he is lean- 
ing on his staff with his flute in his hand, and very often 
he is represented stroking the head of one of his sheep. As 
a rule, his dog, his faithful companion, is at his side. The 
sheep are represented in various positions, some grazing, some 
resting or listening attentively to the voice of their shep- 
herd; others again have turned away from him or are look- 
ing away from him out of the picture; sometimes mixed 
with the flock we see one or two rams, or it may be several 
goats. The pasture is indicated by trees and bushes, or 
hills covered with all kinds of plants and herbs. Sometimes 
the letters I. H. 8. or A and © are inscribed near the shep- 
herd in allusion to the Good Shepherd. 

Some of these representations are worthy of particular 
attention, as they bring into relief a characteristic feature of 
the parable. There is an interesting fresco in a chamber 
near the Chapel of St. Januarius, first made known by Wil- 
pert, in which a shepherd is depicted clothed in a short 
garment which is girded up (exomis); he is wearing sandals 
and leggings and carries the usual shepherd’s wallet. ‘‘His 
right hand is lowered, and he is pointing to the flock con- 
sisting of seven sheep, which are crowding together as if 
frightened whilst they look towards the shepherd. On the 
other side of the shepherd is an ass and a pig, two animals 
very rarely seen in the paintings of the catacombs. The 
pig has its snout to the ground, as if seeking food, whilst the 
ass with pointed ears stretches its head with a greedy air 
in the direction of the sheep. Neither animal, however, 
can come near the flock as the shepherd keeps them off with 
his stick. In the background are trees, in the uae branches 
of which are birds.” } 

Wilpert rightly considers that in this “representation, 

1 Wilpert, “‘Malereien der Katakomben,” p. 233. 
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which is as unusual as it is of great importance,” the idea 
is expressed that Christ is defending His flock of the Faithful 
against their adversary, the devil, who, according to the usual 
ancient symbolism (e.g., the Physiologus) might be repre- 
sented under the image of the wild ass, and also as an 
unclean spirit under that of the pig. Another possible 
explanation is that He is defending His flock against heretics 
and unclean men in general, of whom the devil makes use 
to injure Christ’s flock. 

Still more forcibly are the words of the parable concerning 
the defense of the flock by the Good Shepherd brought home 
to us by the manner in which they are illustrated on the 
famous ivory casket or lipsanotheca of Brescia, which dates 
from the fourth century. In a walled enclosure are five 
sheep, whilst in the arched gateway with Corinthian pillars 
by which access to the fold is gained stands Christ, keeping 
back with His hand the raging wolf who is trying to spring 
upon the flock; on the right hand is seen the hireling with 
his staff in hand taking to flight. 

On a sarcophagus from Toulouse are depicted two 
separate scenes by which perhaps it may have been intended 
to illustrate the same idea. On one side we see the shepherd 
leaning on his staff and accompanied by his faithful dog as he 
keeps guard over the flock; on the other side a man with a 
staff or spear tries to keep a wild animal at bay. Unfortu- 
nately the sketches in Garrucci’s “Storia dell’ arte christiana”’ 
permit of no decided opinion with regard to this work. 

The general meaning of the various representations of the 
Good Shepherd to which we have referred already may be 
accepted as that of the pictures of the second class also. 
The love of the shepherd, who leads his flock to rich pas- 
tures (Ps. 22, 2) and defends it against the attacks of ene- 
mies, in these pictures finds touching illustration. 

This Shepherd gives to His sheep eternal life. He is 
come that they may have life, and life more abundantly 
(John, 10, 10). Hence in these pictures, which mostly were 
intended in the first instance for Christian burial places, 
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we may recognize a profession of faith in Christ and His 
Church, a declaration of membership with His flock of the 
Faithful and at the same time an expression, suitable to the 
Christian resting place of the dead, of the hope of eternal 
life. These representations illustrate beautifully the words 
of Abercius who in the famous inscription on his tomb 
describes himself with justifiable pride as the “pupil of the 
divine Shepherd who leads His flock to the hills and pastures.” 

The same Bishop Abercius calls attention to one of the 
chief labors of the Good Shepherd for His flock, when he 
adds that this Shepherd had taught him ‘‘wholesome laws 
and reliable knowledge.”’ Thus we shall not err if in these 
pictures of the shepherd and his flock we recognize an allu- 
sion to our divine Lord’s activity as a teacher. Indeed, the 
cases for holding rolls of manuscript which we see in some 
of them expressly refer to His labors in instructing the 
multitudes. 

That, sometimes at least, the idea of the shepherd’s loy- 
ing care for the lost sheep, that is for the sinner, was present 
to the artist in the representations of this second class, is 
proved, perhaps, by a fragment of a sarcophagus from the 
catacombs of St. Calixtus. On this we see the shepherd 
seated on a rock and his flock grazing round him (all the 
figures except two under some trees having unfortunately 
been broken off the carving). A man has thrown himself 
down before the shepherd and is kneeling on his left knee; 
his left hand hangs at his side, whilst the shepherd grasps 
his right.!. Garrucci, who discovered the fragment and 
published a drawing of it, explains it thus: ‘‘The Shepherd 
sees at His feet the sinner to whom in token of pardon He 
extends His right hand. We may assume that here there 
is represented to us the manner in which a penitent con- 
fessed his sins to a priest in thosé days.’’ How far such an 
explanation is warranted we leave to others to decide. 

There is a third class of pictures to be met with in the 
works of ancient Christian art, which relate directly to the 

1 Garrucci, “Storia”? V Tav. 401, 11. 
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similitude of the Good Shepherd. We find these sometimes 
in conjunction with the pictures of the first and second class, 
and sometimes as special representations. In these pictures, 
beside the shepherd with the sheep on his shoulders, or beside 
the good shepherd who is tending His flock, a second shep- 
herd is represented seated on a rock or on rising ground and 
milking a sheep or a goat. Occasionally in separate pic- 
tures the Pastor bonus is depicted alone in the act of milking 
one of his flock. But the milk pail is constantly introduced 
into the pictures of the first and second class, sometimes in 
the Good Shepherd’s hand, sometimes at His feet, or beside 
the sheep; in other pictures he stands alone on level ground 
or on an eminence between two sheep, whilst close by, tied 
to his staff or to a tree, is another sheep; some of these latter 
pictures are amongst the oldest examples of Christian art 
and belong to the end of the first century and the first half 
of the second. 

The vision of St. Perpetua, which Wilpert recalls, makes 
the meaning of these pictures clear. The Saint, shortly 
before her martyrdom, whilst she lay in prison, was trans- 
ported in vision into Paradise. She describes the vision as 
follows: 

““T beheld a vast garden and in the center the venerable 
figure of an old man dressed as a shepherd, engaged in 
milking the sheep. He raised his head, and seeing me, said: 
‘It is good of thee, my child, that thou hast come.’ And 
he called me to him and gave me some curds of the milk 
that he had milked. I received it from him with joined 
hands and ate it. And all those standing round cried: 
Amen. At the sound of my own voice I awoke and I had 
the taste still of I know not what sweetness in my mouth.” ! 
Wilpert adds: “The way in which Perpetua received the 
morsel is exactly like the rite of receiving Holy Communion. 
The action took place, as was remarked, in Paradise. Thus 
the holy Martyr received, as St. Augustine says, a foretaste 
of the joys of Heaven that she might be strengthened for 

1 Acta SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis in Wilpert, “Malereien,” p. 444. 
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her approaching martyrdom. In all paintings, milk is to 
be interpreted in the same sense as an allusion to eternal 
happiness; whether the milk-vessel is in the Good Shep- 
herd’s hand or at His feet, no matter where it is placed, it 
always relates directly to the image of the Good Shepherd”’ 
(p. 444). 

The applications of this parable are exactly similar to 
those of the previous one. In connection with our Lord’s 
words, we have three principal points for sermons and 
meditation. First, the sad fate of the sheep that goes 
astray and is lost. Second, the Shepherd’s love and care 
for His sheep, and the trouble which He takes to find it 
when lost. Third, His joy at finding it. 


The parable, together with the one which follows it, is appointed in 
the liturgy as the Gospel for the third Sunday after Pentecost (‘Good 
Shepherd Sunday’’) (Le. 15, 1-10). Part of the thirty-fourth homily of 
St. Gregory the Great is used as the lesson in the third nocturn. The 
same Gospel is read on the Feast of St. Margaret of Cortona (26 Febru- 
ary, pro aliquibus locis). In addition to the interpretation of the other 
exegetists and homiletic writers quoted for the parable of the Good 
Shepherd, cf.: S. Hilarius, ad loc. (M. 9, 1020 et seg.); S. Ambrosius, 
in loc. (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 32, 4, 375-7); S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. 
n. 173 (M. 83, 121); S. Beda, in loc. (M. 92, 519-21); Smaragdus Abb., 
Collect. in Epist. et Evang., Hebd. 4 p. Pent. (M. 102, 360-2); Christ. 
Druthmar, in Mt. c. 40 (M. 106, 1409); B. Rhab. M., ad loc. and De 
Univ. IV, 1 (M. 107, 1009 et seg.; 111, 77 [from St. Isidore]); Haymo 
Halberst., Hom. 114 (M. 118, 609-15); S. Pasch. Radb. ad loc. (M. 120, 
614-9); S. Bruno Ast. in loc. (M. 165, 225 et seg. 412-4); Hugo de S. 
Vict. (?), Alleg. in N. T. IV, 21 (M. 175, 820); Zacharias Chrysopol., 
In unum ex quattuor, III, 96 (M. 186, 303-5). 
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Luke, 15, 8-10 


f=) HE parable of the Lost Coin is related by St. Luke 


| alone: 


Le. 15, 8-10: 
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kat amodecaca D, 157.—9. 
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Le. 15, 8-10: 

8. Aut quae mulier habens drach- 
mas decem, si perdiderit drachmam 
unam, nonne accendit lucernam et 
everrit domum et quaerit diligenter, 
donec inveniat ? 

9. Et cum invenerit, convocat 
amicas et vicinas dicens: Congra- 
tulamini mihi, quia inveni drach- 
mam, quam perdideram. 

10. Ita, dico vobis, gaudium erit 
coram angelis Dei super uno pecca- 
tore paenitentiam agente. 


oUvKaAel: ouvKa- 
Tov ayyekwy wanting in 49, 71, 


Le. 15: 
8. Or what woman having ten pieces of silver; if she lose one piece, 
does not light a candle,! and sweep the house,? and seek diligently until 


she find it? 


9. And when she has found it, she calls together her friends and 
neighbors, saying: Rejoice with me, because I have found the piece of 


silver which I had lost. 


10. So, I say to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God 


upon one sinner doing penance. 


This parable directly follows the preceding one of which 


it is the counterpart. 


It is meant to serve the same end and 


to illustrate the same beautiful truth. 


1 Better “lamp”; so Anglo-Saxon (leoht-faet) and Revised Version; Wyclif 


“Lanterne.”’ (Note by English Editor.) 


2 A misreading of evertit for the Vulgate everrit has given rise to such translations 


as Wyclif’s ‘“‘turneth upsodown.”’ 


(Note by English Editor.) 
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The example is taken from daily life. If a poor woman 
had ten coins in her possession and lost one of them, she 
would feel this loss, insignificant in itself, keenly and would 
do all in her power to find her piece of money. She would 
light her lamp — for even in the daytime it is rather dark 
in a Palestinian peasant’s cottage — and she would sweep 
out her dwelling and seek diligently until she found her 
treasure (v. 8 et seq.). 


The national customs in the East at the present day may serve 
perhaps to elucidate the example and to show how clearly it is a repre- 
sentation of an incident in real life. When a marriage takes place, part 
of the stipulated dowry is applied to the bride’s trousseau and the fur- 
nishing of her future home; she also keeps a portion of it in cash as a 
provision in case of need, and especially for the event of separation from 
her husband. Very often a row of these shining silver coins is worn in 
the woman’s hair or round her neck as an ornament. 

Whether such a custom existed in the time of our Lord is difficult 
to determine. But the fact of its existence would render the choice of 
the image still more intelligible. That the woman, on the other hand, 
had the custody of the money for household expenses is not likely, con- 
sidering the position held by women in Oriental families (cf. Mt. 13, 52). 
If it were so, we should have to assume that she was a widow, in which 
case, however, she would probably have been designated as y7pa. 

The loss of one drachma out of the small sum often would not have 
been such a trivial matter for a woman whom we must suppose to belong 
to the poorer class. A drachma was, as we remarked before, about the 
same size and of the same value as the denarius and the half shekel. 


The value of the lost object in this example is even more 
trifling than in the previous parable, but here more stress 
is laid on the trouble taken to find it. It would seem as if 
our Lord desired to accentuate this feature most particularly. 
He then describes the joy occasioned by the finding of the 
coin in similar terms to those in which He portrays the joy 
of the good shepherd at finding the lost sheep. The woman 
called together her friends in the neighborhood, or related to 
them, either individually or collectively, her sorrow and her 
Joy. 


: In English and American money about 8d or 15 cents. We may here translate 
“shilling,” following the Anglo-Saxon, which has “scylling.”” (Note by English Editor.) 
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Christ gives us an explanation of the parable exactly 
similar to that following the preceding example: ‘So I say 
to you, there shall be joy before the angels of God upon one 
sinner doing penance” (v. 10). 

Loving interest in sinners and concern for them is, there- 
fore, quite in accord with the sentiments of the angels, and 
therefore to manifest such is pleasing to God; whilst the cold, 
heartless rejection of the sinner by the Pharisees is displeas- 
ing to Him. 

In the anxiety and zeal with which the woman sought 
for the lost piece of money our Lord would show us the love 
and the mercy with which He goes after the sinner and 
seeks to convert him. The other details can scarcely come 
under consideration in our exposition of the image. 

Besides the general applications to our Lord’s love for 
sinners, the parable affords much matter for sermons and 
for meditation. The diligent search for the lost object is 
applied in particular to the various means by which God 
seeks to convert the sinner, and by which all the disciples of 
Christ should manifest their anxiety for the salvation of their 
neighbor. 

Many interpret the light as referring to Christ, the Light 
of the World, who has appeared for the salvation of sinners, 
and also to the Holy Ghost and His supernatural guidance; 
and again it is interpreted as faith and the Word of God; 
also as the natural light of reason. 


The parable finds place in the liturgy together with that of the 
Lost Sheep on the third Sunday after Pentecost and therefore homiletic 
writers and preachers generally treat of both together. 

In the Breviary, the image of the lost drachma is applied particu- 
larly to the holy penitent, St. Mary Magdalen. On her feast (22 July) 
in the hymn for Lauds the following verse occurs: 


‘“‘Amissa drachma regio 
Recondita est aerario: 
Et gemma, deterso luto, 
Nitore vincit sidera.”’ 
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“The coin, once lost, is now laid up 
In the King’s royal treasury; 
The gem defiled, now purified, 
Passes the stars in brilliancy.”’ 


LXXII. 


(Archbishop Bagshawe) 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Luke, 15, 11-32 


mil. LUKE relates the parable of the Prodigal Son 


"Le. 15, 11-32: 


11. Eivev 6€ “AvOpwaos tis elxev 
dto viobs. 

12. Kal efrev 6 vewrepos aitav TO 
Ilarep, dds por TO émiBaddov 
‘O dé dtetANey avrots 


TaTpl 
pepos THs ovatas. 
Tov Biov. 

13. Kal yer’ ov rodd\as Huepas ov- 
vayayov amavrTa 6 vewrepos vids aredy- 
pnoev eis XWpayv pakpay Kal exel dreckdp- 
qTicevy THY Ovolay a’Tod (av dcwTas. 


14. Aaravnoavros 5é aitov mayra, 
éyevero Nios loxupa KaTa THY Xwpav 
éxetynv Kal altos Hp~ato boTepetoOar. 

15. Kal mopeviels ExoddnOn évt trav 
TONTOV THS XwWpas exelvns, Kal Ereupev 
avrov els Tos dypovs altod BooKe xoi- 
pous. 

16. Kal éreOtper yeuioar thy Koray 
avtod éx T&v Kepatiov, Gv Habvoy of xor- 
pot, Kal ovdels Edld0u avra. 

17. Eis éavrov 6€ Mav egy Tldc0r 
picAut tod marpos pou TeEpiocevovTar 
Gprwy- &ya bé \yu@ Ge amodArvpaL. 


in the following manner: 


Lewd, 11-32: 

11. Ait autem: Homo quidam 
habuit duos filios. 

12. Ex dixit adolescentior ex illis 
patri: Pater, da mihi portionem 
substantiae, quae me contingit. Et 
divisit illis substantiam. 

13. Et non post multos dies con- 
gregatis omnibus adolescentior filius 
peregre profectus est in regionem 
longinquam et ibi dissipavit sub- 
stantiam suam vivendo luxuriose. 

14. Et postquam omnia consum- 
masset, facta est fames valida in 
regione illa et ipse coepit egere. 

15. Et abiit et adhaesit uni civium 
regionis illius. Et misit illum in 
villam suam, ut pasceret porcos. 


16. Et cupiebat implere ventrem 
suum de siliquis, quas porci man- 
ducabant, et nemo illi dabat. 

17. In se autem reversus dixit: 
Quanti mercenarii in domo patris 
mei abundant panibus, ego autem 
hic fame pereo. 
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Le. 15: 
18 7A \ , \ | 
. Avacras mopetoouat mpdos Tov 
Tatépa pov kal €p@ airg- Iarep, Huap- 
Tov eis TOV ovpavoy Kal evwrdv cou, 
19. obkére eiui GEvos KAnOAvaL vids 
gov’ Toinody pe ws eva T&V uLobiwy cov. 


20. Kal avacrds 7Oev mpds Tov Ta- 
"Ere 6€ 


améxovtos, eldev abrov 6 raTip ai’trod 


Tépa éauTod. avTov paKkpay 
Kal éomAayxvicbn, Kal dpayav erérecev 
3 ‘ 1 , > nN ».' / 

éml TOV TPAaxNAoV alTod Kal KaTedidnoev 
avrov. 

21. Eimey 6€ 6 vids airs’ Tarep, 
juaptov eis Tov ovpavor Kal évwridy cou, 

> L ’ ‘ ” ipl er 
ovKeTe elul GéLos KANOHVaL vids cov. 

22. Eimev 6€ 6 rarip pds Tovs dov- 
Nous a’tod Taxd ékeveyxate orodry 
THY Tpwrynv Kal évdvoaTe altov Kal OdTE 
daxriduoy eis THY xXElpa altod Kal bTo- 
Onuata eis Tovs mddas. 

23. Kal hepere TOV oOoxXoV TOY cLTE- 


Tov, Oiaoate, Kal hayovTes eippavOdper, 


24 4 Ls t er Sy Le \ 
. OTL OUTOS 6 Vids you YEKpOs HY Kal 
avetnoev, nv aToAwdws Kal evpeOn. Kal 
nptavTo evppaiverbar. 

25. *Hy 6€ 6 vids atrod 6 mpecBirepos 
év ayp@ Kal ws épxduevos hyyiev TH 
oikia, HKovcey ovppwvias Kal Xopav, 

26. Kai éa Tov 

t 2 I t nx w nN 
Taldwy érvvOavero, Ti ay €eln TaUTA. 

27. ‘O 6é elrey aita, bre 6 adeddds 


gov HKe Kal Cucev 6 TaTHp Gov TOV LOC- 


T pOCKAAET A MEVOS 


xov Tov oitevTov, OTe byraivovra abrov 
amédaGev. 

28. ’Qpyicbn dé Kal 
elceNbetv. ‘O dé rarip avrov éfeNav 
qTapexader avrov. 

29. ‘O dé droxpibels elev TH TaTpl 
*Idob, rooabra ern SovrAebw gor Kal ovde- 


ovx 0edev 


more évToAnv cov TapHAOoy, Kal Euol ov- 


hee lo: 


18. Surgam et ibo ad patrem 
meum et dicam ei: Pater, peccavi 
in caelum et coram te, 

19. iam non sum dignus vocari 
fiius tuus; fac me sicut unum de 
mercenariis tuis. 

20. Et surgens venit ad patrem 
suum. Cum autem adhuc longe 
esset, vidit illum pater ipsius et 
misericordia motus est et accurrens 
cecidit super collum eius et osculatus 
est eum. 

21. Dixitque ei filius: Pater, pec- 
cavi in caelum et coram te, iam non 
sum dignus vocari filius tuus. 

22. Dixit autem pater ad servos 
suos: Cito proferte stolam primam 
et induite illum et date annulum in 
manum eius et calceamenta in pedes 
elus 

23. et adducite vitulum sagina- 
tum et occidite et manducemus et 
epulemur, 

24. quia hic filius meus mortuus 
erat et revixit, perierat et inventus 
est. Et coeperunt epulari. 

25. Erat autem filius eius senior 
in agro, et cum veniret et appro- 
pinquaret domui, audivit sympho- 
niam et chorum 

26. et vocavit unum de servis et 
interrogavit, quid haec essent. 

27. Isque dixit illi: Frater tuus 
venit et occidit pater tuus vitulum 
saginatum, quia salvum illum re- 
cepit. 

28. Indignatus est autem et nole- 
bat introire. Pater ergo illius egres- 
sus coepit rogare illum. 

29. At ille respondens dixit patri 
suo: Ecce, tot annis servio tibi et 
numquam mandatum tuum prae- 
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d€rore Chwkas Epipor, va pera TOV Hiiwy 


pou evppavc 


30. dre dé vids cov otros 6 Katadpa- 
yov cov Tov Blov pera Topvav Adder, 
€voas al’T@ Tov oirevtov pooxov. 

31. “O dé efrev atta: Téxvov, ov 
jwavrore per’ Euod ef Kal TavTa Ta Eua 
oa éoTU: 

32. eippavOfjvar 6é Kal xaphvat edeu, 
bre 6 ddEeApOs Gov otros veKpds HY Kal 
é(noev, Kal aTokwdws Kal evpeOn. 


terivi, et numquam dedisti mihi 
hoedum, ut cum amicis meis epu- 
larer; 

30. sed postquam filius tuus hic, 
qui devoravit substantiam suam 
cum meretricibus, venit, occidisti 
illi vitulum saginatum. 

31. At ipse dixit ili: Fil, tu 
semper mecum es et omnia mea tua 
sunt; 

32. epulari autem et gaudere 
oportebat, quia frater tuus hic mor- 
tuus erat et revixit, perierat et in- 
ventus est. 


V. 12. em@Baddrov: + po D etc., It., Vulg. ete. —13. nv ovorar 
avrov: eavrov tov Biv D (Greek); (wv agwrws: cum meretricibus Syr. 
Sinait.; in alis cibis, que non decebant; nam wvivebat prodige cum mere- 
tricibus Syr. Curet.—14. kat avros npg vor. wanting in Syr. Sinait. 
and Curet.— 16. yeuwuoar tyv xoittay avtov: xoptracbnvac NS BD etc. — 
21. vos cov: + Tomnoov pe ws eva twv picbwwv cov NBD and others.— 
22. raxv wanting in APQ etc.;—arodnv: tyv crodkny D2 EG ete, 
Textus rec. — 29. epipov: + €& arywr D; epidicov B. — 31. rexvov want- 
ing in D, a. 


Leni 

11. And he said: A certain man had two sons: 

12. And the younger of them said to his father: Father, give me the 
portion of the property that falls to me. And he divided unto them 
his property. 

13. And not many days after the younger son, gathering all together, 
went abroad into a far country: and there he wasted his fortune, living 
riotously. ° 

14. And after he had spent all, there came a mighty famine in that 
country; and he began to be in want; 

15. and he went and cleaved! to one of the citizens of that country. 
And he sent him into his farm to feed swine. 

16. And he would fain have satisfied his hunger? with the husks 
the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him. 


1 Or: “hired himself out to.’’ (Note by English Editor.) 

® This softened translation follows the lead of Ulphila’s Gothic version (gairnida 
sad itan haurne), of Genoude, Glaire and Ostervald (se rassassier), of the Revised Ver- 
sion (“fain have been filled with”), and of Father Fonck (‘‘hatte sich gerne gesiittigt ”). 
(Note by English Editor.) See p. 779. 
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17. And returning to himself, he said: How many hired servants in 
my father’s house abound with bread, and I here perish with hunger? 

18. I will arise, and will go to my father, and say to him: Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before you: 

19. I am no more worthy to be called your son: make me as one of 
your hired servants. 

20. And rising up he came to his father. And when he was yet a 
great way off his father saw him, and was moved with compassion, and 
running to him fell upon his neck and kissed him. 

21. And the son said to him: Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before you, I am no more worthy to be called your son. 

22. And the father said to his servants: Bring forth quickly the 
first robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes on 
his feet: 

23. and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and 
make merry: 

24. because this my son was dead, and is come to life again: was 
lost, and is found. And they began to make merry. 

25. Now his elder son was in the field, and when he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing: 

26. And he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. 

27. And he said to him: Your brother is come, and your father has 
killed the fatted calf, because he has received him safe. 

28. And he was angry, and would not go in. His father therefore 
coming out began to entreat him. 

29. And he answering, said to his father: Behold, for so many years 
have I served you, and I have never transgressed a commandment of 
yours, and yet you have never given me a kid to make merry with my 
friends. 

30. But as soon as this son of yours is come, who has devoured your 
property with harlots, you have killed for him the fatted calf. 

31. But he said to him: Son, you are always with me, and all I 
have is yours: 

32. but it was fit that we should make merry and be glad, for this 
brother of yours was dead, and is come to life again; he was lost, and 
is found. 


This magnificent parable follows immediately after the 
previous one, and concludes the closely connected trilogy 
of the Parable Chapter in St. Luke. 


Its. resemblance to the Buddhist parable of the Lost Son is more 
superficially striking than substantial. Cf. chapter IV, entitled “Para- 
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bole de Enfant égaré,” of the book “Lotus de la bonne Loi,” by Ph. 
Ed. Foucaux, Paris, 1854. 


In the first place, if we consider the simile in its literal 
sense only, we shall find that it is divided into two parts: 
verses 11-19 treat of the younger son’s lapse into evil ways 
and of his conversion, whilst in verses 20-32 the subject 
treated is his reception in his father’s house. Then again 
this first part admits of three divisions: first, the going away 
from his home, verses 11-13; second, his life in a strange 
land, verses 13-16; and next, his conversion, told in verses 
17-19. In the second part, we have presented to us, first, 
the reception accorded him by his father, verses 20-24, and 
then that which he received from his elder brother (v. 25-32). 


The introductory words eirev d€ serve merely to point out the begin- 
ning of the parable, not to indicate a fresh situation. The simile is 
proposed to the same scribes and Pharisees to whom the previous one 
had been addressed. Here, for the third time, our Lord answers their 
murmurs at His kindly and loving intercourse with sinners and publi- 
cans, but in a still more sublime and decisive manner. It is, indeed, 
a truly divine reply. 


Christ chooses His example from the life history of a 
wealthy family. The father is delineated as a man full of 
love for his children, and also kind and generous to his. 
servants and laborers. We are told that he had two sons, 
and it would seem that these were his only children (v. 11). 

We are only given such particulars concerning the family 
life as have a bearing on the object of the narrative. The 
younger son demanded from his father that portion of the 
property to which he was entitled, and which accordingly 
he received (v. 12). 


According to the Jewish law of inheritance two thirds of the whole 
property belonged to the first-born. The elder of the two sons, therefore, 
was entitled to two thirds, and the other to one third of the estate. But 
whilst the eldest son could not claim his share during his father’s life- 
time, the younger brother might avail himself of certain circumstances to 
claim the portion allotted to him as, for instance, if he desired to marry 
and to make a home for himself. The father, it is true, by giving pres- 
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ents to others, even to strangers, could deprive the children of part of 
their inheritance and even under certain circumstances of the whole. 
Such a proceeding, however, would be condemned as contrary to “the 
spirit of wisdom” (cf. Edersheim, II, 259). 

There was no obligation on the father to comply with the request, 
as a child had no right to demand a division of the property during his 
father’s lifetime. In such a division, probably, it was only movable 
property which came under consideration (Edersheim, ibid.). 

The motive which prompted the younger son’s request was, as we 
see in the course of the narrative, a craving for greater liberty, for in- 
dependence, for freedom from restraint. The control and surveillance 
exercised by his father and elder brother may have become irksome to 
him, and he wanted to throw off the fetters and to follow his own will 
without any hindrance. 

Notwithstanding the unloving, ungrateful disposition which revealed 
itself in a request prompted by such motives, the father complied with 
it. He may perhaps have seen already that things were not likely to 
go well with his son in the home, and that there was no resource but to 
let him learn wisdom by experience amongst strangers. 


A few days after he had received from the father his 
third share of the property, the son collected together all 
his goods and went away to a distant land (v. 13). 

The consequences of his ungrateful conduct followed 
quickly. His seductive freedom led him into licentiousness, 
and in a short time he had squandered his whole fortune 
(v. 13). 


*Acwrws, which only occurs here in the New Testament (cf. Prov. 
7, 11 and écwrta, Eph. 5, 18;. Tit. 1, 6; 1 Petr. 4, 4; LXX, Prov. 28, 
7; 2 Mach. 6, 4), means literally not saved (4-cwfw), thence, “unbridled,” 
“licentious.”” Whether the reproach cum meretricibus, which the elder 
brother later cast at the younger one (v. 30) and which the Curetoniani 
and Sinaitic-Syriac texts here v. 13, interpolate, was well-founded, cannot 
be determined from the text. 


His misfortunes reached their climax when a great famine 
began to prevail over (xara&) the land of his choice. He 
had squandered all his own means, and now he was deprived 
of the hope of assistance from others. He began to suffer 
want, and necessity drove him to accept any kind of em- 
ployment however mean that would give him bread. He 
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took service therefore with one of the inhabitants of the 
country who put him to the lowest, most contemptible 
occupation, that of minding a herd of swine (v. 15). 


’"Exoh\j6n means literally, according to the usage of the Septuagint 
(for P=), to cling, to adhere; it stands here for ‘‘to hire oneself out,” 
perhaps with reference to the difficulty experienced by the reduced, needy 
stranger in obtaining any employment. 

To be occupied in the care of swine was to have reached the lowest 
depths of degradation for any Jew, but especially for one who was the son 
of anoble house. In fact, from the time of the Macchabees the keeping of 
such animals as the Law had declared unclean was, according to Jewish tra- 
dition, subject to the threat of a heavy malediction (Edersheim, II, 260). 

He was sent ‘‘into the farm”’ with the herd, that is to say, into those 
cultivated fields where the harvest had been reaped already, or else 
outside the village into the wilderness, where some shrubs and herbs 
and roots were still to be found. It may have been, also, that he was 
sent into the valley, or to the hills where different kinds of oak-trees 
grow and where the locust tree particularly is found. 


But even in this lowest of occupations he could not earn 
sufficient to keep him from starving. ‘‘And he would fain 
have satisfied his hunger with the husks the swine did eat; 
and no man gave unto him”’ (v. 16). 


Ta xeparca, literally little horns, are the fruit of the carob or locust 
tree (Ceratonia siliqua Linné, family Leguminosae). It is called in Arabic 
charrib, and its broad dark-brown pods are still used as food by the 
youth and by the poorer people; they also serve as cattle fodder.1 The 
classic authors and the Talmudist writers also describe these husks as the 
miserable food of the poorer classes. Edersheim quotes a Jewish saying: 
“When Israel is reduced so low as to eat of the carob tree, it will begin 
to do penance”’ (II, 261). 

In times of severe famine especially, the fruit is gathered carefully 
and given in measured quantities to the animals who can find nothing to 
graze upon in the fields. Thus we can understand those words which 
tell us that “no man gave” the herd in charge of the swine any of these 
husks which in ordinary times would have been left unnoticed on the 
trees or lying on the ground. 

But at the same time this detail shows how harshly he was treated; 
since even the animals were better cared for than this strange adventurer 
who had to be content with a piece of bad bread. 


1 See my work “‘Streifziige durch die biblische Flora,” p. 48. 
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The exact literal rendering of Teuicar tiv xovdlay abrod is to fill his 
belly, but we may take it as being a Semitic mode of expression very 
often used —a mere expansion of the reflexive verb — and translate it 
by “to satisfy his hunger.’’ Cf. Luke, 16, 21 in the Peshito. 


Want and misery now opened the young man’s eyes to 
his folly. There awoke within him the remembrance of his 
father’s house, where even the least amongst the servants 
and laborers were so well cared for. He contrasted his 
wretched condition with theirs, but did not conceal from 
himself the cause of his misfortunes. Through his own fault, 
he, the son of the house, is far worse off than the lowest 
of his father’s menials (v. 17). 

Through the recognition of his own misery and of his 
own guilt, he is led to form the resolution which at once 
wins for him our pity and sympathy. He will return home 
and willingly make atonement to his father for his offenses. 
Conscious of his guilt, he will say to his father that he no 
longer deserves the name or the place of a son, now that he 
has behaved so ungratefully and squandered his patrimony. 
He will earn his bread as a hireling in his father’s house, 
and will accept every humiliation attending such a position 
as an atonement of his guilt (v. 18, 19). 


“  “T have sinned against heaven and before thee” corresponds to the 


formula for the acknowledgment of sin given in the Talmud, and shows 
that the son recognized that by his ingratitude and disobedience to his 
father he had offended God also. ‘‘ Heaven,” like many abstract nouns 
(e.g., weyadootvn, Hebr. 1, 3; 8, 1, etc.), was frequently substituted for 
“God” to avoid needless mention of the divine name. 


His resolve was carried out at once. He arose and took 
the road homewards. But he was received in a manner 
altogether different from what he had anticipated. From 
afar off the father saw him coming; and we know this did 
not happen by chance, although the words tell us nothing 
more. The only hypothesis that would correspond to the 
spirit and the entire context of the narrative is that the 
father’s love for his child did not permit him to rest (cf. 
Tob. 10, 7). Ever and always was he on the look-out, and 
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thus at last he saw him, whilst he was yet far off, coming 
towards his home. 

Already the look of the half-starved, wretched youth tells 
its tale to the father; but in his heart there are no feelings 
but those of love and compassion. He hurries forward as 
quickly as his years permit to meet the outcast who is 
coming home; he falls upon his neck and embraces him 
(v. 2). The son begins his humble confession (v. 21), but 
the father does not listen; he at once orders his servants to 
bring festive robes for him, together with a ring and shoes, 
— all that befits the dignity of the free son of the house. 

Thus, though no words have been spoken to him telling 
of forgiveness, the returned wanderer knows that his father 
has pardoned him. Then the father next commands that 
the calf which has been fattened in readiness for festive 
occasions should be killed, and that a banquet should be pre- 
pared, “‘because this my son was dead, and is come to life 
again: was lost, and is found” (v. 23, 24). 


Lrodky (stola) is the outside garment worn by men of rank (Me. 12, 
38; 16, 5; Le. 20, 46; Apoc. 6, 11, etc.). 4 mparn is added with the 
meaning of “the best,’’ not of the one ‘‘previously worn” by the son. 
AaxriNos is the signet ring which men, especially men of rank in the East, 
were accustomed to wear, as is the case still, on the right hand (Gen. 41, 
42; Hsth. 3, 10; 8, 2; Jer. 22, 24). ‘Yzodnuara are, as the word indi- 
cates, the sandals of wood or leather which men wore firmly fastened 
under the foot when going out or traveling. The poorer classes and 
slaves went barefoot. 


Meanwhile the elder son who had been working in the 
fields came towards the house. As he drew near he heard 
the sound of merry music and dancing, for even yet, 
amongst Orientals there are at festive gatherings singers 
whose songs are accompanied by some musical instrument, 
and also female dancers who, as they dance, strike their 
cymbals. Astonished at these sounds of revelry, he called 
a servant and learned from him the occasion and the 
cause of the feasting (v. 25-27). 

That a younger brother, after scandalous misconduct, 
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should be thus honored filled him with anger, and he refused 
to take any part in the feast. His father therefore came out 
to him in a conciliatory manner and spoke kindly to him. 
But, in his reply the son gave vent to his anger: ‘Behold, 
for so many years have I served you, and I have never 
transgressed a command of yours, and yet you have never 
given me a kid to make merry with my friends. But as 
soon as this son of yours is come, who has devoured his 
substance with harlots, you have killed for him the fatted 
calf”? (v. 29, 30). Bitterness and unkindness breathe from 
these words, also an arrogant tone of reproach against his 
father. It is probable that envy and bad temper reigned 
in his heart, and that he could not understand the paternal 
spirit which prompted such rejoicings for a son who had fallen 
so low.! But the father, urged by his love and compassion, 
answered him befittingly: “Son, you are always with me, 
and all I have is yours. But it was fit that we should make 
merry and be glad, for this brother of yours was dead, and is 
come to life again: he was lost, and is found”’ (v. 31, 32). 
The inheritance which as the first-born he would receive had 
not been touched; it was in no wise diminished, nor was his: 
father’s affection towards him in any way lessened. But 
the erring younger son who had returned home repentant 
and reformed must be made sensible that for him too the 
father’s love remained unchanged; and, as this should be 
proved to him in some special manner, the banquet had been 
prepared to welcome him home. It was wrong, therefore, 
of the fortunate heir to murmur and to raise objections to 
the reception accorded to his brother. 

With this express and repeated accentuation of the 
father’s love for the son whom he had lost and who was now 
restored to him, the story is brought to a most effective con- 


1 Some will find in this language a touch of exaggeration. The words of the elder 
son express natural human ideas; they fall below the level of the father’s large-hearted 
love, but are not therefore to be censured as vicious or implying vicious sentiments. 
See the Author’s own comments farther on, where it appears that many commenta- 
tors have seen in the elder son the image of “the just man” as opposed to “the 
sinner.” (Note by English Editor.) 
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clusion. We are told nothing of the elder brother’s sub- 
sequent behavior, this having no bearing on the end and 
aim of the parable. 

For the comprehension of the principal idea of the simili- 
tude we must keep before us above all things the circum- 
stances in which it was proposed. Our divine Lord had 
been censured by the scribes and Pharisees for his pity and 
kindness towards sinners. His friendly intercourse with 
sinners and publicans was to them a stumbling block. But 
the Incarnate God in the two parables of the lost sheep and 
the lost piece of money had shown them how unfounded 
were their reproaches. These two parables had for object 
the defense of His divine love and mercy towards repentant 
sinners. Here in this third narrative the divine Redeemer 
again sets before us one who has suffered a loss, but this time 
of a far more precious possession. It is not an irrational 
animal nor an inanimate substance which has been lost. 
Rather is it a tenderly cherished child who forsakes his 
father and turns to evil ways, and so is lost to that loving 
father’s heart. The closer the ties between father and child, 
the more keen the loss, and here, furthermore, the child’s 
guilt adds bitterness to the sense of loss. For it was not 
the natural impulse of an irrational creature, nor external 
circumstances, nor unmerited misfortune which occasioned 
this loss. It was the perverse free-will of the lad who 
yielded to his evil passions and desires. 

But in this third example the divine Master also depicts 
in the most sublime manner the generous charity of that 
grievously wounded father’s heart towards the child who 
had returned repentant. What is it that He would engrave 
so deeply on the heart of His hearers save the great truth 
of the inexhaustible love and mercy of the Heavenly Father 
for the sinful yet repentant child of earth— that love and 
mercy which He Himself had come to proclaim to the world 
by His words, but still more by His example? 

Such indeed is the aim and the chief governing idea of 
this matchlessly beautiful narrative. Precisely because here 
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our divine Redeemer’s sacred Heart has to speak of that 
burning fire which sent Him into this world for the redemp- 
tion of sinners and by the flames of which He is entirely 
consumed, does He speak in words so ardent, so touching, 
and of such irresistible force to move even the coldest 
human heart. 

The divine mercy towards sinners is described in such 
a manner that at the same time the sinner’s behavior is 
illustrated in most striking colors and with unexampled 
fidelity to nature. As the father’s grief at the loss of his 
beloved child was intensified by that child’s guilt and ingrati- 
tude, so also in the same measure was the repentance and 
atonement of that child necessary to render the father’s joy 
at his return complete. 

In the story of the prodigal son, therefore, the Fathers 
of the Church and the expounders of Scripture see a true 
picture of the history of the sinner in his defection from 
God, his misery, and his conversion. As this interpretation 
has a most intimate relation to the principal idea and per- 
fectly accords with the narrative, we may justly regard it, 
not merely as an explanation of the parable, but as belong- 
ing to its special exposition. 

Corresponding to the three divisions of the story of the 
prodigal son, our divine Lord first shows us the sinner’s 
wickedness and ingratitude in his behavior to the most lov- 
ing Father. The misfortune, want, and degradation which 
the son suffered in the hard service of a rough master in a 
strange land where famine and starvation reigned show us 
the consequences of his guilt. For never can sinful pas- 
sions stifle the longing of the human heart for the Supreme 
Good. It is the history of the sinner as Almighty God 
through the Prophet Osee sets it before rebellious Israel who 
had turned aside to strange Gods: ‘‘For she said: I will go 
after my lovers, that give me my bread and my water, my 
wool and my flax, my oil and my drink. Wherefore, behold, 
I will hedge up thy way with thorns, and I will stop it up 
with a wall, and she shall not find her paths. And she 
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shall follow after her lovers and shall not overtake them: 
and she shall seek them and shall not find, and she shall 
say: I will go and return to my first husband, because it 
was better with me then than now. And she did not know 
that I gave her corn and wine and oil, and multiplied her 
silver and gold, which they have used in the service of 
Baal” (Os. 2, 5-8, Heb. 7-10). 

The recognition of one’s own misery and the thought 
of the Heavenly Father’s goodness and mercy together with 
divine grace begin the work of conversion in the sinful soul: 
the good resolution, the readiness to make humble confes- 
sion of one’s guilt and to accept penance therefor, the hope 
of forgiveness, the determined fulfilment of the resolution 
which has been taken — these are its completion. 

The Father’s merciful love then crowns the work of rec- 
onciliation by the reception, gracious and bountiful beyond 
all expectation, which He accords the erring but home- 
returning child. In the son’s reinstatement in his father’s 
house and his investment with robe, ring, and shoes, to- 
gether with the feast prepared in honor of his return, Christ 
shows us the picture of God’s loving reception of the repent- 
ant sinner. 

While this explanation of the narrative in its general outlines cer- 
tainly forms part of the exposition proper, the relation of the individual 


features of the image to the antitype must be left as falling under the 
rubric of applications. 


The questions remain to be considered: what relation has 
the last part of the parable to the principal idea, and what 
is the lesson which our Lord would have us learn from the 
behavior of the elder son? 

As follows from the literal explanation, this last part 
also serves primarily to emphasize God’s merciful love for 
sinners. This love is so great and incomprehensible that 
men may easily be tempted to murmur at it, as the elder 
brother did. But we are taught that God rejects such a 
complaint as unjustified and contrary to His own sentiments. 

Moreover, having regard to the occasion of the parable, 
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we at once recognize in it a reference to the Pharisees’ mur- 
murs against our Lord’s friendly intercourse with the sinners 
and publicans. In the second part, a determined stand is 
made against this opposition as arising from want of charity. 
Nor can one easily decide against those writers who describe 
many features in the image of the elder son as specially 
applicable to the Pharisees. ‘‘The real language of the 
Pharisees”’ may be specially recognized in the self-complacent 
words with which the elder son praised his own righteous- 
ness: “Behold, for so many years do I serve thee, and 
I have never transgressed thy commandment” (v. 29). 
These words have their striking counterpart in the prayer 
of thanksgiving poured forth by that paragon of self-satisfied 
piety, the Pharisee in the Temple (Le. 18, 11 ef seg.). In 
the same way the words in which the elder son expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the preference shown to his dissipated 
brother might seem angry and envious enough to come 
equally well from the lips of the angry adversaries of ‘‘the 
Friend of sinners.” 

But are we justified for this reason in regarding the elder 
son simply as an image of the Pharisees, and his younger 
brother as representing the publicans and sinners whom 
these despised? This construction has been upheld by 
many commentators, and amongst others by St. Jerome in 
his twenty-first epistle to Pope Damasus. But with refer- 
ence to the younger son it is clear that, according to the 
exposition we have already given, we must not limit the 
words of the parable to any one class of sinners. For we 
find drawn for us in him the truest and most vivid picture 
of the going astray, the downfall, and the conversion of any 
sinner. Far less may we construe what is said of the elder 
brother as having reference to the Pharisees alone. For, 
in the first place, by no word does our Lord show that the 
elder son’s assertion regarding his loyal obedience to his 
father was not in accordance with truth. On the contrary, 
the father not only does not contradict the statement but 
would seem rather to confirm it—-by assuring him of his 
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steadfast love and good-will, and he alludes to the fact that 
his inheritance will come to him intact. If our Lord in this 
elder son would simply sketch an image of the Pharisee 
these words would seem impossible to understand. Just 
as little are these and other features of the parable in accord 
with another hypothesis which finds that the younger son 
typifies the heathen and the elder the Jews. 

Many ancient and modern commentators, therefore, 
regard the younger son as an image of sinners in general and 
the elder as an image of the just. But those features which 
seem to refer so clearly to the Pharisees will not suit exactly 
the second part of this explanation. It has been suggested 
as affording a solution of this difficulty that these features 
belong to the image of the parable alone, and must not be 
transferred to the antitype. The murmuring of the laborers 
in the vineyard (Mt. 20, 11) has been cited as a similar 
example.t But the point in question in the present context 
is somewhat different. Are we to thrust aside as meaning- 
less the principal feature in the behavior of the elder son 
—a feature which bears so unmistakably a relation to the 
motive and trend of the whole parable? 

The most acceptable exposition, then, would seem to be 
that which regards this grumbling brother as an image of 
all who look down with any degree of contempt or disdain 
on an erring and fallen brother. They may be amongst the 
just and have faithfully observed God’s commandments; but 
their mode of thought and action with regard to sinners in 
no wise corresponds with the sentiments of the Heavenly 
Father. It is clear that in the person of the elder son the 
conduct of the Pharisees was emphatically rebuked as it 
deserved, while yet the words may not be applicable to 
Pharisees alone, but, to many who stand far higher in God’s 
kingdom. 

Another thought is suggested still more clearly in this 
connection, to which Van Kasteren rightly draws our atten- 


1 In the first edition of the present work I upheld this view. I now gladly subscribe 
to the remarks of Van Kasteren (ibid. pp. 460-3). 
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by the father to his brother on his return: “you have never 
given me a kid to make merry with my friends. But as 
soon as this son of yours is come, who has devoured his 
substance with harlots, you have killed for him the fatted 
calf’’ (v. 29 et seq.). The father, it is true, rejects this com- 
plaint, just as the lord said to one of his laborers who 
grumbled: ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong” (Mt. 20,13). But 
he by no means denied the fact of the preference; on the con- 
trary, there is a tacit acknowledgment underlying his words, 
together with a justification of this preference: the more 
than ordinary cause for joy (he tells his son) given by the 
return of the long lost brother had naturally found expres- 
sion in an extraordinary manner in the feast and rejoicings. 
It may indeed be possible to read herein the truth that the 
Heavenly Father in His most merciful love often grants to 
converted sinners a more than ordinary measure of grace, 
and raises them to a high degree of holiness; of this, Mary 
Magdalen, Paul, Augustine, may be cited as_ splendid 
examples. 

Thus the last part of the parable quite corresponds with 
its principal idea, and also with the final words of the pre- 
ceding simile. For this feast, which was prepared for the 
repentant sinner but had never been given to the righteous, is 
but the vivid figure of the saying that there is more joy in 
Heaven over one sinner who does penance than over ninety- 
nine just who need not penance. 

This explanation does not involve the ignoring of the 
special relation which the parable has to the cause of its 
first presentment; but it does well show how the supreme 
wisdom of the divine Master could aptly raise the affair of 
a passing moment to an occasion for bringing home to 
men of all times those eternal truths which concern every 
one and that divine charity and inexhaustible pity which 
embrace all ages and all conditions. 

This parable has been described as the pearl of all our 
divine Lord’s figurative discourses. It is also, of them all, 
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the one which contains the greatest wealth of varied appli- 
cations, not alone as regards the individual features, but the 
whole narrative as well. Precisely because our Lord would 
here portray the history of God’s merciful love in its action 
on the sinner’s life, He offers to all men a picture of their own 
life history, interwoven everywhere, as with a golden thread, 
with the omnipresent activities of the divine heart. 

Each separate portion of the narrative affords matter 
for many practical considerations and applications. The 
motives which induced the younger son to leave his father’s 
house have a more or less direct bearing on the development 
of sin within the soul. The father’s riches squandered by 
the son may be an image of the countless gifts and graces — 
both in the natural and in the supernatural order — which 
the sinner abuses and squanders. 

The prodigal’s suffering in a foreign land, with all its 
special features, is a striking picture of the unhappiness, 
poverty, affliction, and bitterness which attend sin. The 
loss of divine grace, discontent, weariness, interior disgust, 
the inner hunger caused by the deprivation of the true food 
of the soul, the sense of deep degradation in the slavery of 
the passions,—this is the picture brought before us of the 
hard service and bondage of sin. 

The consoling side of the image, however, applies in an 
equally beautiful manner to the effects of divine grace and 
the repentant sinner’s co-operation therewith. Interior un- 
happiness, and often exterior afflictions as well, have the 
effect of making the sinner listen to the inspirations of 
grace. From the soil of humility and confidence matures 
the resolution of amendment. The occasions of evil must 
next be cut away. Humble and sorrowful confession and 
a will ready for the burden of atonement then seek their 
fitting place in the tribunal of penance. 

All that we are told of the father’s loving reception of his 
prodigal son is far surpassed by the happy realities of the 
law of grace. As with a festive garment, the soul is again 
clothed with sanctification; as with a ring of betrothal, it 
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is again united in the most intimate union with the Heavenly 
Father; as with shoes, it is once more endowed with strength 
and energy that it may continue its journey in the freedom 
of the children of God. And a feast has been prepared for 
this soul —a feast in which the Source of all good showers 
most liberally upon repentant sinners all manner of proofs of 
His affection and generosity. 


Considered apart from the parable, this feast also affords a beauti- 
ful image of the Blessed Sacrament — the banquet in which God-made- 
Man is humbled to become a victim for our sins and the food of our 
souls. In strict connection with the story, however, this application 
comes in less suitably, as the feast of rejoicing had never been prepared 
for the elder son. 

In the liturgy this parable is used as the Gospel for the Saturday 
after the second Sunday in Lent. The lesson for the nocturn is taken 
from St. Ambrose’s commentary on St. Luke. In the Greek Church 
the simile has its place on the ninth Sunday before Easter, which is 
therefore termed xvpiaxy rod dowrov, and corresponds to Septuagesima 
Sunday in the Latin Church. Cf. N. Nilles, Kalendarium manuale 
utriusque Ecclesiae, II?, 12 et seq. 
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genfeld in: Zeitschr. fiir wiss. Theol. XXXVI (1893) 126-42; Stockmeyer 
p. 303-27; T. F. Giesecke in: Studien u. Krit. LXXI (1898) 344-348; 
Jiilicher II 407-433; Bruce p. 459-84; Dods I 213-31; Grépin p. 273-86; 
Bugge p. 309-27; J. Belser, Gesch. d. Leidens p. 51. 58 f; J. Schdfer, Para- 
beln 208-17; P. Zeegers, Parabels 114-27. — Commentaries on Mt 22, 1-14. 
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Origenes, Fragm. ex Macario Chrysoceph., Oratio 10 in Le (M. 13, 1904 f); 
S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 30; Sermo 112 (M. 35, 1343; 38, 643-8); 
S. Gregorius M., Hom. 36 in Ev. (M. 76, 1265-74). 

Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 71 p. 350-2; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 777-90; 
Salmeron, Tract. 23 p. 131-41; Jansenius Gand. c. 91 p. 658-61; Unger 
p. 121 f; Trench p. 361-72; van Koetsveld I 229-52; Goebel I 200-25; Stein- 
meyer p. 86-9; C. Martin p. 119-29; Coleridge XIII 191-202; Edersheim IL 
248-53; Le Camus II 388-91; Fouard II 124-6; Grimm V 53-9; F. Barth 
in: Neue Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol. 1892, 481-97; Stockmeyer p. 274-303; 
F. Blyth, The parable of the great supper. London 1899; Juzilicher II 
407-33; Bruce p. 325-341; Dods II 85-103; Grépin p. 287-318; Bugge 
p. 322-4; J. Schafer, Parabeln 198-208; P. Zeegers, Parabels 128-40. — 
Commentaries on Le 14, 16-24. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. I 39 (M. 35, 1331); S. Gregorius M., 
Hom. 1 in Evang. (M. 76, 1077-81). 
Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 44 p. 548; Jansenius Gand. c. 123 p. 849 f; van 
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Koetsveld I 395-400; Coleridge XV 332-5; Edersheim II 450; Grimm V 617 f° 
Jiilicher I 3-11; J. Schafer, Parabeln 507-515. — Commentaries on Mt, 
Me, Le Ul. ce. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. I 42 (M. 35, 1331). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 40 p. 5388; Jans. Gand. c. 123 p. 843 f; van Koets- 
veld I 286-95; Coleridge XIV 101-3; EH. C. Gordon, The gathering of the 
eagles, in: Old and New Test. Stud. XI (1890) 309-311; H. Lucas in: The 
Month LXXI (1891 I) 256-67; Jvilicher IL 133-7 Commentaries on Mt 
and Le ll. ce. 
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S. Augustinus, Sermo 110 (M. 38, 638-41); S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 106 
(M. 52, 495-7); S. Greg. M., Hom. 31 in Ey. (M. 76, 1227-1232); Ps.- 
Athan., Quaest. 36 (M. 28, 720 f); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. in parab. de ficu 
(M. 59, 585-90). 

Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 79 p. 343 f; Salmeron, Tract. 21 p. 120-5; Jan- 
senius Gand. c. 88 p. 645; Unger p. 144 f; Trench p. 348-60; van Koetsveld 
II 71-84; C. Martin p. 108-13; Coleridge XIII 140 f; Goebel I 188-200; 
Edersheim II 246-8; Le Camus II 397-9;- Foward If 111 f; Grimm IV 
626-33; H. Macmillan in: The Exp. Times VIII (1896-97) 501-4; Stock- 
meyer p. 251-74; Juilicher I] 433-48; Bruce p. 427-37; Dods II 63-81; 
Grépin p. 242-56; J. Schafer, Parabeln 188-98; P. Zeegers, Parabels 141-6. 
— Commentaries on Lc 13, 6-9. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt Hom. 42 al. 43 (M. 57, 451-6); S. Augustinus, 
Sermo 72 (M. 38, 467-70); S. Gregorius M., Hom. 20 in Evang. n. 10, (M. 
76, 1164 f). 

Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 40 p. 187-9; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 869-84; 
Jans. Gand. c. 43 p. 332-4; van Koetsveld II 268-76; Coleridge VII 334-52; 
IX 251-7; X 67-73; Grimm III 118 f;* Julicher II 116-28. — Commentaries 
on Mt and Le ll. ce. 


XXXII. THe PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN ................... 


S. August., Sermo 115 (M. 38, 655-7); S. Maximus Taur., Expositiones 
de capitulis Evangeliorum VIII (M. 57, 815 f); S. Andreas Cret., Or. 20 
in public. et pharis. (M. 97, 1256-68); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. de publ. et 
phar.; id., Alia hom. (M. 59, 595-600; 62, 723-8). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 30 p. 502-6; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 919-33; 
Salmeron, Tract. 32 p. 199-210; Jans. Gand. c. 99 p. 705-08; Unger: p. 136- 
8; Trench p. 502-12; van Koetsveld II 435-52; Coleridge XIV 122-30; 
Fouard II 157 f; Goebel I 324-38; Grimm V 235-8; Edersheim II 289-93; 
Le Camus II 447-51; Jiilicher II 598-608; Bruce p. 312-24; Dods II 211-26; 
Bugge p. 474-80; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 317-25; P. Zeegers, Parabels 151 
to 162. — Commentaries on Le 18, 9-14. 
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Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 80 p. 347-9; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 1022-7; 
Salmeron, Tract. 22 p. 125-31; Jans. Gand. c. 91 p. 655-7; van Koetsveld II 
340-5; C. Martin p. 114-8; Coleridge XIII 186-8; Edersheim II 303 f : 
Steinmeyer p. 80-4; Jtilicher Il 246-54; Bruce p. 309-12; Grépin p. 273-86; 
J. Schafer, Parabeln 290-7. — Commentaries on Le 14, 7-11. 
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Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 80 p. 349 f; Jans. Gand. c. 91 p. 657 f; van 
Koetsveld Il 345-8; Coleridge XIII 188-90; Edersheim II 304; Steinmeyer 
p. 84-6; Jzilicher Il 246-54. — Commentaries on Le 14, 12-14. 


LV LHE RIDE PE OOUS Se oot ce Poe ee ee See eta 460 


Tertullian, De orat. c. 6; Adv. Marc. 4, 28 (M. 1, 1161 f; 2, 432 B); S. 
Cyprian, De Domin. orat. c. 20 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 3, 1, 282); S. Basil- 
tus, Hom. de divite (M. 31, 261-77); S. Augustinus, Sermo 107 (M. 38, 627— 
32); S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 104 (M. 52, 490-2); S. Greg. M., Moral. 
XIV 19; XV 26; XXV 3 (M. 75, 1049 f. 1094 f; 76, 320f); S. Isidorus 
Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 210 (M. 83,125 A); Herveus Burdigal., Comm. 
in Is. 5, 9 (M. 181, 76 C); Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 4 (M. 28, 712); Ps.-Fulgent. 
Rusp., Appendix Sermo 64 (M. 65, 935 f). 

LIudolphus de Sax. I c. 77 p. 334-6; Salmeron, Tract. 18 p. 103-109; 
Jansenius Gand. c. 86 p. 632-4; J. L. Fléreisen, Dissert. de infelici divitis 
felicitate. Giessen 1714; Unger p. 138-40; Trench p. 337-347; van 
Koetsveld II 11-20; Goebel I 176-88; Merbach in: Ztschr. fiir kirchl. Wiss. 
und kirchl. Leben 1881, 70-8; Hunzinger p. .283 f; Zimmer p. 446 f; 
Steinmeyer p. 114-9; C. Martin p. 91-5; Coleridge XIII 95-8; Fouard II 
106 f£; Hdersheim II 243-6; Grimm IV 588-91; Le Camus II 363-5; Jvilicher 
II 608-17; Dods II 438-59; Grépin p. 193-206; J. Reid in: Exp. Times 
XIII (1901-2) 567 f; Bugge p. 408-14; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 370-9; P. 
Zeegers, Parabels 163-8. — Commentaries on Le 12, 16-21. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Ev. II 25; Sermo 108 (M. 35, 1342; 38, 632-6); 
S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 22 and 14 (M. 52, 259-63. 266-9); S. Fulgentius 
Rusp., Sermo 1 n. 8-13 (M. 65, 723-6); S. Greg. M., Moral. XXVIII 12; 
Hom. 13 in Evang. (M. 76, 453. 1123-7); Ps.-Augustinus, Appendix 
Sermo 86 (M. 39, 1911-3). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 47 p. 556 f; Salmeron, Tract. 19 p. 109-115; 
Jans. Gand. c. 87 p. 636-9 (compare c. 124 p. 857); van Koetsveld I 365-75; 
C. Martin p. 96-101; Coleridge XV 353-5; Edersheim II 218; Jtilicher II 
161-71; Bruce p. 486-8; Grépin p. 207-224; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 474- 
82. — Commentaries on Me and Le Il. ce. 


XX Vio LHe [err INT fonONIGHT Wt ees oe eats ere con ee 485 
S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt Hom. 77 al. 78 n. 78 n. 2 f (M. 58, 705); Opus 
imperf. in Mt, Hom. 51 (M., P. G. 56, 924-6); S. Gregorius M., Hom. 13 
in Evang. (M. 76, 1123-7). 
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Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 46 p. 553-5; Salmeron, Tract. 19 p. 114 f; Jans. 
Gand. ¢. 87 p. 638 f; van Koetsveld I 390-4; Bruce p. 488 f; Coleridge XV 
351-3; Edersheim II 218 f; Jvilicher IL 137-145; J. Schafer, Parabeln 
482-9. — Commentaries on Mt and Le ll. ce. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt Hom. 77 al. 78 n. 3 (M. 58, 705 f); Opus imperf. 
in Mt, Hom. 51 (M. 56, 926-8); S. Augustinus, Quaest. Ev. I] 26 (M. 
35, 1342); S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 26 (M. 52, 272-5). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 46 p. 554 £; Salmeron, Tract. 20 p. 150-20; Jans. 
Gand. c. 87 p. 639-41; Unger p. 125 f; van Koetsveld I 376-89; C. Martin 
p. 102-7; Coleridge XV 355-8; Edersheim II 219 f; Jzilicher II 145-61; 
Bruce p. 485-95; Grépin p. 225-241. — Commentaries on Mt and Le ll. ce. 


XVIil Se anw PEN AVIRGING ome ee tere eee 


S. Joh. Chrysost., Oratio de eleemosyna et in decem virgines; In Mt 
Hom. 78 al. 79 n. 1 f (M. 49, 291-300; 58, 711-4); Opus imperf. in Mt, 
Hom. 52 (M. 56, 929-34); Ps.-Chrysost., Sermo in 10 virgines (M. 59, 527- 
82); S. Augustinus, Sermo 93; s. 149 n. 12 (M. 38, 573-580. 804); S. 
Gregorius M., Hom. 12 in Evang. (M. 76, 1118-23); S. Isidorus Hisp., 
Alleg. Script. S. n. 197 f (M.-83, 123 f); Ps.-Augustinus (S. Caesarius Arel.?), 
Appendix Sermo 76 and 228 (M. 39, 1892-5. 2164-6). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 48 p. 558-61; Salmeron, Tract. 38, 251-9; Jan- 
sentus Gand. c. 125 p. 861-4; J. Johnston, Christ’s Watch-work, being the 
parable of the virgins expounded. London 1630; B. Stonham, The para- 
ble of the virgins opened. 1676; TJ. Shephard, The parable of the ten 
virgins opened and applied. 1695; 7. Beverley, The parable of the ten 
virgins. London 1697; J. G. Rau, Quo consilio Jesus Christus parabolam 
de decem virginibus prosposuerit, inquiritur. Erlangae 1798; Unger p. 126—- 
8; Trench p. 248-69; van Koetsveld I 401-20; Goebel III 132-63; Stein- 
meyer p. 152-71; Asmis in: Evang. Kirchenztg. 1884, 1037-44. 1055- 
62; L. Krummel year 1888, 929-36. 955-62; Grimm V 625-39; C. 
Martin p. 272-80; Coleridge XV 359-77; Fouard II 340 f; Edersheim II 
453-9; Le Camus III 136-40; W. D. Ridley in: The Expositor Ser. V. Vol. 
II (1895 II) p. 342-9; A. Loisy in: Revue bibl. V (1896) 348-51; A. 
Schréder in: Le Chrétien évang. XXXIX (1896) 533-41; Stockmeyer 
p. 512-37; G. d’Annunzio in: Nuova Antologia XXXIII (1898) 23; 
Jiilicher II 448-59; Bruce p. 496-515; G. Wiesen in: Theol. Stud. und 
Krit. LX XII (1899) 37-62; Dods I 235-54; A. Hilgenfeld in: Ztschr. fiir 
wiss. Theol. XLIV (1901) 545-53; R. Célle in: Neue kirchl. Ztschr. XII 
(1901) 904-8; Bugge p. 327-56; J. Schafer, Parabeln 495-503; P. Zeegers, 
Parabels 169-79. — Commentaries on Mt 25, 1-13. 
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Jansenius Gand. c. 90 p. 648; van Koetsveld I 421-8; Coleridge XIII 
165-72; Edersheim II 298-301; Jvilicher Il 458 f; J. Schafer, Parabeln 
489-95. — Commentaries on Le 138, 25-30. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt Hom. 78 al. 79 n. 2 ff (M. 58, 713-8); Opus imperf. 
wt” Mt, Hom. 53 (M. 56, 934-41); S. August., Sermo 94 (M. 38, 580f); S. 
Gregorius M., Hom. 9 in Ev. (M. 76, 1105-9). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II ec. 49 p. 561-4; Salmeron, Tract. 39 p. 260-7; 
Jans. Gand. c. 126 p. 864-6; Unger p. 128 f; Trench p. 270-89; van Koets- 
veld I 429-44; C. Martin p. 281-8; Coleridge XV 377-91; Goebel III 163- 
98; W. Schmidt in: Theol. Stud. und Krit. LVI (1883) 782-99; Steinmeyer 
p. 171-80; Edersheim II 459-465; Le Camus III 140-6; A. Loisy in: 
Revue bibl. V (1896) 351-355; Stockmeyer p. 457-62; Jtilicher II 472- 
95; Bruce p. 200-15; Dods I 237-76; L. B. Crane and Watkins in: Bibl. 
Stud. 1901 (March); Bugge p. 356-78; J. Belser, Gesch. des Leidens 
p. 115 f. 120 f; J. Schafer, Parabeln 543-53; P. Zeegers, Parabels 180-9. 
— Commentaries on Mt 25, 14-40. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Ev. II 46 (M. 35, 1359 f); Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 12 
(M. 28, 713). 

LInudolphus de Sax. II c. 49 p. 563 f, Salmeron, Tract. 34 p. 220-226; 
Jans. Gand. c. 107 p. 747-50; F. L. Cremer, Dissertatio de diverso exitu 
ac mercede servorum fidelium atque ignavorum. Harder 1751; Unger 
p. 129-31; Trench p. 513-22; van Koetsveld I 445-56. C. Martin p. 228- 
41; Coleridge XIV 273-83; Goebel III 198-228; Steimmeyer p. 171-80; 
Edersheim II 465-7; Fouard II 177-9; Le Camus III 21-6; Grimm V 
329-41; M.-J. Ollivier in: Revue bibl. I (1892) 48-50. 589-601; Stock- 
meyer p. 429-56; Jiilicher II 485-495; Bruce p. 215-36; C. H. von 
Rhijn in: Theol. Studién XVII (1899) 196-201; L. B. Crane in: Bible 
Stud. 1901 (March); J. Schdfer, Parabeln 543-53; P. Zeegers, Parabels 
190-9. — Commentaries on Le 19, 11-27. 
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S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 161 (M. 52, 622-5). 

Salmeron, Tract. 30 p. 187-93; Jansenius Gand. c. 98 p. 703 f; Trench 
p. 484-90; van Koetsveld II 239-46; C. Martin p. 184-91; Coleridge XIV 
16-21; Fouard II 137 f; J. J. Murphy in: Expositor Ser. HI ‘vol. X 
(1889 II) p. 151-6; W. Milligan Ser. IV Vol. VI (1892 II) 120-6; Eder- 
sheim II 306; Stockmeyer p. 388-403; Bruce p. 168-77; Jvilicher II 11-23; 
J. Schafer, Parabeln 297-302. — Commentaries on Le 17, 7-10. 


EX Lie Ca QOD OAMARIUAN ene net se ae eee ieee 572 


Origenes, Hom. 34 in Le; Fragm. ex orat. 8 Macarii Chrysoceph. in Le 
(M. 13, 1880-3. 1904); St. Joh. Chrysost., Adv. Jud. or. 8n.3; De anathem. 
n. 2 (M. 48, 932. 747); Ps.-Chrysost., Homilia in parab.; id., Alia hom. 
(M. 61, 755-8; 62, 755-8); Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 15 (M. 28, 713); S. Ambr., 
De paenit. I 11 (M. 16, 482 A); S. Aug., Quaest. Evang. II 19 (M. 35, 
1340 f); Ps.-Fulgentius Rusp., Appendix Sermo 61 (M. 65, 931 f); S. Greg. 
M., Moral. XX 5, 14; Reg. Past. II 6 (M. 76, 143 C. D; 77,38 A. B.); 8S. 
Isid: Hisp., Alleg. Script. 8. n. 204-6 (M. 83, 124). 
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Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 59 p. 256-60; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 950- 
65; Salmeron, Tract. 16 p. 90-8; Jans. Gand. c. 81 p. 603-611; Unger 
p. 131-4; Trench p. 311-29; van Koetsveld I1 277-296; Goebel I 150-66; 
Hiibener in: Ztschr. fir kirchl. Wiss. und kirchl. Leben 1881, 501 f; C. 
Martin p. 71-83; Coleridge XII 367-386; Fouard II 88-90; Edersheim 
II 234-9; Grimm IV 232-247; Le Camus II 314-20; Stockmeyer p. 221- 
51; Jvilicher II 585-98; Bruce p. 342-54; Dods II 21-39; Grépin p. 163- 
79; Bugge p. 389-403; J. Schafer, Parabeln 351-60; P. Zeegers, Parabels 
200-13. — Commentaries on Le 10, 30-37. 
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XLV. THe Ricoh Man anp Lazarus 


S. Gaudentius Briz., Sermo 18 (De diversis capitulis 8) (M. 20, 791-81); 
S. Hieronymus, Epist. 121 ad Algas. ce. 6 (M. 22, 1017-1021); S. Augus- 
tinus, Quaest. Evang. II 34; Sermo 113 (M. 35, 1348 f; 38, 648-52); 
S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 125. 126 (M. 52, 543-9); S. Gregorius M., Moral. 
XXI n. 29 f (M. 76, 206-8); S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. 8S. n. 217 (M. 
83, 126); Ps.-Chrysost., In parab. villici iniquitatis (M. 61, 785-8). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II 15 p. 447-51; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 885- 
900; Salmeron, Tract. 29 p. 176-87; Jans. Gand. c. 95 p. 679-84; C. A. 
Th. Keil, Opuse. acad. I (Lipsiae 1821) p. 339-50; Trench p. 429-54; van 
Koetsveld II 297-332; Goebel I 266-77; G. Jager in: Zeitschr. f. kirchl. 
Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben 1881, 111 f; Ndgelsbach 1881. p. 481 f; C. Martin 
p. 168-75; Coleridge XIII 259-280; Fouard II 132-4; #. Simons in: 
Festgabe W. Crecelius 1881, p. 234 £; Steinmeyer p. 104-9; F. Nerling in: 
Mitth. u. Nachr. f. d. ev. Kirche aus Rufland 1884, 131-6; A. Meier, Das 
Gleichnis vom gerechtfertigen Verwalter. Liibeck 1885; G. Wiesen in: 
Beweis d. Glaubens 1891, 361-70; Wiesen, Kirchl. Monatsschr. 1893, 717— 
20; Wiesen, Die Stellung Jesu zum irdischen Gut mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf das Gleichnis vom ungerechten Haushalter. Giitersloh 1895; Eders- 
heim II 264-75; Grimm V 93-112; Le Camus II 431-5; W. Milligan in: 
Expositor Ser. IV Vol. VI (1892 II) 114-20. 186-99; W. B. Carpenter 
(Ripon) Ser. IV Vol. VII (1898 I) 21-9; A. R. Eagar Ser. V Vol. II 
(1895 II) 457-70; G. W. Stemler in: Theol. Studién XII (1894) 414-21; 
W.B. Hildebrand in: Pastoralblitter XX XIX (1897) 571-6; Stockmeyer 
p. 318-59; Jzilicher II 495-514; Bruce p. 355-375; Dods II 147-65; Grépin 
p. 397-412; R. Peters in: Theol. Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz XVII (1900) 
129-44; M. Evers, Das Gleichnis vom unger. Haushalter. Krefeld 1901; 
C. C. Hersman in: Bibl. Stud. 1901, Jan. Febr.; J. R. Slotemaker de Bruine 
in: Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede 1901, Sept.; M. D. Gibson in: Exp. 
Times XIV. 


Tertullian, De idololatria ¢. 13; De anima c. 7 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 
20, 1, 44. 308); S. Joh. Chrysost., Hom. I-VII de Lazaro; Supplement, 
Hom. 3 (M. 48, 963-1054; 64, 433-44); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. de Laz. et 
divite (M. 59, 591-6); S. Cyrillus Alex., Hom. pasch. 11 n. 5 (M. 77, 645- 
52); S. Hieron., Hom. de Laz. et divite (at G. Morin, Anecd. Mareds. III 
2 p. 376-86); S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 38; Sermo 14, 3 f; 41, 
4f; 367; Serm. ined. 24 (M. 36, 1350-2; 38, 112-4. 248-50; 39, 1650-2 
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[genuineness doubtful]; 46, 921-32); S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 66. 121-124 
M. 52, 386-90, 529-43); S. Maximus Taur., Expos. de capitulis Evang. XIX 
(M. 57, 825 f); S. Gregorius M., Moral. XXV n. 31 f; Hom. 40 in Evang. 
(M. 76, 341. 1301-12); S. Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 218-220 
(M. 83, 126). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 16 p. 451-7; Jans. Gand. ec. 97 p. 694-701; A. L. 
Kénigsmann, De div. epulone immisericordiae non accusato. Kilon. 1708; 
G. Sommelius, Dissert. in narr. de div. epulone et Laz. Lund. 1768; C. G. 
Klinkhardt, Super parab. J. Chr. de homine div. et Laz. Lipsiae 1831; 
Unger p. 140-4; Trench p. 455-83; J. W. Flower in: Journal of Sacred 
Literature V (1864) 126-32. 290-309; VI (1865) 51-75; van Koetsveld II 
21-53; Goebel I 277-309; Steinmeyer p. 111-4; M. Dods in: The Expositor 
Ser. III Vol. I (1885 I) p. 45-59; Dods, Parables II 169-88; C. Martin p. 
176-83; Coleridge XIII 281-311; Foward II 135-7; Edersheim II 275-83; 
Grimm V 119-30; Le Camus II 435-43; K. W. Pfeiffer in: Theol. Zeitschr. 
aus der Schweiz 1891, 163-70; W. Milligan in: Expositor Ser. IV Vol. VI 
(1892 II) 114-20. 186-99; W.G. Brill in: Theol. Studién X (1892) 179- 
92; G. Wiesen in: Beweis des Glaubens 1893, 444-62; A. Harnack in: 
Texte und Unters. XIII 1 (Leipzig 1895) p. 75-8; H. Nestle in: The 
Expository Times VIII (1896-97) 239; Stockmeyer p. 359-88; G. d’An- 
nunzio in: Nuova Antologia XXXIII (1898) 24; Jzilicher Il 617-41; 
Bruce p. 376-400; Grépin p. 413-31; F. H. Capron in: Exp. Times XIII 
(1901-1902) 523; R. Célle in: Stud. und Krit. LXXV (1902) 652-65; J. 
Halévy in: Journ. Asiat. XX (1903) 351; Bugge p. 452-66; J. Schdfer, 
Parabeln p. 379-87; P. Zeegers, Parabels 223-37. Commentaries on Le 
16, 19-31. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 36 (M. 35, 1349). 

B. Petrus Canisius Notae p. 983-7; van Koetsveld II 394-400; Coleridge 
VII 122-36; XIII 372 f; Jzilicher II 108-15; J. Schafer, Parabeln 311-7. 
— Commentaries on Mt and Le Il. cc. 
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Tertullian, De orat. c. 7 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 20, 1, 185 f); S. Joh. 
Chrysost., Hom. de parab; Supplem. Hom. 4 (M. 51, 17-30; 64, 444-52); 
Ps.-Athanas., Quaest. 2 (M. 28, 712); S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. I 25 
(M. 35,1328); S.Isidorus Hisp., Alleg. Script. S. n. 175 (M. 83, 121). 

Ludolphus de Saz. I1 c. 9 p. 426-30; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 1088- 
1103; Salmeron, Tract. 13 p. 66-73; Jans. Gand. c. 72 p. 542-4; Unger 
p. 112-5; Trench p. 150-67; van Koetsveld II 349-64; Goebel IIT 2-23; 
Steinmeyer p. 60-8; C. Martin p. 59-70; Coleridge XII 167-79; Fouard II 
44-6; Edersheim II 293-7; Grimm IV 146-50; Le Camus II 196-201; 
Jiilicher 11 302-14; Bruce p. 400-9; Dods 1 130-50; Grépin p. 151-62; 
Bugge 241-262; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 341-51; P. Zeegers, Parabels 238- 
44, — Commentaries on Mt 18, 23-35. 
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van Koetsveld II 382-6; Coleridge VII 205-13; IX 248-251. — Commen- 
taries on Mt. and Le ll. ce. 
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Ii 


LI. 


LII. 


LI. Tsue Two Drpsrors 


van Koetsveld II 387-93; Coleridge VII 214-33. — Commentaries on Mt 
7, 6. 


Tur Son Wuo Asks His FATHER FOR BREAD ............. 


St. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 22 (M. 35, 1342); S. Petrus Chrysol., 
Sermo 55 (M. 52, 352-4). 

Van Koetsveld II 406-13; Coleridge VII 234-53; XIII 12-16; Jzilicher I 
36-4; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 325-33. — Commentaries on Mt and Le ll. ce. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 21; Sermo 105 (M. 35, 1341 f; 38, 618- 
35); Ps.-August., Appendix Sermo 85 (M. 39, 1909-11); S. Petrus Chrysol., 
Sermo 39 (M. 52, 309-12). 

Ludolphus de Sax. I ec. 39 p. 180 f; Salmeron, Tract. 17 p. 99-103; 
Jansenius Gand. c. 83 p. 616; Unger p. 13-14 f; Trench p. 330-336; van 
Koetsveld II 414-21; Goebel I 166-76; C. Martin p. 84-90; Coleridge 
XIII 8-12; Edersheim II 209-42; Grimm IV 493-5; Le Camus II 344 f; 
Fouard II 95; Stockmeyer p. 400-11; Jvilicher II 268-76; Bruce p. 149-57; 
Grépin p. 180-92; Bugge p. 403-8; J. Schafer, Parabeln 325-33. — Com- 
mentaries on Le 11, 5-8. 
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S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 45; Sermo 115, 1 (M. 35, 1358 f; 38,- 
655); Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 30-32 (M. 28, 719 f). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 42 p. 542; Salmeron, Tract. 31 p. 193-9; Jans. 
Gand. c. 124 p. 857-60; Unger p. 1385 f; Trench p. 491-501; van Koetsveld II 
422-34; Goebel I 309-24; Steinmeyer p. 165-71; C. Martin p. 192-8; 
Coleridge XIV 104-21; Hdersheim II 284-9; Grimm V 228-34; Le Camus II 
473 f; Fouard II 156 f; Stockmeyer p. 411-29; Jvilicher Il 276-90; Bruce 
p. 157-67; Dods II 191-208; Bugge p. 467-73; J. Schafer, Parabeln 33-40: 
P. Zeegers, Parabels 147-50. — Commentaries on Le 18, 1-8. 


S. Augustinus, Sermo 99 (M.38, 595-602); Ps.-August., Appendix, Sermo 83 
(M. 39, 1906 f); S. Petrus Chrysol,. Sermo 93-95 (M. 52, 460-469); S. Mazi- 
mus Taur., Expos. de Capitulis Evang. XIII (M. 57, 820); S. Gregorius M.., 
Hom. 33 in Evang. (M. 76, 1238-46); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. in meretr. et 
Pharis.; tres aliae homiliae (M. 59, 531-6; 61, 709-12. 727-34. 745-52). 
Ludolphus de Sax. I ec. 60 p. 261-4; Jans. Gand. c. 48 p. 365-372; 
Salmeron, Tom. IV P. IT Tract. 5-8 p. 284-308; J. Boskoop, De begnaadigede 
Zondaresse. Amsterdam 1768; Trench p. 297-310; van Koetsveld II 
225-38; Steinmeyer p. 92-9; Coleridge IX 484-510; Fouard I 334-41; 
Edersheim I 561-9; Grimm III 203-224; Le Camus II 30-9; Stockmeyer 
p. 189-221; Jzilicher II 290-302; Bruce p. 237-58; Dods II 3-18; Grépin 


p. 135-50; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 91-103; P. Zeegers, Parabels 245-50. — 
Commentaries on Le 7, 36-50. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt hom. 15, 6 f (M. 57, 230-2); Opus imoperf. in 
Mt, Hom. 10 (M. 56, 684-9). 

Salmeron, Tract. 24 p. 147 f; van Koetsveld I 337-44; Coleridge VI 21-42; 
XII 118-20; XIII 208-10; S. W. Dawson in: Exp. Times V (April 1894); 
J. Kelman XII (1900-01) 111-5; Jvilicher II 67-79; J. Schafer, Parabeln 
452-8; G. Aicher in: Bibl. Zeitschr. V (1907) 48-59; L. Fonck in: Zeitschr. 
f. kath. Theol. XXXI (1907) 553-558. — Commentaries on Mt, Me, Le. 
Il. ce. 


LV, LVI. Tse Lamp on THE Lamp-STAND AND THE CITY ON 
PoE MOUNTAIN rod Ae oe Me. Dee cone hye rim a we oem 


S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt hom. 15, 7 f (M. 57, 232-4); Opus imperf. in 
Mt, Hom. 10 (M. 56, 684-9); S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 12 (M. 
35, 13838); S. Maximus Taur., Expos. de Capitulis Evang. XIV (M. 57, 820- 
2). 

Van Koetsveld I 313-24; Coleridge VI 43-67; X 226-41; Juilicher II 79-91; 
J. Schafer, Parabeln 170-9. 446-52. — Commentaries on Mt, Me, Le ll. ce. 


LVII, LVIII. Tue Burtper. Tue Kine Gorne To War...... 


S. Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 31 (M. 35, 1343); S. Gregorius M., 
Hom. 37 in Evang. (M. 76, 1274-81). 

Salmeron, Tract. 24 p. 141-8; van Koetsveld I 325-36; C. Martin p. 130- 
4; Coleridge XIII 206-8; Edersheim II 305; Jiilicher II 202-214; J. Schafer, 
Parabeln 430-46. — Commentaries on Le 14, 28-33. 


LIX-LXI. Discrptes, SERVANTS, THE HOUSEHOLD ............ 


Coleridge IX 244-8; XI 60; Jtilicher II 44-50; J. Schafer, Parabeln 
459-67. — Commentaries on Mt, Le, Joh ll. ce. 
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S. Augustinus, Sermo 74 (M. 38, 472-4); Ps.-August., Quaest. 17 in Mt n. 


16 (M. 35, 1374). 
Van Koetsveld II 473-80; Coleridge X 337-54; Jiilicher II 128-33; J. 


Schafer, Parabeln 467-74. — Commentaries on Mt, 138, 52. 


LXIII. Tue House Burt on a Rock anp THE House BUILT 
ONG SAIN Dt cc ee se re gh pee nee ds eR cat cke sccemeirete 


S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt hom. 24 al. 25 (M. 57, 321-8); Opus amperf. in 
Mt, Hom. 20 (M. 56, 743-7); Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 8 (M. 28, 712 f); S. Au- 
gustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 10 (M. 35, 1337). 

Salmeron, Tom. V Tract. 65 p. 410-5; Unger p. 106-8; van Koetsveld II 
455-64; Coleridge VII 367-79; Jvilicher II 259-68; Bruce p. 505-8; J. 
Schafer, Parabeln 239-45. — Commentaries on Mt. and Le ll. ce. 
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van Koetsveld II 205 f; Coleridge IV 323-5. — The Commentaries on these 
passages (as well as on Joh 1, 4-9) andn. LV (p. 685) quoted under 
“Literature” on p. 809-821. 
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van Koetsveld II 210-20; Coleridge V 396 f. Commentaries on Joh 
12) 24 f, 
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Ps.-Fulgentius Rusp., Appendix Sermo 46. 47 (M. 65, 912-4). The 47th 
Sermon is taken from the 80th Tract of S. Augustine on the Gospel of 8S. 
John. 

Jans. Gand. c. 135 p. 948-52; van Koetsveld II 194-204; Coleridge XVII 
1-47; Fouard II 281 f; Hdersheim II 519-21; P. Keppler, Unseres Herrn 
Trost (Freiburg 1887) p. 89-105; Grimm VI 210-9; Le Camus III 241-6; 
Belser, Gesch. des Leidens p. 235 f. 245; J. Schafer, Parabeln 124-32; P. 
Zeegers, Parabels 251-60. — Commentaries on Joh 15, 1-8. 


LXVII. Tue Kine’s Son. FREE FROM TRIBUTE ............... foo 


van Koetsveld II 169-78; Edersheim II 111-5; Coleridge XII 89-93; Fonck, 
Wunder des Herrn I? 425-45 and literature quoted there p. 425. — Com- 
mentaries on Mt 17, 23-26. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Mt Hom. 80 al. n. 2 (M. 57, 363-5). 
Van Koetsveld II 208 f; Coleridge VIII 146-67; Jvilicher II 171-7; J. 
Schafer, Parabeln 113-23. — Commentaries on Mt, Me, Le ll. ce. 
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S. Joh. Chrysost., In Joh Hom. 59, 2-60, 2 (M. 59, 323-9); Ps.-Chrysost., 
Hom. de Christo pastore et ove (M. 52, 827-31); S. Augustinus, Tract. 45- 
47 in Joh; Sermo 46. 47. 137. 1388 (M. 35, 1719-41; 38, 270-316: 754-69); 
S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 40 (M. 52, 312-4); S. Greg. M., Hom. 14 in Ev. 
(M. 76, 1127-30). 

Ludolphus de Sax. I c. 86 p. 367-71; Jans. Gand. c. 89 p. 590-598; 
Salmeron, Tract. 14 p. 73-90; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 531-543; 
van Koetsveld Il 179-93; Hdersheim II 188-94; Coleridge XII 293-319; 
Fouard II 79-81; Grimm IV 439-58; Le Camus II 275-86; Jvilicher I 115; 
J. Schafer, Parabeln 29-49; P. Zeegers, Parabels 261-9. — Commentaries 
on Joh 10, 1-16 and Ez 34, 1-31. 
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Tertullian, De pudic. c. 7; de paenit. 8 (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. 20, 1, 
230-3; M. 1, 1242); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. de remiss. pecc. M. 60, 759-64); S. 
Augustinus, Quaest. Evang. II 32; Sermo 47 (M. 35, 1843 f; 38, 295-316); 
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S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 168 (M. 52, 639-41); S. Greg. M., Hom. 34 in 
Ev. (M. 76, 1246-59). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 7 p. 416-8; Jans. Gand. c. 94 p. 671-673; 
Salmeron, Tract. 25 p. 148-54; B. Petrus Canisius, Notae p. 791-805; 
Unger p. 145-8; Trench p. 373-85; van Koetsveld II 85-100; Goebel I 226- 
34; M. Dods in: Expositor Ser. III Vol. II (1885 II) 16-28; the same, Para- 
bles II 107-24; J. W. Ballantine in: The Andover Review 1888, 152-60; 
G. Wiesen in: Beweis des Glaubens 1893, 285-310; C. Martin p. 135-43; 
Coleridge XII 132-4; XIII 211-23; Fouard II 126-8; Edersheim I 2153-56; 
Grimm V 75 £; Le Camus II 408-11; Stockmeyer p. 149-66; Juilicher II 
314-33; Bruce p. 264-74; Grépin p. 318-35; Bugge p. 414-22; J. Schdfer, 
Parabeln 49-60; P. Zeegers, Parabels 270-4; L. Fonck in: Zeitschr. fir 
kath. Theol. XXTIX (1905) 208. — Commentaries on Mt and Le ll. ce. 
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Ps.-Athan., Quaest. 17 (M. 28, 716); Ps.-Chrysost., Hom. in drachm. 
etc. (M. 61, 781-4): S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 169 (M. 42, 641-644); S. 
Gregorius M., Hom. 34 in Evang. (M. 76, 1246-59). 

Indolphus de Sax. Il c. 7 p. 418 f; Salmeron, Tract. 26 p. 155-159; 
Unger p. 148; Trench p. 386-91; van Koetsveld II 101-12; Goebel I 234-7; 
C. Martin p. 144 f; Coleridge XIII 233-30; Edersheim II 256 f; Grimm V 
76 f; Le Camus II 411-3; Bruce p. 274-279; Grépin p. 336-51; Bugge 
p. 422-4; J. Schafer, Parabeln 60-68; P. Zeegers, Parabels 275-7. — Com- 
mentaries on Le 15, 8-10 and literature given for LXX. 
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Clemens Alex., Fragm. 16 ex Macario Chrysoceph. (M. 9, 757-765); 
Origenes, Fragm. ex Macario Chrysoceph., Orat. 11 in Le (M. 138, 1908); 
Titus Bostr., Lukasscholien (ed. J. Sickenberger in: Texte und Untersuch. 
XXI 1 p. 214-24); Ps.-Chrysost., Sermo in parab. de filio prodigo; id., 
Hom. de filio prodigo; id., Sermo in drachmam et in fil. prod. (M. 59, 515-22. 
627-36: 61, 781-4); Tertullian, De paenit. c. 8 (M. 1, 1242); S. Hieron., 
Epist. 21 ad Damasum (M. 22, 379-394); S. August., Quaest. Evang. II 
33 (M. 35, 1344-8); S. Petrus Chrysol., Sermo 1-5 (M. 52, 183-201); S. 
Mazimus Taur., Expos. de capitulis Evang. XVIII (M. 57, 824f); Ps.-Athan., 
Quaest. 11 (M. 28, 713). 

Ludolphus de Sax. II c. 7 p. 419-22; Jansenius Gand. c. 94 p. 673-9; 
Salmeron, Tract. 27 f p. 159-76; R. Hl[enderson], Arraignment of the 
creature at the bar of religion, reason and experience. An explanation of 
the history and mistery of the prodigal son. 1631; O. Sedgewick, The 
parable of the prodigal. London 1660; O. Grew, Meditations upon the 
prodigal son. Jb. 1684; 7. Goodman, The penitent pardoned or the para- 
able of the prodigal son. Ib. 1724; Unger p. 148-52; Trench p. 392-428; 
van Koetsveld II 113-57; G. W. Schultze, Das Gleichnis vom verlorenen 
Sohne?. Berlin 1861; Goebel I 237-56; Steinmeyer p. 99-104; J. J. Murphy 
in: The Monthly Interpreter 1885, 307-15; Murphy in: Expositor Ser. IIT 
Vol. IX (1899 I) 290-303; B. Georgiades in: ’ExkAnovacrixy ’Adj Gea 
(Konstantinopel 1886) 289-305. 337-52; J. Martens in: Beweis des 
Glaubens 1887, 98-111; H. Baumgartner in: Theol. Zeitschr. aus der 
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Schweiz 1888, 178-99; J. Laidlaw in: Expositor Ser. III Vol. VIII (1888 II) 
268-76. 388-99; W. H. Simcor in, Vol. X (1889 II) 122-36; C. Martin 
p. 146-67; Coleridge XIII 230-58; Foward II 128-31; Hdersheim II 257- 
63; Grimm V 77-92; Le Camus II 413-29; G. Wiesen in: Beweis des 
Glaubens 1893, 371-96, J. H. Schréder, De gelijkenis van den verloren 
zoon. Utrecht 1894; M.-J. Ollivier in: Revue bibl. III (1894) 489-502; 
D. Brown in: Exp. Times. VII (1895-96) 325 f; H. L. Wayland in: Homil. 
Rev. 1897, 262-4; Stockmeyer p. 166-89; Jvilicher II 333-65; Bruce p. 279- 
94; Dods II 127-44; Grépin p. 352-96; A. Daubanton, De verloren zoon. 
Amsterdam 1901; A. Hilgenfeld in: Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. XLV (1902) 
449-64; Bugge p. 425-39; J. Schdfer, Parabeln 68-91; P. Zeegers, Parabels 
278-293; R. Knocke in: Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift XVII (1906) 407-8. — 
Commentaries on Le 15, 11-32. 
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Divisions, divided, 287-89, 300; 
311-12, 482 


time, 
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Dogs, 271-77, 407, 610, 614-15 
Doorkeeper, 482, 483, 746 et seq. 
Doors, closed, 524-28 

Dowry, 770 

Drachma, 311, 734 


Eagles, 406 et seq. 

Egg, 657-58 

End of the World, 146-47, 153, 206-8 

End, signs of the, 401-5 

Envy, 263, 314 

Epha (Hebr. measure), 175 et seq. 

Eucharist, 188, 200, 226, 378, 381, 397-98, 
458, 789 

Evil Eye, 263, 314 

Extension of the Church, 165-67 et seq., 
170 


Fable, 23 et seq. 

Faith, 189, 190, 278, 279, 371 et seq. 

Fasting, 217, 218-28, 485 et seq. 

Feast, royal marriage, 362, 364, 365 et seq., 
Sabbath, 197-98, 386 et seq.; the last 
place at the, 453-57 

Field, 77 et seq., 182 et seq. 

Figs, 426 et seq.; tree, 410 et seg., 414, 415, 
417-19; barren, 410-18; cursing of the 
fig-tree, 418-19 

Fish, 202, 203, 204-9, 656, 657 et seq.; 
net, 202, 203-5 

Fool, rich, 460 et seq. 

Friend at midnight, 660-65 

Fruitfulness of the Word of God, 87-93 

Fuller, 231 


Garment, old, 228-40; wedding, 362-68, 
370-82 

Gennesareth Lake and District, 76-78 

Gilead, balm of, 580 

Girding, 475 et seq. 

Girding the loins, 475 et seq. 

Glutton, rich, 608-33 

Goats, 233 

Grace, 150, 153, 178, 180, 189, 191-98, 291, 
315, 320, 323, 324-25 

Grapes, 426 et seq.; compare Vine, Vine- 
yard, Vine-branch 

Growth of the Church. See Extension 

‘Guests, poor, 386, 458-60; wedding 
guests, 215-28 


Hades, 617 et seq. 

Hard-heartedness, 624 et seq., 644-46 

Harvest, 77 et seq., 94 et seq., 110 et seq., 115 
et seqg., 145, 210-15 

Heart of Jesus, 70, 698, 751 et seq., 761, 783 

Heathen, 271-79, 333 et seg., 370, 395, 446 
et seq., 527 et seq. 

Hebrews, Gospel, 544 

Hell, 146 et seq., 368, 478, 497, 527 et seq., 
538, 617, 620, 644, 647 

Herd, 568 

Hereditary rights, 462, 776-77 

Herod, 554 et seq. 

Hierarchy, 496 

Hireling, 743, 749-50 

Hospitality, 226, 661 

House, 486-87, 689 et seg.; of the strong 
one, 284 et seg.; household, 698; pru- 
‘dent householder, 701 et seq. 

Humility, 119-20, 165 et seg., 168, 169, 
200, 276-79, 435, 440, 444 et seg., 454- 
58, 564, 569-71, 701 

Husbandmen, wicked, 335-60, 373 et seg. 

Husks, 778 

Hyenas, 274, 407 


Idleness, 537, 548, 545; lazy, 664; lazi- 
ness, 662 

Impenitence, 416-17, 419 et seqg., 430-33, 
626-27; compare Unbelief 

Incarnation, 226, 377, 725 

Indifference, 88 et seq. 

Inheritance, 776-77 

Inn, 273, 573, 581 


Jackal, 274, 310, 407, 748 

Jericho, 553-55, 573-74, 575 et seq. 

John, disciples, 216, 217-18, 220-22, 223 
et seg., 234, 237, 243 

John the Baptist, 246-49, 250 et seq., 327, 
332 et seq. 

Journey, 475 et seq. 

Judge, unjust, 184, 665-71 — 

Judgment, 468, 512-13, 516, 536-38, 540, 
647; compare Christ’s Second Coming 

Justification, 435-39, 448, 445, 552, 673- 
77; compare Conversion 


Keys, the, 477, 483 
Khan. See Inn 
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King going to war and tower builder, 692-98 

Kingdom of Christ, of Satan, 279-304; 
divided, 283, 287, 291-300 

Kingdom of God, 53-70; compare King- 
dom of heaven 

Kingdom of heaven, conception of, 53-70; 
riches of the, 184-93, 392-95, 400; 
name of, 60, 65; growth of, 113 et seq., 
123 et seq. 

King’s Son free from tribute, 733-36 

Kingship of Christ, 565 et seq., 733 et seq.; 
compare Kingdom of Christ 


Laborers in the vineyard, 305-25, 542, 786 

Lamp, 474 et seqg., 503 et seg., 507-23, 685, 
689 

Law, Doctors of the, 574, 583 

Lazarus, 608-33 

Lease, 596, 599; terms of lease, 348 et seq.; 
595 et seg., 598 et seg., 602 

Leaven, 173-75, 177, 178, 181 

Light, 476 et seq., 687-89; of the World, 
688, 771; compare Lamp 

Love, 431, 673-74, 675-77, 779 et seq. 


Magdalen, 678, 771, 787 

Mammon, 594, 633 et seq.; compare Riches 

Marriage of King’s Son, 360-83, 397-99; 
feast, 503 et seq. 

Measure, Hebr., 597 

Meekness, 244 

Merchant, 193 et seg., 197-99, 200 

Mercy, 585, 588; Divine, 753-68, 769, 
773-89 

Merit, 315-25, 549, 570-71 

Metaphor, 23 et seq. 

Mission for the propagation of the Gospel, 
102-6 

Money changers, 533 et seq., 543 

Money transactions, 533 et seq. 

Mote and beam, the, 648-51 

Mustard seed, 153-72, 176 et seg., 185, 188, 
394, 567 


Neighbor, love of, 467-71 

Nets, 202 et seq., 209 

Night-watches, 478 et seq.; compare Divi- 
sion of time 


Obstacles to the fruitfulness of the Gospel, 
87-92, 104, 393 


Oil, 476, 503-7, 508 et seg., 516-17, 594- 
98; and wine, 573-79, 580 et seq. 

Old and new, 229-39, 240-44, 703 

Order of rank at table, 454-56 

Ozxen, 233, 385-88, 389 


Parable, the, in profane authors, 11-13; 
in the Old Testament, 13-17; in the 
New, 17-20; What is a parable? 20- 
25; interpretation, 43 et seg., names of, 
11 et seg.; object of, 26-41 

Pardon, 639-47 

Passions, 91 et seq. 

Pastor bonus, compare Shepherd 

Pasture-ground, 747 et seq., 756 

Patches, 231, 235, 239 

Patience, 624, 629, 632; compare Perse- 
verance 

Pearl, 193-201, 651-54 

Persecutions, 90 et seqg., 147, 224, 239 et seq. 

Perseverance, 94 

Peter, 483-84 

Pharisee, 217-20, 223-27, 234-36, 785 et 
seq.; Pharisee and Publican, 434 et seq. 

Phoenicia, 273 

Physician, 736 

Plants, uprooted, 265-67 

Pounds, 552-66; relation to the parable 
of the Five Talents, 531-32, 562-64 

Power of the Church to punish, 144-45, 207 

Power of the Church to teach, 101 et seq. 

Prayer, 119 et seg., 217, 225, 279, 440 et 
seg., 443 

Preaching, 96 et seq., 102, 119, 188, 191 

Priests, 420, 501 et seqg., 539-40, 561, 691, 
752 et seq. 

Primacy, 483, 494 

Progress of the Church, 117 et seq., 123 et 
seqg., 176-80 

Propagation of the Gospel, 96, 102-6, 
119 et seq. 

Prudence, 600 et seq. 

Publican, 217, 246, 327, 331, 782, 785; 
and Pharisee, 434-52 

Purple, 613 


Rabbis, compare Talmud 

Reaper, 127, 136, 143-45 

Redemption, 588-89 

Rejection of the Jews, 251-52, 335-46, 
351, 353 et seq. 
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Remission of sin, 673-78; compare Con- 
version, Justification 

Repentance, 441-42, 779, 783; compare 
Conversion, Justification 

Riches, 466-72, 604, 605 et seq., 633-37 

Riches and poverty, 610 et seg., 616, 624 
et seq., 629 et seq. 

Ring, 780-84 

Robbers, 573-76, 583, 748 


Sabbath, 197-98; meal, 386 

Sacrament, 397, 539, 653-54, 740 

Sacrifice, spirit of, 186-88, 190-92, 198-99, 
200 et seg., 227, 569-71 et seq. 

Sadducees, 328, 332; compare Pharisees 

Salt of the earth, 679-85 

Samaritan, Good, 572-92; balsam, 580 
et seq. 

Sanhedrim, 328, 332, 340-41, 347 

Sat (Hebr. measure), 175 

Satan’s kingdom, 279-304 

Scorpion, 656-58 

Scribe, 286, 702; compare Pharisee 

Scripture, Holy, 189 et seq. 

Seed growing, 106-26, 165 

Self-indulgence, 91-92 

Selfishness, 459 et seq. 

Serpent, 656-57 

Servant, 699-701; vigilant, 473-85; of 
two masters, 633-37 

Serve two masters, 633-37 

Sheep, 745-48, 753-68, 782 

Shekel, 311, 533 

Sheol, 617 et seq. 

Shepherd, Good, 741-53, 753-68; 
746-48, 756 

Shoes, 780, 784 

Sick, the, 736 et seq. 

Sickle, 107, 111, 115 et seq. 

Stliqua, 778 

Sin, original, 264, 659 

Slave, 493, 496-98, 634 et seg.; compare 
Servant 

Son of Man, 140-41, 145 

Son, Prodigal, 772-89; two sons, 326, 328- 
32, 340 et seg.; asks for bread, 655 
et seq. 

Sower, 71-106, 109 et seqg., 112, 115-19, 164 
et seq. 

Sowing, 78 et seq., 96 et seq. 

Sptrit, unclean, 290 et seq., 298-99 


life, 


Stater, 734 

Strong man and the stronger, 283-87, 
288-89, 295-301 

Superficiality, 90 et seq. 

Swine, 275, 651-53, 778 

Syro-Phoenician, 273 


Talents, the Five, 528; talent, 533 et seq., 
639-41; relation of parable to that of 
the Pounds, 531-32 

Talmud, 13 et seg., 161, 197 et seg., 241 
et seq., 319 et seg., 377, 413, 439-41 
et seq. 

Tares, 126, 131 

Teacher, 260, 270, 698-701, 703 

Temple, 435, 437 et seg.; tribute, 734- 
35 

Thief, 485-88, 742 et seq. 

Thistles, 79, 81, 168, 428-29, 431 et seg. 

Thorn-apple, 131-34, 135 

Thorns, 79, 81, 428-29, 431 et seq. 

Time, division of, 311-12, 482 

Tithes, 435 

Tower, 342 et seg., 350 et seg., 693-94, 
697 

Travel, 483 et seq. 

Treasure, the hidden, 180-93 

Tree, the good and the bad, 424-34 


Unbelief in Israel, 34 et seq., 75 et seq., 
369, 394 et seg., 620-23, causes, 88, 93, 
393 

Unfruitfulness of the Word of God, causes, 
88, 93, 393 et seq. 

Unjust Judge, 665 

Unmerciful servant, 637-48; unprofitable 
servants, 566-72; unfaithful, 496-501 

Unselfishness, 458-60 


Vigilance, 473-85, 485-88, 511, 538, 
562 

Vine, 232 et seq., 309-10, 325, 326, 413, 
722 et seq. 


Vine-branch, 722-31 

Vineyard, 241, 305-25, 412-13, 417 
Vintage, 232, 309 et seq., 329 
Virginity, 516-17 

Virgins, Ten, 502-23, 525, 257 
Visibleness of the Church, 152, 209-10 
Vows, 334 

Vulture, 408 et seq. 
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Wall, 342, 350 Will of God, 261, 264, 335, 359, 570-72 
Watch-towers, 342 et seg., 350 et seg., | Wine, 229, 233, 240-44; and oil, 573, 579, 
693 580 
Wedding guests, 215-28; garment, 362, | Wine-press, 232, 342, 350 
370, 371 et seq. Wolf, 748 


Wheat, 78, 126, 129, 130-31, 182 et seq. 
Widow and judge, 666, 667 et seq. Zizania, 131 et seq., 135 et seg 
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